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144 
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THE   HISTORY   AND  CULTURE   OF   SILK. 


FEEDING  THE  SILK  WORMS, 


CLEARING    THE   COCOONS. 


The  culture  and  manufacture  of  Silk,  appears 
originally  to  have  been  confined  to  the  Empire  of 
China,  and  even  at  the  present  time,  no  country  pro- 
duces this  useful  material  in  such  large  quantities,  or 
of  so  fine  a  description.  When  silk  was  first  brotight 
into  Europe,  so  little  was  known  of  its  origin,  that 
the  most  absurd  tales  were  told  respecting  itj  by 
some  it  was  said  to  be  a  kind  of  fleece,  which 
adhered  to  the  branches  of  trees ;  by  others,  the  bark 
of  the  tree  itself,  and  by  another  party,  the  produc- 
tion of  a  flower. 
Vol.  III. 


The  scarcity  and  consequent  value  of  silk,  when 
it  was  first  introduced  at  Rome,  may  be  estimated 
by  the  fact,  that  more  than  two  himdred  years  after 
that  time,  the  Emperor  Aurelian  refused  his  Empress 
a  garment  of  this  material,  on  account  of  its  im- 
mense price,  twelve  ounces  of  gold  being  the  charge 
for  one  pound  of  Silk.  It  was  not  till  the  year  552, 
that  the  eggs  of  the  insect,  by  which  the  silk  is  pro- 
duced, were  brought  into  Europe.  Two  monks  em- 
ployed as  missionaries,  had  succeeded  in  penetrating 
I  into  the   Chinese  Empire,  and  having  obtained  a 
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thorough  knowledge  of  the  whole  process  of  rearing 
the  silk-worm,  and  manufacturing  the  silk,  they  on 
their  return,  repaired  to  Constantinople,  and  gave  an 
account  of  their  enterprise  to  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
Induced  by  the  oifer  of  a  great  reward,  they  once 
more  returned  to  China,  and  succeeded,  after  many 
efforts,  in  eluding  the  vigilance  of  that  suspicious 
people,  and  bringing  to  Constantinople  a  number  of 
the  eggs  of  the  silk -worm,  concealed  in  the  head  of  a 
walking-cane;  these  were  hatched  by  the  beat  of 
a  hot-bed,  and  being  afterwards  carefully  fed  and 
attended  to,  the  experiment,  which  had  cost  these 
enterprising  men  so  much  toil,  was  perfectly  success- 
ful, and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk-worm  became 
very  general  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  In  the  year 
1146,  we  still  find  the  management  of  these  useful 
creatures,  and  the  manufacture  of  their  spoils,  in 
Europe,  confined  to  the  Greek  Empire. 

In  947,  Roger,  the  first  King  of  Sicily,  invaded 
Greece,  and  having  sacked  the  cities  of  Athens, 
Thebes,  and  Corinth,  led  into  captivity  a  considerable 
number  of  silk-weavers,  whom  he  forcibly  settled  at 
Palermo,  obliging  them  to  instruct  his  subjects  in 
the  art,  and  in  twenty  years,  the  Sicilian  silks  are 
said  to  have  attained  great  excellence,  from  the  va- 
riety of  patterns  in  which  they  were  wrought.  The 
manufacture  of  this  important  article,  gradually 
spread  through  the  whole  of  Italy  and  Spain,  but  it 
was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
in  the  reign  of  Francis  the  First,  that  it  was  intro- 
duced into  France.  In  1554,  while  its  manufacture 
was  yet  but  little  known  in  England,  a  curious  law 
was  passed  by  the  tjTannical  Mary,  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  the  consumption  of  home  productions, 
by  which  it  was  enacted,  "  that  whoever  shall  wear 
silk,  in  or  upon  his  or  her  hat,  bonnet,  or  girdle, 
scabbard,  hose,  shoes,  or  spur-leather,  shall  be  im- 
prisoned during  three  months,  and  forfeit  ten 
pounds,"  making,  however,  a  few  exceptions  in  favour 
of  persons  of  distinction.  The  manufacture  of  stock- 
ings from  silk,  appears  about  this  time  to  have  been 
making  some  progress,  although,  in  this  country 
at  least,  they  were  considered  a  peculiar  rarity,  for 
that  luxurious  and  expensive  Prince,  Henry  the 
Eighth,  was  obliged  to  wear  cloth  hose,  except  when, 
by  great  chance,  he  was  able  to  obtain  from  Spain,  a 
pair  of  silk  stockings  for  gala  days. 

The  Broad- Silk  manufacture  in  England,  had  its 
origin  in  the  following  occurrence.  In  the  year 
1585,  the  Duke  of  Parma,  governor  of  the  Nether- 
lands, then  in  the  possession  of  Spain,  having  taken 
the  city  of  Antwerp,  where  a  large  and.  flourishing 
manufactory  existed,  consigned  it  during  three  days, 
to  unchecked  plunder  and  destruction:  the  ruin 
of  this  noble  city  was  a  death-blow  to  the  com- 
merce of  Flanders,  and  its  flourishing  manufactures 
were  dispersed  over  different  countries.  A  larg'? 
portion  of  the  manufacturers  and  merchants,  em- 
ployed in  the  silk  trade,  took  refuge  in  England, 
where  they  ultimately  settled,  and  taught  the  art 
they  had  imported.  For  many  years,  however, 
foreign  goods  were  preferred  to  those  of  English 
make,  but  still  improvements  were  constantly  and 
steadily  taking  place,  and,  at  the  present  time,  the 
fabrics  of  this  country  are  fully  equal,  if  not  superior 
to  those  of  any  other  nation. 

A  curious  occurrence,  showing  the  perfection  to 
which  the  English  fabric  has  arrived,  took  place  in 
1824.  A  French  manufacturer  came  over  to  Eng- 
land, and  settled  in  London ;  a  feeling  of  jealousy 
seems  to  have  arisen  against  him,  and  it  was  broadly 
hmted  that  his  manufactory  was  merely  a  cloak  for 
the  purpose  of  smuggUng  French  silks.     An  inquiry 


was  instituted,  and  his  premises  searched,  when 
thirty-seven  pieces  of  goods  were  seized,  and  con- 
demned as  foreign ;  and  it  was  only  after  producing 
the  individuals  by  whom  they  had  actually  been 
made,  that  he  was  able  to  remove  the  impression  that 
they  had  been  smuggled. 

In  1G85,  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  persecution  of  the  protestants  in  France, 
compelled  many  merchants,  manufacturers  and 
workmen  to  take  refuge  in  England.  Of  these,  a 
large  number  who  had  been  employed  in  the  silk 
manufacture  resorted  to  Spitalfields,  and  at  the 
present  time,  descendants  of  these  emigrants  may  be 
found  on  the  spot,  engaged  in  the  same  employ- 
ment. About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Rev.  William  Lea,  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
invented  a  machine  for  the  purpose  of  knitting 
stockings,  by  which  the  work  was  so  much  improved 
that  vast  quantities  were  exported,  and  their  being  of 
English  manufacture  was  considered,  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  a  recommendation  of  their  good  qualities. 
About  the  same  time,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France 
was  making  great  exertions  to  extend  the  cultivation 
and  manufacture  of  silk  in  his  empire.  To  attain 
this  end,  he  offered  every  facility  to  enterprising  men, 
and,  as  an  extraordinary  inducement,  proffered  patents 
of  nobility  to  such  large  manufacturers  as  should 
support  their  establishments  successfully  for  the  pe- 
riod of  twelve  years.  He  also  extended  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  worm  over  the  whole  of  France;  but, 
probably  on  account  of  the  climate,  was  obliged  to 
abandon  his  plans  in  all  but  the  more  southern  de- 
partments. 

The  success  of  the  French  king  caused,  at  the 
time,  many  attempts  to  breed  the  worms  to  be 
made  in  England,  but  they  all  appear  to  have  been 
unsuccessful,  and  the  same  result  attended  experi- 
ments made  in  our  American  colonies.  In  the 
year  1825,  a  company  was  formed,  entitled  'the 
British,  Irish,  and  Colonial  Silk  Company;'  about 
eighty  acres  of  ground  were  purchased  near  Michels- 
town,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  the  whole  were 
planted  with  white  mulberry-trees.  The  rearing  of 
the  worms  was  confided  to  an  experienced  foreigner. 
Count  Dandolo,  but,  from  some  reason  or  other,  the 
undertaking  was  abandoned.  The  cause  of  such  re- 
peated failures  is  not  thoroughly  understood;  the 
severity  of  the  climate  has  been  assigned  as  a  reason, 
but  silk  has  been  successfully  produced  in  some  parts 
of  Prussia,  and  the  climate  of  Pekiu,  in  China,  is 
colder  than  that  of  Scotland.  But  whatever  success 
might  attend  an  experiment  of  the  sort,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  a  mercantile  point  of  view,  the  project  would 
never  succeed,  on  account  of  the  number  of  hands 
that  would  be  required,  and  the  higher  rate  of  wages. 
In  several  parts  of  the  East  Indies,  the  silk- worm  has 
been  introduced,  as  might  have  been  expected,  with 
complete  success ;  and,  in  Bengal  alone,  the  factories 
find  employment  for  upwards  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand persons. 

THE    MANAGEMENT    OF    THE    "WORM. 

Silk  is  the  production  of  a  species  of  Moth,  called 
the  Phalcena  mori  or  Mulberry  moth,  and  its  original 
locality,  as  we  have  already  stated,  appears  to  have 
been  China  or  Persia.  The  changes  that  butterflies 
or  moths  undergo,  having  already  been  described  at 
page  212  of  Vol.  II.,  it  will  be  needless  to  repeat 
them.  The  substance  which  the  animal  spins  to 
protect  itself  when  in  the  Pupa  state,  is  the  silk, 
which,  before  it  is  dyed  or  bleached,  is  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour  more  or  less  inclining  to  orange.  The 
Silk-worm  is  not  the  only  creature  that   produces 
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substances  of  this  description,  for  many  other  kinds 
of  butterflies  and  moths  do  the  same ;  a  kind  of 
silk  has  also  been  manufactured  from  the  webs  of 
spiders,  and  as  they  require  less  attention  than  the 
Silk-worms,  the  plan  might  have  answered,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  ravenous  appetites  of  the  little 
spinners,  who,  when  brought  together  in  any  quantity 
very  speedily  devour  each  other.  Certain  shell -fish 
also  produce  a  kind  of  silky  thread ;  as,  for  instance, 
the  muscle,  but  more  particularly  the  pinna,  a  large 
kind  of  shell-fish  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
other  seas. 

The  time  that  elapses  while  the  silk- worm  is  under- 
going its  changes,  varies  according  to  the  warmth  of  the 
weather,  and  the  quantity  of  nourishment  with  which 
it  is  supplied  J  the  Chinese,  who  are  very  particular 
on  this  head,  take  the  greatest  pains  to  supply  the 
little  creature  with  food,  as  on  this  they  say  depends 
the  quantity  of  silk  which  the  worm  will  produce. 
They  calculate  that  the  same  number  of  insects, 
which  would,  if  they  had  attained  their  fuU  size,  in 
from  twenty-three  to  twenty-five  days,  produce 
twenty-five  ounces  of  silk,  would  only  yield  twenty 
ounces  if  their  growth  occupied  twenty-eight  days, 
and  only  ten  ounces  if  forty  days.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  of  the  creature's  existence,  the 
patient  Chinese  feeds  the  objects  of  his  care  forty- 
eight  times,  or  once  every  half  hour,  and  during 
the  second  day  and  night  thirty  times,  and  so  on, 
reducing  the  number  of  meals  as  the  worms  grow 
older ;  the  care  bestowed  on  their  culture,  and  the 
numerous  precautions  taken  to  preserve  them  clean 
and  warm,  are  curiously  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  an  old  Chinese  work  on  the  subject. 

"  The  place  where  their  habitation  is  built  must  be 
retired,  ^free  from  noisome  smells,  cattle  and  all 
noises ;  a  noisome  smell,  or  the  least  fright,  make 
great  impressions  upon  so  tender  a  breed ;  even  the 
barking  of  dogs  and  the  crowing  of  cocks  are  capable 
of  putting  them  in  disorder,  when  they  are  newly 
hatched. 

"  For  the  purpose  of  paying  them  every  attention, 
an  affectionate  mother  is  provided  for  the  worms, 
who  is  careful  to  supply  their  wants  ;  she  is  called 
Isan-mon,  mother  of  the  worms.  She  takes  pos- 
session of  the  chamber,  but  not  till  she  has  washed 
herself  and  put  on  clean  clothes,  which  have  not  the 
least  ill  smell ;  she  must  not  have  eaten  any  thing 
immediately  before,  or  have  handled  any  wild  succory, 
the  smell  of  which  is  very  prejudicial  to  these  tender 
creatures  ;  she  must  be  clothed  in  a  plain  habit, 
without  any  lining,  that  she  may  be  more  sensible  of 
the  warmth  of  the  place,  and  accordingly  increase  or 
lessen  the  fire,  but  she  must  carefully  avoid  making 
a  smoke  or  raising  a  dust,  which  would  be  very 
offensive  to  these  tender  creatures,  which  must  be 
carefully  humoured  before  the  first  time  of  casting 
their  slough.  Every  day  is  to  them  a  year,  and  has 
in  a  manner  tne  four  seasons  ;  the  morning  is  the 
spring,  the  ml  idle  of  the  day  the  summer,  the 
evening  the  autumn,  and  the  night  the  winter." 

While  it  remains  in  the  state  of  a  caterpillar,  the 
Silk-worm  changes  its  coat  four  times,  and  previous 
to  each  moult  refuses  its  food,  and  appears  in  a 
very  sickly  condition.  As  soon  as  its  nest  or  cocoon 
is  finished,  and  it  has  changed  into  the  pupa-state, 
the  cocoons  are  carefully  removed  from  the  place 
where  the  animal  had  formed  them ;  and  after  those 
which  it  is  intended  to  keep,  that  they  may  perfect 
their  changes  and  lay  eggs  for  the  ensuing  year,  are 
removed,  the  remainder  are  placed  in  large  vessels, 
each  covered  with  a  thick  blanket ;  they  are  then 


exposed  to  heat  sufficiently  powerful  to  destroy  the 
life  of  the  pupae.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by 
placing  the  vessels  in  an  oven,  heated  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  that  of  a  baker  after  his  loaves  are 
drawn  J  here  they  are  suffered  to  remain  for  about  an 
hour,  they  are  then  withdrawn,  but  the  blanket  that 
covers  them,  is  not  removed  for  the  space  of  five  or 
six  hours. 

The  first  process  in  preparing  the  silk,  is  winding 
it  off  the  cocoons  :  for  this  purpose,  after  the  rough 
outsides  are  removed,  several  handfuls  at  a  time  are 
thrown  into  a  vessel  containing  water,  and  placed 
over  a  gentle  fire,  the  water  is  then  allowed  to  be 
heated  to  nearly  the  boiling  point ;  a  short  stunted 
brush  formed  of  heath  or  any  other  shrub  of  that 
description,  is  now  gently  moved  about  among  the 
cocoons,  and  on  withdrawing  it  from  the  water,  the 
ends  of  the  silk  are  found  to  have  adhered  to  it  in 
several  places  ;  the  winder  then  gathers  together  with 
her  fingers,  as  many  ends  as  she  intends  the  first  de- 
scription of  thread  to  consist  of,  and  hands  them  to 
an  assistant,  whose  office  it  is  to  turn  the  reel  as  soon 
as  the  silk  is  laid  upon  it ;  the  principal  workwoman, 
in  the  mean  time,  continually  adds  to  the  thread  the 
ends  of  fresh  cocoons,  as  soon  as  the  first  are 
exhausted. 

The  silk,  when  reeled  off  m  this  manner,  is  called 
singles,  and  is  used  in  weaving  to  form  the  weft,  that 
is,  the  thread  that  crosses  the  cloth  from  side  to  side. 
Another  description  of  silk  threads,  are  called  trams, 
and  these  consist  of  two  or  three  singles  twisted 
together  J  but  the  strongest  and  most  valuable  sort 
is  the  organzine,  which  is  formed  by  placing  skeins 
of  singles  upon  a  reel,  and  as  they  are  wound  off,  they 
are,  by  the  assistance  of  machinery,  strongly  twisted. 
Two  or  three  of  these  are  then  taken,  and  the  whole 
again  twisted  together  to  form  a  stronger  thread; 
this  thread  is  the  organzine,  and  is  used  for  the  WEirp 
or  length  of  the  cloth. 

The  process  of  making  organzine,  is  called  throw- 
ing, and  the  throwsters  form  a  very  important  branch 
of  the  silk  business.  Before  the  year  1719,  the  whole 
of  the  thrown  silk  used  in  England  came  from 
abroad,  but  at  that  time  Sir  Thomas  Lombe  and  his 
brother  erected  a  large  mill  at  Derby  for  the  pur- 
pose of  forming  organzine,  and  obtained  an  ex- 
clusive patent  for  its  manufacture,  for  the  term  of 
fourteen  years ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  they 
apphed  for  a  renewal  of  their  patent,  but  it  was 
refused  by  Parliament,  and  the  trade  has  since  then 
been  open  to  competition.  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  extent  to  which  the  silk  manufacture 
is  carried  on  at  present  in  England,  by  the  fact  that 
no  less  a  quantity  than  four  million,  six  hundred 
and  ninety  three  thousand,  five  hundred  and  seven- 
teen pounds  of  raw  silk  were  imported  for  home 
consumption,  in  the  year  ending  January  1 83 1 . 

The  substance  on  which  this  valuable  caterpillar 
feeds,  is  the  leaf  of  the  Mulberry  Tree ;  and  Provi- 
dence as  if  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  this  useful 
species,  has  so  ordained  it,  that  no  other  insect  will 
partake  of  the  same  food  j  thus  ensvuring  a  certain 
supply  for  the  httle  spinster. 


The  engravings  which  illustrate  this  article  are 
copied  from  original  Chinese  drawings :  the  first  shows 
the  apartment  in  which  the  worms  are  fed,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  little  trays  containing  them  are 
arranged.  In  the  second,  the  cocoons  being  com- 
pleted by  the  insect,  are  being  cleared  of  dirt  and 
dead  leaves,  before  they  are  removed  from  the  frames 
on  which  they  had  spun.     The  third  represents  the 
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winding  off  the  silk  into  singles,  but  the  windster 
appears  for  the  moment  to  have  left  her  post  for  the 
purpose  of  blowing  the  fire.    In  the  fourth  engraving. 


a  Chinese  silk-loom,  is  shown ;  the  figure  seated  above, 
among  the  machinery,  appears  to  assist  the  labour  by 
means  of  her  weight. 


WrNDTN'G   THE   SILK    FROM    THE   COeOONS. 


CHINESE    MODE    OF    WEAVING    THE    SILK 


NARRATIVE   OF  A   SAILOR   LEFT  ON  AN 
ISLAND  IN  THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

Early  m  the  year  1825,  the  subject  of  this  narrative  was, 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  placed  on  board  a  ship  employed 
in  the  South  Sea  Fishery.  The  ship  being  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Gallapagos,  a  group  of  islands  situated  about  two 
hundred  miles  west  of  Peru,  she  directed  her  course  towards 
them  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  wood  and  water.  Here 
they  found  an  American  brig  which  had  arrived  there,  a 
day  or  two  previous,  with  the  same  intention.  They  came 
to  an  anchor  fronting  a  sandy  beach  of  no  very  great  extent, 
with  high  hills,  and  lofty  woods  terminating  the  prospect ; 
the  inland  parts  at  a  little  distance  seemed  impracticable 
from  the  great  thickness  of  the  forests.  A  number  of 
hands  were  despatched  on  shore  in  the  long-boat,  but  not 
meeting  with  so  desirable  a  place  for  watering  as  they  ex- 
pected, some  of  the  men  entered  the  woods  in  search  of 
the  "  Quick  freshes,"  while  others  proceeded  along  shore 
to  find  one  less  objectionable.  Of  the  former  party  was 
young  Lord,  who,  separating  from  the  rest,  entered  uncon- 
sciously into  the  thickest  part  of  the  country.  Having 
wandered  on  in  this  wild  labyrinth  for  nearly  two  hours, 
without  finding  water,  or  being  able  to  knock  down  any  of 
the  large  birds  which  he  chased  from  among  the  wild  furze 


and  thickets,  he  began  to  think  of  returning.  Being  per 
fectly  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  that  he  was  proceeding  in 
the  direction  for  the  ship,  he  pursued  the  path  he  had 
chosen ;  evening,  however,  began  to  wrap  the  forest  in  a 
deeper  gloom,  and  only  just  sufficient  light  remained  to 
show  him  that  he  had  arrived  at  a  place  clothed  with  some 
fine  trees,  beyond  which  the  woods  grew  so  thick  as  to 
render  them  impassable.  The  fact  now  first  flashed  upon 
him,  that  he  had  proceeded  in  all  probabihty  some  miles 
into  the  interior,  and  he  cheerfully  made  up  his  mind  to 
pass  the  night  in  the  woods,  not  doubting  that  on  the 
morrow,  he  should  readily  find  his  way  back  to  the  vessel. 
In  this  comfortable  hope,  after  having  fortified  himself  with 
a  draught  of  water  from  a  spring,  he  ascended  one  of  the 
trees;  and  here,  notwithstanding  the  loud  screaming  of  the 
nightbird,  and  the  continued  whoopings  of  innumerable 
owls,  "  making  night  hideous,"  worn  out  by  fatigue  and 
watching,  he  slept  till  morning. 

It  may  be  imagined  that  at  the  first  glimpse  of  daybreak, 
he  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  wood,  for  he 
now  began  to  suffer  severely  fi-om  want  of  food.  For  some 
hours  he  wandered  about  in  the  intricacies  of  this  wild  and 
uninhabited  spot,  supported  in  the  hope  that  his  toils  were 
near  their  termination.  Often  did  he  listen  in  breathless 
attention  to  catch  the  sound  of  any  signal-gun  to  guide  his 
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footsteps,  and  often  clid  he  shout  in  expectation  of  being 
heard  by  those  who  might  have  been  despatched  in  search 
of  him.  He  ascended  the  high  trees,  but  his  view  was 
constantly  intercepted  by  forests  and  elevated  hills  wooded 
to  their  summits.  Hunger  now  forced  on  him  the  necessity 
of  seeking  some  means  of  subsistence  ;  he  accordingly  pre- 
pared with  his  knife  a  formidable  bludgeon,  and  scarcely 
had  an  hour  passed  when,  startled  by  a  rustling  among 
the  undenvood,  he  expected  some  kind  of  animal  to  sally 
forth,  but  was  surprised  to  see  a  large  black  snake  glide 
out  from  its  concealment  and  raise  its  head,  "  nimble  in 
threats,"  at  his  approach.  Having  got  within  range  of  his 
stick,  he  immediately  "  rapped"  it  "  o'  the  coxcomb," 
whereupon  it  rolled  itself  up,  and  after  a  few  twists  and 
twirls  remained  stationary,  witli  its  forked  tongue  thrust  out 
of  its  mouth. 

In  this  desolate  situation  night  again  overtook  him, 
and  although  the  climate  of  the  island,  notwithstanding 
its  latitude,  is  generally  mild,  and  the  middle  of  the  day 
pleasantly  warm,  yet  the  mornings  and  the  evenings  are 
rather  cold  ;  consequently,  he  had  to  struggle  against  both 
cold  and  hunger  without  any  apparent  remedy.  The  sim- 
ple circumstance  of  having  met  with  a  snake  in  the  day 
did  not  seem  of  much  consequence,  but  the  idea  of  meeting 
one  in  the  night,  occasioned  by  his  hearing  those  peculiar 
noises  usually  made  by  them  at  this  period,  kept  him  in 
continual  anxiety.  He  ascended  a  tree,  and  having  eaten 
some  of  the  leaves,  remained  during  the  obscurity  of  a 
night  intensely  dark,  with  his  spirits  dreadfully  depressed, 
for  he  now  began  to  fear  that  the  ship  would  sail  without 
him ;  his  situation  appeared  hopeless,  and  he  passed  a 
sleepless  and  desponding  night;  the  noises  kept  up  in 
the  woods  convinced  him  that  many  birds  of  prey  existed 
upon  the  island.  When  day  began  to  appear,  he  descended 
from  the  tree,  and  had  not  gone  many  paces  when  he  per- 
ceived a  large  owl  perched,  with  the  most  imperturbable 
gravity,  upon  a  low  bough,  with  its  large  eyes  intently 
fixed  on  him,  but  as  if  unconscious  of  his  appearance. 
He  quietly  approached  near  enough  to  knock  it  on  the 
head,  and  thus  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  provide  himself 
with  a  breakfast.  Having  eaten  sufficiently  of  this  carrion, 
which  left  his  mouth  as  bitter  as  wormwood,  he  set  out 
with  a  determination  of  moving  in  a  right  line,  which 
could  not  fail  of  bringing  him  to  the  sea-shore  at  some  part 
of  the  island.  Towards  evening  he  was  seized  with  a  most 
painful  sickness,  and  felt  cold  and  disheartened  ;  he  had 
not  seen  during  this  day  any  four-footed  animal. 

The  night  set  in  dark  and  rainy,  and  he  took  up  his 
quarters  at  the  base  of  a  mountain,  determined  to  ascend 
to  the  summit  in  the  morning,  in  the  hope  of  gaining  a 
view  of  the  sea  ;  but  the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  shelter 
himself  in  one  of  the  low  trees  which  had  the  thickest 
foliage,  and  which  proved,  in  some  measure,  a  defence 
against  the  tempestuous  weather  which  now  set  in.  In  this 
dismal  situation  he  fell  asleep ;  and  on  awakening  found  him- 
self in  a  very  feeble  condition,  and  completely  wet  through. 
Towards  morning  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  he  proceeded 
with  no  very  great  expedition  to  climb  the  mountain,  for 
his  strength  was  nearly  exhausted  ;  after  great  exertion  he 
succeeded  in  gaining  the  top,  and  with  great  joy  found 
that  it  commanded  a  view  of  the  anchorage  ;  but  he  also 
made  another  discovery,  which,  in  its  event,  threatened  to 
prove  more  fatal  to  this  unfortunate  youth  than  all  his 
former  adventures  ;  the  ship  to  which  he  belonged  had  put 
to  sea,  and  the  American  brig  was  at  that  moment  loosen- 
ing her  sails.  The  distance  from  the  place  where  he  stood 
to  the  sea-beach,  was  at  least  three  miles ;  and  the  well- 
known  signal  warned  him  that  not  a  moment  was  to  be 
lost.  The  perfect  hopelessness  of  all  succour,  should  she 
sail  before  he  could  arrive  at  the  beach,  rendered  him 
desperate ;  he  rushed  down  the  mountain,  sick,  dizzy,  and 
faint,  his  limbs  with  difficulty  performing  then-  office  ;  he 
succeeded  after  nearly  two  hours  of  great  fatigue  and 
difficulty  in  reaching  the  bay  where  he  first  landed  ;  but 
what  was  his  horror  on  beholding  the  white  sails  of  the 
American  brig  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck  upon  the  horizon  ! 

Though  naturally  of  an  almost  unconquerable  spirit, 
the  hopelessness  of  his  situation  overpowered  him,  and 
he  fell  down  in  agony  upon  the  sand  which  he  grasped 
in  an  agitated  spasm.  Here  he  lay  until  the  day  was 
pretty  far  advanced.  On  recovering  a  little,  the  want 
of  food  became  insupportable ;  he  hobbled  along  shore 
in  search  of  shell-fish,  but  was  obliged  to  put  up  with 
wild  shrubs.  He  sheltered  himself  tWs  night  in  the 
voods   which    skirted    the    sea,    and    in    the    morning 


returned  to  the  task  of  procuring  subsistence.  With  this 
intent  he  walked  along  the  beach,  and  at  a  rocky  part  of 
the  shore  he  perceived  several  seals  ;  some  of  them  were 
reposing  on  the  sand,  while  others  lay  upon  the  rucks. 
Approaching  very  silently,  and  selecting  one  whose  head 
presented  a  fair  mark,  he  with  a  few  blows  secured  the 
prize.  Being  unable  to  make  a  fire  he  proceeded  to  cut  it 
up,  and  selecting  a  piece  of  the  liver,  ate  it  ravenously  ; 
tliis  he  had  no  sooner  done  than  he  was  seized  with 
excessive  sickness,  and  was  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  sand  lor 
a  length  of  time,  completely  exhausted.  Having  refreshed 
himself  with  some  water,  he  again  pursued  his  path  along 
shore,  when  by  great  good  fortune  he  fell  in  with  a  tor- 
toise ;  this  he  also  quickly  despatched,  and  the  flesh  agi-ee 
ing  with  his  stomach  renovated  his  strength  ;  he  was  soon 
afterwards  enabled  to  return  to  the  place  where  he  had 
left  the  seal,  which  he  forthwith  cut  up  into  long  strips, 
and  laying  them  upon  the  sand,  left  them  todrj-,  intending 
to  try  another  piece  for  breakfast  in  the  morning,  the 
remains  of  the  tortoise  sufficing  only  for  that  evening. 

In  this  manner,  he  existed  for  some  days,  sleeping  in  the 
woods  at  night,  and  roving  abroad  in  the  day :  but  the 
supply  of  seals  at  last  failed  him,  nor  could  he  find  another 
tortoise,  and  starvation  began  once  more  to  stare  him  in 
the  face.  It  happened  that  the  weather  was  particularly 
pleasant,  and  he  often  refreshed  himself  by  sleeping  on 
the  warm  sand  ;  a  gun  would  have  been  the  means  of  sup- 
plying him  with  plenty  of  water-fowl,  and  he  often  had  the 
vexation  of  seeing  quantities  of  such  birds  fiy  past  him 
with  impunity.  One  morning  when  he  had  wandered  some 
distance,  allaying  his  appetite  with  whatever  he  could  find 
upon  the  coast,  he  sank  down  beside  a  small  bank  quite 
exhausted,  and  fell  asleep.  On  awaking,  he  found  that  he 
had  overlaid  a  snake ;  its  species  was  different  from  the 
one  he  had  killed  in  the  woods,  and  it  was  not  quite  dead  ; 
the  unexpected  occurrence  not  a  little  startled  him,  and, 
placing  his  stick  under  its  speckled  belly,  he  tossed  it  into 
the  sea.  He  had  not  the  good  fortune,  with  all  his  in- 
dustry, to  meet  with  any  provision,  he  therefore  crawled 
back  to  the  bay.  In  the  morning,  which  was  very  serene 
and  pleasant,  he  sauntered  along,  but  with  the  same  want 
of  success  as  on  the  foregoing  day ;  nothing  could  he 
find  to  recruit  his  strength,  which  now  became  seriously 
impaired,  not  only  from  the  deprivation,  but  the  quality,  of 
the  food  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  eat.  The  morning 
being  very  far  advanced  and  the  sun  pleasantly  warm, 
he  threw  himself,  or  rather  fell,  down  upon  the  shore, 
and  obtained  in  sleep  a  respite  from  the  pangs  of 
hungrer. 

On  awaking,  he  beheld  the  amphibious  and  black  bully- 
head  of  a  large  seal,  who,  like  himself,  was  basking  in  the  sun 
and  enjoying  a  sound  sleep  ;  it  had  taken  up  its  situation, 
singular  as  it  may  appear,  almost  within  the  grasp  of  our 
famished  Crusoe.  Astonished  at  the  companionable  quali- 
ties displayed  by  his  unctuous  friend,  for  "  misery  acquaints 
a  man  with  strange  bed-fellows,"  he  raised  himself  up,  and 
gazed  perfectly  panic-struck  on  the  uncouth  monster,  who 
soundly  reposed  with  the  utmost  tranquillity.  From  what 
has  been  related,  it  will  be  concluded  that  poor  Lord  was 
not  at  this  time  very  strong,  and  unfortunately  he  had 
let  fall  his  club  about  twenty  paces  before  he  sank  down 
upon  the  shore,  and  feared  that  if  he  got  up  to  fetch  it, 
he  might  disturb  his  reposing  companion.  He  therefore 
determined  on  commencing  an  attack  with  his  knife. 
He  suddenly  darted  forward,  and  succeeded  in  encircling 
the  seal  in  his  arms  and  legs,  and  rolling  with  the  creature 
over  and  over ;  but  the  seal  was  too  strong  in  despite  of  all 
he  could  eff'ect,  and  they  both  rolled  into  the  sea. 

Vexed  and  confounded  at  the  escape  of  his  prey,  the 
more  so  when  he  found  his  hands  much  lacerated  in  the 
encounter,  he  crawled  on  shore,  where  he  luckily  recovered 
his  knife  which  he  had  dropped  on  the  spot  where  they 
iloundered.  As  he  did  not  expect  another  visit  from  this 
animal,  he  picked  up  his  club,  and  began  to  pursue  his 
road  back,  benumbed  with  cold,  and  much  reduced  by  the 
heavy  fatigue  of  the  day ;  he  had  not  gone  half  a  mile, 
when,  to  his  great  joy,  he  beheld  a  tolerably  large  tortoise 
moving  up  from  the  sea  towards  the  woods.  Exerting  his 
utmost  strength,  he  was  so  successful  as  to  arrive  in  suffi- 
cient time  to  intercept  its  retreat,  and  he  proceeded  to  des- 
patch it  without  delay.  This  supply  came  very  opportunely, 
and  after  this  meal  he  found  himself  so  much  the  better, 
that  he  reached  the  tree,  where  he  put  up  for  the  night, 
and  slept  without  disturbance.  The  next  morning  he 
finished  the  remains  of  the  tortoise,  and  he  then  juus* 
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torod  up  resolution  to  enter  the  forest,  in  order  to  keep  a 
look-out  from  the  mountain  from  whence  he  had  beheld 
the  American  ship  prepare  for  sailing.  He  succeeded  in 
sjaining  the  summit,  and  remained  all  this  day  viewing  the 
distant  horizon,  but  no  sail  ajjpeared,  and  the  night  passed 
heavily.  About  the  middle  of  the  next  day,  he  was  obliged 
by  hunger  to  return  to  the  beach,  the  island  being  destitute 
of  berries  or  fruits. 

In  this  manner  he  subsisted  till  the  morning  of  the 
twenty-first  day,  which  found  him  on  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain, 3'educed  to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  more  like  an 
apparition  than  a  human  being  ;  "  sharp  misery  had  worn 
him  to  the  bone,"  and  he  expected  to  die  very  shortly.  As 
his  eye  wandered  round  the  glittering  expanse,  he  thought 
he  distinguished  in  the  extreme  distance  a  dark  speck, 
which  he  took  to  be  a  sail.  He  gazed  at  it  most  intensely, 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  move,  and  he  concluded  it  was  a 
rock;  in  order  to  be  convmced,  he  lay  down,  and  brought 
the  stem  of  a  small  tree  to  bear  upon  the  distant  object, 
which  he  now  perceived  moved  along  the  level  horizon.  It 
must  be  a  ship,  out  she  was  passing  the  island,  and  he 
kept  anxiously  looking,  in  the  expectation  of  her  fading 
from  his  view.  In  a  short  time  he  could  perceive  her  to  be 
a  vessel  of  some  size,  but  his  heart  sank  within  him  when 
he  observed  soon  afterwards  that  she  stood  away  upon  a 
different  tack.  In  about  half  an  hour  she  tacked  again, 
and  it  now  became  evident  that  she  was  making  for  the 
island.  The  joy  of  the  poor  sufferer  at  this  welcome  sight 
broke  out  in  sundry  raptures  and  transports.  He  rushed 
down  the  mountain  with  such  little  caution,  that  he  stum- 
bled over  the  broken  rocks,  and  pitched  headlong  down 
the  broken  and  rugged  descent.  After  many  painful 
efforts,  he  staggered  from  the  woods  to  the  sea-shore,  and, 
when  he  beheld  the  ship  come  fairly  into  the  bay,  and 
anchor,  a  boat  hoisted  out,  and  pull  with  long  and  rapid 
strokes  towards  him,  he  fell  overpowered  upon  the  sand. 

On  the  boat  reaching  the  shore,  the  poor  fellow  appeared 
at  his  last  gasp,  and  all  he  could  articulate  was  "  Water, 
water!"  One  of  the  sailors  brought  some  in  a  can,  and 
suffered  him  to  drink  his  fill ;  soon  afterwards  he  again 
swooned  away,  and  in  this  state  they  carried  him  alongside, 
where  he  became  sensible,  but  unable  to  speak  or  move. 
His  helpless  condition  i-endercd  it  necessary  to  hoist  him 
on  board.  .  Nothing  could  exceed  the  kind  and  humane 
treatment  which  he  received  from  Captain  Cook,  and  the 
surgeon  of  the  ship,  to  whose  skill  and  attention  may  be 
attributed  his  ultimate  recovery,  as  from  the  quantity  of 
water  the  sailor  suffered  him  to  drink  (which  the  surgeon 
succeeded  in  dislodging  from  his  stomach,)  in  his  miserable 
and  emaciated  state,  the  medical  gentleman,  when  he  first 
saw  him,  had  but  faint  hopes  of  his  surviving;  indeed, 
this  gentleman  declared  that  he  could  not  have  lived  upon 
the  island  many  hours  longer.  In  a  short  time,  he  was 
well  enough  to  leave  his  cot,  when  he  was  informed  by 
Captain  Cook,  that  about  a  week's  sail  from  the  Gallapagos, 
he  had  luckily  fallen  in  with  the  ship  by  which  Lord  had 
been  left,  when  the  master  told  him,  that  a  youth  had  been 
missed,  and  was  left  upon  the  island ;  this  induced  the 
Captain  to  bear  up  for  the  place,  otherwise  he  had  no 
intention  of  making  it. 

This  individual  was  afterwards  Masters  Assistant  on 
board  his  Majesty's  ship  Druid. 

[Abridged  from  the  United  Service  Journal.'\ 


It  is  easy  to  exclude  the  noontide  light  by  closing  the 
eyes  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  resist  the  clearest  truth,  by  harden- 
ing the  heart  against  it. Keith  on  Prophecy. 

"  Where  did  your  Church  lurk,  in  what  cave  of  the  earth 
slept  she,  for  so  many  hundreds  of  years  together,  before 
the  birth  of  Martin  Luther?"  The  reply  is,  that  she 
Iw  ked  beneath  the  folds  of  that  garment  of  many  colours, 
which  the  hands  of  superstition  had  woven  and  embellished 
for  her,  and  wherewith  she  was  fantastically  encumbered 
and  disguised.  She  slept  in  that  cavern  of  enchantment, 
where  costly  odours  and  intoxicating  fumes  were  floating 
around,  to  overpower  her  sense,  and  to  suspend  her  faculties ; 
till,  at  last,  a  voice  was  heard  to  cry,  Sleep  no  more.  And 
then  she  started  up,  like  a  strong  man  refreshed,  and 
sliook  herself  from  the  dust  of  ages.  Then  did  she  cast 
aside  the  gorgeous  "  leadings,"  wliich  oppressed  her,  and 
stood  before  the  world,  a  sacred  form  of  brightness  and  of 
purity. Lk  Ba9. 


ON  THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  SEASONS  IN 
RURAL  PURSUITS. 
"Our  forefathers  probably  paid  more  attention  to  the 
periodical  occurrences  of  Natiire,  as  guides  for  direc- 
tion in  their  domestic  and  rural  occupations,  than  we 
of  the  present  day  are  accustomed  to  do.  They  seem 
to  have  referred  to  the  Book  of  Nature  more  fre- 
quently and  regularly  than  to  the  almanack.  Whether 
it  were,  that  the  one  being  always  open  before  them, 
was  ready  for  reference,  and  not  the  other,  certain  it 
is,  that  they  attended  to  the  signs  of  the  seasons,  and 
regarded  certain  natural  occurrences  as  indicating, 
and  reminding  them  of,  the  proper  time  for  com- 
mencing a  variety  of  affairs  in  common  life. 

The  time  was  (perhaps  it  is  not  yet  gone  by),  when 
no  good  housewife  would  think  of  brewing  when 
the  beans  were  in  blossom.  Ir.e  bursting  of  the 
alder-buds,  it  was  believed,  announced  the  period  at 
which  eels  begin  to  stir  out  of  their  winter  quarters, 
and,  therefore,  marked  the  season  for  the  miller  or 
fisherman  to  put  down  his  traps,  to  catch  them  at 
the  wears  and  flood-gates.  The  angler  considered 
the  season  at  which  tench  bite  most  freely  to  be  in- 
dicated by  the  blooming  of  the  wheat ;  and  when 
the  mulberry-tree  came  into  leaf,  the  gardener  judged 
that  he  might  safely  commit  his  tender  exotics  to  the 
open  air,  without  the  fear  of  injury  from  frosts  and 
cold.  Then  there  was  a  variety  of  old  sayings,  or 
proverbs,  in  vogue,  such  as — 

When  the  sloe-tree  is  white  as  a  sheet. 
Sow  your  barley,  whether  it  be  dry  or  wet. 

When  elder  is  white,  brew  and  bake  a  peck ; 
When  elder  is  black,  brew  and  bake  a  sack. 

People  talked  of  "  the  cuckoo  having  picked  up  the 
dirt,"  alluding  to  the  clean  state  of  the  country  at 
the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  cuckoo  ;  and  of  "  black- 
thorn winds,"  meaning  the  bleak  north-east  winds, 
so  commonly  prevalent  in  the  spring,  about  the  time 
of  the  blowing  of  the  blackthorn.  Virgil,  in  the 
recipe  he  gives  in  his  Georgics,  for  the  production  of 
a  stock  of  bees,  states  that  the  process  should  be 
begun. 

Before  the  meadows  blush  with  recent  flowers. 
And  prattling  swallows  hang  their  nests  on  high. 

And  Shakspeare,    in  his   Winter's  Tale,   speaks  of 

Daffodils 

That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty. 

The  intelligent  observer  of  nature,  from  whose 
writings  we  have  been  permitted  to  make  some  ex- 
tracts, has  been  greatly  struck  with  coincidences  of 
this  kind ;  and  he  mentions,  with  interest,  an  idea 
suggested  in  the  same  work,  of  forming  "  a  calendar, 
by  which  the  flowering  of  a  plant  should  acquaint  us 
with  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  and  the  appearance  of 
an  insect  tell  us  the  flowering  of  a  plant." 

Following  up  this  idea,  he  annexes  a  plan  of  su.ch 
a  calendar,  in  which  each  month,  except  "  dark 
December,"  contains  notices  of  these  occurrences  in 
nature.  The  grounds  for  his  rem.arks  are  extremely 
curious,  and  worthy  of  our  observation.  In  asso- 
ciating the  wasp  with  the  hawthorn-leaf  in  April,  the 
author  says,  "  Wasps  seem  to  delight  in  frequent- 
ing hawthorn-hedges  in  the  spring,  as  soon  as  the 
early  foliage  comes  out.  What  is  it  that  attracts 
them  to  these  haunts  ?  Perhaps  they  come  in  search 
of  the  larvae  of  other  insects  which  feed  on  the  haw- 
thorn. That  wasps,  whose  ordinary  food  seems  to 
be  fruit,  yet  occasionally  devour  insects,  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  as,  even  in  summer,  they  may  often  be 
seen  to  attack  and  devour  the  flies  in  the  windows. 
When  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  spring, 
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there  is  no  fruit  for  them ;  therefore  they  may,  at 
that  season  resort  to  hawthorn-hedges,  which  abound 
with  the  larva;  of  various  insects.  The  song  of  the 
cuckoo  is  found  to  occur  at  the  time  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Papilio  cardamines,  (or  orange-tipped 
butterfly.)  It  is  a  common  remark,  that  the  cuckoo 
is  seldom  heard  in  July,  and  this  papilio  is  rarely 
met  with  so  late.  In  the  end  of  November,  the 
little  winter- moth  (Phalana  brumariaj  is  classed  with 
the  late-flowering  asters."  "We  add  an  account  of 
this  insect  in  the  author's  own  words.  "  This 
modestly-attired  little  moth  is  found  abundantly 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  No- 
vember and  December.  Its  delicate  texture,  and 
weakly  form,  would  seem  to  mark  it  as  an  insect  ill 
calculated  to  endure  the  inclement  season  appointed 
as  its  proper  period  of  existence.  But  nature  knows 
her  own  business  best ;  and,  accordingly,  these 
slender  creatures  brave  the  tempestuous  weather 
they  are  doomed  to  encounter,  totally  regardless  of 
the  cold,  the  wet,  the  winds,  and  the  fogs  of  Novem- 
ber and  December ; 

These  little  bodies,  mighty  souls  inform  ? 
Let  it  blow,  or  rain,  or  shine,  there  they  are  sporting 
and  dancing  away,  under  the  sheltered  sides  of  banks 
and  hedges,  with  a  resolute  hardihood  and  perse- 
verance that  are  truly  admirable,  apparently  enjoying 
themselves  as  much  as  the  butterfly  in  the  sultry 
sun-beams  of  July." 

[From  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  in  the  Magazine 
of  Natural  History.^ 


If  a  man  will  look  at  most  of  his  prejudices,  he  will  find 
that  they  arise  from  his  field  of  view  being  necessarily 
narrow,  like  the  eye  of  the  fly.  He  can  have  but  little 
better  notions  of  the  whole  scheme  of  things,  as  has  been 
well  said,  than  a  fly  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral can  have  of  the  whole  structure.  He  is  offended, 
therefore,  by  inequalities,  which  are  lost  in  the  great 
design.  This  persuasion  will  fortify  him  against  many 
injurious,  and  troublesome  prejudices. Cecil. 


The  Christian  member  of  a  Christian  household  has  this 
heavenly  and  solacing  assurance,  "  that  so  strong,  so  un- 
earthly become  the  bonds  wliich  unite  those  who  have  long 
lived  together  in  the  unity  of  the  Spirit,  no  less  than 
community  of  blood ;  that  they  undoubtedly  enjoy,"  even 
in  absence,  "  a  certain,  though  undefinable,  fruition  of  each 
other's  presence  ;  they  hear  each  others  voices  speaking  in 
the  depth  of  their  bosoms,  dissuading,  approving,  comfort- 
ing, rejoicing,  and  thus  reahze,  to  its  fullest  extent,  that 
blessed    privilege,    alas !    how   seldom    enjoyed,   or   even 

understood,  of  the  communion  of  saints." The  Rectory 

of  Valehead. 


We  cannot  keep  our  bodies  long  here,  they  are  comiptible 
bodies,  and  will  tumble  into  dust ;  we  must  part  mth  them 
for  a  while,  and  if  ever  we  expect  and  desire  a  happy 
meeting  again,  we  must  use  them  with  modesty  and 
reverence  now. Sherlock. 


DEATH. 

Death! 

What  art  thou,  O  thou  great  mysterious  terror  ! 
The  way  to  thee  we  know  ;  diseases,  famine, 
Fire,  sword,  and  all  thy  ever-open  gates. 
Which  day  and  night,  stand  ready  to  receive  us  ; 
But  what's  beyond  them  ?— Who  shall  draw  that  veil  ? 
[Hughes's  Siege  of  Damascus.'] 
Answer,  by  the  late  Rev.  S.  Bishop,  M.  A. 
Beyond  ?  and.  Who  shall  draw  that  veil .?— The  man 
Whom  Christian  Spirit  hath  ennobled  can  : 
He  from  th"  abyss  beyond,  the  veil  shall  tear. 
For  'tis  his  triumph,  that  Death  is  not  there  ! 
Tliat  there  is  all  sublime  devotion's  scope  ; 
All  rest  from  sorrow ;  all  expanse  of  hope  ; 
There  perfect  souls,  the  path  he  treads,  who  trod ; 
There  ImmortaUty  !  there  Heaven !  there  God  ! 


THE  GREAT  BELL  OF  MOSCOW. 
In  our  first  volume,  (p.  20,)  we  gave  a  history  of 
Bells,  with  a  table  of  the  weights  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable.  The  following  account  of  the 
Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  is  furnished  in  compliance 
with  the  request  of  some  of  our  youthful  readers  in 
the  country. 

In  the  churches  of  Russia  in  general,  the  bells 
are  numerous  and  of  large  size.  They  are  hung, 
particularly  at  Moscow,  in  belfries,  or  steeples  sepa- 
rated from  the  churches ;  they  do  not  swing  like  our 
bells,  but  are  fixed  to  the  beams,  and  rung  by  a  rope 
tied  to  the  clapper  and  pulled  sideways.  One  of  these 
bells  in  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan's  Church,  at  Moscow, 
weighs  more  than  fifty-seven  tons.  It  is  used  only 
on  important  occasions.  "When  it  sounds,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  a  deep  and  hollow  murmur  vibrates  all  over 
Moscow,  like  the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast 
organ,  or  the  rolling  of  distant  thunder." 

"  The  Great  Bell  of  Moscow,  known  to  be  the 
largest  ever  founded,  (its  weight  being  upwards  of 
four  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  pounds,)  is  in  a 
deep  pit  in  the  midst  of  the  palace  of  the  Kremlin, 
(the  central  and  highest  part  of  the  city).  It  is  said 
to  have  fallen,  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  from  a  beam  to 
which  it  was  fastened.  But  this  is  not  the  fact.  The 
bell  remains  in  the  same  place  where  it  was  originally 
cast.  It  never  was  suspended;  the  Russians  might  as 
well  attempt  to  suspend  a  first-rate  line-of-battle  ship 
with  all  her  guns  and  stores.  A  fire  took  place  in  the 
Kremlin,  the  flames  caught  the  building  erected  over 
the  pit  where  the  bell  yet  remains,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  metal  became  hot ;  and  w'ater  thrown  to 
extinguish  the  fire  fell  upon  the  bell,  causing  the  frac- 
ture which  has  taken  place.  The  engraving  will 
give  an  accurate  view  of  its  present  appearance,  and 
also  of  the  descent  into  the  cave  by  means  of  a  dou- 
ble ladder.  The  entrance  is  by  a  trap -door,  placed 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  earth."  Dr.  Clarke  then 
describes  his  falling  into  the  pit  down  the  stairs,  by 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life.  "  The  bell," 
he  continues,  "  is  truly  a  mountain  of  metal.  It  is 
said  to  contain  a  very  large  proportion  of  gold  and 
silver.  While  it  was  in  fusion,  the  nobles  and  the 
people  cast  in,  as  votive  offerings,  their  plate  and 
money.  I  endeavoured,  in  vain,  to  assay  a  small 
part :  the  natives  regard  it  with  superstitious  venera- 
tion, and  would  not  allow  even  a  glrain  to  be  filed  off. 
The  compound  has  a  white  shining  appearance,  un- 
like bell-metal  in  general,  and  perhaps  its  silvery 
aspect  has  strengthened  if  not  excited  the  conjecture 
respecting  the  costliness  of  its  ingredients. 

On  festival  days,  peasants  visit  the  bell  as  they 
would  resort  to  a  church ;  considering  it  an  act  of 
devotion,  and  crossing  themselves  as  they  descend 
and  ascend  the  steps.  The  botfom  of  the  pit  is 
covered  with  water  and  large  pieces  of  timber  ;  these^ 
added  to  the  darkness,  render  it  always  an  unplea- 
sant and  unwholesome  place,  in  addition  to  the 
danger  arising  from  the  ladders  leading  to  the  bot- 
tom."— (Travels  in  Russia,  by  the  late  Dr.  Clarke.) 

With  the  assistance  of  six  Russian  officers,  Dr. 
Clarke  took  the  dimensions.  He  was  unable  to 
measure  the  basd,  that  being  buried  in  the  earth,  but 
within  two  feet  of  its  lower  extremity,  the  circum- 
ference was  found  to  be  sixty-seven  feet  four  inches. 
The  perpendicular  height,  from  the  top,  measures 
twenty- one  feet  four  inches  and  a  half.  In  the 
stoutest  part,  that  in  which  it  should  have  received 
the  blow  of  the  hammer,  its  thickness  is  twenty- 
three  inches.  They  were  able  to  ascertain  this,  by 
placing  their  hands  under  water  where  the  rent  had 
taken  place ;  this  is  above  seven  feet  high  from  the 
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lip  of  the  bell.  This  bell  is  supposed  by  Dr.  Clarke 
to  have  been  founded  in  1 653,  during  the  reign  of 
Alexis,  although   the    Russians    for    the    most   part 
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maintain,  probably  on  account  of  the  female  figure 
with  which  it  is  ornamented,  that  it  was  cast  during 
the  reign  of  their  Empress  Anne.  This  great  and 
powerful  princess  succeeded  Peter  the  Great  on  the 
throne,  in  1725. 

ANECDOTE  OF  THE  LATE  BENJAMIN  WEST,  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  ROYAL  ACADEMY. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1745,  one  of  his  sisters,  who  had 
been  married  some  time  before,  and  who  had  a  daughter, 
came  with  her  infant  to  spend  a  few  days  at  her  father's. 
When  the  child  was  asleep  in  the  cradle,  Mrs.  West  in- 
viced  her  daughter  to  gather  flowers  in  the  garden,  and 
committed  the  infant  to  the  care  of  Benjamin  during  their 
absence,  giving  him  a  fan  to  flap  away  the  flies  from  mo- 
lesting his  little  charge.  After  some  time,  the  child  hap- 
pened to  smile  in  its  sleep,  and  its  beauty  attracted  his 
attention.  He  looked  at  it  with  a  pleasure  which  he  had 
never  before  experienced,  and  observing  some  paper  on  a 
table,  together  with  pens  and  red  and  black  ink,  he  seized 
them  with  agitation,  and  endeavoured  to  delineate  a  por- 
trait ;  although  at  this  period  he  had  never  seen  an  en- 
graving or  a  picture,  and  was  only  in  the  seventh  year  of 
his  age.  Hearing  the  approach  of  his  mother  and  sister, 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  what  he  had  been  doing ;  but 
the  old  lady  observing  his  confusion,  inquired  what  he  was 
about,  and  requested  him  to  show  her  the  paper.  He 
obeyed,  entreating  her  not  to  be  angry.  Mrs.  West,  after 
looking  some  time  at  the  drawing  with  evident  pleasure, 
said  to  her  daughter,  "  I  declare,  he  has  made  a  likeness  of 
little  Sally ; "  and  kissed  him  with  much  fondness  and 
satisfaction.  This  encouraged  him  to  say,  that  if  it  would 
give  her  any  pleasure,  he  would  make  pictures  of  the 
flowers  which  she  held  in  her  hand ;  for  the  instinct  of  his 
genius  was  now  awakened,  and  he  felt  that  he  could  imi- 
tate the  forms  of  those  things  which  pleased  her  sight. 
This  happened  in  America,  near  Springfield  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, where  West  was  born. Galt's  Life  of  West. 


However  frequently  you  are  injured,  if  real  penitence  and 
contrition  follow  the  offence,  a  Christian  is  always  bound  to 
forgive. Bishop  Porteus. 


The  nominal  professions  of  religion  with  which  many  per- 
sons content  themselves,  seem  to  fit  them  for  little  else  than 
to  disgrace  Christianity  by  their  practice. Milner. 

A  kind  refusal  is  sometimes  as  gratifying  as  a  bestowal : 
he  who  can  alleviate  the  pain  of  an  ungracious  act  is  unpar- 
donable unless  he  do  so. 


AllNlVERSAnmS  IN  JULY. 
MONDAY,  0th. 

1397  The  Union  of  Calmar,  by  which  Norway,  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, were  formed  into  a  single  kingdom,  under  Margaret  of 
Denmark,  commonly  called  the  "  Semiramis  of  the  North." 
This  union  lasted  til!  1520,  when  Sweden  became  again  an 
independent  state  under  Gustavus  Vasa. 

1797  Died,  at  Beaconsfield,  Edmund  Burke. 
TUESDAY,  9th. 

1497  Vasco  de  Gama  sailed  from  Belem,  near  Lisbon,  on  a  voyage 
of  discovery,  which  terminated  in  his  finding  the  passage  to 
the  East  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  while  Columbus 
was  seeking  the  shores  of  Asia,  by  sailing  continually  to  the 
West,  and  in  so  doing  discovered  the  Neto  World.  The 
Portuguese  navigator,  by  patiently  pursuing  the  Coast  of 
Africa,  and  at  length  doubling  the  Cape,  which  terminates 
this  continent  on  the  south,  actually  arrived  on  this  long- 
sought  coast  the  22nd  of  May,  1499  after  a  voyage  of  one 
year  and  ten  months. 

1762  Catherine  II.  deposed  her  husband,  Peter  III.,  and  caused 
herself  to  be  proclaimed  Empress  of  all  the  Russias. 

1816  The  countries  of  La  Plata  and  Paraguay  declared  themselves 
free,  and  assumed  the  name  of  the  United  Provinces  of  South 
America. 

WEDNESDAY,  10th. 

1212  London  Bridge  was  nearly  consumed  by  a  fire,  which  broke 
out  at  both  ends  at  the  same  time.  In  this  conflagration  near 
3000  persons  perished,  the  sides  of  the  bridge  being  occupied 
by  rows  of  houses,  there  was,  consequently,  no  escape  for 
the  unfortunate  inhabitants,  thus  hemmed  in  by  the  fire  on 
two  sides,  and  the  water  behind. 

1472  The  Town  of  Beauvais  saved  from  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  Burgundians  by  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the  women,  who, 
when  the  garrison,  exhausted  by  a  long  resistance,  were  on 
the  point  of  giving  way,  came  to  their  assistance,  led  by  one 
Jeanne  de  Hachette.  This  heroine  herself  threw  down  from 
the  walls  the  Burgundian  officer,  who  was  about  to  plant  his 
standard  on  them.  Louis  XI.  made  an  honourable  marriage 
for  her,  and  commanded  that  the  event  should  be  annually 
commemorated  by  a  procession,  in  which  the  females  should 
walk  first ;    a  custom  which  prevails  to  this  day. 

1559  Henry  II.  of  France  died  of  a  wound  in  the  eye,  received  in 
a  tournament  from  the  Count  de  Montgomery.  In  his  last 
moments  the  monarch  commanded  that  the  unfortunate,  but 
innocent,  cause  of  his  death  should  not  be  molested  ;  but, 
fifteen  years  after,  he  was  arraigned  for  the  fact,  and  sacri- 
ficed to  the  revengeful  feelings  of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 
THURSDAY,  11th. 

1708  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Prince  Eugene  obtained  a 
great  victory  over  the  French  at  Audenard,  or  Oudenarde,  on 
the  Scheldt. 

PRIDAY,  12th. 

1536  Death  of  Erasmus.— He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  of 
the  extraordinary  age  in  which  he  flourished.  Equally  courted 
by  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  England,  and  by  the  Popes 
of  the  House  of  Medici,  he  could  never  be  induced  to 
abandon  the  learned  pursuits  in  which  he  delighted,  for  the 
employments  or  benefices  so  profusely  ofl^ered  to  him.  The 
cotemporary  of  Luther,  it  has  been  said  of  him,  that  there 
was  not  an  error  which  Luther  sought  to  reform  that  Erasmus 
had  not  made  the  subject  either  of  severe  censure  or  keen 
satire  ;  yet,  restrained  by  the  natural  timidity  of  his  temper, 
by  his  love  of  peace,  and  hoping  that  mild  measures  would 
produce  a  gradual  amelioration  of  the  vices  ne  so  loudly  cen- 
sured, he  chose  rather  to  assume  the  character  of  a  mediator 
between  Luther  and  the  Church  of  Rome,  than  openly  to 
join  the  party  of  the  reformers.  He  died  at  Basle,  in  the 
sixty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  interred  in  the  Cathedral 
of  that  town. 

SATURDAY,  13th. 

1771  Captain  Cook,  in  the  Endeavour,  returned  to  Portsmouth, 
havmg  sailed  round  the  world. 

1788  A  dreadful  storm  took  place  in  France,  which  desolated  the 

country  and  destroyed  the  harvest  for  a  space  of  fifty  leagues. 

1789  The  first  breaking  out  of  the  French  Revolution ;  the  mob  of 

Paris  forcibly  entered  the  Hospital  des  Invalides,  and  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  arms  deposited  there. 
1793  Marat,  the  coadjutor  of  Robespierre  and  Danton,  and  one  of 
the  worst  monsters  the  Revolution  produced,  was  assassinated 
by  Charlotte  Cord6. 

SUNDAY,  14th. 
Sixth  Sundat  after  Trinity. 
1223  JDied  at  Mantee,  in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  reign,  and  the 
fifty-ninth  of  his  age,  Philip  II.  of  France,  caWed   by  his 
historians  Philip- Augustus.  He  was  the  great  rival  of  Richard 
CcEur  de  Lion  of  England. 
1824  Riho  Riho,  or  Tamehameha  II.,  King  of  the  Sandwich  Islandt, 
died  in  London ;  his  wife,  who  came  to  this  country  with 
him,  had  died  about  a  week  before. 
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LICHFIELD  CATHEDRAL. 
The  first  authentic  mention  of  Lichfield  occurs  in 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History,  where  it  is  alluded  to 
as  the  See  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  Bishop.  The  name  is 
of  Saxon  origin,  but  its  etymology  has  been  much 
disputed.  In  the  Saxon  Chronicle  the  word  is 
written  Licetfeld;  in  Bede,  Lyccetfelth  and  Licitfeld. 
Some  etymologists  derive  its  signification  from  leccian, 
to  water  (and  it  is  well  known  to  have  abounded  in 
numerous  lakes  and  pools)  j  others,  from  the  verb 
licean  or  lician,  to  like,  or  to  be  agreeable,  and 
therefore  make  it  to  signify  Pleasant  Field.  It  has 
however  been  more  frequently  allowed  to  be  derived 
from  lie,  a  dead  body,  and  consequently  as  signifying 
cadaverum  campus,  the  Field  of  Dead  Bodies.  This  de- 
rivation is  supported  by  a  prevailing  tradition,  of  the 
martyrdom  of  a  thousand  British  Christians  on  this 
spot,  at  the  time  of  the  persecution  (a.  d.  303)  under 
Dioclesian,  when  Maximian  was  governor  of  Britain. 

It  is  certain  that  the  present  diocese  of  Lichfield 
and  Coventry,  anciently  formed  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  which,  being  conquered  by  (the 
Christian  King)  Oswy,  introduced  the  Christian  faith 
into  this  powerful  kingdom  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy. 
■He  made  Lichfield  an  episcopal  See,  by  appointing 
Diuma,  a  Scotsman,  the  first  Bishop,  A.  d.  656. 
After  a  succession  of  three  others,  the  famous 
Ceadda,  or  Chad,  was  raised  to  the  Bishopric  A.  D.  G67. 
Bede  informs  us,  that  "he  had  built  himself  an 
habitation  not  far  removed  from  the  church  j  wherein 
he  was  wont  to  pray,  and  read  with  a  few,  that  is, 
seven  or  eight,  of  the  brethren,  as  often  as  he  had  any 
spare  time  from  the  labour  and  ministry  of  the  word." 

From  this  period,  little  is  known  of  the  history  of 
the  See  till  after  the  Norman  Conquest,  when  at  the 
National  Council  held  in  London,  A.  d.  1075,  it  was 
determined  to  remove  the  See  of  Lichfield  to  Chester, 
which  was  done  by  Peter  (the  first  bishop  appointed 
by  William  the  Conqueror),  who  went  by  the  appella- 
tion of  Bishop  of  Chester  and  Lichfield.  Robert  de 
Lymesey  was  his  successor,  and  removed  the  See  to 
Coventry,  having  obtained  from  the  King,  the  custody 
of  that  Abbey  (originally  founded  by  Canute)  ;  this 
edifice  having  been  restored  and  greatly  enriched  by 
Leofric,  Earl  of  Hereford,  and  his  celebrated  wife 
Lady  Godiva.  Robert  Peeke,  chaplain  to  Henry  the 
First,  was  consecrated  to  this  See,  a.  d.  1117,  and 
was  succeeded,  1 128,  by  Roger  de  Clinton,  who  was  a 
liberal  benefactor  both  to  the  city  and  Cathedral 
church  of  Lichfield.  He  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  great 
part  of  the  latter,  to  have  increased  the  number  of 
Prebendaries,  and  to  have  appointed  the  first  Canons. 
De  Clinton  restored  the  See  to  Lichfield,  and  styled 
himself  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry.  Until 
the  establishment  of  Chester  as  a  separate  See,  a.  d. 
1542,  the  succeeding  bishops  were  indifferently  called 
Bishops  of  Lichfield,  Coventry,  and  Chester,  having 
an  episcopal  residence  at  each  place.  Coventry  and 
Lichfield  v/as  the  usual  designation  till  Bishop  Hacket, 
on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  placed  Lichfield 
before  Coventry,  as  a  compliment  to  the  loyalty  of 
the  former  place.  Walter  de  Langton  succeeded  to 
the  See  in  1295,  and  did  much  benefit  to  the  city, 
forming  streets,  causeways,  &c. ;  he  augmented  the 
income  of  the  Vicars,  expended  2000/.  on  a  shrine 
for  St.  Chad,  and  rebuilt  the  Bishop's  Palace,  giving 
the  old  episcopal  house  to  the  Vicars  Choral. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the  Cathedral 
became  a  prey  to  depredation;  its  ornaments,  sta- 
tues, shrines,  and  all  other  valuable  articles  were 
converted  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  with  the  exception 
of  the  shrine  of  St.  Ceadda  j  this  was  saved  by  the 
intercession  of  the  Bishop,   Rowland  Lea,  who  ob- 


tained it  from  the  King.  This  prelate  earnestly 
endeavoured  to  save  the  monastery  of  Coventry,  and 
its  fine  church,  from  spoliation,  but  in  this  his  la- 
bour was  fruitless,  and  they  were  entirely  demolished. 

Little  of  interest  occurs  afterwards  in  the  historical 
details  of  Lichfield,  till  the  commencement  of  the 
civil  wars.  In  1 642,  a  troop  was  raised  for  King 
Charles  by  Sir  Richard  Dyott,  Kt.  :  during  this  time 
the  Close  sustained  three  sieges,  by  which  the 
Cathedral  was  greatly  injured.  Preparations  to  con- 
siderable extent  were  made,  1 643,  to  defend  the  Close 
against  Lord  Brooke,  and  three  thousand  troops. 
This  nobleman  was  a  zealous  opposer  of  episcopacy, 
and  had  determined  on  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  Cathedral ;  on  his  approach  to  Lichfield  he  prayed 
that  he  might  be  annihilated  if  his  cause  were  unjust ; 
on  his  return  from  placing  his  artillery,  he  was  shot 
by  a  brace  of  bullets,  discharged  by  a  deaf  and  dumb 
gentleman,  of  the  name  of  Dyott,  who  had  watched 
Lord  Brooke's  motions  from  the  top  of  the  cathedral. 
Lord  Brooke's  body  was  removed  to  Warwick  to 
be  buried  with  his  ancestors ;  the  armour  worn  by 
him  on  this  fatal  day,  and  his  doublet  stained  with 
blood,  are  in  the  armoury  at  Warwick  Castle.  The 
gun  with  which  he  was  killed  remains  in  possession 
of  the  Dyott  family,  resident  near  Lichfield. 

Notwithstanding  the  check  given  to  the  rebels 
by  the  death  of  their  leader,  the  garrison  could  not 
long  stand  the  siege,  and  were  constrained  to  yield 
to  the  Parliamentary  forces.  This  was  the  first 
cathedral  which  surrendered  to  them,  and  every 
species  of  havoc  and  profanation  was  committed  by 
these  miscreants.  The  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
King's  party  were  imprisoned  in  the  Cathedral  three 
days  and  four  nights  without  food,  except  what  could 
privately  be  obtained,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  season 
obliged  them  to  convert  the  seats  and  desks  into  fuel. 
At  this  period  the  venerable  pile  became  one  scene  of 
desolation,  the  centre  spire  was  battered  do\\Ti,  the 
costly  monuments  destroyed,  and  amongst  others, 
that  of  Lord  Paget,  sculptured  in  Italy  at  the 
enormous  expense  of  700/.  Dugdale  says,  "  courts  of 
guard  were  kept  in  the  aisles  ;  they  broke  up  the 
pavement,  every  day  hunted  a  cat  with  hounds 
throughout  the  Church,  delighting  themselves  in  the 
echo  from  the  goodly  vaulted  roof,  and  to  add  to  their 
wickedness,  brought  a  calf  into  it  wrapt  in  linen, 
carried  it  to  the  font,  sprinkled  it  with  water,  and 
gave  it  a  name  in  scorn  and  derision  of  that  holy 
sacrament.  Baptism ;  and  when  Prince  Rupert  re- 
covered that  Church  by  force.  Colonel  Russel,  the 
governor  carried  away  the  communion-plate  and  linen, 
with  whatsoever  else  was  of  value." 

The  Close  was  retaken  by  Prince  Rupert  in  1 643, 
and  Colonel  Hawey  Bagot  was  ajipointed  Governor 
of  the  garrison ;  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining 
Charles  the  First,  after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when 
his  majesty  left  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  and  slept  at 
Governor  Bagot's,  in  Lichfield,  on  the  15th  of  June 
1 645  3  this  unfortunate  monarch  twice  afterwards 
revisited  this  city ;  but  short  was  its  period  of  tran- 
quillity, for  in  1646,  the  Close  was  again  taken  by 
the  Parliamentary  forces,  under  Sir  William  Brereton, 
and  its  walls  dismantled.  In  1651,  by  authority  of 
the  Rump  Parliament,  men  were  employed  to  strip 
oflF  the  lead  from  the  roof  of  the  Cathedral,  and 
break  in  pieces  the  Bells  *.  It  may  not  be  uninterest- 
ing to  remark  on  the  heavy  afflictions,  or  violent 
deaths,  suffered  by  many  of  the  spoliators  of  the 
Church  of  those  days;  among  others.  Colonel  Dan- 
vers  who  stripped  the  roof,  and  Pickings  who  demo- 
lished the  bells,  met  with  untimely  ends. 

*  For  the  History  of  Bells,  see  this  Magazine,  vol.  i,,  p.  20. 
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We  find  that  although  the  building  was  in  this 
dilapidated  state,  its  ministers  did  not  neglect  their 
duties,  andAshmole  has  the  following  memorandum. 
"  This  morning  Mr.  Rawlings  of  Lichfield  told  me, 
that  the  vicars  of  the  Cathedral  had  entered  the 
Chapter-house,  and  there  said  service}  that  this, 
with  the  Vestry,  was  the  only  place  in  the  church 
that  had  a  roof  to  shelter  them . "  On  the  Restoration, 
Dr.  John  Hacket  was  happily  appointed  prelate :  he 
found  the  church  httle  better  than  a  heap  of  ruins, 
but,  zealous  in  the  cause  of  religion,  he  immediately 
set  to  work  with  an  activity  rarely  equalled.  The 
morning  after  his  arrival,  he  employed  his  own  coach 
horses  to  remove  the  rubbish,  and  took  the  most 
vigorous  measures  to  obtain  assistance;  petitioning 
from  house  to  house  for  pecuniary  aid,  and  being 
himself  a  liberal  benefactor.  By  his  unwearied  dili- 
gence and  munificence,  the  Cathedral  in  the  space  of 
eight  years  had  nearly  regained  its  original  splen- 
dour, and  was  re-consecrated  in  1669.  The  intrepid 
character  of  this  admirable  man  may  be  shown  by 
the  following  anecdote. — Hacket  was  preaching  in 
London,  during  the  persecution  of  the  established 
Church,  and  although  the  Liturgy  was  proscribed, 
under  a  severe  penalty,  he  continued  the  use  of  it ; 
at  length,  an  armed  sergeant  and  trooper  were  sent 
to  the  church  to  compel  his  obedience,  but  he,  with 
a  firm  voice  and  unintimidated  manner,  read  the 
service  as  he  was  wont  to  do ;  and  when  the  soldiers, 
placing  a  pistol  at  his  head,  threatened  him  with 
instant  death,  he  calmly  replied  "  Soldiers,  I  am 
doing  my  duty,  do  you  do  yours !"  then  with  a  voice 
equally  composed,  he  resumed  the  prayers.  Tlie 
soldiers,  awe-struck  by  his  pious  courage,  left  the 
church  in  astonishment! 

From  Bishop  Racket's  time,  the  Cathedral  under- 
went little  alteration  till  the  year  1788,  when  the 
building  being  acknowledged  to  be  in  a  very  dilapi- 
dated state,  subscriptions  were  raised  to  repair  and 
renovate  it.  Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wyatt,  the 
external  structure  was  put  in  good  order,  and  the 
internal  decorations  restored  and  embellished.  The 
beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  edifice  has  since  been 
greatly  enhanced,  by  the  addition  of  some  painted 
windows,  from  the  dissolved  Abbey  of  Herckenrode 
in  Germany :  this  valuable  purchase  was  obtained  by 
the  Dcciu  and  Chapter,  through  the  liberality  of  the 
late  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  who  made  the  acquisition 
when  travelling  on  the  Continent,  for  the  small  sum 
of  200/.,  and  generously  transferred  to  them  his 
bargain,  estimated  at  10,000/.  These  windows  were 
painted  at  the  period  when  the  art  had  attained  its 
highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  are  considered  by 
connoisseurs  as  very  valuable  and  choice  specimens. 
Several  modern  windows  of  superior  merit,  have  also 
been  inserted,  by  the  present  Dean,  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
and  others  interested  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
venerable  pile.  The  large  window  at  the  west, 
which  had  been  totally  destroyed  during  the  civil 
wars,  and  restored  by  James  the  Second  when  Duke 
of  York,  has  been  filled  with  painted  glass,  from  a 
legacy  of  Dr.  Addenbroke,  who  died  Dean  of  this 
Cathedral,  in  1776. 

Although  this  Cathedral  cannot  compete  in  size 
and  magnificence  with  York  and  some  others,  in 
point  of  elegance  it  is  inferior  to  none,  and  its  light 
and  beautiful  architecture  is  the  theme  of  universal 
admiration.  The  building  is  in  form  of  a  cross, 
having  a  large  spire  at  the  intersection  of  the  cross, 
and  two  smaller  ones  at  the  west  end ;  the  pyramidal 
form  of  the  western  facade,  enriched  with  highly 
wrought  decorations  and  tracery,  is  eminently  beau- 
tiful j  neither  must  the  centre  porch  be  forgotten. 


being  no  less  worthy  of  notice.  The  external  length 
of  the  church  is  400  feet,  and  the  breadth  in  the 
transept  187  feet.  The  Nave  and  Aisles  are  good 
specimens  of  the  simple  yet  exquisite  taste  of  the 
architecture  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centu- 
ries; the  clustered  columns,  delicately  moulded 
arches,  and  vaulted  roof,  impress  the  beholder  with 
a  solemn  and  pleasing  effect.  Amongst  the  nume- 
rous monuments,  we  must  give  the  first  place  to 
that  of  the  Cathedral's  greatest  benefactor,  the 
good  and  pious  Bishop  Hacket:  it  consists  of  a 
recumbent  figure,  and  at  the  head  is  engraved  the 
following  appropriate  inscription;  "  I  will  not  suffer 
mine  eyes  to  sleep,  till  I  have  found  out  a  place  for 
the  temple  of  the  Lord."  But  the  monument  which 
attracts  the  eager  attention  of  all  admirers  of  the 
sculptorial  art,  is  that  erected  to  the  memory  of  the 
two  Miss  Robinsons;  it  is  considered  a  ckef-d'ceuvre 
of  Chantrey's,  and  certainly  has  rarely  been  equalled 
for  beauty  of  design  and  workmanship.  The  remains 
of  many  celebrated  characters  are  recorded  within 
these  walls — that  colossus  of  literature.  Dr.  Johnson, 
justly  the  pride  and  boast  of  Lichfield :  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montague,  who  so  greatly  benefited  man- 
kind by  the  introduction  of  the  art  of  Inoculation. 
Gilbert  Walmesley,  Dr.  Smalbroke,  Dean  Addison, 
David  Garrick,  and  Andrew  Newton,  who  founded 
and  endowed  the  noble  institution  in  the  Close,  for 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  Clergy;  for  this  purpose, 
he  gave,  by  will  and  donation,  the  sum  of  forty 
thousand  pounds. 

The  Diocese  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry,  was  in 
early  times  of  very  great  extent;  it  is  now  much 
more  limited,  but  contains  the  whole  county  of 
Stafford  (except  Brome  and  Clent,  which  belong  to 
Worcester),  all  Derbyshire,  the  greater  part  of  War- 
wickshire, and  nearly  half  of  Shropshire.  It  has 
the  Archdeaconries  of  Salop,  Coventry,  Stafford  and 
Derby.  In  the  reign  of  King  John,  permission  was 
granted  to  the  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and  Coventry  to 
build  a  castle  at  Eccleshall,  and  this  has  generally 
been,  as  it  now  is,  the  residence  of  the  Bishop. 
There  is  also  a  palace  in  Lichfield  belonging  to  the 
See;  the  present  one  was  erected  in  1687,  by  Bishop 
Wood,  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  garden  of 
Langton's  Palace  (of  which  there  are  no  remains), 
and  was  built  in  compliance  with  an  order  from 
Archbishop  Sancroft,  as  compensation  for  damage 
committed  upon  property  belonging  to  the  See. 

Lichfield  being  situated  on  the  road  between  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool  (now  so  much  the  hne  of  com- 
munication with  our  sister  country),  is  much  fre- 
quented by  travellers ;  and  few  places  are  more 
interesting  to  the  lover  of  literature,  having  been 
either  the  natal  spot,  or  home,  of  so  many  distin 
guished  for  learned  attainments.  Every  one  capable 
of  appreciating  the  profound  wisdom  and  moral 
energy  of  Johnson,  must  feel  a  reverence  and  respect 
for  the  place  where  he  first  drew  breath.  Thomas 
Newton,  Bishop  of  Bristol,  brother  to  Andrew  New- 
ton, whom  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  the 
learned  author  of  Dissertations  on  the  Prophecies,  was  a 
native  of  this  city  ;  as  was  also  that  famous  virtuoso, 
Elias  Ashmole,  the  contributor  of  a  valuable  collec- 
tion of  curiosities  and  MSS.  to  the  University  of 
Oxford,  now  assembled  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 
Here  was  the  paternal  residence  of  that  elegant 
scholar,  Addison;  and  in  addition  to  the  names 
already  brought  forward,  Lichfield  could  boast 
amongst  its  inhabitants  the  eccentric  James  Day, 
author  of  Sandford  and  Merton,  Mr.  and  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  Dr.  Darwin,  of  botanical  celebrity,  and 
severaJi  others  of  highly  esteemed  intellectual  powers. 

66—2 
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WOODCROFT   HOUSE,    NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 


WOODCROFT  HOUSE, 

Of  which  we  furnish  a  view  from  the  pencil  of  Mr. 
Blore,  is  situated  in  the  parish  of  Etton,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, about  four  miles  from  the  city  of  Peterbo- 
rough. This  building  well  deserves  notice  as  an  early 
and  perfect  specimen  of  English  domestic  architecture. 
The  form  of  the  windows  is  pecvdiar  to  the  time  of  the 
first  two  Edwards,  and  the  character  of  the  mouldings 
evidently  points  out  that  period,  as  the  date  of  its 
erection.  The  masonry  is  remarkably  well  executed, 
and  the  mouldings  beautifully  worked ;  those  forming 
the  finish  of  the  Tower,  over  the  entrance,  are  distin- 
guished by  a  boldness  rarely  to  be  met  with.  Origi- 
nally, this  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  strength  j 
it  was  surrounded  by  water,  excepting  at  the  western 
approach,  and  the  walls  are  four  feet  in  thickness. 
Though  nothing  remains  of  an  embattled  parapet, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  it  possessed  such 
provision  for  defence,  and  that  in  this,  as  in  other 
respects,  it  partook  of  the  character  of  the  mansion- 
houses  of  the  age. 

The  round  bastion  at  the  north  end,  represented 
in  the  drawing,  is  that  portion  of  the  building  to 
which  an  interesting  historical  incident  is  attached ; 
one  of  those  events,  which  are  the  melancholy,  and 
certain  fruits  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

Dr.  Michael  Hudson,  who  is  styled  by  Wood, 
"  an  understanding  and  sober  person,  and  of  great 
fidelity,"  was,  from  his  sincerity,  called  by  King 
Charles  the  First,  his  "  plain-dealing  Chaplain." 
When  the  troubles  of  that  period  commenced,  Hud- 
son, like  some  others  of  his  profession,  left  his  bene- 
fice, under  an  impression  that  his  monarch  demanded 
his  personal  aid  ;  and  King  Charles  having,  as  we  are 
told,  "  an  especial  respect  for  his  signal  loyalty  and 
courage,"  intrusted  him  with  some  important  secrets, 
as  regarded  his  own  proceedings.  Hudson  proved 
himself  a  courageous  soldier,  but,  being  apprehended 
by  the  Parliamentary  forces,  he  suflFered  a  tedious 
confinement.  Escaping  from  his  prison  in  London, 
he  joined  a  body  of  royalists,  who  had  fled  to 
Woodcroft  House.  When  attacked  there  by  the 
Parliamentary  forces,  Hudson,  with  some  of  his 
bravest  soldiers,  went  up  to  the  battlements,  where 
they  defended  themselves  for  some  time.  At  length 
they  yielded,  upon  the  promise  of  quarter;  but 
when  the  rebels  were  admitted,  they  broke  their 
engagement.  Hudson  was  forced  over  the  battle- 
ments, and  clung  to  one  of  the  stone  spouts  repre- 


sented in  the  drawing.  His  hands  being  either 
actually  cut  off,  or  severely  hacked  and  bruised  by 
the  sabres  of  the  soldiers,  he  quitted  his  hold  and  fell 
into  the  moat  underneath,  desiring  only  to  reach  the 
land  and  die  there ;  but  this  miserable  boon  was 
denied  him,  as,  in  attempting  to  reach  the  bank,  he 
was  knocked  on  the  head  with  the  but-end  of  a 
musket,  and  drowned*. 

May  we  never,  by  God's  blessing,  witness  a  recur- 
rence of  the  scenes  which  were  presented  at  this 
eventful  period  of  our  history !  Our  great  dramatic 
poet,  who  showed  his  patriotism,  by  always  giving  to 
his  countrymen  the  wisest  counsel,  and  encouraging 
correct  sentiments  respecting  justice  and  good  govern- 
ment, thus  beautifully  describes  a  kingdom,  restored 
to  the  blessings  of  internal  tranquillity. 

No  more  shall  trenching  war  channel  her  fields, 
Nor  bruise  her  flow" rets  with  the  armed  hoofs 
Of  hostile  paces:  those  opposed  eyes. 
Which,  Uke  the  meteors  of  a  troubled  heaven, 
All  of  one  nature,  of  one  substance  bred, 
Did  lately  meet  in  the  intestine  shock 
And  furious  close  of  civil  butchery, 
Shall  now,  in  mutual,  well-beseeming  ranks, 
March  all  one  way  ;   and  be  no  more  oppos'd 
Against  acquaintance,  kindred,  and  allies  ; 
The  edge  of  war,  like  an  ill-sheathed  knife. 

No  more  shall  cut  his  master. Henry  IV.,  Part  I. 

H.  M. 

*  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  novel  of  Woodstock,  has  skilfully  worked 
this  incident  into  the  narrative,  but  has  departed  from  historical 
accuracy,  both  in  fixing  the  scene  in  Shropshire,  and  restoring  to 
life  the  sufferer,  whom  he  calls  Albanv  Rochecliffe. 


SYMBOLICAL  WRITING 
It  would  seem  that  the  earliest  of  all  written  language 
consisted  of  actual  drawings  of  the  forms  of  animals 
or  things ;  rudely  sketched,  indeed,  by  the  hands  of  our 
rude  forefathers,  but  sufficiently  plain  to  mark  the  ob- 
ject designed.  This  mode  appears  the  more  natural, 
because  the  representation  of  sounds,  which  express 
the  names  of  things,  by  certain  characters  or  alphabets, 
which  is  the  mode  now  most  extensively  in  use,  must 
necessarily  require  some  previous  concert  between 
two  parties,  the  one  of  whom  suggests,  and  the  other 
agrees,  that  a  particular  mark  or  form  on  paper  shall 
be  the  symbol  for  a  particular  sound.  But  if  we 
suppose  a  savage  separated  from  his  friend,  and 
wishing  to  communicate  with  him,  without  having 
had  this  previous  consultation,  and  supposing  that 
he  has  lent  his  distant  acquaintance  some  articles  of 
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furniture,  such  as  his  bow  and  arrows,  or  his  knife, 
which  he  is  anxious  to  have  returned,  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  messenger,  it  seems  highly  probable, 
that  his  first  impulse  would  be  to  make  a  rude  sketch 
of  these  articles,  and  transmit  the  impression  to  his 
friend.  Were  the  latter  an  acute  man  he  would 
probably  understand  the  allusion  ;  and,  were  he  not 
intelligent  enough  for  this  purpose,  it  is  clear  he 
would  not  be  nearly  sufficiently  so  to  comprehend  the 
symbols  to  denote  sounds.  So  that  the  simplicity  of 
this  mode  of  writing  might  suggest  the  probability  of 
its  being  the  first  resorted  to,  without  alluding  to  the 
hieroglyphics  yet  remaining  on  the  Egyptian  tombs, 
which,  from  our  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
manners,  customs,  and  general  objects  with  which 
the  Egyptians  were  conversant,  are  very  difficult  to 
decipher,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  learning  expended 
in  explaining  them.  As  a  modem  specimen  of  this 
kind  of  writing,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to 
describe  a  letter  which  M.  Martinez  received  from 
an  inhabitant  of  the  Caroline  Islands,  in  the  Eastern 
Ocean.  The  following  is  the  drawing  of  the  letter 
alluded  to,  and  the  descripticm  is  taken  from  Freyci- 
NET  and  Arago's  Voyage. 


"  This  was  written  to  M.  Martinez,  at  Rotta,  who 
had  commissioned  a  Tamor  of  Sathoual  to  send 
him  some  shells,  promising  in  exchange  a  few  pieces 
of  iron.  The  captain  gave  him  the  sheet  of  paper, 
the  original  of  which  is  in  my  possession,  and  is  in 
red  characters.  The  figure  at  the  top  of  the  letter 
was  placed  there  as  the  bearer  of  compliments  :  the 
branch  under  him  is  the  type  of  peace  and  amity  : 
the  marks  in  the  column  on  the  left  hand  indicate  the 
sort  of  shells  the  Carolinian  had  sent  to  M.  Martinez. 
In  the  column  on  the  right,  are  placed  the  objects  he 
desired  in  exchange ;  namely,  three  large  fishing 
hooks,  four  small  ones,  two  pieces  of  iron  of  the 
shape  of  axes,  and  two  pieces  a  little  longer."  This 
curiously-expressed  request  was  gratified,  and  many 
handsome  shells  obtained  in  return. 

This  is,  perhaps,  as  clear  an  instance  as  can  be 
found,  of  the  mode  in  which  an  unlettered  people 
would  endeavour  to  convey  the  expression  of  their 
wishes  to  their  friends  at  a  distance,  and  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  elegant  though  complicated 
process  of  ovu-  own  method  of  writing. 

In  the  written  language  of  the  Chinese,  a  great 
proof  of  its  having  originated  in  this  picture-writing, 
may  yet  be  seen  by  a  little  attention  to  the  forms  of 
their  characters,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language 
now  generally  in  practice,  in  which  these  early 
symbols  are  discernible,  though  some  have  attempted 
to  explain  the  Hebrew  language  in  the  same  way,  by 
maintaining  that  the  letters  composing  the  Alphabet 
were  at  first  characters  or  drawings  of  things.  In 
the  modern  Chinese,  however,  much  of  the  early  rude 
formation  of  the  characters  has  been  altered,  arising, 
probably,  in  some  degree,  from  a  greater  improvement 


in  taste  inducii^g  the  nation  to  alter  these  rough  to 
more  elegant  forms,  and  partly  from  the  facility  of 
writing  requiring  the  scribe,  in  some  cases,  to  strike 
off,  and  in  others  to  connect,  various  parts  of  the 
original  figure.     Thus,  the  present  Chinese  character 

for  '  a  man,'  is     /^    which  was   originally  drawn 


-^or^or)^, 


here  it  is  plain  that,  by  lopping 


off  some  of  the  limbs  of  this  rude  representative  of  the 
human  species,  we  leave  something  like  the  form  of 
the  present  character,  though  it  would  appear,  that  a 
long  succession  of  ages  must  have  pohshed  the  rough 
material  to  the  improved  shape  which  it  now  pos- 
sesses.   Again,  the  character  to  denote  '  the  ear,'  was 

formerly  drawn  (^   which    is   now    softened  into 


the  present  form,  thus 


'  A  range  of  hills,'  or 


'  mound,'  at  first  drawn     rCY\  has  now  become  jJL/ 

'  The  sun,'  (3  ^^  "^'^  S  •     "^^^  reader's  ingenuity 

may  be  exercised  and  amused,  and  he  will  be  enabled 
to  see  how  far  the  preceding  remarks  are  well- 
grounded,  if  we  present  him  with  a  few  of  the  original 
drawings,  placed  side  by  side  with  the  characters 
into  which  they  have  been  gradually  altered,  and 
which  are  now  in  general  use. 

The  numbers  one,  two,  three,  and  four,  rsmain  the 
same,  being  the  simplest  form  which  can  be  devised, 
to  maintain  the  connexion  of  the  drawing  with  the 
idea  conceived. 

—  .  Three,    "^T"'  Four. 


One, 


Two, 


Present      .    Ancient 
character.  form. 


/5lvN  jthe  human 
^^Z/J       face. 


jn     the  moon,  r^ 


Present 
character. 


'■     ^ 


the  mouth.       JJ 

gue  m     yT 
idst  of   "per 

-Lb 


^.      the    tongue  in 
••\'        the  m 
V«=y        the  mouth 


the  teeth. 


\m 


<2>    the  eye.     g 

In  order  to  save  a  multiplicity  of  characters,  a 
single  one  is  often  placed  in  various  positions,  to  con- 
vey ideas  which  it  would  be  very  difficult,  and  often 
impossible,  to  express  by  a  simple  drawing  of  the 
object :  for  instance,  how  could  the  idea  of  '  a  corpse' 
be  represented  on  paper ;  the  figure  of  a  man,  it  is 
easily  seen,  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  cannot  tell,  from 
looking  at  a  picture  so  unfinished  as  the  rapidity  of 
writing  would  demand,  whether  the  breath  be  in  or 
out  of  the  body  ;  they,  therefore,  take  the  figure  for 
man  we  have  before  seen,  and  lay  it  prostrate,  thus 

The  figure  to  represent  a  rock  \  is  sup- 
posed to  imply  a  rock  jutting  over,  and  affording 
shelter,  and  from  this  was  formed  the  following  to 

denote  '  a  stone,'  /a  ,  that  is,  as  it  were,  a  portion 
cut  out  of  the  rock  5   hence,  to  imply  a  heap  of 
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stones,  the  form  ^g-  >g  would  readily  suggest  itself. 

On  the  same  principle  it  would  be  very  diflficult  to 
describe  hail  in  a  sketch  ;  but,  by  considering  it  (if 
we  may  be  allowed  the  term)  as  hardened  water, 
they  add  to  the  character  denoting  rain  the  appear- 
ance of  solid  drops  falling ;  thus,  '  rain'  is  expressed 


^^afh 


and  '  hail '  thus 


r$^. 


In  representing  the 


forms  of  animals,  or  things,  no  further  accomplish- 
ment was  necessary  than  accuracy  of  eye,  and  skill 
in  delineating  the  various  shapes  ;  but  much  greater 
ingenuity  is  required  in  order  to  represent  intangible 
or  invisible  substances,  such  as  light,  air,  &c.,  or  the 
qualities  of  things  which  we  call  by  the  term  adjec- 
tives, such  as  those  implying  strength,  weakness,  or 
various  actions,  as  to  walk,  to  stop,  to  eat,  to  desire, 
&c.,  in  fact,  all  kinds  of  verbs.  This  difficult  matter 
is  generally  accomplished  by  the  union  of  two  or 
more  simple  forms,  placed  together  in  such  a  way, 
that  their  combination  may  suggest  the  idea  required. 
To  express  brightness,  the  figures  of  the  '  sun'  and 


INTEMPERANCE. 


'  moon'  are  placed  together 


•o> 


In  the  character 


which  they  employ  to  denote  the  adjective  '  aspiring', 
a  man's  breath  is  represented  as  going  out  of  the 


body  and  ascending 


n 


To  hanker  after  or  desire 


earnestly,  is  represented  by  this  character  of  breath 
combined  with  water,  corresponding,  in  fact,  with 
our    somewhat    common    phrase    '  mouth-watering' 

I    ri  .     The  rather  difficult  character  of  a  king  is 

described  by  '  one,'  — •  j  and  the  character  for  land 
~\-   ,  or   imited      4-    ,  implying  the  feudal  idea  of 

sovereignty,  all  the  land  belonging  to  one.  The 
adverbs  *  above'  and  '  below'  are  very  simply  ex- 
pressed, the  former  being  i  ,  and  the  latter  i~". 
Crafty  and  intriguing  finds  its  corresponding  cha- 
racter in  the  little  crooked  symbol  /  n.     The  idea 

of  a  family  is  very  happily  and  prettily  expressed 
by   the    symbol    of  a  '  house,'    under   which    three 


human  beings  are  sheltered    j    n\  .     Many  more  in- 

stances,  and  some  very  remarkable  ones,  might  be 
adduced  of  this  mode  of  representing  complex  ideas, 
by  the  union  of  two  or  more  characters  for  simple 
objects.  In  fact,  most  of.  the  words,  perhaps,  in  com- 
mon use  in  Chinese  writing,  might  be  divided,  and 
subdivided,  till  the  original  simple  ideas  had  been 
traced  out,  and  the  reason  of  their  formation  dis- 
tinctly shown  5  but  the  progress  of  time  and  refine- 
ment, has  so  movdded  and  altered  even  the  most 
simple  characters  in  the  language,  that  considerable 
research  would  be  required  to  perform  such  a  task 
so  many  ages  after  their  original  formation.  The  in- 
ventor of  this  species  of  writing  amongst  this  sin- 
gular nation  is  said  to  be  Tsang-hee,  of  whom  tradi- 
tion or  invention  has  preserved  the  portrait ;  and,  in 
order  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  spectator  some 
idea  of  his  depth  of  intellect,  and  extent  of  mental 
vision,  they  have  expressly  chosen  to  represent  him 
as  enjoying  the  privilege  of  four  eyes,  instead  of  the 
number  possessed  by  ordinary  mortals. 

S.  B. 


The  histories  of  all  nations  show  that,  in  the  in- 
fancy of  society,  man  has  few  wants.  Food  for  the 
sustenance  of  life,  clothing  for  the  covering  of  his 
person,  and  a  habitation  to  shelter  him  from  the  wind 
and  the  storm,  form  the  chief  objects  of  his  desire ; 
and  these  he  is  easily  enabled  to  supply  from  the  rich 
storehouse  of  nature,  which  the  bountiful  Creator  has 
furnished  for  his  use.  The  earth  has  never  ceased  to 
reward  the  industry  of  man  ;  and  his  daily  necessities 
being  thus  provided  for,  his  future  worldly  wants 
occupy  but  a  small  share  of  his  thoughts. 

As  mankind  multiply  and  associate  together  in 
cities  and  towns,  their  attention  is  directed  to  other 
means  of  procuring  the  necessaries  of  life.  Trade, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  offer  ample  opportu- 
nities for  the  exercise  of  talent  and  industry ;  and 
the  simplicity  and  contentment  of  rural  life  are  ex- 
changed for  a  more  artificial  state  of  society.  The 
accumulation  of  property  henceforth  becomes  an 
object  of  general  pursuit,  and  the  busy  mind  of  man 
is  occupied  in  forming  and  digesting  plans  to  ensure 
such  a  result.  Should  prosperity  attend  his  under- 
takings, and  crown  his  labours  with  increase,  he  will 
not  be  slow  in  acquiring  a  taste  for  additional  com- 
fort and  enjoyment,  which  his  improved  circum- 
stances have  placed  within  his  reach.  Thus  the 
wants  of  man  increase  with  his  means  of  satisfying 
them.  They  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  simple 
necessaries  of  life,  but  embrace  those  elegancies  and 
luxuries  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  increase  of 
wealth,  the  refinement  of  education,  and  the  inter- 
course of  society.  Surplus  capital  thus  finds  ample 
and  ready  means  of  occupation  in  ministering  to  the 
growing  wants  of  the  community.  Various  trades, 
arts  and  professions  are  introduced,  which  open  up 
new  sources  of  employment ;  a  stimulus  is  given  to 
industry,  and  the  powers  of  t^e  mind  are  brought 
into  operation  to  diffuse  information  and  instruction 
through  the  land.  Thus  national  wealth,  education, 
and  refinement  advance  together ;  and  the  riches 
which  found  entrance  in  one  direction,  find  their  way, 
through  various  channels,  to  every  ramification  of 
society,  as  the  blood  which  flows  from  the  heart  cir- 
culates through  every  part  of  the  human  system. 

So  long  as  surplus  wealth  thus  extends,  and  pro- 
motes a  nation's  prosperity,  it  is  legitimately  em- 
ployed. But  there  are  certain  limits  within  which  it 
ought  to  be  confined.  The  morality,  intelligence, 
and  industry  of  the  people  are  the  bulwarks  of  na- 
tional greatness ;  and  if,  by  the  introduction  of  any 
article  of  luxury  or  common  diet,  these  barriers  are 
weakened  or  thrown  down,  and  the  flood-gates  of 
immorality,  ignorance,  and  idleness  opened,  their 
dark  tide  will  begin  to  flow,  and  threaten  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  This  result  is  shown  by 
the  histories  of  all  those  nations  which  reached  the 
summit  of  wealth  and  power  by  the  exercise  of  tem- 
perance, and  whose  downfall  was  hastened  by  their 
intemperance,  producing  idle  and  licentious  habits, 
discord,  effeminacy,  and  a  spirit  of  dependence. 
Such  were  the  Persians,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans. 
Though  there  are  distinctions  of  rank  and  station 
in  society,  there  is  a  mutual  dependence  throughout 
the  community  at  large,  similar  to  the  connexion 
existing  among  the  members  of  the  human  body. 
"  The  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  need 
of  thee;  nor  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of 
you."  The  man  v.hom  wealth  has  exempted  from 
the  common  lot  of  humanity,  "  in  the  sweat  of  thy 
face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  as  dependent  on  the 
cultivator  of  the  soil,  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
mechanic,  as  they  are  upon  him.     Hence  all  in  their 
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.several  stations  are  equally  the  guardians  of  the 
peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  nation  to 
which  they  belong ;  and  it  becomes  both  their  duty 
and  their  interest,  either  to  prevent  the  introduction 
of  any  traffic  of  an  injurious  character,  or  to  expel 
that  from  the  land  which  may  have  been  found  to 
have  such  a  tendency. 

The  facility  with  which  ardent  spirits  are  obtained 
in  this  country,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  the  cause 
of  those  habits  of  intemperance  which  deface  the  fair 
page  of  our  moral  history.  Drunkenness  prevails  to 
a  lamentable  extent  throughout  the  land,  and  is  the 
fruitful  source  of  idleness,  poverty,  immorality,  and 
crime.  So  far  from  being  diminished,  it  seems  rather 
on  the  increase ;  and  the  fearful  change  which  it  has 
wrought  in  the  character  of  our  artisans  and  labour- 
ing population,  calls  for  the  adoption  of  some  measure 
to  arrest  its  course. 

Ardent  spirits  are  destructive  of  health,  property, 
and  morals ;  unfit  to  be  used  by  persons  in  health, 
being  destitute  of  any  nutritious  quality ;  and  the 
traffic  in  them  is  injurious  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country.  Besides  the  misery  which  the  use  of  them 
inflicts  on  individuals  and  families,  it  greatly  aug- 
ments the  national  expenditure.  It  increases  the 
poor's  rates  by  increasing  pauperism ;  it  enhances  the 
expense  of  judicial  proceedings  by  promoting  crime  ; 
and  our  hospitals  and  lunatic  asylums  are  indebted 
to  the  same  cause  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
of  their  wretched  inmates.  If  the  money  wasted  in 
the  purchase  of  this  worse  than  useless  superfluity, 
were  spent  on  articles  of  real  utility,  a  stimulus  would 
be  given  to  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce. 

Such  being  the  consequences  of  the  traffic  in 
ardent  spirits,  as  proved  by  incontrovertible  evidence, 
th£  welfare  of  the  nation  calls  for  its  suppression. 
This  must  be  accomplished,  not  by  an  appeal  to  the 
legislature  for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  abolish  the 
trade,  but  by  enlightened  public  opinion.  If  the 
community  be  convinced  of  the  noxious  qualities  of 
ardent  spirit,  and  the  vicious  and  immoral  conse- 
quences to  which  habits  of  drinking  lead,  they  will 
cease  to  buy,  and  the  traffic  must  come  to  an  end. 
But  this  object  cannot  be  attained  till  the  nation  rise 
as  one  man  to  crush  this  enemy  to  its  happiness. 
This  is  the  result  which  the  institutions  called 
Temperance  Societies  aim  to  accomplish.  The 
means  they  employ  is  simply  the  diffusion  of  informa- 
tion through  the  land,  with  a  view  to  correct  pubhc 
opinion,  and  unite  men  and  women  in  the  practice  of 
total  abstinence  from  distilled  spirits  as  an  article  of 
ordinary  use.  They  act  upon  the  well-established 
maxim  that  prevention  is  better  than  cure  j  and  their 
first  solicitation  is  to  gain  the  countenance  and  sup- 
port of  the  sober,  temperate,  respectable,  and  influ- 
ential classes  of  the  community,  whose  combined 
example  may  operate  upon  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion. Such  being  their  principle  and  object,  they 
deserve  the  support  and  assistance  of  every  friend  to 
humanity,  and  every  lover  of  his  country. 

I^f  most  quarrels  there  is  a  fault  on  both  sides. — A  quarrel 
may  be  compared  to  a  spark,  which  cannot  be  produced 
without  a  Hint,  as  well  as  a  steel;  either  of  them  may 
hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no  fire  will  follow. 


Learn  of  the  little  Nautilus  to  sail. 

Spread  the  thin  oar,  and  catch  the  driving  gale.— Por>E. 
To  this  little  fish  we  are  said  to  be  indebted  for  one  of  the 
grandest  and  most  useful  inventions  since  the  world  began. 
It  is  thus  described  : — It  swims  on  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
on  the  back  of  its  shell,  which  exactly  resembles  the  hull 
of  a  ship ;  it  raises  two  feet  like  masts,  and  extends  a 
membrane  betw een,  which  senes  as  a  sail ;  the  other  two 
feet  are  employed  as  oars.  This  fish  is  usually  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 


A    DEVONSHIRE   SKEtCH. 

ny    THE   I.ATK   REV.   JOHN   MABKIOTT,   Of   nROADCLTSr. 

Ye  sreen  hills  of  Devon  1  I  love  to  look  o'er  ye  ; 

The  glow  of  your  verdure  refreshes  my  sight ! 
In  the  wild  and  majestic  let  Westmoreland  glory ; 

But  yours  is  the  palm  of  more  tranquil  delight. 
Not  that  robes  of  rich  beauty,  in  which  Nature  dresses 

Her  features  of  boldness,  your  limits  disown  ; 
To  him  who  could  deem  so,  deep  Lymouth's  recesses, 

And  Dart's  rocky  borders,  must  all  be  unknown. 

But  your  own  proper  boast  is  the  Combe,  neatly  rounded, 
"Which  preserves  through  all  seasons  its  emerald  hue  ; 

"Whilst  the  dews,  o'er  the  uplands  by  which  it  is  bounded, 
Impart,  in  soft  contrast,  the  mist's  tender  blue  ; 

Not  deserted,  though  lonely :  the  vale  in  its  centre. 

Girt  with  Barn  and  rough  Linhay,  encloses  a  farm  ; 
And  o'er  the  warm  nook  of  its  deepest  indenture. 

The  orchard's  fair  bloom  sheds  its  fugitive  charm. 
An  eye  little  used  to  such  leafy  profusion, 

Might  fancy  yon  hedge-row  one  wide-waving  wood  ; 
And  furze  and  plumed  fern,  as  to  aid  the  illusion, 

Here  and  there  on  the  tameness  of  culture  intrude. 
But  wildest  the  mixture  of  shrub,  bush,  and  bramble, 

And  sweetest  the  scent  which  the  wild  flowers  breathe. 
Where  the  birchen-banks  mark  the  stream's  devious  ramble, 

And  the  ear  drinks  its  musical  murmurs  beneath. 
How  soothing  the  sense  of  serenity  stealing 

O'er  the  mind,  whilst  on  plenty  and  peace  thus  we  gaze ! 
Less  grateful,  perhaps,  though  more  lively,  the  feeling 

Awaken'd  by  prospects  that  awe  and  amaze. 

If  in  those  we  acknowledge  the  symbols  of  greatness ; 

If  earth's  pillars  its  Maker's  omnipotence  prove  ; 
In  these  let  us  hail  Him,  "  whose  clouds  distil  fatness," 

And  who  crowneth  the  year  with  his  goodness  and  love 


THE  MOCKING-BIRD,     (Turdus  polyghitus.) 

The  Mocking-bird  is  a  species  of  thrush,  not  un- 
common in  many  parts  both  of  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  India  Islands.  In  size,  it 
does  not  exceed  the  European  song-bird,  and  per- 
haps is  not  equal  to  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plumage ; 
it  is,  however,  far  from  being  an  inelegant  creature, 
but  it  is  better  known  for  the  peculiarity  and  amazing 
power  of  its  voice.  Although  not  gifted  with  any 
powerful  weapons  of  self-defence,  these  birds  display 
extraordinary  courage  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and 
young,  and  will  fearlessly  attack  any  animal  which 
may  approach  their  haunts,  even  their  greatest  enemy, 
a  species  of  black  snake. 

"  To  these  qualities"  (says  Wilson,  the  American 
author),  "  we  may  add  that  of  a  voice  full,  strong, 
and  musical,  and  capable  of  almost  every  modulation, 
from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the  wood -thrush,  to 
the  savage  scream  of  the  bald-eagle.  In  measure 
and  accent,  he  faithfully  follows  his  originals.  In 
force  and  sweetness  of  expression,  he  greatly  ex- 
ceeds them.  In  his  native  groves,  mounted  on  the 
top  of  a  tall  bush,  or  half-grown  tree,  in  the  davvn 
of  dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are  already  vocal 
with  a  miiltitude  of  warblers,  his  admirable  song 
rises  pre-eminent  over  every  competitor.  The  ear 
can  listen  to  his  music  alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the 
others  seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Neither  is 
this  strain  altogether  imitative.  His  own  native 
notes,  which  are  easily  distinguishable  by  such  as 
are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our  various 
song-birds,  are  bold  and  full,  and  varied  seemingly 
beyond  all  limits.  His  expanded  wings  and  tail, 
glistening  with  white,  and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his 
action,  arresting  the  eye  as  his  song  most  irresistibly 
does  the  ear,  he  sweeps  round  with  enthusiastic  ecstocy. 
He  mounts  or  descends  as  his  song  swells  or  dies 
away.  While  thus  exerting  himself,  a  b}'stander, 
destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that  the  whole 
feathered  tribes,  had  assembled  together  on  a  trial 
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of  skill,  each  striving  to  produce  his  utmost  effect  j 
so  perfect  are  his  imitations.  He  many  times 
deceives  the  sportsman,  and  sends  him  in  search  of 
birds  that  perhaps  are  not  within  miles  of  him,  but 
whose  notes  he  exactly  imitates ;  even  birds  them- 
selves are  frequently  imposed  on  by  this  admirable 
mimic,  and  arc  decoyed  l)y  the  fancied  calls  of  their 
mates,  or  dive  with  precipitation  into  the  depths  of 
thickets,  at  the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to  be 
the  sparrow-hawk. 


THE    MOCKING    BITID. 


"  The  mocking-bird  loses  little  of  the  power  and 
energy  of  his  song  by  confinement.  In  his  domesti- 
cated state,  when  he  commences  his  career  of  song, 
it  is  impossible  to  stand  by  uninterested.  He 
whistles  for  the  dog — Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his  tail, 
and  runs  to  meet  his  master  ;  he  squeaks  out  like  a 
hurt  chicken — and  the  hen  hurries  about,  with  hang- 
ing wings  and  bristled  feathers,  clucking  to  protect 
its  injured  brood.  The  barking  of  the  dog,  the 
mewing  of  the  cat,  the  creaking  of  a  passing  wheel- 
barrow, follow,  with  great  truth  and  rapidity.  He 
repeats  the  tune  taught  him  by  his  master,  though  of 
considerable  length,  fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs 
over  the  quiverings  of  the  canary  and  the  clear 
whistlings  of  the  Virginia  nightingale,  or  the  red- 
bird,  with  such  superior  execution  and  effect,  that 
the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own  inferiority  and 
become  altogether  silent,  while  he  seems  to  triumph 
in  their  defeat  by  redoubling  his  exertions. 

'■'  Both  in  his  native  and  domesticated  state,  during 
the  solemn  stilness  of  night,  as  soon  as  the  moon 
rises  in  silent  majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful  soloj 
and  serenades  us  the  livelong  night,  with  a  full  dis- 
play of  his  vocal  powers,  making  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitable  melody." 


A  LOVER  of  natural  history  cannot  I  think  be  a  bad  man, 
as  the  very  study  of  it  tends  to  promote  a  calmness  and 
serenity  of  mind,  favourable  to  the  reception  of  grateful 
and  holy  thoughts  of  the  great  and  good  Parent  of  the 
universe.  He  cannot  be  a  cruel  man,  because  he  will  be 
unwilling  wantonly  to  destroy  even  an  insect,  when  he  per- 
ceives how  exquisitively  each  of  them  is  contrived,  and 
how  curiously  it  is  made  for  the  station  it  is  destined  to  fill 
in  the  animal  world. Jesse. 


Many  methods  have  been  suggested  for  saving  life  in  cases 
of  accidents  on  the  water:  the  following  was  stated  to  me 
as  an  experiment  actually  made  by  the  relater;  he  had  thus 
supported  himself  in  the  sea,  at  Plymouth,  for  twenty 
minutes,  and  could  have  done  it  much  longer.  As  danger 
of  overturning  or  of  sinking  appears,  have  your  hat  in  readi- 
ness, and  place  it  under  your  chin,  holding  it  with  your 
hands  in  the  same  position  upon  the  water  as  on  the  head. 
The  air  in  the  crown  will  prevent  the  water  from  rising, 
and  is  sufficient  to  keep  the  whole  head  above  water. 
ffomerton.  James  Edmestox. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  JULY. 

MONDAY,  15th. 
St.  Swithin's  Day. — See  Satnrdaij  Magatine,  vol.  1.,  p.  14. 

1685  Execution  of  the  Dxtke  of  Monmouth,  after  his  defeat  at 
Sedgemoor. 

1815  Napoleon  went  on  board  the  British  ship  Bellerephon,  Captain 
Maitland,  after  his  defeat  at  Waterloo. 

1817  Died,  at  Paris,  the  Baroness  de  Sta'cl,  the  daughter  of  M. 
Neeker,  and  author  of  several  political  works,  which  enjoyed 
considerable  popularity  while  the  events  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, with  which  the  aame  of  M.  Nccker  is  so  intimately 
connected,  were  recent.  Her  works  evince  much  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart. 

TUESDAY,  16th. 
622  On   thus  day  the  flight  of  the   impostor,   Mohammed,  from 
Mecca,  took  place,  and  from  it  his  followers  date  the  events 
of  their  history.    This  epoch  is  called,  from  the  Arabic  word, 
which  signifies  to  fly,  or  to  leave  one's  country,  the  Hegira. 

1377  Richard  II.  only  child  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  w?^ 
crowned  at  Westminster.  He  did  not  inherit  the  warlike 
genius  or  the  talents  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  but  seems 
to  have  been  of  a  mild,  amiable  disposition,  and  may  truly  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  to  have  been  "  a  man 
more  sinned  against  than  sinning." 

15-16  Ann.  Askew,  a  young  lady  of  great  merit  and  beauty,  (con- 
nected with  most  of  the  ladies  of  the  court,  and  with  the 
Queen,  Catharine  Parr,)  was  burned  at  Smithfield,  for  deny- 
ing the  doctrine  of  the  real  presence. 

1800  Died,   at  his  seat   near   Southampton,  Bryan  Edwards,  the 
Author  of  the  History  of  the  West  Indies. 
WEDNESDAY,  17th. 

1674  The  remains  of  the  two  Princes,  Edivard  V.  and  his  Brother, 
were  discovered  in  the  Tower,  and,  by  order  of  Charles  II., 
removed  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

1761  Peter  III.,  husband  of  Catherine  II.,  was  murdered.  The 
unfortunate  Emperor  was  strangled  with  a  towel,  and  the 
next  day  his  body  was  exposed  to  the  populace,  and  his  death 
attributed  to  that  disease  we  now  call  cholera. 
THURSDAY.  18th. 
371  B.  C.  The  Battle  of  Leuctra,  in  which  the  Lacedemonians 
were  defeated,  and  their  general,  Cleombrotus,  slain. 

1100  Death  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,  the  most  celebrated  leader 
among  the  princes  and  nobles  who  went  on  the  first  crusade  : 
when  Jerusalem  was  taken,  he  was  unanimously  chosen  king. 

1374  Petrarch,  one  of  the  earliest,  as  well  as  the  most  elegant, 
among  the  Italian  poets,  whose  romantic  attachment  to  the 
beautiful  Laura  has  rendered  his  name  familiar,  even  to  those 
who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  Italian  literature,  was  found  dead 
in  his  library  on  the  seventieth  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

1796  Louis  XVI II.  compelled  to  leave  the  army  of  the  emigrants, 
and  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 

1812  A  Treaty  of  Peace  between  England  and  Sweden  was  signed 
at  iErebo. 

FRIDAY,  19th, 

365  B.  C.  Rome  was  taken  and  pillaged  by  the  Gauls,  who  put  to 
the  sword  the  senators  and  old  men,  who  alone  remained  in 
the  city. 
54  Nero,  for  his  amusement,  caused  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire  in 
various  places.  This  conflagration  was  attributed  by  him  to 
the  Christians,  and  all  who  could  not  escape  or  conceal  them- 
selves, were  put  to  death  with  the  most  cruel  torments  ; 
among  others,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom. 

1333  The  Battle  of  Halidown  Hill,  in  which  the  Scots  were  de- 
feated by  Edward  III. 

1588  The  Spanish  Armada  arrived  in  the  British  Channel.  This 
formidable  fleet  consisted  of  130  vessels,  carrying  2630  pieces 
of  brass  cannon.  It  was  fitted  out  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain, 
and  blessed  by  a  special  nuncio  from  the  Pope.  Its  approach 
spread  terror  and  dismay ;  but  Elizabeth  took  advantage  of 
the  panic  to  excite  her  subjects  to  defend  their  country  with- 
out draining  her  exchequer,  and  while  nobles  and  citizens 
fitted  out  ships  at  their  own  charge,  the  lower  orders  flocked 
to  man  the  vessels  and  defend  the  coasts.  The  armada,  how- 
ever was  dispersed  by  a  tempest,  and,  while  still  in  disorder, 
attacked  by  the  English  under  Lord  Effingham,  and  com- 
pelled to  seek  safety  in  flight. 

SATURDAY,  20th. 
1620  A  massacre  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Yalteline,  a  fertile  valley 

of  Switzerland. 
1819  Died,  at  Edinburgh,  John  Playfair,  a  celebrated  mathema- 
tician and  geographer. 

SUNDAY,  21st. 
Seventh  Sunday  after  Ttiinity. 
1403  Battle    of  Shrewsbury.     In  this  engagement  the  Prince  of 

Whales,  afterwards  Henry  V.,  made  his  first  essay  in  arms. 

The  death  of  Henry  Percy,  better  known  as  Hotspur,  made 

this  battle  still  more  memorable. 
1683  The  execution  of  Lord  Russell,  for  high  treason,  took  place 

in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
1704  Taking  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English. 
1796  Died,  at  Dumfries,  in  his  thirty-eighth  year,  Robert  Burns, 

the  poet, 
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THE  CASTLE  AND  BRIDGE  OF  CONWAY,  NORTH  WALES. 


The  veneraole  fortress  of  Conway  Castle  stands  in 
a  picturesque  situation  a  short  distance  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Conway,  at  the  northern  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  It  was  erected  in 
1 284,  by  command  of  Edward  the  First,  as  a  security 
against  the  insmrrections  of  the  Welch.  Soon  after 
its  erection,  the  royal  founder  was  besieged  in  it,  and 
the  garrison  almost  rediiced  by  famine  to  a  surrender, 
when  they  were  extricated  by  the  arrival  of  a  fleet 
with  provisions.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Civil 
Wars,  it  was  garrisoned  in  behalf  of  King  Charles, 
by  Dr.  John  Williams,  Archbishop  of  York,  who,  in 
1645,  gave  the  government  of  it  to  his  nephew, 
William  Hookes.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  arch- 
bishop was  superseded  in  the  command  of  North 
Wales  by  Prince  Rupert,  at  which  he  was  greatly 
offended.  He  endeavoured  to  gain  some  redress 
from  the  King,  but  without  success,  and  enraged  at 
the  injury,  he  joined  Mytton,  the  Parliamentary 
general,  and  assisted  in  the  reduction  of  Conway. 
The  town  was  taken  by  storm,  August  15th,  1646, 
but  the  Castle  held  out  till  the  6th  of  November. 

The  superiority  of  the  fortress  seemed  to  inspire 
respect,  for  while  the  Parliament  forces  dismantled 
other  castles,  they  did  not  destroy  this.  It  was 
afterwards  granted  by  King  Charles  to  the  Earl  of 
Conway  and  Kilulta,  who  had  scarcely  obtained 
possession,  ere  he  ordered  an  agent  to  remove  all  the 
Vol.  III. 


timber,  lead,  iron  and  other  materials.  He  did  not, 
however,  reap  the  fruits  of  this  Vandal  order,  for  th-3 
vessel  in  which  the  materials  were  being  conveyed  to 
Ireland,  was  wrecked,  and  all  the  property  lost. 

Thus  unroofed  and  unprotected,  the  Castle  has 
suffered  much  from  wind  and  weather,  but  it  still 
presents  a  fine  specimen  of  an  ancient  fortress.  It 
is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  stands  on  the 
edge  of  a  steep  rock,  washed  on  two  sides  by  an  arm 
of  the  river.  The  walls  are  all  embattled,  and  are 
ten  or  twelve  feet  thick.  They  are  flanked  by  eight 
vast  circular  embattled  towers,  each  of  which  for- 
merly had  a  slender  machicolated  tower  rising  from 
the  top.  On  the  side  towards  the  river,  one  of  the 
towers  has  been  rent  asunder  by  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  town  quarrying  the  foundation  for  slates  : 
part  of  it  stands  erect,  and  part  hangs  in  a  slanting 
direction,  forming  altogether  a  singular  ruin.  The 
interior  consists  of  two  courts,  bounded  by  the 
various  apartments,  all  of  which  are  in  a  lament- 
able state  of  decay,  though  still  bearing  strong 
marks  of  former  magnificence.  Few  buildings  in 
the  kingdom  have  more  frequently  called  forth  the 
talent  of  the  artist;  it  has  been  made  the  scene 
of  dramatic  representation,  and  has  often  been  the 
theme  of  the  poet. 

The  Iron   Suspension  Bridge,   which  crosses  the 
river  exactly  opposite  to  the  Castle,  is  a  structure  of 
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peculiar  elegance,  and  of  great  national  importance, 
as  it  forms  part  of  the  communication  between  Liver- 
pool and  Dublin.  It  was  commenced  in  1 822,  with  a 
view  to  supersede  the  dangerous  ferry  which  formerly 
existed  here;  the  designs  for  it  \vere  by  Mr.  Telford, 
and  it  was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  Istof  June,  1826. 
The  towers,  on  which  the  chains  rest,  are  built  in  the 
same  style  of  architecture  as  the  castle,  so  as  to  har- 
monize with  it ;  and  a  slight  effort  of  the  imagination 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  present  structure 
was  the  original  drawbridge  of  the  ancient  fortress. 
The  chains  of  the  bridge  are  fastened  at  the  west  ex- 
tremity into  the  rock  beneath  the  castle,  and  at  the 
eastern  end  into  an  island  rock,  which  is  connected 
with  the  shore  by  an  embankment,  upwards  of  2000 
feet  in  length.  The  length  of  the  bridge,  between  the 
supporting  towers,  is  327  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
roadway,  above  high  water  of  spring-tides,  about  15 
feet.  An  additional  postage  of  one  penny  is  charged 
for  every  letter  conveyed  over  Conway  Bridge,  and 
this  money  is  applied  to  the  repayment  of  the  sums 
advanced  for  the  building.  From  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  Bridge,  to  October  1831,  the  sum 
thus  raised  and  paid  into  the  Exchequer,  amounted 
to  13,732/,  so  that  in  little  more  than  five  years, 
upwards  of  three  millions  of  letters  must  have  been 
conveyed  along  this  road. 

The  river  Conway  has  been  celebrated  from  the 
earliest  period,  for  its  pearl-fishery.  Piiny  asserts, 
that  Julius  Caesar  dedicated  to  Venus  Geniti-ix,  in  her 
temple  at  Rome,  a  breast-plate,  set  with  British 
pearls  ;  and  Suetonius  says,  that  the  chief  motive 
assigned  by  the  Romans  for  the  invasion  of  Britain, 
was  to  obtain  possession  of  the  pearl-fishery.  This 
branch  of  commerce  is  not,  however,  held  in  much 
estimation  at  the  present  ^ay,  though  the  species  of 
muscle,  called  by  Linnjeus  the  Mya  Maryaritifera, 
which  produced  the  pearls,  is  still  fovmd  in  the  river. 
A  pearl  presented  to  the  queen  of  Charles  II.  by  Sir 
R.  Wynne,  was  placed  in  the  regal  crown. 

The  town  of  Conway  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
high  massive  walls,  one  mile  and  a  half  in  circumfe- 
rence, strengthened  at  intervals  by  twenty-four  cir- 
cular and  semicircidar  towers,  great  part  of  which, 
with  the  four  principal  gateways,  yet  remain  in  a 
tolerable  sftite.- of  preservation.  A  Cistercian  Abbey 
was  founded  at  this  place  by  Llewellyn  ap  Jorwerth 
in  1 1 85,  but  scarcely  any  vestiges  of  it  exist. 


Oh  !  where  is  the  voice  of  the  summer  heard  ? 

In  the  How  of  the  stream,  in  the  song  of  the  bird 

In  the  hum  of  Ihe  honey-laden  bee ; 

In  the  sound  of  the  reapers  songs  of  glee; 

In  the  sweet  sad  note  of  the  nightingale's  song  • 

Such  music  doth  only  to  summer  belong. 

Oh  !  where  is  the  smile  of  the  summer  seen  ? 
In  the  fioklen  cups  that  spring  o'er  the  green ; 
In  the  hght  that  maketh  the  bright  blue  sky 
Shine  like  a  golden  canopy  ! 
But  summer  its  sweetest  smile  bestows, 
On  the  crimson  leaves  of  the  blushing  rose ! 

Surely,  if  heaven  has  given  to  earth, 

One  thought,  in  which  we  may  guess  its  mirth, 

'Tis  the  radiant  smile  of  the  summer  glow, 

A.s  it  wakes  into  life  all  things  below ; 

But  we  arc  as  captive  birds  that  sigh 

To  wing  our  tlight  to  a  brighter  sky. C.  L.  B. 


IHB  body  is  the  shell  of  the  soul,   and  dress  the  husk  of 
t.iat  shell ;  but  the  husk  often  tells  what  the  kernel  is. 


Oato  Major  would  say,  that  wise  men  learned  more  by 
fools,  than  fools  by  wise  men. Bacon. 


THE  MIGRATORY  LOCUST. 

(Gryllus  migrator ius. J 

The  following  intelligence  has  lately  been  published  : 
"  Locusts  have  appeared  in  such  swarms  in  some  depart- 
ments of  the  west  of  France,  and  have  become  so  dc- 
structiw;  to  vegetation,  that  the  Council  General  of  the 
Sarthe  have  assigned  a  sum  of  6000  francs  for  their  de- 
struction, at  the  rate  of  ten  sous  a  bushel." 

If  such  a  dreadful  scourge  has  made  its  appearance, 
the  knowledge  of  the  destruction  which  these  insects 
bring  upon  the  countries  they  infest,  will  make  us, 
it  is  hoped,  thankful  to  that  kind  Providence,  which, 
among  the  other  advantages  bestowed  upon  this 
favoured  country,  has  settled  us  in  a  region  free  from 
their  inroads*. 

In  respect  to  Europe,  Thevenot  tells  us  that  the  re- 
gion upon  the  Dnieper,  and  particidarly  that  inhabited 
by  the  Cossacks,  is  greatly  infested  with  Locusts, 
especially  in  a  dry  season.  They  come  in  vast  clouds, 
which  extend  fifteen,  and  sometimes  eighteen  miles, 
and  are  nine  to  twelve  in  breadth.  The  air  is  ren- 
dered quite  obscure  ;  in  two  hours  they  devour  all  the 
corn  wherever  they  settle,  and  oftentimes  a  famine 
ensues  ;  at  night,  the  ground  is  covered  with  them 
four  inches  deep  and  more. 

The  Sieur  Beauplan,  in  speaking  of  the  Ukraine, 
gives  the  follo^\^ng  account  of  them.  (Churchill's 
Collection  of  Voyages,  vol.  i.) 

"  Next  to  the  flies,  let  us  talk  of  the  grasshop- 
pers (or  locusts).  I  have  seen  this  plague  several 
years,  one  after  another,  particularly  in  1 645  and  1 646. 
These  creatures  do  not  only  come  in  legions,  but  in 
whole  clouds,  five  or  six  leagues  in  length,  and  two  or 
three  in  breadth.  It  is  not  easy  to  express  their  num- 
bers, for  all  the  air  is  full  and  darkened ;  and  when  they 
alight  to  feed,  the  plains  are  all  covered.  They  make 
a  murmuring  noise  as  they  eat,  and  in  less  than  two 
hours  they  devour  all  close  to  the  ground ;  then, 
rising,  they  suffer  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by 
the  wind.  Having  stayed  at  Novogorod,  I  was  asto- 
nished to  see  the  air  so  full  of  them,  that  I  could 
not  eat  in  my  chamber  without  a  candle  j  all  the 
houses  being  filled,  even  the  stables,  barns,  chambers, 
garrets,  cellars,  &c.  After  they  had  consumed  all 
that  grew  in  the  country,  and  having  gained  strength 
to  fly,  the  wind  took  them  up  and  carried  them  away, 
to  do  as  much  mischief  in  another  place.  I  have  seen 
them  at  night,  when  they  sit  to  rest  themselves,  that 
the  roads  have  been  four  inches  thick  of  them,  one 
upon  another.  By  the  wheels  of  our  carts  and  the 
feet  of  our  horses  bruising  these  creatures,  there  came 
from  them  a  stink,  which  not  only  offended  the  nose 
but  the  brain.  I  was  not  able  to  endure  the  stench, 
but  was  forced  to  wash  my  nose  with  vinegar,  and 
to  hold  an  handkerchief  dipped  in  it  to  my  nostrils 
perpetually.  About  October,  they  make  a  hole  in  the 
ground  with  their  tails,  and,  having  laid  their  eggs, 
and  covered  them  with  their  feet,  they  die,  for  they 
never  live  above  six  months  and  a  half;  and,  though 
the  rains  should  come  they  would  not  destroy  the  eggs, 
nor  does  the  frost,  though  never  so  sharp,  hurt 
them  5  but  they  continue  to  the  spring,  which  is 
about  mid  April,  when,  the  sun  warming  the  earth, 
they  are  hatched  and  leap  about,  being  six  weeks  old 
before  they  can  fly. 

The  most  fearful  accounts  are  from  Africa,  where 
the  heat  of  the  climate,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil  in 

•  In  the  year  1747-8,  England,  with  France  and  many  other 
countries  of  Europe,  were  visited  by  these  insects ;  but  here  they 
did  little  mischief,  as  the  nataral  coldne?s  of  the  climate  soon  put  a 
period  to  their  existence.  But  in  the  year  16J)3,  two  vast  flights  of 
locusts  were  observed  in  the  counties  of  Merionelh  and  Pcmhroke, 
in  Wales,  where  they  made  considerable  depredations  among  the 
young  wheat, — Eneycl.  Edm, 
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many  places,  contribute  to  the  production  of  these 
insects  in  astonishing  numbers.  The  consequences 
are  so  terrible  that  they  would  not  gain  belief,  were 
it  not  that  authors  of  dilferent  countries,  and  of 
different  ages,  afford  so  particular  and  uniform  evi- 
dence, that  it  cannot  be  called  in  question. 

Francis  Alvarez,  ambassador  from  Portugal  to 
Abyssinia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
thus  speaks  of  these  calamities  : — "  In  this  country 
there  is  a  very  great  and  horrible  plague.  This  arises 
from  an  innumerable  company  of  locusts,  which  eat 
and  consume  all  the  corn  and  trees.  And  the  num- 
ber of  these  creatures  is  so  great,  as  to  be  incredible  : 
they  cover  the  earth  and  fill  the  air  in  such  wise,  that 
it  is  a  hard  matter  to  see  the  sun ;  and  if  the  damage 
which  they  do  were  general  through  all  the  provinces, 
the  people  would  perish  with  famine.  But  one  year, 
they  destroy  one  province,  sometimes  two  or  three  ; 
and  wherever  they  go,  the  country  remaineth  more 
ruined  and  destroyed,  than  if  it  had  been  set  on  fire. 
While  I  was  in  a  certain  district,  there  arose  a  great 
storm  and  thunder  towards  the  sea,  which  came 
right  against  them.  It  lasted  three  hours,  with  an 
exceeding  great  shower  and  tempest,  and  filled  all 
the  rivers.  And  when  the  water  ceased,  it  was  a 
dreadful  thing  to  see  the  dead  locusts,  which  we 
measured  to  be  above  two  fathom  high,  upon  the 
banks  of  the  rivers. 

"  At  another  time,  I  went  with  the  ambassador  Zaga 
Zabo,  to  a  town  and  mountain  called  Agoan ;  and  we 
travelled  five  days'  journey,  through  places  wholly 
waste  and  destroyed.  The  trees  were  without  leaves, 
and  the  barks  of  them  were  all  devoured ;  and  no 
grass  was  to  be  seen.  And  if  we  had  not  been  warned 
to  carry  victuals  with  us,  we  and  our  cattle  had 
perished.  The  country  was  all  covered  with  locusts, 
without  wings  ;  and  they  told  us,  that  they  were  the 
seed  of  those  which  had  eaten  up  all ;  and  that  as 
soon  as  their  wings  were  grown,  they  would  seek 
after  the  old  ones.  The  number  of  them  was  so 
great  that  I  will  not  speak  of  it,  because  I  shall  not 
be  believed. 

"  While  we  abode  in  the  same  signorie  of  Albu- 
guun,  in  a  place  called  Aquate,  there  came  at  another 
time  such  an  infinite  swarm  of  locusts,  as  it  is  in- 
credible to  declare.  They  began  to  come  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  ceased  not  till  mid- 
night. The  next  day,  in  the  morning,  they  began 
to  depart,  so  that  by  nine  there  was  not  one  of  them 
left  5  and  the  trees  remained  without  their  leaves. 
The  same  day  came  another  squadron^  and  these 
left  neither  tree  nor  bough  unpilled  :  they  con- 
tinued the  space  of  five  days.  The  compass  that 
these  locusts  took  was  nine  miles.  The  country  did 
not  seem  to  be  burnt  up,  but  rather  to  be  covered 
with  snow,  by  reason  of  the  whiteness  of  the  trees, 
which  were  all  pilled." 

But  the  most  grievous  calamity  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened to  the  regions  of  Africa,  in  the  time  of  the 
Romans  ;  and  particularly  affected  those  parts  which 
were  subject  to  their  empire.  Aboxit  the  year  of  Rome 
628,  and  123  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  when 
Africa  had  scarcely  recovered  itself  from  the  miseries 
of  the  last  Punic  war,  it  underwent  another  desolation, 
terrible  in  its  effects,  and  contrary  to  all  experience. 
For  after  that  immense  numbers  of  locusts  had 
formed  themselves  in  a  huge  body  all  over  the  region, 
and  had  ruined  all  hopes  of  any  fruits  of  the  earth  : 
after  they  had  consumed  all  the  herbage  of  the  field, 
without  sparing  the  roots,  and  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
with  the  tendrils  upon  which  they  grew,  and  had 
gone  so  far  as  to  penetrate  with  their  teeth  through 
the  bark,  however  bitter,  and  into  the  dry  and  solid 


timber  j  by  a  sudden  blast  of  wind  they  were  wafted 
away  in  different  portions,  and  having  for  a  while 
been  supported  hi  the  air,  they  v/ere  ultimately  all 
plunged  into  the  sea.  After  this,  the  surf  threw  up 
upon  that  long  extended  coast,  in  such  immense 
heaps,  their  dead  and  corrupted  bodies,  that  there 
ensued  from  their  putrefaction  a  most  unsupportable 
and  poisonous  stench.  This  soon  brought  on  a 
pestilence,  which  affected  every  species  of  animals, 
so  that  all  birds,  and  sheep,  and  cattle,  also  the  wild 
beasts  of  the  field,  died,  and  their  carcasses  being 
soon  rendered  putrid  by  the  foulness  of  the  air, 
added  greatly  to  the  general  corruption.  In  respect 
to  men,  it  is  impossible,  without  horror,  to  describe 
the  shocking  devastation.  In  Numidia,  eighty 
thousand  persons  perished.  Upon  that  part  of  the 
sea- coast  which  bordered  upon  the  region  of  Car-v 
thage  and  Utica,  the  number  of  those,  who  were 
carried  off  by  this  pestilence,  is  said  to  have  been 
two  hundred  thousand. 

These  accounts  show  how  dreadful  must  have  been 
the  plague  of  locusts  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and  how 
miraculous  their  sudden  removal,  without  leaving 
any  young  ones  behind  them.  No  expression  can 
more  truly  or  more  terribly  describe  the  ruin  these 
insects  create,  than  that  of  the  prophet :  the  land  is  as 
the  Garden  of  Eden  before  them,  and  behind  them  a  deso- 
late wilderness.  And  highly  poetical  as  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  Book  of  Joel,  yet  it  is  proved  by  the 
above  accounts  to  be  literally  true  in  every  particular. 
But  so  much  of  good  does  the  mercy  of  Providence 
interpose  among  the  evils  of  life,  that  these  insects 
are  looked  for,  in  some  parts  of  Arabia  and  Libya,  as 
a  blessing,  and  a  deliverance  from  famine  ;  for  they 
cat  them,  either  boiled,  or  dried  in  the  sun  and 
pounded.  Many  ancient  authors  inform  us  that  they 
were  used  for  food,  and  so  Burckhardt  says  they  are 
at  present,  in  some  parts  of  Syria  bordering  on  the 
desert ;  and  it  is  an  agreed  point  with  him,  as  w^ell 
as  others,  that  they  were  the  food  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist,  in  the  wilderness. — Bryant,  on  the  Plagues 
of  Egypt.  

The  tendency  of  Plantj  to  follow  Light. — In  the 
spring,  a  potato  was  left  behind  in  a  cellar,  wLere  sonie 
roots  had  been  kept  during  the  winter,  and  which  had  only 
a  small  aperture  of  light  at  the  \ipper  part  of  one  of  its 
sides.  The  potato,  which  lay  in  the  opposite  corner  of 
this  apertui'e,  shot  out  a  runner,  which  first  ran  twenty 
feet  along  the  ground,  then  crept  up  along  the  wall,  and 

so  through  the  opening  by  which  light  was  admitted. 

Jesse.  

They  who  look  with  a  severe  and  indignant  eye  upon  all 
the  recreations  by  which  the  cares  of  men  are  relieved,  and 
the  union  of  society  is  cemented,  are,  in  two  respects,  inju- 
rious to  religion.  First,  they  exhibit  it  to  others  under  a 
forbidding  form,  by  clothing  it  with  the  garb  of  so  much 
unnecessary  austerity :  and  next,  they  deprive  the  world  of 
the  benefit  which  their  example  might  afford,  in  drawing 
the  line  between  innocent  and  dangerous  pleasures.  By  a 
temperate  participation  of  tliose  wloich  are  innocent,  they 
might  successfully  exact  that  authority  which  a  virtuous 
and  respectable  character  always  possesses,  in  restraining 
undue  excess.  They  would  show  the  young  and  unwary, 
at  what  point  they  ought  to  stop.  They  would  have  it  in 
their  power  to  regulate,  in  some  degree,  the  public  man- 
ners ;  to  check  extravagance,  to  humble  presumption,  and 
put  vice  to  the  blush.  But,  through  injudicious  severity, 
they  fall  short  of  the  good  they  might  perform.  By  an 
indiscriminate  censure  of  all  amusement,  they  detract  from 
the  weight  of  their  reproof,  when  amusement  becom.es 
undoubtedly  sinful.  By  totally  withdrawing  themselves 
from  the  circle  of  cheerful  life,  they  deliver  up  the  enter- 
tainments of  society,  into  the  hands  of  the  loose  and  the 
corrupted;  and  pei-mit  the  blind  power  of  fasliion,  uncon- 
trolled, to  establish  its  own  standards,  and  to  exerciso  its 

dangerous  sway  over  the  world. Blair. 

67—2 
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ON  HATS.  No.  I, 
The  word  Hat  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Saxon 
baet,  German,  Halt,  i.  e.  a  cover  for  the  head.  The 
modern  term  is  used  in  distinction  from  a  bonnet  or 
cap ;  but,  anciently,  even  a  helmet  was  so  denomi- 
nated, as  in  the  romance  of  Kyng  Alesaunder, 

Of  sum  weore  the  brayn  outspat 

Al  under  theo  iren  hat. 
The  hats  of  the  Saxons  (the  most  ancient  of  which 
we  can  find  any  mention  made),  were  supposed  to 
have  been  by  no  means  universally  worn  >  felt  or 
woollen  hats,  however,  they  are  known  to  have 
possessed.  In  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer,  the 
merchant  wears  "  on  his  head  a  Flaundrish  beaver 
hat;"  and,  in  the  Chronicle  of  Froissart,  we  hear 
frequently  of  the  hats  of  the  time  of  Edward  III. 
and  Richard  II.,  some  of  which  were  in  this  shape ; 


White  Hats  were,  even  in  those  days,  worn  at  Ghent, 
in  Flanders,  and  seem  to  have  been  used  as  the 
political  badge  of  a  party,  though  this  is  not  quite 
certain.  "  Hats  of  biever  and  eustryde's  (ostrich) 
fethers,"  are  also  mentioned.  In  the  Journal  of 
Beckington,  secretary  to  Henry  VI.,  1442,  is  men- 
tioned a  "  scarlet  hat  given  as  a  new  year's  gift." 
Among  the  inventory  of  effects  of  Sir  John  Fastolfe, 
1459,  "j  hatte  of  bever,  lynyd  withe  damaske  gilt, 
and  also  ij  strawen  hattes."  In  the  Ship  of  Fools, 
printed  in  1517,  is  an  account  of  "  the  great  hats 
that  is  set  all  upon  one  side."  We  have  thus  shown 
the  antiquity  of  white  hats,  beaver  hats,  and  hats 
worn  on  one  side. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  we  find  hats  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  in  the  privy-purse  expenses 
of  that  monarch  is  this  entry  : — "  Item,  paid  for  a 
hatte  and  plume  for  the  King  in  Boleyn,  (Boulogne,) 
xv^-"  As  the  value  of  money  was  much  greater  then 
than  it  is  at  present,  we  may  conclude  that  hats  were 
still  articles  of  luxury,  and  only  worn  by  the  rich. 
The  following  are  taken  from  a  painting  at  Cowdray 
House,  done  in  1544;  and  it  is  somewhat  singular 
to  observe,  how  closely  one  shape  resembles  that  so 
familiar  to  us  in  prints  and  pictures  about  fifty 
years  old. 


In  the  expenses  of  a  nobleman  at  college,  1577, 
we  find  "  a  broad  riding-hat;"  "  a  hat  lined  with 
velvet."  About  this  time  high-crowned  hats  came 
into  fashion ;  one  of  these  is  here  represented, — it  is 
that  of  Douglas,  Earl  of  Morton ;  the  second  is  that 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  the  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man of  his  day.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
hats  appear  to  have  become  common,  and  beaver 
hats  seem  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  common 
wear.  The  following  curious  passage  is  from  a  rare 
hook,  pubUshed  about  1585,  called  Stubb's  Anatomie 
of  Abuses. — "  Sometimes  they  use  them  sharpe  on 
the  crowne,  pearking  np  like  the  spire  or  shaft  of  a 


steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard  above  the 
crowne  of  their  heads ;  some  more,  some  Icsse,  as 
please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant  mindes.  Other- 
some  be  flat,  and  broade  on  the  crow^ie,  like  the  battle- 
ments of  a  house.  Another  sort  have  rounde  crownes, 
sometimes  with  one  kind  of  band,  sometimes  with 
another, — now  black,  now  white,  now  russed,  now 
redde,  now  grene,  now  yellow  ;  now  this,  now  that ; 
never  content  with  one  colour  or  fashion  two  daies  to 
an  end.  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and  strange,  so 
is  the  stuffe  whereof  their  hattes  be  made  divers  also ; 
for  some  are  of  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of  taffatie, 
some  of  sarcenet,  some  of  wool,  and,  which  is  more 
curious,  some  of  a  certaine  kinde  of  fine  haire  j 
these  they  call  bever  hattes  of  xx.,  xxx.,  or  xl.  shil- 
lings price,  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas,  from  whence 
a  greate  sorte  of  other  vanities  doe  come  besides; 
and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  every  scrvyng 
man,  countreiman,  and  other,  even  all  indifferently 
doe  weare  of  these  hattes  ;  for  he  is  of  no  account 
or  estimation  amongst  men,  if  he  have  not  a  velvet 
or  taffatie  hat,  and  that  must  be  pinched  and  cun- 
ningly carved  of  the  best  fashion."  Shortly  after- 
wards the  rim  became  remarkably  broad,  and  when 
much  worn  was  liable  to  hang  down,  from  thence  the 
name  of  slouched  hats.  In  1607,  a  horseman's  hat 
is  recommended  to  be  "  a  hat  which  will  sit  close 
and  firme  upon  your  head,  with  an  indifferent  nar- 
row verge  or  brim,  so  that  in  the  saults  or  bounds  of 
your  horse  it  may  neither  thi'ough  widenesse  or  un- 
wieldinesse  fall  from  your  head,  nor  with  the  breadth 
of  the  brim  fall  into  your  eies,  and  impeach  your 
sight,  both  which  are  verie  grosse  errors."  In  a 
play,  called  A  Challcjige  for  Beauty,  ^vritten  by 
Hey  wood  in  1636,  there  is  a  song  describing  the 
fashions  of  different  nations,  in  words  which  wiU 
equally  apply  to  the  present  period  : — 

Tlie  Turk  in  linen  wraps  his  head, 

The  Persian  his  in  lawn  too  ; 
The  Russe  with  sables  furs  his  cap, 

And  change  will  not  be  drawn  to  ; 
The  Spaniard's  constant  to  his  block. 

The  French  inconstant  ever  ; 
But  of  all  fehs  that  may  be  felt, 

Give  me  your  English  beaver. 

During  the  reign  of  Chai'les  I.,  the  Commonwealth, 
and  the  reigns  of  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  and  Wil- 
liam HI.,  very  broad  brims  were  in  fashion,  as  may 
be  seen  from  these  shapes. 


1639, 


1648. 


1833.] 
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The  inconvenience  of  these  very  broad  brims  being 
at  length  perceived,  first  one.  and  then  two  flaps 
were  made  to  turn  up,  as  follows,  until  about  the 


time  of  Queen  Anne,  the  third  flap  was  turned  up, 
and  the  regular  cocked  hat  formed.     Cocked  hats,  of 


various  sorts,  were  for  the  ensuing  fifty  or  sixty 
years,  much  in  vogue.  In  the  Tatler  and  Spectator 
they  are  frequently  alluded  to,  and  the  "  Monmouth 
Cock,"  the  "  Ramillies  Cock,"  the  "  Hunting  Cock," 
and  the  "  Military  Cock,"  are  alluded  to.  In 
No.  532  is  a  letter  from  John  Sly,  Haberdasher  of 
Hats,  in  which  he  says,  "  his  hats  for  men  of  law 
and  physic  do  but  just  turn  up,  to  give  a  little  life  to 
their  sagacity  j  his  military  hats  glare  full  in  the  face ; 
and  he  has  prepared  a  familiar  easy  cock  for  all  good 
companions,  between  the  above  extremes."  About 
17.50,  round  hats  became  very  prevalent  among  the 
lower  orders,  and  cocked  hats  wei'e  considered  as  a 
mark  of  distinction  from  them.  In  the  Rambler, 
dated  1751,  a  young  gentleman  says,  that  his  mother 
exclaimed,  "  she  would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave 
than  see  me  tear  my  clothes  and  hang  down  my 
head,  sneak  about  with  dirty  shoes,  blotted  fingers, 
hair  unpowdered,  and  hat  uncocked."  About  1780 
round  hats  first  became  fashionable,  and  about  1790 
cocked  hats  disappeared  from  common  wear. 

[Abridged  and  arranged  from  a  paper  in  the  Archxologia .] 


Among  the  ancients,  especially  m  the  East,  every  one 
that  came  to  a  marriage -feast  was  expected  to  appear  in  a 
handsome  and  elegant  dress,  which  was  called  the  wedding- 
garment.  This  was  frequently  a  white  robe  ;  and  when  the 
guest  was  a  stranger,  or  was  not  able  to  provide  such  a 
robe,  it  was  usual  for  the  master  of  the  feast  to  furnish 
him  with  one  :  and  if  he  who  gave  the  entertainment  was 
of  high  rank  and  great  opulence,  he  sometimes  provided 
marriage-robes  for  the  whole  assembly.  To  this  custom 
we  have  allusions  in  Homer,  and  other  classic  writers  ;  and 
there  are  some  traces  of  it  in  the  entertainments  of  the 
Turkish  court  at  this  very  day*.  It  must  be  remarked,  also, 
that  it  was  in  a  very  high  degree  indecorous  and  offensive 
to  good  manners,  to  intrude  into  the  festivity  without  this 
garment. Bishop  Portkus. 

•  At  the  entertainment,  given  by  the  Grand  Vizier  to  Lord  Elgin 
and  his  suite,  in  the  Palace  of  the  Seraglio,  pelisses  were  given  to 
all  the  guests. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  L  The  Tidks. 
Every  body  knows  how  useful  the  Tides  are.  Upon 
the  sea- coast  we  constantly  see  a  number  of  ships, 
all  waiting  at  anchor  for  some  hours,  while  the  crews 
are  able  to  take  their  rest.  We  keep  looking  at 
them,  and,  at  a  certain  time,  without  any  change  of 
wind  having  taken  place,  we  see  them  all  busy  set- 
ting their  sails  and  weighing  anchor,  and,  in  a  few 
hours  more,  they  are  all  out  of  sight :  they  were,  im 
fact,  waiting /or  the  change  of  the  tide.  If  the  wind  was; 
unfavourable,  they  could  never  make  head  against  it, 
as  long  as  the  tide  was  against  them  too  ;  but  with 
the  tide  in  their  favour  they  can  pursue  their  voyage, 
even  against  an  unfavourable  wind. 

In  rivers,  the  use  of  the  tides  is  seen  still  more 
plainly.  The  tide  brings  not  only  a  current,  but  a  whole 
supply  of  xoater  every  twelve  hours ;  and  the  continual 
change,  which  can  be  quite  calculated  upon,  is  just 
as  useful  as  having  a  wind  constantly  fair  up  and 
down  a  river,  alternately,  for  a  certaia  number  of 
hours  every  day. 

Besides  the  immense  importance  of  the  tides  to 
navigation,  no  one  can  calculate  how  conducive  they 
are  to  health  and  cleanliness.  Such  a  river  as  the 
Thames  is  thoroughly  washed  out,  twice  a  day,  by  ai 
current,  carrying  with  it,  towards  the  sea,  al>  ihs 
drainage  of  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  kalf  of 
people,  and  as  often  bringing  up  clear  water  and 
fresh  air.  It  is  a  system  of  lungs,  breathing  regu- 
larly twice  in  about  twenty-four  hours. 

Hundreds  of  people  are  deriving  benefits  from  this 
beautiful  arrangement  of  Providence,  without  think- 
ing at  all  about  it;  and  many  others  are  contented  to, 
see  such  changes  happen,  without  trying  to  compre-- 
hend  how  they  are  brought  about.  Now  it  is  certain,, 
that  the  more  we  study  the  works  of  Nature,,  the 
clearer  proof  we  find  of  the  wisdom  of  God  who  con- 
trived them  all;  and  the  tides  are  a  veiy  remarkable- 
instance  of  a  vast  variety  of  beneficial  effects  arising; 
from  one  simple  cause. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  show  how  the  tides  are  i^ro- 
duced  ;  and  we  hope  none  of  our  readers  will  be- 
prevented  from  trying  to  understand  the  explanation), 
under  the  notion  that  it  is  too  diflicult  to  be  compre- 
hended without  previous  study  :  we  promise  thena 
that  the  subject  requires  only  ordinary  attention,  ani 
plain  common  sense,  and  that  it  will  well  repay  tha 
trouble  of  attending  to  it. 

It  is  soon  seen  that  the  tides  are  irs  some  way 
occasioned  by  the  moon ;  for  the  time  »f  high  and' 
low  water  comes  back  to  the  same  hour  wheneveif 
the  moon  is  at  the  same  age. 

The  height  of  the  tide  on  different  days  plainly  de-- 
pends  also  upon  the  age  of  the  moon.  The  highest  tide* 
are  always  found  about  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon,, 
and  the  lowest  when  the  moon  is  in  her  quarters.. 

What  is  to  be  explained  then  is,  why  the  vjaters 
should  rise  and  fall  twice  in  rather  more  than  twenjgr- 
four  hours,  and  how  this  fluctuation  is  co©n«c<!ed 
with  the  position  of  the  moon.  For  this  purpose,  we 
will  first  see  what  the  effect  of  the  moon  weuld  be,  if 
the  whole  earth  were  covered  with  water,  ai?id  we 
shall  afterwards  easily  discover  what  changes  will  be 
made,  when  we  consider  the  actual  conditioja  of  the 
globe  made  up  of  land  and  water. 

Tides  of  an  open  Ocean. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  moon  is  a  solid  body, 
which  goes  round  the  earth  every  month,  in  a  direc- 
tion from  West  to  East,  and,  fVom  the  real  motiou 
of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  appears  to  move  round  from 
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East  to  West  everj'  day.  Supposing,  then,  m  to  be 
the  moon,  and  c  the  centre  of  the  earth,  there  is 
some  point,  a,  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which 
is  nearest  to  the  moon,  and  another  point,  B,  ex- 
actly opposite,  which  is  furthest  from  the  moon.  Now 


o 


every  solid  body,  such  as  the  moon,  is  found  to 
draw  towards  it  any  other  body,  by  a  force  which  is 
called  gravitation,  and  is  really  the  same  force  by 
which  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground ;  and  this  force  is 
the  greater,  the  nearer  the  attracted  body  is  to  that 
which  attracts  ;  thus  a  would  be  attracted  by  m  more 
than  c  is,  and  c  would  be  more  attracted  by  m  than  b 
is.  If  these  three  particles,  "a,  c,  and  b,  were  quite 
at  liberty  to  move  towards  m  at  the  end  of  any  time, 
as  a  minute,  a  woidd  have  moved  towards  m  through 
a  greater  space  than  c  had,  and  c  through  a  greater 
space  than  b  had ;  hence  a  would  be  further  from  c, 
and  c  further  from  b,  than  each  was  at  first.  And 
if  the  motion  of  b  be  regarded  only  with  reference  to 
the  point  c,  considered  as  at  rest,  the  effect  would  be 
the  same  as  if  it  were  really  di'a%\'n  axcay  from  c,  by 
the  attraction  of  some  other  body  {m)  exactly  oppo- 
site to  M  *. 

If,  then,  a  c  B  were  a  sphere  of  water,  a  particle  at 
a  or  at  B  would  be  lifted  a  little  above  its  ordinary 
level,  reckoned  from  c,  and  all  the  water  near  a  and 
B  would  also  be  lifted,  but  in  a  less  degree ;  hence 
the  form  of  the  globe  would  be  altered ;  it  would  no 
longer  be  a  perfect  sphere,  but  would  take  an  egg- 
like shape,  the  two  little  ends  pointing  towards  m, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction ;  that  is,  there  would 
be  a  high  water  at  a  and  b  ;  but  at  such  a  point  as  e, 
in  the  circumference  a  e  b,  half  way  between  a  and  b. 


r 


the  height  of  the  water  would  certainly  not  be  raised 
by  the  attraction  of  m,  and  it  can  be  readily  shown, 
that  it  would  be  rather  lowered,  and  there  would  be 
there  a  low  icater. 

Now  suppose  this  watery  globe  to  turn  round 
upon  an  axis,  f/,  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  b  e  a,  it 
is  plain  that,  for  any  place  in  the  circumference  b  e  a, 
there  would  be  two  high  waters  in  each  revolution  3 
one  when  it  comes  to  a,  the  other  at  b  5  and  two 
low  waters,  one  at  e,  the  other  at  a  point  exactly 
opposite  to  E. 

For  every  point  as  a  on  the  globe,  between  a  and 
F,  there  would  also  be  a  high  aud  low  water  twice  in 
every  revolution,  but  not  so  high  nor  so  low,  as  for 

*  It  may  appear  somewhat  strange  to  those  who  have  not  thought 
before  about  ihe  matter,  that  an  attiaction  towards  m  should  cause 
a  rise  of  the  w-aters  in  the  part  opposite  to  m  ;  ahd  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  explain  the  principle  upon  which  it  depends  a  little  more 
clearly.  Suppose  then  acb  to  be  three  equal  small  balls  of  iron, 
floating  on  pieces  of  cork,  and  one  foot  asunder ;  then  suppose  a 
powerful  magnet  to  be  applied  at  m,  which  draws  a  througli  three 
inches,  c  through  two  inches,  and  b  through  one  inch ;  if  tlie  bodies 

M  A  C  -n 
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be  then  stopped,  as  at  a  cb,  it  is  plain  that  the  distance  of  o  irom  c 
IS  now  oue  foot  two  inches,  and  the  distance  of  li  from  c  is  one  foot 
one  inch,  instead  of  one  foot.  The  cflect,  therefore,  of  the  attrac- 
tion of  M  has  been  to  separate  the  two  bodies,  b  and  c,  as  well  as 
A  &ud  c. 


a  point  in  the  circumference  aeb,  in  the  plane  of 
which  M  lies. 

If  the  earth,  then,  were  a  globe  of  water,  there 
woidd  be  a  high  water  nearly  at  the  time  of  the 
moon's  southing,  or  coming  to  the  meridian  of  any 
place,  and  a  low  water  at  about  six  hours  alter  that 
time.  Since  the  moon,  in  consequence  of  its  own 
motion  round  the  earth,  comes  to  the  meridian  of  a 
place  about  forty  minutes  later  every  day,  the  iiines 
of  high  water  would  also  be  so  much  later. 

Such  is  the  sort  of  tides  which  would  take  place 
upon  a  globe  totally  covered  with  water.  We  shall 
see,  on  another  occasion,  what  changes  are  intro- 
duced in  the  tides,  upon  a  globe  which  has  a  siurface 
partly  of  land  and  partly  of  water. 


ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  II.  Hooker. 
As  a  short  life  of  Hooker  has  already  appeared  ia 
this  Magazine,  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give  some 
extracts  from  his  works.  In  setting  about  this  task, 
I  feel  that  a  few  unconnected  passages  can  no  more 
give  a  just  notion  of  this  great  writer's  power,  than 
a  few  stones,  however  beautiful,  could  convey  an 
adequate  idea  of  the  magnificence  of  a  temple. 

The  first  sentence  of  his  preface  may  be  a  specimen 
of  the  fulness  and  gravity  of  his  style,  which  is  as 
opposite  as  can  be  imagined  to  the  "  asthmatic  publi- 
cations of  our  own  day." 

"  Though  for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this;  that 
posterity  may  know  we  have  not  loosely  through 
silence  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be  for  men's  information  extant  thus 
much  concerning  the  present  state  of  the  Church  of 
God  established  among  us,  and  their  careful  endea- 
vour that  would  have  upheld  the  same." 

"  Dangerous  it  were  for  the  feeble  brain  of  man 
to  wade  far  into  the  doings  of  the  most  High  ;  whom 
although  to  know  be  life,  and  joy  to  make  mention 
of  his  name,  yet  our  soundest  knowledge  is  to  know 
that  we  know  him  not  as  indeed  he  is,  neither  cau 
know  him;  and  our  safest  eloquence  concerning 
him  is  our  silence,  when  we  confess,  without  confes- 
sion, that  his  glory  is  inexplicable,  his  greatness 
above  our  capacity  and  reach.  He  is  above,  and  we 
upon  earth :  therefore  it  behoveth  oin:  words  to  be 
wary  aud  few." 

"  What  is  virtue  but  a  medicine,  and  vice  but  a 
wound  ?  yet  we  have  so  often  deeply  wounded  our- 
selves with  medicine,  that  God  hath  been  fain  to 
make  wounds  medicinable ;  to  cure  by  vice  when 
virtue  hath  strucken ;  to  suffer  the  just  man  to  fall, 
that,  being  raised,  he  may  be  taught  what  power  it 
was  that  upheld  him  standing.  I  am  not  afraid  to 
aflirm  it  boldly  with  St.  Augustine,  that  men  puffed 
up  ^^•ith  a  proud  opinion  of  their  OA\Ta  sanctity  and 
holiness,  receive  a  benefit  at  the  hands  of  God,  and 
are  assisted  with  his  grace,  when  with  his  grace 
they  are  not  assisted,  but  permitted,  and  that  griev- 
ously, to  transgress.  Whereby  as  they  were  in  over- 
great  liking  of  themselves  supplanted,  so  the  dislike 
of  that  which  did  supplant  them  may  establish  them 
afterwards  the  surer.  Ask  the  very  soul  of  Peter, 
and  it  shall  undoubtedly  malce  you  itself  this  answer : 
'  My  eager  protestations,  made  in  the  glory  of  my 
ghostly  strength,  I  am  ashamed  of:  but  those  chrys- 
tal  tears  wherewith  my  sin  and  weakness  was  be- 
wailed, have  procured  my  endless  joy :  my  strength 
hath  been  my  ruin,  and  my  fail  my  stay.'  " 

"  These  things,  wheresoever  they  fall,  cannot  but 
trouble  and  molest  the  mind.  Whether  we  be  there- 
fore moved  vainly  with  that  which  seemeth  hurtful 
and  is  not :  or  have  just  cause  of  grief,  being  pressed 
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indeed  with  those  things  which  are  grievous,  onr 
Saviour's  lesson  is,  touching  the  one,  be  not  troubled : 
nor  over-troubled  for  the  other.  For  though  to 
have  no  feeling  of  that  which  meerly  conccmeth  us, 
were  stupidity;  nevertheless,  seeing  that  the  Author 
of  our  Salvation  was  himself  consecrated  by  suffering, 
so  the  way  tchich  we  are  to  follow  him  by  is  not  strewed 
with  rushes,  but  set  with  thorns.  Be  it  never  so.  hard 
to  learn,  we  must  learn  to  suffer  with  patience  even 
that  which  seemeth  almost  impossible  to  be  suffered : 
that  in  the  hour  when  God  shall  call  us  unto  our 
trial,  and  turn  his  honey  of  peace  and  pleasm-e 
wherewith  m'C  swell,,  into  that  gall  and  bitterness 
which  flesh  doth  shrink  to  taste  of,  nothing  may 
cause  us  in  the  trouble  of  our  souls  to  storm,  and 
grudge,  and  repine  at  God  ;  but  every  heart  be  ena- 
bled with  divine  inspired  courage  to  inculcate  unto 
itself.  Be  not  troubled;  and  in  those  last  .and  greatest 
conflicts  to  remember,  that  nothing  may  be  so  sharp 
and  bitter  to  be  suffered,  but  that  still  we  ourselves 
may  give  ourselves  this  encouragement,  even  learn  also 
patience,  0  my  Soul." 
.  "  Concerning  Faith,  the  principal  object  whereof 
is  that  eternal  verity  which  hath  discovered  the 
treasures  of  hidden  wisdom  in  Christ ;  concerning 
Hope,  the  highest  object  whereof  is  that  everlasting 
goodness,  which  in  Christ  doth  quicken  the  dead; 
concerning  Charity,  the  first  object  whereof  is  that 
incomprehensible  beauty  which  shineth  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  Christ,  the  son  of  the  living  God ;  con- 
cerning these  virtues,  the  first  of  which  beginning 
here  with  a  weak  apprehension  of  things  not  seen, 
endeth  with  the  intuitive  vision  of  God  in  the  world 
to  come  ;  the  second,  beginning  here  with  a  trembling 
expectation  of  things  far  removed,  and  as  yet  only 
heard  of,  endeth  with  actual  fruition  of  that  which 
no  tongue  can  express ;  the  third,  beginning  here 
with  a  weak  incUnation  of  heart  towards  him,  unto 
whom  we  are  not  able  to  approach,  endeth  with 
endless  union — was  there  ever  any  mention  made, 
saving  only  in  that  law  which  God  himself  hath 
from  heaven  revealed?" 

"  Whatsoever  is  spoken  of  God,  or  things  apper- 
taining to  God,  otherwise  than  as  the  truth  is,  though  it 
seem  an  honour  it  is  an  injury." 

"  There  will  come  a  time,  when  three  words,  uttered 
with  charity  and  meekness,  shall  receive  a  far  more 
blessed  reward  than  three  thousand  volumes  written 
with  disdainful  sharpness  of  wit."  T.  K.  A. 


MILTON    AND    TOWNSON, 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Townson,  with  the 
fine  specimen  of  Milton's  genius  from  wliich  the  allusion 
is  made,  are  worth  comparing  together. 

We  read,  that,  in  certain  climates  of  the  world,  the  gales 
that  spring  from  the  land,  carry  a  refreshing  smell  out  to 
sea  ;  and  assure  the  watchful  pilot,  that  he  is  approaching 
to  a  desirable  and  fruitful  coast,  when  as  yet  he  cannot 
discern  it  with  his  eyes.  And,  to  take  up  once  more  the 
comparison  of  life  to  a  voyage,  in  like  manner  it  fares  with 
those,  who  have  steadily  and  religiously  pursued  the  course 
which  Heaven  }x)inted  out  to  them.  We  shall  sometimes 
find  by  their  conversation  towards  the  end  of  their  doys, 
that  they  are  filled  with  peace,  and  hope,  and  joy  :  which, 
like  those  refreshing  gales  and  reviving  odours  to  the 
seaman,  are  breathed  forth  from  Paradise  upon  their  souls  ; 
and  give  them  to  understand  with  certainty,  that  God  is 
bringing  them  unto  their  desired  haven. ^Townsox. 

And  of  pure,  now  purer  air 

Meets  his  approach  :  and  to  the  heart  inspires 

Vernal  delight  and  joy  : 

Now  gentle  gales, 

Fanning  their  odoriferous  wings,  dispense 
Native  perfumes,  and  whisper  whence  they  stole 
Those  balmy  spoils.    As  when  to  them  who  sail 


Beyond  the  Cape  of  Hope,  and  now  are  past 
Mozambic,  off  at  sea  north-east  winds  blow 
Sabcan  odours,  from  the  spicy  shore 
Of  Araby  the  bless'd  ;  with  such  delay 
Well  pleased,  they  slack  their  course;  and  many  aleague 
Chccrd  with  the  grateful  smell  old  Ocean  smiles : 
So  enteitain'd  those  odorous  sweets. — Milton,  Par.  Lost. 
Another   passage,   scarcely   less   poetical,   and,   in   moral 
beauty  far  superior,  affords  a  still  more  striking  coincidence  , 
The  merchant,  who  towards  spicy  regions  sails, 
Smells  their  perfume  far  off,  in  adverse  ffa\ea  ; 
With  blasts  which  thus  against  the  faithful  blow, 
Fresh  odorous  breathings  of  God's  goodness  How. 

Bishop  Ken's  Works. 


THE  MINERAL  KINGDOM. 
No.  II.     Silver. 
Having,  in  a  former  paper,  given  an  account  of  the 
purest  and  most  precious  of  metals.   Gold,  we  now 
proceed  to  the  description  of  that  which  most  nearly 
resembles  it  in  perfection  and  purity. 

Masses  of  native  silver  have  no  determinate  form, 
being  found  sometimes  in  small  branches,  occasionally 
in  hair-like  threads,  and  very  frequently  in  leaves  ; 
in  which  form  it  is  usually  met  with  in  the  mines  of 
Siberia,  where  it  is  said  never  to  have  been  discovered 
in  a  state  of  crystallization.  In  the  Peruvian  mines, 
it  is  found  in  a  form  somewhat  resembling  fern -leaves  ; 
this  figure  is  caused  by  a  number  of  eight-sided 
crystals,  so  placed  over  each  other  as  to  give  it  a 
vegetable  appearance.  It  sometimes  assumes  the 
form  of  round,  rather  crooked  threads,  varying 
from  the  thickness  of  a  finger  to  that  of  a  hair. 
It  is  rarely  found  in  a  state  of  purity,  being 
frequently  mixed  with  gold,  mercury,  copper,  tin,  iron^ 
and  lead. 

Silver  is  sometimes  found  in  combination  with 
sulphur,  arsenic,  and  other  substances  :  when  mine- 
ralized by  sulphur  alone,  it  forms  the  vitreous  silver 
ore,  which  assumes  a  great  variety  of  colours  ;  when 
united  to  sulphur  and  arsenic,  the  mass  becomes  the 
ruby-like  ore,  varjing  in  colour  from  deep  red  to  dark 
gray,  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  either  of 
these  substances. 

Silver  is  found  both  in  the  primitive  and  secondary 
earths,  and  is  frequently  imbedded  in  quartz,  Jasper, 
hornstone  and  chalk.  It  is  chiefly  met  with  in 
Sweden,  Norway,  and  the  polar  latitudes  :  when  it 
occurs  in  hot  climates,  it  is  generally  amidst  moun- 
tains covered  with  perpetual  snows. 

The  richest  and  most  important  silver-mines  in 
Europe  are  those  of  Konigsberg  in  Norway  ;  they  are 
situated  in  a  mountainous  district,  and  divided  into 
superior  and  inferior  according  to  their  relative 
position  ;  the  beds  in  which  the  silver  is  found  run 
from  north  to  south.  These  mines  are  of  considerable 
depth,  and  enormous  masses  of  native  silver  are  said 
to  have  been  found  in  them. 

The  French  mines  are  not  so  remarkable  for  the 
richness  of  their  silver-ore  as  for  the  other  minerals 
they  contain.  That  of  Allemont,  ten  leagues  from 
Grenoble,  is  one  of  the  principal ;  it  is  situated  at  the 
height  of  nearly  three  thousand  yaids  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  :  the  veins  near  the  surface  were  the 
richest  in  silver.     This  mine  is  now  abandoned. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  Spanish  silver-mines  is 
that  of  Guadalcanal  in  Andalusia,  situated  in  the 
Sierra  Morena,  a  few  miles  to  the  north-east  of  the 
quicksilver-mine  of  Almaden  :  it  was  well  known  to 
the  Romans,  and  formerly  very  productive.  This 
mine  furnishes  the  ruby-ore. 

Silver,  however,  is  most  abundant  in  the  centre  of 
the  Andes  ;  for  here  we  find  the  celebrated  mountain 
of  Potosi :  it  is  of  immense  height^  and  said  to  be 
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penetrated  with  veins  in  every  direction  :  when  first 
discovered  in  1545,  the  veins  were  nearly  all  of  pure 
silver  ;  lattei'ly,  however,  little  more  thtin  five  drachms 
were  obtained  from  one  hundred- weight  of  ore.  In 
the  space  of  ninety-three  years  from  its  discovery, 
the  number  of  ounces  of  silver  extracted  from  this 
mountain  is  calculated  to  have  been  no  less  than  four 
hundred  millions. 


SOUTH    AMtlUCAN    SILVER    MINE. 

Among  the  American  mines  those  of  Mexico  must 
not  be  forgotten ;  that  of  Valenciana,  in  the  district 
of  Guanaxuato,  is  one  of  the  richest:  the  vein 
traverses  a  slaty  mountain,  and  abounds  with  silver, 
both  native  and  mineralized.  The  mine  is  of  great 
depth,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  a  greater  quantity 
of  silver  than  all  the  other  mines  of  that  country. 

Silver  possesses  all  the  properties  of  other  perfect 
metals  :  it  is  fixed  and  unalterable  in  the  fire  of  an 
ordinary  furnace,  but  may  be  volatihzed,  being 
sometimes  found  in  the  soot  of  chimneys  where  large 
quantities  are  melted.  When  exposed  to  the  focus  of 
a  large  burning-glass,  it  evaporates  in  a  fume,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  will 
completely  silver  a  plate  of  metal. 

With  the  exception  of  gold,  silver  is  the  most 
ductile  of  all  metals  ;  a  single  grain  may  be  extended 
into  a'  plate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-six  inches 
long,  and  half  an  inch  broad :  if  reduced  into  leaves 
under  the  gold-beater's  hammer,  it  is  capable  of  still 
further  extension  :  its  tenacity,  however,  bears  no 
proportion  to  its  ductility,  bemg  less  than  even  that 
of  iron  or  copper.  A  silver-v/ire,  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  thick,  will  scarcely  bear  a  weight  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy  pounds,  while  a  gold-wire  of 
the  same  thickness  will  support  nearly  double  that 
weight. 


A  Fable  :  by  one  of  the  Fathers. — A  nightingale  being 
taken  in  a  snare,  would  redeem  herself  by  three  good 
words,  she  spoke  in  the  ear  of  him  who  had  captivated  her 
precious  liberty.  The  first  was,  not  to  be  light  of  belief, 
nor  to  be  transported  inconsiderately  by  the  first  appear- 
ance of  objects.  2nd. — Not  to  pursue  that  one  cannot  at- 
tain. 3. — To  put  out  of  the  memory  those  evils,  the  remedy 
whereof  is  not  in  your  power.  Upon  these  instructions, 
the  bird  is  delivered ;  but,  desirous  of  making  an  experi- 
ment of  the  fowlers  docility,  she  told  him  he  was  very 
simple  to  dismiss  her  so  easily,  for  if  he  had  opened  her 
he  would  have  found  precious  stones,  which  had  made  him 
rich  for  ever.  The  fowler,  vexed  at  his  loss,  began  to  pur- 
sue the  bird  through  woods  and  forests,  till,  seeing  she  was 
out  of  his  reach,  be  bemoaned  bis  folly.  "  Art  thou  not  a 
miserable  man,  says  the  nightingale,  to  have  observed  with 
so  little  constancy  the  precepts  which  concerned  thy  hap- 
piness ?  Thou  didst  hope  to  find  diamonds  in  the  bowels 
of  a  nightingale — what  but  thine  own  credulity  misled 
thee  ?  Tliou  hast  followed  me — thou,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
earth,  I,  of  the  air — and  bast  pursued  an  impossibility. 
And  lastly,  thou  art  out  of  all  hope  to  be  able  to  catch  me — 
why  trouble  thyself  for  that  which  thou  canst  not  remedy  ?" 


I?  happiness  has  not  her  seat. 
And  centre  in  the  breast. 

We  may  be  wise,  or  rich,  or  great, 
But  never  can  be  blest. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  JULY. 

■      AxONDAY,  22nd. 
1298  Battle  of  Falkirk,  in  which  the  Scots  under  Wallace  were 

defeated.     Edward  I.  commanded  the  English  in  person. 
1812  Battle  of  Salamanca,  in  which  the  Frencii,  under  Marmont, 

were  defeated  by  the  Duke  of  \Yellington, 

TUESDAY,  23ra. 

1451  Martin  V.  convoked  a  general  council,  to  consider  of  the  re- 
formation of  the  Church. 

1583  The  earliest  specimen  of  a  Newspaper  published  in  London, 
bears  the  date  of  the  23rd  of  July,  and  is  still  preser\edia 
the  British  Bluseum  ;  it  was  called  the  English  Mercurie. 

WEDNESDAY,  24th. 
1568  Don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  King  of  Spain,  died  by  poison. 
1797  Lard  Nelson  attempted  to  take  Santa  Cruz,  in  tlie  Island  of 
Teneriffe ;  in  this  action  he  lost  his  right  arm. 

THURSDAY,  25th. 
St.  James's  Day. — In  the  Catalogue  of  the  Apostles  given  by  the 
Evangelists,  we  find  two  persons  of  this  name  ;  one  of  whom  is 
styled  the  "  brother  of  the  Lord,"  the  other,  whose  martyrdom  our 
church  this  day  commemorates,  was  the  brother  of  John,  and  was 
with  him  and  St.  Peter  chosen  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  to  witness 
those  more  than  ordinary  manifestations  of  his  power  and  glory  that 
the  other  Apostles  were  not  allowed  to  participate  in.  He  was 
beheaded  at  Jerusalem  about  the  year  44. 

1554  Mary,  Queen  of  England,  married  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain. 
1666  Naval  engagement  between  the  Dutch  and  English  fleets,  in 
which  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp  were  defeated,  and  Eng- 
land became  undisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 

FRIDAY,  26th. 
1581  The  seven  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friesland, 

Groningen,  Overyssel,  and  Guelderland,  declared  themselves 

independent  of  Spain. 
1680  Died,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty,  the  witty  and  profligate  John 

Wilmot,  Earl  of  Rochester.     In  his  last  illness  he  declared 

himself  deeply  penitent  for  his  past  impiety  and  his  vicious 

life,  and  a  sincere  convert  to  that  religion  which  he  had  spent 

his  life  in  vilifying. 

SATURDAY,  27th. 
1565  Marriage  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  with  Henry  Stuart,  Lord 

Darnley. 

1778  A  naval  fight  between  the  French  and  English  fleets  off  Ushant ; 

the  issue  was  undecisive,  and  both  the  commanders  were 
accused  of  mismanagement.  The  English  Admiral,  Keppel, 
was  tried  by  a  court  martial,  but  acquitted. 

1779  A  fire  in  Portsmouth  Dock-yard,  which  destroyed  materials  ta 

the  amount  of  £150,000. 
1809  The  BaUle  of  Talavera. 

SUNDAY,  28th. 
Eighth  Sunday  after  Tiumtv. 
1540  Thomas  Cromwell,  the  faithful  adherent  of  Cardinal  Wolsey, 

was  beheaded. 
1794  Robespierre,  the  colleague  of  Danton  and  JIarat  in  the  must 

atrocious  scenes  of  the  French  Revolution,  put  to  death. 
1793  Valenciennes  surrendered. 
1806  Buenos  Ayres  taken  by  General  Beresford. 
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THE  ABBEY,  PORT,  AND  LIGHTHOUSE  OF  WHITBY,  YORKSHIRE. 


WHITBY   PIER   AND  LIGHTHOUSE. 


The  ancient  town  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire,  owes  its 
origin  to  the  Abbey  founded  by  Oswy,  king  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  657,  to  discharge  a  vow  he  had  made, 
that  if  God  would  grant  him  a  victory  over  the  pagan 
king  of  Mercia,  he  would  found  a  monastery,  and  de- 
vote his  daughter  Elfleda,  then  scarcely  a  year  old. 
to  a  hfe  of  celibacy  Vvithin  its  walls.  The  building 
was  appropriated  to  monks  and  nuns  of  the  Benedic- 
tine order.  Lady  Hilda,  the  first  abbess,  was  re- 
nowned for  her  sanctity,  and  various  miracles  have 
been  attributed  to  her.  Among  other  traditions,  it  is 
related  that  those  curious  fossils,  the  ammonites,  which 
abound  in  this  district,  and  which  bear  a  strong  re- 
semblance to  a  coiled- up  serpent,  but  without  the 
head,  were  originally  living  snakes,  which  infested  the 
precincts  of  the  Abbey,  but  by  the  prayers  of  the 
holy  Abbess  were  driven  over  the  cliff  into  the  sea, 
their  heads  being  n-oken  off  by  the  fall.  Another 
tradition  is  that  sea-fowl,  flying  over  a  certain  tract  of 
land  in  the  neighbovirhood,  had  not  power  to  proceed 
further,  but  fell  to  the  ground,  drawn  down  by  some 
attractive  quality  communicated  to  the  soil  through 
the  influence  of  Lady  Hilda's  prayers.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  in  his  poem  of  Marmion,  introduces  a  party  of 
Whitby  nuns,  relating  their  tales  in  a  fireside  con- 
versation with  the  sisterhood  of  Lindisfarne — 

They  told  me  how,  in  their  convent  cell, 

A  Saxon  princess  once  did  dwell, 
The  lovely  Edelfled: 
Vol.  III. 


And  how,  of  thousand  snakes,  each  one 
Was  changed  into  a  coil  of  stone. 

When  holy  Hilda  prayed  ; 
Themselves,  within  their  holy  bound. 
Their  stony  folds  had  often  found. 
They  told,  how  seafowls'  pinions  fail. 
As  over  Whitby's  towers  they  sail, 
And,  sinking  down,  with  flutterings  faint, 
They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint. — Canto  II 

The  Abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  but  rebuilt 
after  the  Conquest.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  it  shared  the  fate  of  other  monastic  insti- 
tutions of  England.  The  ruins  of  its  magnificent 
church  still  remain,  but  their  beauty  was  much 
impaired,  about  three  years  ago,  by  the  fall  of  the 
great  tower,  which  was  one  hundred  and  four  feet 
high.  This  venerable  ruin  stands  upon  a  high  cliff, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  town,  and  commands  an 
extensive  and  beautiful  prospect ;  including  the  town, 
the  river  Esk,  the  adjacent  country,  and  the  Gerracin 
Ocean. 

Whitby  is  situated  on  the  steep  banks  of  the  Esk, 
and  is,  in  consequence,  irregularly  built.  It  was,  at 
the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  only  a  fishing  village,  but 
the  erection  of  alum-manufactories  in  the  vicinity, 
and,  afterwards,  the  introduction  of  ship-building 
and  the  whale-fishery,  caused  a  great  influx  of 
inhabitants.  At  the  last  census  the  populatioa 
amounted  to  10,429. 

The  manufacture  of  alum  was  brought  into  thi» 
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country  in  1595,  by  Sir  Thomas  Chaloner,  who 
erected  the  first  alum-work  near  Guisborough,  twenty- 
one  miles  from  Whitby.  It  had  been,  for  several  ages 
before,  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
but  Sir  Thomas,  having,  during  his  travels  in  Italy, 
discovered  that  the  mineral  from  which  it  was  made, 
was  the  same  as  one  which  abounded  on  his  own 
estate,  engaged  a  number  of  the  pope's  workmen  to 
accompany  him  to  England.  It  is  said  that,  to  avoid 
the  discovery  of  his  purpose,  he  was  obliged  to  convey 
them  on  ship-board  concealed  in  large  casks.  The 
country  adjacent  to  Whitby,  throughout  an  extent 
of  nearly  thirty  miles  along  the  coast,  and  from  eight 
to  twelve  in  breadth  within  land,  is  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted alum  rock,  lying  at  different  depths. 

The  ship-builders  of  Whitby,  have  long  been  noted 
for  building  excellent  vessels,  and  diu-ing  the  last  war, 
this  trade  was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  now, 
however,  in  a  very  depressed  state.  About  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  vessels,  admeasuring  42,000  tons, 
Delong  to  the  port. 

^  The  northern  whale-fishery  was  begun  here  eighty 
years  ago.  It  has  fluctuated  greatly,  as  far  as  twenty 
vessels  having  occasionally  been  engaged  in  it:  at 
present  there  are  only  two.  Mr.  William  Scoresby, 
father  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  Scoresby,  of  Exeter, 
sailed  from  this  port,  from  time  to  time,  diuring  a 
great  number  of  years,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
successful  whale-fisher  ever  known;  having  brought 
bjme,  in  twenty- eight  voyages,  five  hundred  and  forty 
whales.  The  Rev.  Wm.  Scoresby  himself,  before  he 
entered  his  present  profession,  commanded  a  vessel 
in  the  same  trade  j  and  his  well-known  work  on  the 
Arctic  Regions,  was  the  result  of  observations  made 
during  several  voyages  to  these  seas. 

The  Harbour  of  Whitby  is  very  much  protected 
by  several  substantial  stone  piers,  which  have,  within 
the  last  few  years,  been  greatly  improved,  particularly 
the  principal  pier,  on  which  a  handsome  lighthouse, 
eighty  feet  high,  in  the  form  of  a  Grecian  Doric 
column,  was  built  in  1831,  within  the  short  space  of 
eleven  weeks,  tmder  the  superintendence  of  the 
present  ingenious  engineer  of  the  piers.  This  pier  is 
about  six  hundred  yards  long,  and  forms  a  beautiful 
marine  promenade. 

The  cliffs  on  the  coast  are  generally  very  lofty  and 
abrupt,  and  as  the  sea  is  continually  encroaching  on 
the  land,  large  masses  of  rock  frequently  fall,  and 
sometimes  occasion  fatal  accidents*. 

These  cliffs,  especially  the  beds  of  alum  shale, 
abound  in  a  great  variety  of  fossil  remains.  Besides 
the  different  species  of  ammonite,  and  various  other 
petrified  shell-fish,  some  animals  of  the  crocodile 
kind  have  been  discovered.  One  of  the  most  perfect 
specimens  of  these  is  preserved  in  the  Museum  of 
the  Whitby  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society, 
which  contains  an  extensive  collection  of  the  natural 
curiosities  of  the  district.  A  large  quantity  of  Jet, 
likewise,  is  dug  out  of  the  rocks.  It  is  found  in 
compressed  masses  of  from  half  an  inch,  to  two 
inches  thick.  The  manufacture  of  it  into  beads, 
rings,  snuff-boxes,  and  other  fancy  ornaments,  which 
was  begun  here  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  has  now 
become  an  important  branch  of  business,  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  persons  being  employed  in  it. 

A  singular  service  is  annually  performed  here  by 
the  owners  or  tenants  of  certain  lands  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood.    On  the  morning  of  Ascension  Eve,  they 

*  A  singularly  melancholy  occurrence  of  this  kind  happened, 
nearly  twenty-five  years  ago,  about  ten  miles  north  of  Whitby. 
Whilst  two  girls,  sisters,  were  sitting  on  the  beach,  a  stone,  whicli,  bv 
striking  against  a  ledge,  had  acquired  a  rotary  motion,  fell  from  the 
cliff,  and  hitting  one  of  the  girls  on  the  hinder  part  of  the  neck, 
severed  her  head  from  her  body,  in  a  moment.  The  head  was 
thrown  to  a  considerable  distance  along  the  shore. 


erect,  in  a  particular  part  of  the  harbour,  a  small 
hedge  or  fence,  of  stake  and  yether  (that  is,  slender 
upright  posts  driven  into  the  ground,  and  secured  by 
hazels  intertwined  horizontally,  after  the  manner  of 
wicker-work).  The  bailiff  to  the  lord  of  the  manor 
attends,  and  a  man  with  a  horn  calls,  "  out  on  you  ! 
out  on  you  !"  whilst  the  hedge  is  setting.  The  origin 
of  this  custom  has  been  ascribed  in  an  ancient 
legend,  which  has  been  often  reprinted  at  Whitby,  to 
the  murder  of  an  old  hermit  at  Eskdaleside,  about 
five  miles  from  the  town,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Second.  But  the  authenticity  of  this  legend  has 
been  disputed,  and  the  custom  is  believed  rather  to 
have  arisen  from  the  ancient  practice  of  the  tenants 
of  the  Abbey  lands,  meeting  annually  to  repair  the 
fence  of  a  store-yard  belonging  to  the  convent,  which 
adjoined  the  river.  The  legend  itself,  with  some  par- 
ticulars relative  to  the  Abbey,  may  be  found  in  the 
notes  to  Marmion,  in  which  poem  the  story  is  thus 
introduced,  in  the  conversation  previously  quoted. 
Then  Whitby's  nuns  exulting  told, 
How  to  their  house  three  barons  bold 

Must  menial  service  do ; 
While  horns  blow  out  a  note  of  shame. 
And  monks  cry  "  Fie  upon  your  name ! 
In  wrath  for  loss  of  sylvan  game, 
Saint  Hilda's  priest  ye  slew," 
"  This  on  ascension-day,  each  year. 
While  labouring  on  our  harbour-pier. 
Must  Herbert,  Bruce,  and  Percy  hear."— Canio  11. 


THE  PARISH  MINISTER. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  week-day  services  of  a 
parish  minister,  which  has  not  been  duly  estimated 
either  by  philanthropists  or  patriots.  He,  in  the  first 
instance,  meets  with  general,  and  I  had  almost  said 
universal,  welcome  from  the  families — at  least  from 
those  in  the  humbler  classes  of  society.  His  official 
and  recognised  character  furnishes  him  with  a  ready 
passport  to  every  habitation  ;  and  he  will  soon  find 
that  a  visit  to  the  house  of  a  parishioner  is  the  surest 
way  of  finding  an  access  to  his  heart.  Even  the 
hardiest  and  most  hopeless  in  vice  cannot  altogether 
withstand  this  influence  ;  and  at  times,  in  their  own 
domestic  history,  there  are  opportunities,  whether 
by  sickness,  or  disaster,  or  death,  which  afford  a 
mighty  advantage  to  the  Christian  kindness  that  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  them.  It  is  thus  that  nature 
and  Providence  may  be  said  to  act  as  the  handmaids 
of  Christianity,  by  the  frequent  openings  which  they 
afford  to  its  officiating  ministers  ;  and  of  which,  if 
he  do  avail  himself,  he  is  sure  to  obtain  a  vast  moral 
ascendancy  over  the  people.  Even  his  courtesies  on 
the  way-side  are  not  thrown  away  upon  them  ;  and 
little  do  they  know  of  humanity,  who  would  under- 
value the  most  passing  smiles  and  salutations  which 
reciprocate  between  a  clergyman  and  his  people, 
whether  as  the  symptoms  or  as  the  efficients  of  a 
cordiality  the  best  fitted  to  soften  the  asperities  of 
our  nature,  and  so  to  cement  and  harmonize  the 
jarring  elements  of  a  commonwealth.  And  his  week- 
day attentions,  and  their  Sabbath  attendance,  go 
hand  in  hand.  A  house-going  minister  wins  for 
himself  a  church-going  people.  The  bland  and 
benignant  influences  of  his  friendly  converse,  of  his 
private  and  particular  affection,  are  enlisted  on  the 
side  of  their  piety ;  nor  can  we  imagine  a  position  of 
greater  effectiveness  than  his,  whence  to  bear  on  the 

hearts  and  habits  of  a  surrounding  population, 

Chalmers. 

It  is  an  unaccountable  boldness  to  reason  against  Him, 
who  hath  given  us  our  reason,  and  to  undermine  His 
authority  by  those  very  powers,  which  were  designed  to 
promote  His  glory. 
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ANCIENT  CASTLES. 

As  we  intend  to  furnish  accounts  and  engravings  of 
various  ancient  Castles,  a  short  memoir  relating  to 
English  Castles  in  general,  and  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  huilt,  may  tend  to  give  additional 
interest  to  the  particular  accovmts. 

Few  castles,  it  is  supposed,  which  are  met  with  in 
our  country,  are  of  older  date  than  the  Conquest, 
(1066);  for,  although  some  such  structures  existed 
in  the  periods  of  the  Saxons,  the  Romans,  and  pos- 
sibly even  the  early  Britons,  they  had  by  that  time, 
owing  to  neglect  or  invasion,  been  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  decay,  as  to  be  but  of  little  use  for  the 
purposes  of  defence.  "In  those  days"  (that  is,  of 
the  Saxons),  says  Dugdale,  "  were  very  few  such 
defensible  places,  as  we  now  call  Castles  ;  so  that, 
though  the  English  were  a  bold  and  warlike  people, 
yet,  for  want  of  the  like  strong-holds,  they  were 
much  the  less  able  to  resist  their  enemies." 

As  soon  as  William  the  First  had  established  his 
authority,  he  lost  no  time  in  building  castles 
throughout  England,  and  in  repairing  and  enlarging 
such  as  he  found  here ;  for  this,  he  had  two  reasons, 
— to  guard  against  foreign  invasions,  and  to  protect 
his  Norman  followers,  to  whom  he  had  allotted 
estates,  from  the  resentment  of  the  former  possessors. 

The  number  of  castles  increased,  as  the  feudal  law, 
which  William  had  introduced  from  France,  gathered 
strength.  The  castles  became  the  heads  of  baronies  ; 
each  castle  was  a  manor,  and  its  governor  the  lord  of 
that  manor.  The  great  Norman  barons  who  held 
their  lands  from  the  crown  had  their  vassals,  many  of 
them  English,  under  them  ;  and  to  tyrannize  with 
impunity,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  fortify 
themselves  by  means  of  stone  walls.  In  the  trou- 
blesome reigns  which  succeeded,  the  barons  and 
leaders  of  parties  resorted  still  more  frequently  to 
this  practice,  and  the  number  of  castles,  towards  the 
end  of  Stephen's  reign,  amounted  to  eleven  himdred 
and  fifteen ! 

The  lords  of  castles  had,  in  process  of  time  assumed 
such  a  dangerous  degree  of  power,  not  only  op- 
pressing and  despoiling  their  weaker  neighbours,  but 
exercising  even  royal  privileges,  that  Henry  the 
Second  stipulated  for  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
castles,  and  prevented  the  erection  of  others,  except 
by  the  King's  special  license.  Royal  castles,  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  were,  however,  erected,  when 
judged  necessary,  at  the  public  expense.  These,  as 
well  as  such  as  fell  to  the  crown  by  forfeiture,  were 
usually  placed  in  the  custody  of  some  trusty  persons 
who  were  called  governors,  or  constables.  They  were 
also  occasionally  confided  to  the  care  of  the  sheriff 
of  the  county,  who  used  them  as  prisons. 

But  although  a  view  of  the  generality  of  these 
rugged  fortresses,  destined  chiefly  for  the  purposes 
of  war  or  defence,  suggests  to  the  imagination, 
dungeons,  chains,  and  a  painful  assemblage  of 
horrors,  yet  some  of  them  were  often  the  scenes  of 
magnificence  and  hospitality. 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumph  hold ; 

or  where,  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  the  wandering 
knight,  or  distressed  princess,  found  honourable 
reception ;  the  holy  palmer  repose  for  his  wearied 
limbs ;  and  the  poor  and  helpless  their  daily  bread. 

The  materials  of  which  castles  were  built,  varied 
according  to  the  places  of  their  erection;  but  the 
manner  of  building  seems  to  have  been  pretty  tmi- 
form.  The  outsides  of  the  walls  generally  consisted 
of  stones  nearest  at  hand ;  the  insides  were  filled  up 
with  fragments  of  stone,  or  sometimes,  chalk,  and  a 


large  supply  of  fluid  mortar.  When  the  Normans 
found  the  remains  of  an  ancient  building  on  a  site 
which  suited  them,  they  often  added  their  own  work, 
thus  leaving  a  mixed  piece  of  architecture  of  Norman 
and  Saxon  parts,  with,  not  unfrequently,  a  quantity 
of  Roman  bricks. 

The  general  shape  and  plan  of  a  castle,  depended 
on  the  form  of  the  grotmd  occupied :  the  favourite 
situation  was,  for  the  sake  of  security,  an  eminence, 
or  the  bank  of  a  river.  The  names  and  uses  of 
the  different  parts  remain  to  be  described,  for  a  bet- 
ter illustration  of  which  we  have  given  the  annexed 
engraving. 

The  first  outwork  of  an  ancient  castle  was  the 
barbican,  (a  word  supposed  to  be  of  Arabic  origin). 
This  was  a  watch-tower,  for  the  purpose  of  noticing 
any  approach  from  a  distance,  and  was  usually  ad- 
vanced beyond  the  ditch,  at  the  edge  of  which  it 
joined  the  draw-bridge.  The  next  work  was  the 
castle- ditch  or  moat,  which  was  wet  or  dry  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  place :  the  former  being 
preferred.  When  it  was  dry,  there  were  sometimes 
underground  passages,  through  which  the  cavalry 
could  sally.  Over  the  moat,  by  means  of  the  draw- 
bridge, you  passed  to  the  ballium  or  bayley,  a  space 
immediately  within  the  outer  wall.  This  latter  was 
called  the  wall  of  the  ballium,  and  was  generally 
flanked  with  towers,  and  had  an  embattled  parapet. 
The  entrance  into  the  balUum,  was  by  a  strong  gate 
between  two  towers,  seciu-ed  by  a  portcullis,  or  falling 
door,  armed  with  iron  spikes  like  a  harrow,  which 
could  be  let  fall  at  pleasvu"e.  Over  the  gate  were 
rooms  for  the  porter  of  the  castle ;  the  towers  served 
for  soldiers  on  guard.  When  there  was  a  d'ouble 
line  of  walls,  as  in  the  annexed  cut,  the  spaces  next 
each  waE,  were  called  the  outer  and  inner  ballia. 
Within  the  baUium  were  the  lodgings  and  barracks 
for  the  garrison  and  workmen,  wells,  chapels,  and 
sometimes  even  a  monastery:  large  mounts  were 
often  thrown  up  in  this  place  to  command  the  neigh- 
bouring country. 

On  a  height,  and  generally  in  the  centre,  stood  the 
keep,  or  donjon,  sometimes  called  the  tower.  This 
was  the  citadel  or  last  retreat  of  the  garrison,  and 
was  often  surrounded  by  a  ditch  with  a  drawbridge 
&c.,  similar  to  those  at  the  outworks,  and  with 
additional  walls  and  towers.  In  large  castles,  it  was 
usually  a  high  square  tower,  of  four  or  five  stories, 
having  turrets  al!  each  corner;  in  these  turrets  were 
the  staircases,  and  frequently,  as  in  Dover  and 
Rochester  castles,  a  well.  The  walls  of  the  keep 
were  always  of  great  thickness,  which  has  enabled 
them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  time  and  weather; 
the  keep,  or  donjon,  being  the  only  part  now  simd- 
ving  of  many  an  ancient  castle.  Here  were  gloomy 
cells,  appropriated  as  the  governor's  state-rooms; 
the  inmates,  for  the  sake  of  additional  strength, 
denying  themselves  the  luxury  of  windows.  Small 
openings  in  the  wall  served  the  double  purpose  of 
admitting  a  little  light,  and  enabling  those  within  to 
discharge  their  arrows  at  the  enemy.  The  following 
account  of  the  siege  of  Bedford  castle,  by  Henry 
the  Third,  given  in  Camden's  Britannia,  is  interesting, 
as  containing  a  summary  of  the  principal  portions 
of  the  building. 

"  The  castle  was  taken  by  four  assaults :  in  the 
first  was  taken  the  barbican;  in  the  second,  the 
outer  bail  (ballium) ;  at  the  third  attack,  the  wall  by 
the  old  tower  was  thrown  down  by  the  miners, 
where,  with  great  danger,  they  possessed  themselves 
of  the  inner  bail  through  a  chink ;  at  the  fourth  as- 
sault, the  miners  set  fire  to  the  tower,  so  that  the 
smoke  burst  out,  and  the  tower  itself  was  cloven  to 
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that  degree,  as  to  show  visibly  some  broad  chinks ; 
whereupon  the  enemy  surrendered." 

Castles,  in  process  of  time,  soon  became  of  little 
•use  as  fortresses :  the  change  in  the  art  of  war 
brought  about  by  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the 
more  settled  state  of  the  nation,  Scotland  becoming 
part  of  the  dominions  of  the  King  of  England,  the 
influence  of  our  navy,  and  the  abolition  of  the  feudal 
system,  all  tended  to  diminish  the  importance  of 
these  ancient  safeguards ;  and,  with  the  progress  of 
civilization  and  national  improvement,  we  trace  the 
gradual  change  in  the  construction  of  castles;  till, 
by  the  admission  of  light  and  air,  and  some  degree 
of  ornament,  the  harsh  and  gloomy  features  of  the 
massive  Norman  pile  became  softened  down  into 
the  refined  and  comfortable  aspect  of  the  castellated 
house  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  and  Elizabeth. 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  however,  shortly 
before  the  civil  war,  and  probably  with  the  prospect 
of  the  awful  events  which  followed  in  view,  a  com- 
mission was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
the  ancient  castles.  Many  of  these,  during  the  sub- 
sequent troubles,  were  garrisoned  and  defended. 
Not  a  few  were  afterwards  destroyed  by  order  of  the 
Parliament,  and  others  were  left  to  the  ravages  of 
time  and  weather.     Some  of  these  monuments  of 


former  grandeur  have"  been 'torn  down  for  the  sake 
of  the  materials,  or  for  the  purpose  of  building  on 
the  same  site.  The  demolition  of  an  ancient  struc- 
ture, when  it  can  be  spared,  must  ever  be  a  subject 
of  regret.  The  venerable  ruins  of  castles,  for  in- 
stance, are  not  only  historically  cvu-ious,  but,  to  the 
reflecting  mind,  they  suggest  a  pleasing  compari.>-c>u 
of  the  present  times  with  those  when  such  prison- 
like dwellings  were  erected,  or  again  brought  into 
use,  when  this  country  was  harassed  by  the  worst 
form  of  war ;  when  the  son  was  armed  against  the 
father,  and  brother  slaughtered  brother ;  when  the 
lives,  honour,  and  property  of  the  people  were  sub- 
ject to  the  violence  and  caprice  of  foreign  barons, 
and  when  it  could  not  be  said,  as  in  a  proper  sense 
it  is  now  not  only  said,  but  felt,  that  an  English- 
man's house  is  his  castle. 

Having  alluded  to  the  attack  and  defence  of  these 
fortified  places,  we  subjoin  engravings  of  two  of  the 
principal  machines  employed  on  such  occasions. 
One  is  a  Moveable  Tower,  in  which  the  besiegers  ap- 
proached the  walls.  It  moved  upon  four  small 
wheels,  and  consisted  of  different  stories,  on  each  of 
which  archers  were  placed,  who  annoyed  the  soldiers 
on  the  ramparts,  while  the  men  below  worked  the 
battering-ram  against  the  walls. 

The  next  is  .a  representation  of  a  terrible  engine, 
called  the  Catapulta,  which,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  slung 
large  stones  and  arrows  with  amazing  force.  In 
those  dreadful  times,  there  was  also  a  machine  in 
use,  by  which  not  only  mill-stones  but  the  carcases 
of  dead  horses,  and  even,  sometimes,  living  men,  were 
hurled  among  the  enemy's  ranks. 


mt,  MOVEADLK,  TOWER. 


^    CATAPULTA, 
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UPCHURCH,  IN  KENT. 


VIEWOF    LIIHURCU    CIlUIiCH. 

The  village  of  Upchurch,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  is 
situated  on  an  eminence  commanding  an  extensive 
view  of  the  river  Medway,  and  the  surrounding 
comitry. 

As  far  as  eye  can  strain, 
roll  the  proud  waters  of  the  Thames,   which,  uniting 
with  the  Medway  at  the  Nore,  are  lost  in  the  Ger- 
man Ocean. 

It  is  impossible  to  forget  the  beautiful  description 
of  this  river  given  by  Sir  John  Denham  : — 

Thames,  the  most  loved  of  all  the  ocean's  sons 

By  his  old  sire,  to  his  embraces  runs  ; 

Hasting  to  pay  his  tribute  to  the  sea. 

Like  mortal  life  to  meet  eternity 

Tlio'  with  those  streams  he  no  resemblance  hold. 

Whose  foam  is  amber,  and  whose  gravel  gold. 

His  genuine  and  less  guilty  wealth  t'  explore — 

Search  not  his  bottom,  but  survey  his  shore. 

No  unexpected  inundations  spoil, 

The  mower's  hopes,  nor  mock  the  plowman's  toil ; 

But,  godlike,  his  unwearied  bounty  flows. 

First  loves  to  do,  then  loves  the  good  he  does. 

Nor  are  his  blessings  to  his  banks  confin'd. 

But  free  and  common  as  the  sea  and  wind ; 

When  he  to  boast,  or  to  dispense  his  stores. 

Full  of  the  tribute  of  his  grateful  shores. 

Visits  the  world,  and  in  his  flying  towers. 

Brings  home  to  us,  and  makes  both  Indies  ours. 

O  could  I  flow  like  thee,  and  make  thy  stream. 

My  great  example,  as  it  is  my  theme  ! 

Tho'  deep,  yet  clear ;  though  gentle,  yet  not  dull ; 

Strong  without  rage  ;  without  o'erflowing,  full. 

The  high  road  from  Dover  to  London  passes  about 
two  miles  distant.  Although  the  village  itself  can 
claim  but  little  interest,  the  church,  and  a  creek 
which  bounds  the  parish  on  the  south-west,  in  which 
some  antiquities  have  recently  been  discovered,  may 
excite  the  curiosity  of  the  antiquary. 

The  church  of  Upchurch,  of  which  a  sketch  is 
given,  is  remarkable  for  the  odd  construction  of  its 
tower,  having,  as  it  were,  a  double  roof,  the  upper 
one  octangular  ;  this,  no  doubt,  was  intended  to 
make  it  a  more  conspicuous  object  to  vessels  navi- 
gating the  Medway.  The  length  of  the  church,  in- 
ternally, not  including  the  belfry,  is  96  feet,  and  its 
width  54.  It  consists  of  three  aisles,  which  run  the  ^ 
■whole  length  of  the  building,  and  contains  much  ! 
more  room  than  is  occupied  by  the  present  decreased 
number  of  inhabitants,  the  population  of  the  parish 
amounting  only  to  about  400. 

The  pavement  of  the  South-east  Chancel,  which 
is  used  as  a  Sunday-school,  is  composed  of  small 
square  tiles,  of  various  patterns  j  in  some  instances, 
several  tiles  form  but  one  pattern,  the  cbrcles  cross- 
ing from  one  tile  to  another.  They  ai-e  rapidly  be- 
coming obliterated,  by  the  traffic    of  the  children; 


but,  however  the  lover  of  antiquity  may  regret  that 
these  curious  remains  were  not  removed  to  a  less  fre- 
quented spot,  the  lover  of  religion  will  not  lament 
their  destruction,  when  he  reflects,  that  the  footsteps 
of  children,  assembled  in  the  House  of  their  Maker, 
to  read  his  holy  word,  and  lisp  his  praise,  and  not 
the  hand  of  violence,  as  history  records  has  too  often 
been  the  case,  have  effaced  their  impressions. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  altar  remain  three  stone 
seats,  divided  by  arms,  which  in  the  Catholic  times 
were  occupied  by  the  priests  not  engaged  in  the 
service.  The  pillars  in  the  great  chancel  have 
clusters  of  small  ones  surrounding  them,  similar  to 
those  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  surmounted  with 
capitals  of  wrought  tracery.  Under  the  North-cast 
chancel  is  a  charnel  house,  containing  the  mouldering 
remains  of  former  generations.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  a  battle  took  place  with  the  Danes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  river,  and  that  the  remains  of  the 
slaughtered  were  deposited  here,  when  the  Crypt 
was  built]  the  sexton,  probably,  in  the  execution  of 
his  office,  may  have  increased  their  number.  The 
ceihng  is  ornamented  with  ribs  of  freestone. 

The  visiter  of  this  unfrequented  spot  may  draw  a 
useful  lesson  from  the  fragments  of  mortality  with 
which  he  is  surrounded ;  and,  if  of  a  contemplative 
mind,  will  perceive  the  vanity  of  those  little  distinc- 
tions which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
The  vain-glorious  may  learn,  that  pride  will  not  pre- 
serve their  ashes  from  minghng,  some  time  or  other, 
with  those  of  their  ignoble  brethren ;  for  the  curse, 
"  Dust  thou  art,  and  unto  dust  shalt  thou  return," 
is  equally  the  inheritance  oi  alL  The  humble- minded 
Christian  will  derive,  from  the  same  source,  comfort 
and  good  hope,  being  certified  that  one  day  they 
shall  revive  again,  and  be  united  to  their  kindred 
spirit,  and  he  will  answer  in  the  affirmative  this 
question,  "  Son  of  man,  can  these  bones  Uve  ?" 

Hasted,  in  his  History  of  Kent,  remarks,  "  that 
the  noxious  vapours  arising  from  the  marshes,  sub- 
ject the  inhabitants  to  continued  intermittents,  and 
shorten  their  lives  at  a  very  early  period."  Agues 
are  certainly  prevalent  at  particular  seasons,  but  he 
concluded  too  hastily,  in  saying  that  the  inhabitants 
are  generally  short-lived.  At  the  present  time, 
living  witnesses  would  confute  his  observation.  But 
since  the  days  of  that  writer,  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  very  much  improved ;  trees  have  been 
felled,  and  woods  grubbed  up,  whereby  a  freer  cur- 
rent of  air  has  been  admitted.  A  great  part  of  the 
flint  required  for  the  repairs  of  the  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  is  obtained  from  this  parish. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  some  of  the 
jars  and  vessels  recently  discovered  at  Upchurch,  at 
low  water,  imbedded  three  feet  in  the  blue  day. 
Several  pieces  have  been  found  fused  together,  which 
evidently  show  that  here  was  a  pottery,  and  not  a 
place  of  sepulture.  This  circumstance,  no  doubfi, 
hastened  the  ingress  of  the  waters. 
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THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  EARLY 
CHRISTIANS  TREATED  THEIR  DEAD. 
After  watching  and  praying  by  the  sick  person, 
the  first  care  of  the  early  Christians,  upon  his  disso- 
hition,  was  to  shut  his  mouth,  and  close  his  eyes. 
This  was  agreeable  to  that  decency  and  decorum 
wliich  nature  seems  to  dictate.  It  likewise  corre- 
sponded to  the  usage  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
before  their  conversion  to  Christianity. 

When  the  eyes  and  mouth  were  closed,  the  body 
was  then  laid  out,  and  carefully  washed  with  water. 
This  ceremony,  which  was  common  to  the  Jews, 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  first  Christians  also  adopted. 
Thus  we  read,  "  Tabitha  fell  sick,  and  died  5  whom 
when  they  had  washed,  they  laid  her  in  an  upper 
chamber,"  Washing  the  corpse  is  mentioned  by 
Tertullian,  Eusebius,  and  many  others.  It  appears 
to  have  been  retained  in  the  Western  Church  for 
many  centuries,  not  as  a  mystical  ceremony,  or 
religious  rite,  but  as  a  civil  usage,  and  a  decent 
preparation  of  the  body  for  its  burial. 

The  next  operation  was  embalming  the  body,  to 
preserve  it  from  putrefaction.  This  art  the  Jews 
probably  borrowed  from  the  Egyptians,  by  whom  it 
is  supposed  to  have  been  invented.  In  Genesis  we 
find  that  about  1700  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,' 
"  Joseph  commanded  his  servants,  the  physicians,  to 
embalm  his  father."  Joseph  himself  was  embalmed, 
and  put  into  a  coffin  in  Egjrpt.  In  like  manner  we 
read  of  Asa,  that  "  the  bed  on  which  he  was  laid  in 
his  sepulchre,  was  filled  with  sweet  odours  and  divers 
kinds  of  spices,  prepared  by  the  apothecary's  art." 
And  to  mention  a  still  more  memorable  instance  j  after 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  had  taken  down  the  body  of 
Jesus  from  the  cross,  "  Nicodemus  came,  and  brought 
a  mixture  of  myrrh  and  aloes,  about  an  hundred 
pounds'  weight.  Then  took  they  the  body  of  Jesus, 
and  wound  it  in  linen  clothes,  with  the  spices,  as  the 
manner  of  the  Jews  is  to  embalm,  or  prepare  the 
body  for  interment." 

The  eyes  and  mouth  being  closed,  and  the  body 
w^ashed  with  water,  and  anointed  with  oil  or  per- 
fumes, and  in  some  cases  embalmed,  it  was  then 
decently  clothed  with  the  funeral  garments.  These 
were  commonly  made  of  fine  white  linen.  Prudentius 
mentions  the  white  garment,  which  was  the  most 
usual  funeral  dress.  Yet  we  find  that  the  bodies  of 
the  rich  were  sometimes  dressed  in  magnificent  robes, 
embroidered  with  gold;  and  Durant  has  observed, 
that  at  the  obsequies  of  pontiffs,  kings  and  princes, 
splendid  vestments  were  thought  allowable.  The' 
funeral  vestments  of  the  Christians  were  always  new ; 
upon  which  Chrysostom  remarks,  "  We  clothe  the 
dead  in  new  garments,  to  signify  their  putting  on  the 
new  clothing  of  incorruption." 

['  The  corpse,  thus  robed  in  its  funeral  attire,  and 
prepared  for  burial,  was  deposited  in  a  chest  or  coffin, 
which  was  commonly  made  of  wood:  for  in  this 
instance,  the  primitive  Christians  adopted  the  practice 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  preference  to  that  of 
the  Jews,  who  only  wound  up  the  body  in  linen 
clothes.  The  coffins  were  at  first  generally  plain, 
and  without  any  ornamental  covering.  Constantine, 
however,  was  put  into  a  coffin  of  gold,  or  at  least 
overlaid  with  gold;  which  was  covered  with- a  rich 
purple  pall.  At  Rome,  likewise,  the  coffins  of  the 
nobility,  and  other  opulent  citizens,  had  a  covering 
inwrought  with  gold  thrown  over  them.  There  is, 
however,  reaspn  to  suppose  that  pompous  and 
expensive  decorations  at  funerals  were  not  Very  com- 
mon in  his  day. 

1  From  the  time  that  the  body  was  put  into"  the 
coffin,  till  it  was  carried  out  for  interment,  it  was 


watched  by  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
by  charitable  neighbours,  and  other  persons  reli- 
giously disposed.  The  body  in  the  coffin  was  some- 
times taken  into  the  church.  This  office  was  more 
especially  performed  in  the  night-time,  during  which 
the  company  assembled  sung  hymns,  psalms,  and 
praises  to  God,  as  they  were  accustomed  to  do  on 
the  vigils  preceding  the  festivals  of  martyrs. 

The  Jews,  who  did  not  bury  in  coffins,  but  simply 
wound  up  the  body  in  linen,  carried  out  their  dead 
on  a  bier ;  but  the  Christians  carried  theirs  on  their 
shoulders.  This  office  was  commonly  performed  by 
friends  or  near  relations;  and  oftentimes,  in  cases  of 
plague  or  persecution,  by  charitable  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, who  ohose  rather  to  run  the  risk  of  sacri- 
ficing both  their  fortunes  and  lives,  than  to  leave  this 
last  office  of  Christian  charity  unperformed.  In  the 
first  fotir  centuries,  we  have  numerous  instances, 
where  men  and  women  of  eminent  sanctity  were 
borne  upon  the  shoulders  of  bishops,  and  of  the 
clergy  of  superior  order. 

Both  in  the  eastern  and  western  Churches,  the 
priests  at  the  funeral  procession  went  before  the 
corpse;  and  next  to  it  came  the  more  immediate 
friends  of  the  deceased.  After  them  the  rest  of  the 
company  followed.  This  order  of  the  funeral  proces- 
sion, divines  and  moralists  have  remarked,  is  "an 
admonition  to  the  survivors,  that  their  deceased 
brother  is  gone  before  them  to  the  place  whither  they 
must  soon  follow." 

In  peaceable  times  the  corpse  was  always  carried 
forth  with  psalmody  to  the  grave.  The  Apostolic 
Constitutions  direct  the  bodies  of  the  faithful  to  be 
carried  forth  with  singing,  and  cite  some  of  the 
passages  that  were  more  generally  used,  Chrysostom 
likewise  acquaints  us  with  various  particular  portions 
of  the  psalms,  and  of  hymns  selected  from  the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  which  were  sung  on  these  occa- 
sions, and  observes, — "  The  object  of  the  psalmody, 
the  prayers,  and  the  solemn  meeting  of  fathers,  and 
the  multitude  of  brethren,  is,  not  to  lament  and 
mourn,  but  to  give  God  thanks  for  having  taken  unto 
himself  our  deceased  brother."  Jerome,  also,  fre- 
quently speaks  of  psalmody  as  a  custom  universally 
received  from  ancient  tradition. 

From  the  more  early  writers,  we  learn  that  the 
primitive  Christians  did  sometimes  offer  up  both 
private  and  public  prayers  for  the  dead ;  that  is,  for 
"  all  the  servants  of  Christ  departed  this  life  in  his 
faith  and  fear."  For  Saints  and  Martyrs,  and  not 
for  ordinary  Christians  only,  they  offered  up  prayer 
as  well  as  praise.  They  gave  thanks  to  God,  "  for 
delivering  the  deceased  out  of  the  miseries  of  this 
sinful  world ;"  and  they  prayed  that  he  would  receive 
to  himself,  to  rest  and  happiness,  the  souls  that  he 
had  taken  out  of  this  world  ;  and  that,  at  the  general 
resurrection,  he  would  consummate  the  glory  and 
bhss  of  his  elect,  both  in  body  and  soul.  Oi-ations 
were  likewise  very  frequently  made  in  honour  of 
those  who  had  been  eminent  for  piety  and  virtue.  A 
deacon  read  such  portions  of  Scripture  as  contained 
promises  of  the  resurrection ;  and  appropriate  psalms 
and  anthems  were  sung  at  the  interment,  as  well  as 
during  the  procession.  The  Eucharist  was  likewise 
commonly  celebrated,  when  the  funeral  happened  to 
be  in  the  morning ;  for  at  that  time  the  commmiioa 
was  generally  received  by  all,  fasting. 
A  The  prayers  and  praises  offered  up  to  God  for  the 
dead,  were  commonly  accompanied  with  acts  of 
charity  to  the  living.  The  heirs  and  relations  of  the 
deceased  made  donations  to  the  clergy,  provided 
entertainments  for  their  friends,  and  gave  alma 
liberallv  to  the  poor.     Some  likewise  gave  alms  and 
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entertainments  on  the  anniversary  of  the  funeral ;  but 
as  great  excesses  were  often  committed  at  these 
feasts,  the  practice,  in  process  of  time,  was  laid  aside ; 
and  for  the  same  reason  the  festivals,  held  at  the 
graves  of  martyrs,  were  suppressed. 

After  the  body  was  placed  in  the  coffin,  attired  in 
its  funeral  robes,  it  was  customary  for  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  to  bedeck  it  with  garlands  and  chaplets 
of  flowers  ;  and  it  was  not  unusual  among  the  early 
Christians,  to  strew  evergreens  and  -flowers  upon 
the  grave. Abridged  from  Shepherd. 


A  MAN  set  to  watch  a  field  of  peas,  which  had  been  much 
preyed  upon  by  pifjeons,  shot  an  old  cock  pigeon,  who  had 
long  been  an  inhabitant  of  the  farm.  His  mate,  around 
whom  he  had  for  many  a  year  cooed,  and  nourished  from 
his  own  crop,  and  assisted  in  rearing  numerous  young 
ones,  immediately  settled  on  the  ground  near  him,  and 
showed  her  grief  in  the  most  expressive  manner.  The 
.abourer  took  up  the  dead  bird,  and  tied  it  to  a  short  stake, 
thinking  that  it  would  frighten  away  the  other  depredators. 
In  this  situation,  however,  his  partner  did  not  forsake  him, 
but  continued  day  after  day  walking  slowly  round  the 
stick.  The  kind-hearted  wife  of  the  bailiff  of  the  farm  at 
last  heard  of  the  circumstance,  and  immediately  went  to 
aflPord  what  relief  she  could  to  the  poor  bird.  She  told  me 
that  on  arriving  at  the  spot  she  found  the  hen  bird  much 
exhausted,  and  that  she  had  made  a  circular  beaten  track 
round  the  dead  pigeon,  making  now  and  then  a  little 
spring  towards  him.  On  the  removal  of  the  dead  bird,  the 
hen  returned  to  the  dove-cot. Jesse. 


The  study  of  Nature  is  ever  attended  with  pleasing  reflec- 
tions, and  the  study  of  botany,  in  particular,  independent 
of  its  immediate  use,  is  as  healthful  as  it  is  innocent. 
It  beguiles  the  tediousness  of  the  road,  it  furnishes  amuse- 
ment at  every  footstep  of  the  solitary  walk ;  and,  above  all, 
it  leads  to  pleasing  reflections  on  the  bounty,  the  wisdom, 
and  the  power  of  the  great  Creator. 


QUICK    TRAVELLING. 

The  Mite  makes  500  steps  in  a  second,  or  30,000  in  a 
minute.  Allowing  the  horse  to  move  at  an  equal  ratio,  he 
would  perform  1022  miles  an  hour.  The  journey  from 
London  to  Birmingham  would  then  occupy  but  six  minutes 

and  a  fraction. St.  James's  Chronicle. 

There  is  another  insect  which  may  in  some  measure 
rival  the  above  in  the  celerity  of  its  motion,  and  is  itself 
unrivalled  in  strength,  in  proportion  to  its  size.  Although 
it  is  generally  disliked,  and  has  not  a  very  fair  reputation, 
yet  to  the  eye  of  the  naturalist  it  is  rather  a  pleasing  and 
interesting  object.  Its  form,  as  examined  by  the  microscope, 
is  extremely  elegant,  and  bas  an  appearance  as  if  clad  in 
coat  of  mail.  It  bas  a  small  head,  \vith  large  eyes,  a  clean 
and  bright  body,  beset  at  each  segicent  with  numerous 
sharp  and  shining  bristles.  All  its  motions  indicate  agility 
and  sprigbtliness,  and  its  muscular  power  is  so  extraordi- 
nary, as  justly  to  excite  our  astonishment :  indeed,  we 
know  no  other  animal  whose  strength  can  be  put  in  com- 
petition with  (its  name  must  come  out  at  last)  that  of  a 
Common  Flea,  for  on  a  moderate  computation,  it  can 
leap  to  a  distance,  at  least  200  times  the  length  of  its  own 
body.  A  flea  will  drag  after  it  a  chain  100  times  heavier 
than  itself,  and  will  eat  ten  times  its  o\^ti  weight  of  provi- 
sions in  a  day.  Mr.  Boverich,  an  ingenious  watchmaker, 
who  some  years  ago  lived  in  the  Strand,  London,  exhibited 
to  the  public  a  little  ivory  chaise  with  four  wheels,  and  all 
its  proper  apparatus,  and  a  man  sitting  on  the  box,  all  of 
which  were  drawn  by  a  single  Ilea.  He  made  a  small 
landau,  which  opened  and  shut  by  springs,  with  six  horses 
harnessed  to  it,  a  coachman  sitting  on  the  box,  and  a  dog 
between  bis  legs,  four  persons  in  the  carriage,  two  footmen 
behind  it,  and  a  postilion  riding  on  one  of  the  fore-horses, 
which  was  also  easily  drawn  along  by  a  flea.  He  likewise 
had  a  chain  of  brass  about  two  inches  long,  containing  200 
links,  with  a  hook  at  one  end,  and  a  padlock  and  key  at 
the  other,  which  the  flea  drew  very  nimbly  along.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  is  now  exhibiting  in  London, — — 
Encych.  Edin.     - 


POPULAR  LITERATURE. 

Immoral  publications  have  the  same  tendency  with 
bad  examples,  both  in  propagating  vice  and  promoting 
infidelity ;  but  they  are  still  more  pernicious,  because 
the  sphere  of  their  influcuce  is  more  extensive. 

A  bad  example,  though  it  operates  fatally,  operates 
comparatively  within  a  small  circumference.  It 
extends  only  to  those  who  are  near  enough  to  observe 
it,  and  fall  within  the  reach  of  the  poisonous 
infection  that  spreads  around  it ;  but  the  contagion 
of  a  licentious  publication,  especially  if  it  be  (as  it 
too  frequently  is)  in  a  popular  and  captivating  shape, 
knows  no  bounds  ;  it  flies  to  the  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth ;  it  penetrates  the  obscure  and  retired 
habitations  of  simplicity  and  innocence  ;  it  makes  its 
way  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant,  into  the  hut  cf 
the  shepherd,  and  the  shop  of  the  mechanic  3  it  falls 
into  the  hands  of  all  ages,  ranks,  and  conditions ; 
but  it  is  peculiarly  fatal  to  the  unsuspecting  and 
unguarded  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ;  and  to  them 
its  '■  breath  is  poison,  and  its  touch  is  death." 

What  then  have  they  to  answer  for,  who  are  every 
day  obtruding  these  publications  on  the  world,  in  a 
thousand  different  shapes  and  forms,  in  history,  in 
biography,  in  poems,  in  novels,  in  dramatic  pieces  ; 
in  all  of  which  the  prevailing  feature  is  universal 
philanthropy  and  indiscriminate  benevolence ;  under  the 
protection  of  which  the  hero  of  the  piece  has  the 
privilege  of  committing  whatever  irregularities  he 
thinks  fit  5  and,  while  he  is  violating  the  most  sacred 
obligations,  insinuating  the  most  licentious  sentiments, 
and  ridiculing  every  thing  that  looks  like  religion,  he 
is  nevertheless  held  up  as  a  model  of  virtue  5  and 
though  he  may  perhaps  be  charged  with  a  few  little 
venial  foibles,  and  pardonable  infirmities  (as  they  are 
called),  yet  we  are  assured  that  he  has,  notwithstand- 
ing, the  very  best  heart  in  the  world.  Thus  it  is  that  the 
principles  of  our  youth '  are  insensibly  and  almost 
unavoidably  corrupted  5  and  instead  of  being  inspired, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  with  a  just  detestation  of  vice, 
they  are  furnished  with  apologies  for  it,  which  they 
never  forget,  and  are  even  taught  to  consider  it  as  a 

necessary  part  of   an   accomplished  character. 

Bishop  Porteus. 


The  following  interesting  anecdote  is  given  by  N.  Gould, 
Esq.,  in  bis  Notes  on  America  and  Canada,  made  during 
a  visit  in  1828.  Speaking  of  some  Indians  who  had  been 
converted  to  Christianity,  he  says,  "  These  Indians  belong 
to  the  Missasaugis,  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  abject  of 
the  tribes.  They  have  now  left  off  their  dirt,  and  put  on 
European  garments;  and,  with  their  new  garments,  bave 
put  on  new  habits :  many  of  them  are  known  to  bave  gone 
considerable  distances  to  pay  old  contracted  debts,  for  con- 
science sake.  One  story  of  a  converted  youth  is  too  affect- 
ing to  be  left  unnoticed.  He  had  embraced  Christianity, 
and  after  a  short  time  returned  home,  where  he  found  his 
parents  debased  by  filthy  drunkenness.  He  endeavoured, 
in  vain,  to  persuade  them  to  give  up  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits,  and  become  Christians.  After  residing  with  them 
a  short  time,  be  sickened,  and  died.  His  parents  then 
thought  of  his  dying  exlvDrtations,  and  among  their  first 
acts,  applied  to  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Strahan,  of  York 
(Upper  Canada),  to  give  their  son  Christian  burial,  which 
was  granted,  the  Archdeacon  himself  reading  the  ser\  ice. 
They  afterwards  embraced  Christianity." 


Christianity  did  not  come  from  heaven  to  be  the  amuse- 
ment of  an  idle  hour,  to  be  the  food  of  mere  imagination  ; 
to  be  "  as  a  very  lovely  song  of  one  that  hath  a  pleasant 
voice,  and  playetb  well  upon  an  instrument."  No  ;  it  is 
intended  to  be  the  guide,  the  guardian,  the  companion  of 
all  our  hours  :  it  is  intended  to  be  the  food  of  our  irumortal 
spirits  ;  it  is  intended  to  be  the  serious  occupation  of  out 
whole  existence.— — Bishop  Jebb, 
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THE    SECRET   TREASURE. 

The  following  interesting  story  is  related  by  Tavernier,  in 
his  Travels  — 

Shah  Abbas  the  First,  king  of  Persia,  being  one  day 
hunting,  and  having  wandered  from  his  attendants,  found 
a  young  shepherd  playing  on  a  pipe.  The  king  spoke  to 
him,  and,  after  some  conversation,  was  so  struck  with  his 
solid  understanding,  that  he  committed  him  to  the  care  of 
teachers,  to  be  properly  educated.  The  shepherd  made 
such  wonderful  progress,  that  he  excited  the  admiration  of 
the  court  and  of  his  patron,  who  gave  him  the  name  of 
Mohamed  Ali  Beg,  together  with  the  office  of  Nazar,  or 
intendant  of  the  household.  The  king  sent  him  twice  as 
ambassador  to  the  Great  Mogul,  and  was  much  pleased 
with  his  negotiations,  for  he  had  the  firmness  to  resist 
bribes,  a  thing  very  uncommon  among  the  Persians.  The 
favour  he  enjoved  raised  him  up  a  host  of  enemies,  but 
none  would  venture  to  speak  to  the  sovereign,  who  had  so 
high  an  opinion  of  his  fidelity. 

After  the  death  of  the  king,  however,  the  enemies  of 
Mohamed  endeavoured  to  eff"ect  his  ruin  with  Sehah  Sefi, 
the  successor,  who,  being  a  young  man,  was  more  easily 
persuaded.  They  represented  to  the  king,  that  as  Mo- 
hamed had  built,  at  his  own  expense,  several  caravanseras, 
and  a  magnificent  palace,  he  could  not  have  done  so  with- 
out employing  some  of  the  public  money.  The  king, 
anxious  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  ordered 
Mohamed  to  settle  his  accounts  within  fifteen  days  ;  but 
this  faithful  intendant  begged  his  majesty  to  come  the 
next  day  to  the  treasury,  where  the  king  found  every  thing 
in  perfect  order.  Thence  he  proceeded  to  Mohamed's 
house,  where  he  was  surprised  to  find  every  room  furnished 
m  the  plainest  style,  and  could  not  help  expressing  his 
admiration  at  the  humility  he  had  shown  in  so  elevated  a 
station.  One  of  the  slaves,  obser\ing  a  door  fastened  with 
three  padlocks,  informed  the  king  he  had  overlooked  it.  \ 
His  majesty  asked  Mohamed  what  treasure  was  concealed  | 
in  that  room,  which  was  so  carefully  shut.  Mohamed  re-  | 
plied,  that  the  whole  of  his  property  was  contained  there,  i 
and  every  thing  else  belonged  to  his  majesty.  He  then 
threw  open  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  nothing  ap- 
peared but  his  crook,  wallet,  the  goats  skin  which  he  used 
to  fill  with  water,  his  pipe,  and  his  shepherds  dress,  all 
suspended  from  the  wall.  The  Nazar,  seeing  the  kings 
astonishment,  related  to  him  the  history  of  his  good  for- 
tune, and  in  what  manner  he  had  been  brought  to  court, 
by  order  of  Shah  Abbas,  begging  his  majesty,  if  his  ser- 
vices were  no  longer  required,  to  allow  him  to  return  to 
his  original  occupation.  The  king  was  so  struck  with  his 
virtue,  that  he  took  off  his  own  dress,  and  gave  it  to  the 
Nazar,  which  is  the  greatest  honour  a  king  of  Persia  con- 
fers on  a  subject.  Mohamed  continued  in  his  office,  not- 
withstanding the  efforts  of  his  enemies,  and  died  in  that 
employment. 


DRAM    DRINKING. 


The  children  oi  Dram-djinkers  are  generally  of  diminutive 
size,  of  unhealthy  appearance,  and  sickly  constitutions,  and 
in  adults  this  vice  is  peculiarly  destructive  in  its  operation. 
It  deranges  the  animal  economy,  weakens  the  nerves, 
destroys  the  digestive  powers,  obstructs  the  secretions,  and 
destroys  the  life  ;  the  stomach  is  kept  by  it  in  a  state  of 
constant  excitement,  and,  by  the  frequent  application  of  an 
artificial  stimulus,  at  length  loses  its  tone,  and  refuses  to 
perform  its  office  ;  the  appetite  becomes  vitiated  and  fails. 
The  more  important  organs  of  the  body,  particularly  the 
liver  and  lungs,  are  disturbed  in  their  functions,  and  fre- 
quently become  the  subjects  of  incurable  disease.  Depres- 
sion of  spirits  almost  invariably  accompanies  drinking, 
while  the  effect  produced  by  every  fresh  stimulus  is  only  to 
excite  to  temporary  action,  which,  when  it  has  ceased, 
leaves  the  same  languor  and  depression  to  be  again  removed 
by  the  same  destructive  means.  Almost  all  attacks  of  fever 
or  inflammatory  disease  are  found  fatal  in  the  case  of  dram- 
drinkers,  because  the  blood  of  such  persons  is  remarkably 
destitute  of  oxygen,  and  therefore  can  afford  little  or  no 
antiseptic  resistance  to  such  diseases  ;  in  some  cases  dropsy 
and  consumption,  in  others  paralysis  and  apoplexy,  are 
evident  consequences  ;  while  premature  old  age  is  observed 

in  most  instances,   and  a  miserable  existence  in  all. 

Evidence  of  John  Poynder  Esq.,  before  the   Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 


AN NIVEBS ARIES  IN  JULY. 
MONDAY,  29th. 
1567  Coronation  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland. 

1693  Battle  of  Landen,  near  Namur,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  which 
the  united  armies  of  England  and  Holland  were  commanded 
by  WilHam  III. 
1794  Seventy-one  citizens  of  Paris  suffered  death  in  the  square  of 
the  Revolution,  as  confederates  or  abettors  of  Robespierre. 
TUESDAY,  30th. 
1768  Captain   Cook  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his  first  voyage  of 

discovery. 
1771  Died  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  our  best  poets.    He  was  buried  in 
the   church-yard  which    suggested  the  idea  of   his  Elegy, 
namely,  at  Stoke  Pogius,  in  Buckinghamshire. 
WEDNESDAY,  31st. 
1556  Death  of  Ignatius  Loyola,  founder  of  the  Order  of  Jesus,  or, 
as  they  are  usually  called,  the  Jesuits.    He  was  forty  years  of 
age  when  he  first  conceived  the  plan  of  his  new  society,  and 
it  was  ten  years  more  before  he  could  obtain  the  sanction  of 
the  Pope ;  yet  so  rapid  was  its  progress,  that  before  the  death 
of  Loyola,   the   Jesuits  possessed  upwards  of   one  hundred  4 

colleges,  besides  professed  houses ;  and,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  was  computed  that  there 
were  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  Jesuits,  all  subject  to  one 
general,  who  is  absolute  and  perpetual. 

THE  MONTH  OF  AUGUST. 
August,  the  sixth  in  the  Alban  Calendar,  became,  by  the  arrange- 
ment of  Numa,  the  eighth  month  of  the  year,  but  was  still  called 
by  its  original  name  of  seitilk,  or  sixth,  until  the  time  of  Octavius 
Caesar,  better  known  as  Augustus,  when  the  senate,  to  pay  the 
same  tribute  to  him  as  had  already  been  rendered  to  Julius  Ca?sar, 
decreed  that  this  month,  in  which  he  had  taken  possession  of  his 
first  Consulship,  in  which  he  had  celebrated  three  triumphs,  had 
reduced  Egypt  to  a  Roman  province,  and  given  the  empire  rest 
from  her  civil  discords,  should  from  him  take  the  nam.e  of  Augustus, 
which  we  call  August ;  and,  to  render  the  homage  in  every  respect 
equal,  a  day  was  taken  from  February  and  given  to  August,  though 
by  so  doing  the  regular  interchange  of  thirty  and  thirty-one  daySj 
established  by  Julius  Cassar,  was  disturbed. 

This  month  was  dedicated  to  Ceres,  the  Goddess  of  Corn  and 
Harvest.  The  Saxons  called  it  Wead  Monat  toead,  signifying  a 
covering  or  garment,  and  thus  they  expressed  the  beauteous  clothing 
of  the  ground  in  harvest.  From  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  a  time 
of  joy  and  merrymaking  with  the  husbandman,  and  harvest-home  is 
still  a  sound  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  every  Englishman,  in 
drawings  of  a  very  remote  period,  August  is  represented  by  a  carter 
driving  a  loaded  wain ;  later  pictures  of  August  represent  a  rnan 
reaping,  or  having  "•  sickle  stuck  in  his  girdle :  the  more  classical 
taste  of  the  present  day,  following  the  description  of  Spenser,  re- 
presents August  under  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  female,  of  ma- 
jestic stature,  crowned  with  ears  of  corn,  and  having  her  hands 
filled  with  them,  which  representation  also  carries  an  allusion  to  the 
heavenly  bodies,  as  on  the  23rd  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Virgo. 
AN^'IVERSARIES. 
THURSDAY,  1st. 
Lammas-Day  is  the  second  of  what  are  now  called  C-csf  Quarters, 
but  which  were  heretofore  as  regularly  used  for  the  division  of  the 
year,  as  Lady-Duy,  &c.  The  term  is  said  to  be  deri\ed  from 
Lamb  and  Mass,  it  having  been  customary  to  offer  on  this  day,  at 
the  altars  of  cathedrals,  two  young  lambs,  at  which  time  high  mass 
was  celebrated.  From  the  fleece  of  these  animals  was  afterwards 
manufactured  the  pallitim,  which  the  Pope  transmitted  to  eccle- 
siastics when  he  conferred  the  episcopal  dignity.  * 
1492  Columbus  discovered  the  continent  of  America. 
1589  Henry  III.  of  France  murdered  at  St.  Cloud,  by  a  Dominican 

friar. 
1714  Queen  Anne,  daughter  of  James  II.,  died  at  Kensington. 
1798  Battle  of  the  Nile,  gained  by  Sir   Horatio  (afterwards  Lord 
Viscount)  Nelson. 

FRIDAY,  2nd. 
1100  William  Rufus  shot  by  Sir  Walter  Tyrrel,  while  hunting  in  the 

New  Forest. 
1704  Battle  of  Blenheim,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  de- 
feated the  united  forces  of  France  and  Bavaria.    The  noble 
mansion  of  Blenheim  was  granted  as  a  reward  for  this  and 
other  splendid  achievements  of  that  great  general. 
1802  Buonaparte  created  perpetual  Consul  by  the  senate. 

SATURDAY,  3rd. 
1460  James  II.  of  Scotland  killed  by  the  accidental  bursting  of  a 

cannon  at  the  siege  of  Roxburgh. 
1732  The  first  stone  laid  of  the  present  building  in  Thrtadneedle- 
street,  which  we,  emphatically,    call   The  Bank,     Till  the 
erection  of  the  present  structure,  the  business  was  transacted 
at  Grocers'  Hall. 
1786  An  attempt  was  made  to  sta,b  his  Majesty  George  III.,  by  a 

female,  named  Margaret  Nicholson. 
1811  A  new  island  appeared  in  the  sea,  near  St.  Michael's,  sup- 
posed to  be  produced  by  a  volcanic  eruption  beneath. 

SUNDAY,  4th. 
Ninth  Sunday  afteii  Trinity. 
1347  Calais  taken  by  Edward  III.,  after  a  siege  of  eleven  months; 
it  was  the  last  place  retained  by  the  English  of  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  France,  and  was  lost  in  1557. 
1598  Died,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  the  old 
and  tried  friend  and  councillor  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   A   SHIP. 


General  Observations. 

A  Ship  has  been  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  proudest 
triumphs  of  human  ingenuity  and  skill ;  and,  if  imposing 
merely  from  its  size,  and  the  complication  of  its  structure  and 
equipments,  how  much  more  so  is  it  when  the  variety  and 
extent  of  knowledge  which  man  must  have  attained,  before 
he  could  accomplish  such  a  work,  are  considered.  Other  arts 
have  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  society,  and  have  even  subsequently  declined, 
but  Ship-building  and  Navigation  have  slowly  and  steadily 
advanced.  In  earlier  times,  a  few  trunks  of  trees,  lashed 
together,  afforded  a  rude  means  of  passage  over  a  river  or 
an  estuary ;  the  present  civilized  nations  of  the  world  possess 
fleets  capable  of  traversing  the  boundless  ocean,  and  of 
bearing  to  their  shores  the  produce  of  remote  countries,  or 
of  carrying  the  means  of  aggression  or  defence,  when  they 
are  unhappily  engaged  in  those  wars  to  which  the  passions 
of  mankind  will  ever  give  rise. 

This  gradual  improvement  is  a  proof  of  the  great  intel- 
lectual cultivation  required  in  those  arts.  The  physical 
powers  of  man  have  been  nearly  the  same  in  all  ages,  and 
when  emancipated  from  the  necessity  of  building  solely  for 
shelter,  he  very  early  raised  architectural  structures,  which 
for  grandeur  and  magnitude  have  never  been  equalled; 
excepting,  however,  the  taste  manifested  in  the  design, 
little  more  than  an  abundance  of  labour  and  time  were  re- 
quired for  the  completion  of  many  of  the  most  magniiicent 
structures.  But  of  naval  architecture,  it  may  be  truly  said, 
that  there  is  more  science,  more  knowledge  of  the  laws  of 
nature  and  their  effects,  shown  in  the  building  of  the 
smallest  vessel  of  our  times,  than  ever  went  to  the  erection 
of  an  Egyptian  pyramid  or  temple  ;  and  this  knowledge  is 
only  gained  by  degrees  ;  every  step  in  addition  being  based 
on  all  that  have  preceded  it. 

It  might  at  first  appear,  that  this  assertion  was  not  quite 
borne  out  by  facts,  and  that  the  accounts  of  enormous  ships 
constructed  in  ancient  days,  were  proofs  that^man  attained 
considerable  skill  iir  this,  as  well  as  other  arts,  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period.  These  exceptions,  however,  are 
more  apparent  than  real.  To  that  mighty  vessel  which 
had  the  Almighty  for  its  architect,  and  the  second  proge- 
nitors of  mankind  for  its  crew,  we  do  not  here  of  course 
allude ;  but  such  ships  as  one  stated  to  have  been  built 
by  Archimedes,  and  described  as  having  gardens,  mills, 
baths,  stables,  and  temples  in  it ;  as  having  the  floors  inlaid 
with  agates  and  other  precious  stones,  and  its  sides  adorned 
with  paintings,  &c.,  may  be  fairly  suspected,  from  the 
absurd  exaggeration  of  the  accounts,  either  to  have  had  no 
existence  except  in  the  mind  of  the  narrators,  or  to  have 
been  merely  unwieldy  floating  houses,  not  coming  within 
the  definition  of  a  ship  in  the  true  meaning  of  the  word. 
Passing  by,  therefore,  such  exceptions  as  fabulous  or  exag- 
gerated, it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  arts  of  Navigation  and 
Ship-building  have  kept  an  equal  and  proportional  pace 
with  the  improvement  of  mankind,  till  they  have  arrived 
at  their  present  state  of  comparative  perfection. 

A  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  ships  in  the 
British  Navy,  suggested  these  reflections,  and  the  conse- 
quent subject  of  this  paper,  which  it  is  hoped  may  prove 
interesting  to  our  readers,  though  pretending  neither  to 
scientific  detarf  of  its  constroction,  nor  technical  description 
of  its  parts. 

Varieties  op  Sailing  Vessels. 

The  term  Ship  is  only  properly  given  to  such  vessels  as 
have  three  masts,  and  are  square  rigged ;  that  is,  having 
their  sails  suspended  from  what  are  called  yards,  hung  from 
the  masts,  and  lying,  usually,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel  or 
length  of  the  vessel. 

A  Boat  is  a  vessel  without  a  deck,  or  open,  and  is  pro- 
pelled by  oars  or  by  sails :  it  is  of  endless  variety  of  size 
and  form,  from  the  small,  light,  sharp-headed  wherries  of 
oiu-  ri\ers,  to  the  Long-boat,  Pinnace,  and  Barge  of  a  Man 
of  War,  capable  of  carrying  thirty  or  forty  seamen,  with 
arms  and  stores,  for  a  short  expedition. 

Vessels  with  an  entire  or  partial  deck,  and  having  one 
mast,  and  a  bowsprit,  or  mast  projecting  forward  from  the 
head,  are  termed  Sloops  and  Cutters;  these  carry  one 
large,  or  main-sail,  a  top-sail,  fore-sail,  and  jib-sail,  all  lying 
A?arly  in  the  line  of  the  keel.     These  sails  are  larirer  in 


proportion  to  the  body,  or  hull,  in  the  cutter  than  in  the 
sloop.  The  pleasure  sailing-boats  kept  by  gentlemen  are 
usually  Cutters,  and  when  carrying  all  their  sails  in  a 
gentle'  gale,  no  vessel  can  exceed  them  for  beauty  to  the 
ej-e.  Sailing  Vessels  of  all  kinds,  from  their  general  form, 
that  of  their  sails  as  swollen  by  the  wind,  and  the  graceful 
lines  of  their  rigging,  are  perhaps  the  only  objects  of 
human  production  which  are  truly  picturesqtie  in  the  artist's 
sense  of  the  word. 

Brigs  are  vessels  with  two  masts,  square-rigged,  and  are 
familiar  to  Londoners,  from  the  Colliers,  which  bring  us 
coals  from  the  North,  and  lie  in  numbers  in  the  Pool  of 
London,below  the  bridge,  in  almost  uninterrupted  succession 
for  two  miles.  When  vessels  with  two  masts  are  not  square- 
i-igged,  but  have  their  main-sails  and  fore-sails*  like  that 
of  a  cutter,  they  are  called  Schooners,  but  this  species  of 
vessel  is  very  various  in  its  rigging. 

Ships  are  principally  distinguished  as  those  called 
Merchantmen,  which  belong  to  individuals  or  companies, 
and  are  engaged  in  commerce;  and  Men-of-War,  or  the 
national  ships,  built  for  the  purposes  of  war.  The  latter 
receive  their  designations  from  the  number  of  their  decks, 
or  of  the  guns  which  they  carry;  the  largest  class  are 
termed  Ships  oj" the  Line,  from  their  forming  the  Line  of 
Battle,  when  acting  together  in  fleets ;  and  are  divided 
into  First  Rates,  Second  Rates,  Third  Rates,  &;c.  First 
Rates  include  all  those  carrying  100  guns  and  upwards, 
with  a  company  of  850  men  and  vipwards;  Second  Rates 
mount  90  to  100  guns,  and  their  complement  or  crew,  is 
from  650  to  700  men;  Third  Rates  have  from  60  to  80 
guns,  and  from  600  to  650  men,  and  so  on,  down  to  Sixth 
Rates  t;  but  some  ships  of  less  than  44  guns,  are  termed 
Frigates,  a  name  which  is  also  given  to  others  carrying  a 
greater  number  of  guns,  the  distinction  depending  on  the 
form  and  aiTangement  of  the  vessel. 

Visit  to  a  First  Rate  Line-of-Battle  Ship. 

The  effect  on  the  mind,  when  approaching,  in  a  small 
boat,  a  ship  of  120  guns,  is  an  excellent  preparation  for 
the  rapid  succession  of  new  and  striking  ideas,  which 
crowd  upon  the  imagination  in  viewing  it. 

On  our  first  approach,  we  looked  up  with  wonder  to  the 
vast  hull  which  towered  above  the  water,  and  whose  sides 
seemed  swelling  out  ready  to  overwhelm  us.  The  graceful 
lines  of  the  joints  of  the  planks,  as  seen  in  perspective 
diminishing  in  width  from  distance;  the  formidable  muz- 
zles of  the  triple  battery  of  guns,  standing  out  of  the 
port-holes,  with  the  stout  ports  which  shut  the  openings 
overshadowing  them;  the  enormous  cables  of  iron  by 
which  she  was  moored,  the  gigantic  sheet  and  spare  anchors, 
slung  outside  the  fore-channels;  the  boats  hanging  from  the 

*  These  terms  will  be  subsequently  explained  ;  the  reader  must 
take  them  at  present  as  mere  names. 

t  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  titles  and  numbers  of  the  crew  of 
a  first-rate  ship,  classed  in  the  order  of  their  amount  of  pay: — 


Captain .  ,  . 
Lieutenants 
Master  .  .  . 
Chaplain  .  , 
Surgeon 


1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
Purser 1 


Brought  forwtl.  91 


Second  Master  .  . 
Assistant  Surgeons 

Gunner 

Boatswain  .... 
Carpenter    .... 

Mate 

INIidshipmen  .  .  . 
^Master's  Assistants 
Schoolmaster   .  .  .  1 

Clerk 1 

Master-at-Arms  .  1 
Ship's  Corporals  .  2 
Captain's  Coxswain  1 
Launch  ditto  ...  1 
Quartermasters .  .  12 
Gunner's  Mates  .  5 
Boatswain's  Mates  8 
Capts.  of  Forecastles 


Hold 


Ship's  Cook 
Sail  Maker  . 
Hope  Maker 
Carpenter's  Mates 


Caulker 
Armourer   .... 
Capts.  of  iVIaintop 

Foretop 

Mast.  . 


1 
1 

3 
3 
3 

After  Guard    3 

Yeomen  of  Signals  1 
Coxswain  of  Fin-  1, 

nace J 

Sail  Maker's  Mate  1 
Caulker's  ]\Iate  .  1 
Armourer's  Mates  2 


Cooper 

Volunteers .... 
Gunner's  Crew  . 
Carpenter's  do.  . 
Sail  Maker's  do.  . 
Cooper's  do. .  .  . 
Yeomen  of  Store-  >  i 

Room J  * 

Able  Seamen    ")   .-.„ 
Ordinary    do.   / '"" 


Brought  forwd.  656 
Ward-rm.  Steward  1 
Steward's  Mate  .  1 
Landsman  ....  1 
Boys 31 

Total  Seamen  .  690 

Capt.  of  Marines .  1 
Lieutenants     ...    3 

Serjeants 4 

Corporals  ....  4 
Drummers  ....  2 
Privates    .  .  •.  .    146 


Cook's  Slate . 

Barber 

Purser's  Steward 
Captain's  do  .  .  , 
Cook 


Ward-room  do. 


Total  war  com-i 
plementofoffi-l 
cers,  seamen,  J 
and  marines  .  -' 

In  2nd  Rates 
3rd  Do.  . 
4th  Do.  . 
5th  Do.  . 
6th  Do.    . 


850 


675 
625 
400 
290 
140 


]\Iany  of  these  offi- 
cers   and    subalterns 
are  not  appointed  to 
the  3d,  41  h,  5ib,  and 
did  I  6th  Kates. 
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davits;  the  diminished  figures  of  the  marines  and  sailors 
looking  over  tlie  sides ;  with  the  shrouds,  masts  and 
rigging,  appearing  as  a  back-ground  above  them,  at  an 
immeasurable  height,  which  fatigued  the  eye  to  look  up  to; 
all  together  formed  such  a  picture  as  never  is  effaced  from 
the  memory,  when  seen  for  a  first  or  only  time. 

No  sooner  had  the  officer,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  of 
introduction,  obtained  permission  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
watch  for  our  admission,  th^n  he  appeared  at  the  head  of 
the  "  accommodation  ladder,"  (which  is  attached  to  the 
sides  of  ships  when  lying  at  anchor  in  port,)  and  invited 
us  to  mount.  Many  a  suppressed  smile  was  visible  on  the 
bronzed  features  of  the  seamen  who  assisted  us,  provoked 
at  the  awkwardness  of  a  landsman  in  reaching  the  decks, 
even  by  this  easy  mode  of  ascent ;  but  the  first  moral  les- 
son we  learnt,  was,  that  every  one  connected  with  such  a 
vessel  seemed  to  have  the  more  ill-natured  part  of  his  feel- 
ings subdued.  This  is  one  of  the  results  of  discipline  and 
instruction.  The  lowest  seaman  scarcely  suppressed  a  laugh 
at  our  ignorance,  but  it  was  suppressed,  and  he  showed  as 
considerate  an  attention  to  our  wants  and  curiosity,  as  the 
first  officer  in  the  ship  could  do,  with  his  more  refined  and 
gentleman-like  deportment. 

On  reaching  the  top  of  the  temporary  staircase,  we 
passed  through  a  door,  termed  the  entrance-port,  on 
to  the  middle  gun-deck,  and  great  was  our  astonish- 
ment at  the  scene  which  it  presented.  The  long  vista 
between  decks,  increased  by  the  comparative  lowness  of 
the  ceiling ;  the  scrupulous  order  in  which  every  thing  was 
arranged  ;  the  guns  on  their  carriages,  with  all  the  appara- 
tus required  in  their  use ;  the  mess-tables  of  the  sailors 
which  alternated  with  them,  each  distinguished  by  some 
little  peculiarity,  indicative  of  the  dispositions  of  the 
gallant  men  who  fed  at  them ;  the  various  hatchways 
leading  to  the  upper  and  lower  decks,  each  bordered  by  a 
frame  pierced  with  circular  holes,  wliich,  though  now 
empty,  sufficiently  showed  their  destination,  that  of  reposi- 
tories for  the  fchot  to  be  used  in  the  cannon  ;  the  massive 
capstans,  with  the  messenger  wound  round  them ;  the  masts, 
passing  through,  and  the  numerous  posts,  called  stanchions, 
supporting  the  upper  deck:  the  view  down  to  the  lower  decks, 
or  through  the  upper  hatchways,  to  the  bright  and  dazzling 
sky,  with  the  complicated  rigging  stretched  between  the 
masts,  as  obscurely  seen  from  such  a  distance ;  the  varied 
sounds  necessarily  occasioned  by  the  fulfilment  of  their  re- 
gular duty  :  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  Boatswain  summoning 
a  watch,  or  calling  the  guard  of  honour  to  attend  at  the 
gangway,  on  the  coming  or  going  of  a  superior  officer ; 
crowded  in  succession  on  the  senses,  tiU  we  felt  dazzled 
and  bewildered  by  the  novelty  and  multiplicity  of  the 
objects  before  us. 

We  were  invited  to  follow  the  officer  to  the  Ward-Room,  at 
the  after-part  of  the  deck*.  This  apartment,  which  is  the 
mess-room  of  the  lieutenants,  and  other  commissioned 
officers,  was  fitted  up  with  all  the  convenience  of  a 
sitting-room  for  gentlemen.  A  handsome  wainscot  table 
and  side-board,  with  chairs,  would  have  assimilated  it 
to  a  room  in  a  house,  if  the  attention  had  not  been  re- 

*  The  terms  fore  and  aft,  express  the  relative  situation  of  any 
things  as  they  lie  with  respect  to  the  head  and  stern  of  a  ship  ;  that 
which  is  nearest  the  former  is  said  to  be  foruard,  a  person  is  said  to 
go  forward  or  aft,  as  he  goes  towards  the  head  or  stern. 

There  are  a  few  other  terms  expressive  of  the  relative  situation  of 
parts  of  a  ship,  or  other  objects,  as  referred  to  it,  which  from  their 
frequent  occurrence  in  all  naval  writings,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
explain  to  the  reader.  When  a  person  at  the  stern  looks  towards 
the  head  of  a  ship,  the  right  side  of  the  vessel  is  termed  Starboard 
and  the  left  Larboard  ;  but,  from  the  similarity  of  the  sound  of  these 
vyords,  fatal  errors  might  occur  if  they  were  used  in  giving  the  direc- 
tions to  the  steersman,  or  man  at  the  wheel,  who  might  mistake  one 
for  the  other ;  consequently,  instead  of  the  latter,  the  terra  Fori  is 
always  used,  thus  "  Port  the  helm"  is  given  out,  instead  of  "  Larboard 
the  helm." 

Another  vessel  or  object  at  sea  is  said  to  be  on  the  beam  when  it  is 
in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  keel.  It  is  said  to  be  on  the  how  when 
it  is  in  the  part  of  the  horizon  comprehended  between  the  point  towards 
which  the  ship  itself  is  steering  and  an  arch  of  forty-five  degrees,  or 
one  half  of  a  right  angle.  And  it  is  said  to  be  on  the  quarter,  when 
in  a  corresponding  arch,  referred  to  the  stem.  If  the  object  is  seen 
in  that  arch  of  the  horizon  between  "  on  the  beaim  and  the  bow,"  it 
is  said  to  be  before  the  beam,  and  abaft  the  beam  when  seen  between 
the  beam  and  the  quarter. 

The  half  of  the  horizon  towards  which  the  wind  blows  is  called 
the  lee  ;  consequently  that  side  of  the  ship  which  is  sheltered  by  the 
sails,  or  farthest  from  the  wind,  is  called  the  lee  side,  and  the  other 
is  termed  the  weather  side.  Thus  a  ship  is  said  to  be  on  a  lee  shore, 
when  she  is  near  the  shore,  with  a  wind  blowing  directly  towards  it. 
It  is  on  lee  shores  that  shipwrecks  most  frequently  occur,  because  to 
escape  being  driven  on  shore,  the  ship  must  advance  against  the 
wind,  or  nearer  the  wind  than  is  often  possible. 


called  to  the  locality,  by  the  appearance,  on  all  sides,  of 
the  peculiarities  of  a  ship.  Thus,  the  decanters  and 
glasses,  instead  of  standing  on  the  side-board,  were  placed 
in  holes  cut  to  fit  them,  in  shelves  round  the  recess,  to 
obviate  the  confusion  which  a  roll  of  the  vessel  would  cause 
among  them ;  the  partitions  which  shut  in  the  berths  (or 
sleeping  places)  of  the  officers,  on  each  side,  were  fixed  to 
the  ceiling  by  hinges,  to  allow  of  their  being  slung  up  out 
of  the  way  during  an  engagement,  so  as  to  lay  the  whole 
length  of  the  deck  into  one.  This  is  one  of  the  numberless 
improvements  which  have  taken  place  gradually  in  naval 
architecture.  Formerly,  these  partitions,  or  bulk-heads,  as 
they  are  technically  termed,  were  fixtures,  and  when  the 
vessel  was  clearerl  for  action,  the  carpenters  went  round  to 
knock  them  away,  and  they  had  to  be  re-erected  after  the 
termination  of  an  engagement.  Our  conductor  showed  us 
his  berth,  which  was  the  smallest  apartment  in  which  a  per- 
son could  possibly  contrive  to  rest,  and  the  space  was  acccord- 
ingly  husbanded  with  that  skill  and  neatness,  which  none 
are  more  perfect  in  than  sailors.  The  dress-sword,  a  flute, 
a  glazed  drawing  of  a  portrait,  a  few  books,  and  many 
other  triiles,  spoke  of  the  habits,  rank,  and  feelings  of  an 
officer,  while  the  veiy  short  and  narrow  couch  was  greatly  en- 
croached upon  by  a  huge  gun,  with  its  carriage  and  furniture. 

The  Decks  *. 
Ix  first  and  second-rate  ships  there  are  three  complete 
decks,  reaching  from  stem  to  stem :  and  below  these 
there  is  yet  another  called  the  Orlop  Deck,  on  which  are 
laid  the  cables  and  other  cordage  for  stores ;  on  this 
deck  are  also  situated  the  sail-room,  the  pursers,  sur^ 
geon's,  boatswains,  and  carpenter's  berths,  the  cock-pit 
where  the  wounded  are  dressed,  and  where  the  midship- 
men mess,  and  the  several  officers'  store-rooms.  Below 
the  orlop  deck  is  the  Hold,  as  the  whole  cavity  above  the 
keel,  under  the  orlop,  is  termed.  In  Merchantmen  this  is 
the  place  wherein  the  cargo  is  stowed,  and  in  such  vessels 
the  whole  of  the  hull  is  so  built  as  to  allow  of  the  greatest 
possible  space  being  devoted  to  this  object ;  but  in  all  ships 
the  hold  is  the  situation  for  the  ballast,  the  provisions,  and 
stores :  and  it  is  divided  for  this  purpose  by  bulkheads 
into  various  rooms,  called,  accordingly,  the  Bread  Room,  the 
Spirit  Room,  &c.  In  ships  of  war,  the  Magazine,  or  Powder 
Room,  is  also  placed  here.  The  care  taken  for  the  security 
of  this  important  place  struck  us  much,  as  no  lighted  lamp 
of  any  kind  can  be  allowed  within  it ;  the  partitions  en- 
closing it  at  each  end  are  furnished  with  double-glazed 
windows,  behind  which  are  placed  in  the  Light-rooms,  as 
they  are  hence  called,  lanterns  with  polished  reflectors  and 
powerful  lenses  (or  magnifying  glasses),  which  throw  a  strong 
light  into  the  Powder  Room,  to  enable  the  person  appointed 
to  that  duty  to  charge  the  cartridges  and  to  give  out  the 
powder.  No  particle  of  iron  is  allowed  within-side,  and 
every  other  precaution  is  taken  with  the  same  view  to 
security.  The  Bread  Room  affords  a  pleasing  contrast  to 
the  magazine  ; — the  cleanliness,  order,  and  the  care  taken 
of  the  ventilation,  indicate  the  importance  of  the  contents. 
Flour  and  biscuit,  but  chiefly  the  latter,  is  the  form  in 
which  bread  is  taken  to  sea.     This  apartment  is  at  the 

*  In  the  Section  of  a  Ship,  prefixed  to  this  paper,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  convey  a  popular  view  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  a 
ship,  and  of  the  relative  situations  of  the  cabins,  the  divisions  of 
the  decks,  and  the  communications  between  them.  The  insertion 
of  the  masts  is  correctly  represented,  and  the  spaces  between  the 
decks  are  in  strict  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  vessel.  This  view 
must  necessarily  be  very  imperfect,  but  with  the  following  explana- 
tion, it  may  assist  the  reader  in  forming  a  general  idea  of  the 
arrangement  of  a  ship,  and  will  give  additional  interest  to  the 
description  contained  in  the  text. 

The  first  mast  on  the  left-hand,  is  the  foremast,  that  in  the  mid- 
dle, the  mainmast,  and  that  to  the  right-hand,  the  roizenmast.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  vessel  is  divided  into  six  ranges.  On  the  first, 
extending  on  each  sitTe  of  the  foremast,  is  the  forecastle,  and  next  to 
it,  between  the  foremast  and  mainmast,  are  the  waist  and  gangway: 
between  the  main  and  mizenmasts,  is  the  quarter-deck,  and  to 
the  right  of  the  mizenmast,  is  the  captain's  cabin,  above  which 
is  the  poop  with  marines  upon  it.  The  second  range  is  the  inaiu- 
deck,  at  the  left  end  of  which  is  the  sick-ward,  and  next  to  it  the 
galley,  or  cook's  room :  at  the  right  end,  beneath  the  captain's  cabm, 
is  the  admiral's  cabin.  The  third  range  is  the  middle-deck,  at  the 
right  end  of  which  is  the  ward-room.  On  the  fourth  range  or  lower 
deck,  are  seen  some  of  the  sailors  at  mess,  hammocks  slung  to  the 
beams,  the  pump  with  men  working  it,  and  to  the  right,  the  gun- 
room. The  fifth  range  is  the  orlop-deck,  on  wtiich,  between  the 
main  and  mizenmasts,  is  the  cockpit,  or  surgeon's  room,  denoted 
by  a  figure  lying  upon  a  table.  The  sixth  range  is  the  hold,  which 
e-xhibits  in  separate  divisions,  beginning  at  the  left-hand,  the  boat- 
swain's and  carpenter's  stores,  the  powder-magazine,  the  water- 
tanks  and  water-casks  above  them,  the  shot,  the  well  of  the  pump, 
the  salt  provisions  in  barrels,  the  wine  and  spirits,  and  the  bread.' 
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aftmost  part,  and  is  of  two  stories,  or  occupies  the  height 
of  the  hold  and  the  orlop  deck. 

The  Lower  Deck,  besides  various  objects  which  occur 
also  on  the  middle-deck,  was  distinguished  by  the  principal 
or  Main  Capstan,  situated  in  about  its  mid-length.  This 
is  a  large  conical  piece  of  timber,  the  lower  point  turning 
on  a  socket  in  the  orlop,  so  as  to  afford  the  greatest  resist- 
ance to  the  enormous  weights  it  is  employed  to  raise.  There 
is  another  Capstan  on  the  middle  deck,  used  for  lighter 
weights  of  many  kinds. 

The  capstans  are  turned  by  means  of  long  bars  inserted 
horizontally  into  holes  in  the  upper  part ;  several  men  push 
against  these,  and  turn  the  capstan  round  by  that  means, 
so  that  a  rope  or  cable  is  wound  round  on  it :  the  length  of 
the  capstan  bars  enables  the  men,  by  the  advantage  of  this 
purchase,  to  raise  the  enormous  weight  and  resistance  of 
the  anchor ;  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that  the  "  best 
bower,"  of  ninety  hundred  weight,  has  often  to  be  dragged 
out  of  a  muddy  anchorage,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of 
the  immense  power  demanded  ;  it  accordingly  requires  the 
simultaneous  effort  of  sixty  or  eighty  men,  who  "  man  the 
capstan,"  to  effect  it :  a  dmm  and  fife  play  a  lively  air  to 
encourage  them  in  their  exertions,  and  to  time  their  efforts. 

Little  further  remains  to  be  noticed  on  this  deck  except 
the  Galley,  as  the  Kitchen  of  a  man-of-war  is  called.  An 
immense  boiler,  big  enough  for  a  steam-engine,  with  fur- 
naces, coppers,  and  other  conveniences,  sufficiently  cha- 
racterized the  spot.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Cook 
and  his  Mates  were  busy  in  preparing  this  caldron  full  of 
soup  for  the  dinner  of  the  crew.  a 

The  Upper  Deck  differs  from  t|^v-o heneath  it,  in  bemg 
open  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,^Fin  what  is  called  the 
Waist.  The  forward  part  of  the  ship  has  the  Fore- 
castle, another  partial  deck  above  the  main  one,  and  the 
after  part  has  also  a  deck  over  it,  called  the  Quarter 
Deck  ;  the  space  between  these  two  is  termed  the  Waist, 
apd  a  narrow  passage  on  each  side  of  the  vessel,  commu- 


nicating from  the  Quarter-deck  to  the  Forecastle,  are  called 
the  Gangways.  These  have  a  stout  double  netting,  stretched 
between  iron  rails  on  the  outside,  between  which  are 
stowed  the  seamen's  hammocks*  during  the  day  and  be 
fore  an  engagement,  when  they  form  a  very  secure  pro- 
tection to  the  crew  against  the  musketry  of  an  enemy.  A 
similar  breast-work  of  rails  guards  the  Forecastle,  Quarter- 
deck, and  Poop.  The  Forecastle  is  the  part  of  the  ship 
which  properly  appertains  to  the  best  or  able  seamen,  as 
the  Quarterdeck  does  to  the  officers t.  These  two  half- 
decks  are  ascended  by  stairs  or  ladders  from  the  main 
deck.  Under  the  quarter-deck,  at  the  after  part  of  the 
upper  deck,  is  the  Admiral's  State-Cabin,  which  is, 
therefore,  immediately  over  the  Ward  Room,  and  bears 
the  same  relation  to  this  in  its  arrangements  and  fitting 
up,  that  the  Admiral  or  Captain,  to  whom  it  is  appro- 
priated,   bears    to    the    Lieutenants.       Handsome    sofas 

*  Hammock  is  the  name  of  the  bed  of  the  seaman.  It  consists  of 
a  piece  of  canvas,  five  feet  long  by  two  wide,  suspended  to  the  deck 
overhead  by  means  of  two  sets  of  small  lines,  called  clews,  made  fast 
to  rings  of  rope,  which  again  are  attached  by  a  lanyard,  or  short 
rope,  to  battens  fixed  to  the  beams  of  the  deck  (see  the  Engraving).  ■ 
In  this  sacking  are  placed  a  small  mattress,  a  pillow,  and  a  couple 
of  blankets,  to  wliich  a  pair  of  sheets  may  or  may  not  be  added. 
These  hammocks,  when  suspended,  occupy  less  than  eighteen  inches 
in  width,  and  touch  one  another,  and  in  many  places  where  they 
are  put,  the  occupant  has  no  more  than  a  foot  between  his  face  as 
he  lies  in  them,  and  the  beams  of  the  deck  above  him.  Every  sailoi 
has  two  hammocks,  one  of  which  is  slung  and  in  use,  the  other 
scrubbed,  dry,  and  stowed  away,  ready  to  be  exchanged  for  the 
dirty  one. 

t  "  Every  person,  not  excepting  the  captain,  when  he  comes  on 
the  quarter-deck,  touches  his  hat ;  and  as  this  salutation  is  supposed 
to  be  paid  to  this  privileged  spot  itself,  all  those  who,  at  the  moment, 
have  the  honour  to  be  upon  it,  are  bound  to  acknowledge  the  com- 
pliment. Thus,  even  wnen  a  midshipman  comes  up  and  takes  o.l 
nis  hat,  all  the  officers  who  are  walking  the  deck,  the  admiral  in- 
eluded,  if  he  happens  to  be  of  the  number,  touch  their  hats  likfr; 
wise." — Hali-'s  Frasments. 
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and  tables,  a  carpet  and  other  luxuries,  would  rank  it 
with  a  drawint^-room  ;  but  the  same  sacrifice,  if  such  it 
can  be  called,  to  the  main  object  of  the  ship,  occurs  here 
as  every  where  else,  two  or  more  enormous  guns  occupied 
their  posts  at  the  windows,  and  though  their  carriages 
were  a  little  more  neatly  finished  and  painted,  and  their 
apparatus  kept  more  out  of  view,  yet  it  was  obvious  that 
they  were  not  there  for  show,  and  that  when  stern  war 
called  for  their  employment,  they  would  be  manned  as 
promptly,  and  worked  as  steadily,  as  any  olhers  in  the 
ship.  The  State  Room  is  also  the  dining-room  where  the 
various  officers  dine  with  the  captain,  but  only  when 
invited  so  to  do;  for  the  strictest  form  and  etiquette 
is  observed  on  board  of  a  ship  of  war.  The  officer 
who  visited  his  commander  by  invitation,  without  being 
as  scrupulously  dressed  as  if  going  into  the  company  of 
ladies,  would,  if  not  subjected  to  a  severe  reproof  for  his 
negligence,  certainly  not  be  invited  again. 

On  the  after-part  of  the  Quarter  Deck  there  is  raised 
another  deck,  called  the  Poop,  which  contains  the  captain's 
sleeping-room,  and  some  others.  There  are  small  ladder- 
stairs  on  each  side  from  the  Quarter  Deck  to  the  Poop,  and 
between  these  is  the  Wheel,  by  which  the  motion  of  the 
rudder  is  produced  in  steering  or  governing  the  course 
of  the  vessel.  The  Rudder  turns  on  hinges  attached  to 
the  Stern  Post,  in  the  middle  of  the  stern  of  the  vessel, 
and  under  the  lower  row  of  windows  which  light  the  Ward 
Room.  A  horizontal  beam,  the  Tiller,  fixed  to  the  top  of 
the  Rudder,  and  of  considerable  length,  has  ropes  at  its 
extremity,  which  pass  through  Blocks,  or  pulleys,  at  the 
sides  of  the  vessel,  and  are  then  wound  round  the  barrel  of 
the  wheel  in  contrary  directions ;  when,  therefore,  this  is 
turned  either  way,  it  draws  the  Tiller  towards  the  sides  of 
the  ship,  and,  therefore,  turns  the  Rudder  in  the  contrary 
direction. 

Just  before  the  wheel  is  the  Binacle,  containing  the 
Compass.  This  is  a  box,  open  at  the  side  next  the  wheel, 
having  the  Compass  hung  in  it,  so  as  to  remain  hoii^^ontal 
however  much  the  ship  may  lie  on  one  side,  or  roll  on  the 
swell  of  a  sea.  There  are  lights  to  illuminate  tbe  Compass 
at  night. 


In  large  ships,  especially  of  war,  there  arc  two  binaclcs 
and  compasses,  at  one  of  which  a  "  quarter  master"  is 
stationed,  who  gives  the  proper  directions  for  steering  to 
the  man  at  the  wheel ;  tliis  is  called  Conning.  The  helms- 
man or  sailor  who  governs  the  wheel,  keeps"  his  eye  on  the 
binaclc,  and  regulates  his  proceeding  accordingly. 

At  the  middle  of  the  Taffarel,  or  top  rail  of  the  stem, 
on  the  Poop,  was  an  apparatus  for  the  succour  of  sailors 
who  accidentally  fell  overboard.  If  this  accident  happens 
when  a  ship  is  going  at  a  great  rate,  the  impetus  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  time  requisite  for  eflecting  the  manoeuvres 
necessary  to  bring  her  round,  carry  her  to  so  great  a  dis- 
tance, that  the  unfortunate  man  would  be  exhausted  before 
a  boat  could  arrive  to  his  assistance.  The  apparatus  is  for 
instantly  dropping  into  the  water  two  hollow  thin  copper 
vessels  joined  together,  with  an  iron  bar  attached  to  them, 
so  contrived  that  this  would  stand  upright  while  the  vessels 
floated,  and  enable  a  man  to  support  himself  by  it  till 
assistance  could  be  rendered.  In  order  to  guide  both  the 
man  and  the  boat  to  the  same  spot,  if  the  accident  occurred 
at  night,  a  port-fire  is  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  bar,  and  is 
lighted  by  a  gun-lock,  discharged  by  the  same  contrivance 
which  lets  the  instrument  drop,  at  the  moment  it  is  de- 
tached from  the  ship  ;  thus  converting  the  copper  balls  into 
a  floating  beacon,  whereby  the  sufferer  is  guided  to  imme- 
diate support,  and  which  at  the  same  time  serves  to  point 
out  the  spot  whither  the  boat,  which  is  immediately  lowered, 
is  to  row  in  order  to  pick  him  up.  No  sooner  was  the 
efficacy  of  this  humane  and  ingenious  invention  substan- 
tiated, than  Government  ordered  all  its  ships  to  be  provided 
with  the  apparatus,  and  thus  many  lives  will  be  saved,  which 
formerly  might,  in  such  circumstances,  have  been  lost. 

The  Mast.s  and  Rigging. 
Each  of  the  three  Masts*  are  round  timbers,  composed  of 
several  pieces,  kept  together  by  iron  hoops,  the  lower  ends 

*  The  total  length  of  the  main-ma>t  of  a  74-gim  ship,  fiom  the 
heel  on  the  keelson  of  the  fhip  to  its  hend,  is  113  feet!  the  top-maj?t 
rises  ^8  feet  above  this,  and  the  top-gallant  again  4'2  feet  above  the 
top-mast  ;  so  that,  deducting  the  depth  of  the  vessel,  the  whole  mast 
rises  f'.il I  170  feet  above  1  lie  deck  !  The  reader  may  form  some  idea 
of  what  the  altitude  of  the  mast  of  a  T20-gun  ship  must  be. 
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being  fixed  to  tlie  keel  of  tli  ship,  and  passinj?  through 
all  the  decks  to  a  considerable  hei<(ht  above  them;  an 
upper  mast,  much  smaller,  called  the  Top-Mast,  passes 
through  a  frame  fixed  to  the  top,  or  head  of  the  lower  mast, 
so  tliat  it  is  not  in  the  same  line  with,  but  a  little  before  it; 
this,  rising  to  a  still  greater  elevation,  is  succeeded  by  a 
third,  called  the  Top-gallant-mast.  The  lower,  or  prin- 
cipal mast,  is  kept  upright  and  firm  by  twelve,  or  more, 
strong  ropes,  proceeding  from  the  top  on  each  side,  spread 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  fixed  to  a  broad  stout  plank,  called 
the  Channel,  or  Chain-wale,  which  stands  out  horizon- 
tally on  each  side  of  the  ship.  This  is  secured  by  long  and 
powerful  links,  called  the  Chains,  bolted  to  the  sides,  and 
passing  through  notches  in  the  edge  of  the  Channel ;  each 
of  the  ropes  has  a  Dead-eyk,  or  block  of  wood,  resembling 
in  form  a  true  block*,  or  pulley,  at  the  end,  and  the  upper 
extremity  of  each  chain  has  another;  a  rope  passes  many 
times  through  three  holes  in  each  dead-eye,  by  which  the 
ropes  are  stretched  as  tight  as  possible,  and  the  Laniard, 
as  the  mass  of  smaller  rope  is  termed,  is  then  secured. 
These  twelve  ropes  on  each  side  of  the  mast  are  termed 
Shrouds,  and  these  are  converted  by  means  of  lines, 
called  ratlines,  into  rope-ladders,  by  which  the  sailors  ascend 
to  the  top  of  the  masts.  A-frame  of  timber,  called  the  Top, 
stands  out  horizontally  at  the  head  of  the  mast,  to  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  the  channels,  for  fixing  the  lower  ends 
of  the  shrouds  which  steady  the  top-mast,  but  these  top 
shrouds  are  not  nearly  so  numerous  as  the  principal  ones. 
Besides  these,  single  ropes,  called  Backstays,  are  brought 
from  the  heads  of  the  top  and  top-gallant-masts,  aft  of  the 
shrouds,  to  the  sides,  for  the  purpose  of  steadjing  further 
these  upper  masts ;  but  as  all  these  only  tend  to  keep  the 
mast  from  falling  sideways  either  way,  strong  ropes,  called 
Stays,  are  brought  from  the  upper  part  of  the  masts  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  mast  next  before  it. 

The  mast  nearest  the  head  or  stem  of  the  ship  is  called 
the  Foremast  ;  and  its  parts,  and  all  the  sails  and  rigging 
belonging  to  it,  are  named  from  the  mast :  thus,  the 
Fore-chains,  Fore-shrouds,  Fore-top-mast,  Fore-top-gallant- 
mast,  and  so  on,  serve  to  distinguish  these  from  the  cor- 
responding portions  of  the  others.  The  middle  mast  is 
called  the  MaIxN-mast,  being  the  largest  and  loftiest  of 
all;  its  upper  masts,  &c.,  are  termed  Main-top-mast,  Main- 
channels,  Main-shrouds,  and  so  on  ;  and  the  aftermost 
mast  is  the  Mizen,  with  its  Shrouds,  &c. 

From  the  top  of  each  of  the  three  parts  composing  the 
three  great  masts  is  suspended,  horizontally,  a  Yard,  or 
round  bar,  tapering  to  each  end,  to  which  the  sails  are 
attached.  These  yards  are  of  very  different  lengths,  the 
largest,  the  Main-yard,  being,  in  a  first-rate,  more  than 
one  hundred  feet  long !  and  two  feet  three  inches  in  dia- 
meter in  the  middle ;  the  Main- top-gallant  yard  about 
fifty  feet  long,  and  ten  inches  in  diameter. 

According  as  the  wind  blows  from  difierent  points,  in 
regard  to  the  course  the  ship  is  sailing,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  direction  of  the  yards  should  be  changed,  so  as  to  form 
different  angles  with  the  central  line,  or  with  the  keel. 
This  is  effected  by  ropes,  brought  from  the  ends  of  the 
yards  to  the  mast  behind  that  to  which  these  belong,  and 
then,  passing  through  blocks,  they  come  down  to  the  deck; 
by  pulling  one  of  these,  the  other  being  slackened,  the 
yard  is  brought  round  to  the  proper  degree  of  inclination ; 
this  is  termed  bracing  the  yards,  the  ropes  being  called 
braces. 

Besides  the  three  upright  masts  above  enumerated,  there 
is  one  projecting  forward  at  the  head  of  the  vessel,  inclined 
at  an  angle  to  the  deck,  called  the  Bowsprit;  this  is  also 
prolonged  by  a  thinner,  called  the  Jib-boom,  and  occa- 
sionally by  a  third,  the  Flying-jib-boom,  in  an  analogous 
manner  as  the  masts  are  continued  by  the  top-masts. 
There  are  two,  sometimes  three,  yards  hung  perpendi- 
cular to  the  Bowsprit,  and  horizontally  like  the  rest;  the 
lower  one,  or  that  nearest  the  ship,  is  termed  the  Spritsail- 

•  To  facilitate  the  action  and  increase  the  power  of  the  various 
ropes,  these  pass  over  p'silleys  enclosed  in  oval  blocks  of  wood,  hence 
thus  named ;  a  ilriiTo  of  cord  or  iron  passes  round  the  frame,  and 
arries  a  hook,  by  whicTi  the  hlnck  can  be  hung  or  fixed  wherever  it 
is  wanted;  the  running  or  moving  rope  passes  through  a  slit  in  the 
block,  in  which  the  pulley  or  sheave  is  fixed,  and  by  working  in  this, 
friction  Ls  diminished,  and  the  force  of  the  men  pulling  the  rope  is 
more  advantageously  applied.  The  immense  number  of  blocks  re- 
quired m  ships  (there  are  nineteen  on  the  main-yard  alone)  caused 
the  mvenlion,  many  years  ago,  by  Mr.  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engi- 
neer, of  a  most  beautiful  set  of  machines  for  their  construction,  which 
are  m  Portsmouth  Dockyard:  these  machines  perfect  a  block  from 
a  rough  piece  of  wood  without  the  necessity  of  any,  or  very  little, 
manual  labour. 


yard,  the  next  the  Sprit-topsail-yard,  and  the  furthest 
the  Spritsail-top-gallant-yard. 

The  Sails. 

There  are  few  things  relating  to  naval  affairs  which  more 
astonish  a  person,  not  conversant  with  them,  than  the 
number  and  size  of  the  sails  which  a  ship,  or,  indeed,  any 
vessel,  can  carry ;  that  is  to  say,  can  sail  with,  without 
danger  of  being  upset.  This  is  not  so  striking  in  a  three- 
decker  as  in  smaller  vessels,  because  the  hull  of  the  former 
stands  very  high  out  of  the  water,  for  the  sake  of  its  triple 
rank  of  guns,  and,  therefore,  bears  a  greater  proportion  to 
its  canvas  than  that  of  a  frigate  or  a  smaller  vessel.  Per- 
haps this  circumstance  is  most  surprising  iir  the  smallest 
vessels,  as  cutters ;  of  those  kept  for  pleasure,  and  there- 
fore built  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  as  fast  as  possible, 
without  reference  to  freight  or  load,  there  are  many  the 
hull  of  Avhich  might  be  entirely  wrapt  up  in  the  main-sail. 

It  is,  of  course,  very  rarely,  if  ever,  that  a  vessel  carries 
at  one  time  all  the  sail  she  is  capable  of ;  the  reason  of  such 
a  multiplicity  is,  that  different  sails  may  be  employed, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  direction,  of  wind,  and 
course.  The  sails  of  a  ship,  when  complete,  comprise  the 
following.  The  lowermost  sail  of  the  mast,  called  from 
this  the  mainsail,  or  foresail;  the  topsail,  carried  by  the 
top-sail-yard;  the  top-gallant-sail,  and  above  this  there  is 
also  set  a  royal  sail,  ani  again  above  this,  but  only  on  emer- 
gencies, a  sail  significantly  called  a  sky-scraper.  Besides 
all  this,  the  three  lowermost  of  these  are  capable  of  having 
their  surface,  to  be  exposed  to  the  wind,  increased  by 
means  of  studding  sails,  which  are  narrow  sails,  set  on 
each  side  beyond  the  regular  one,  by  means  of  small  booms 
or  yards,  which  can  be  slid  out  so  as  to  extend  the  lower 
yards  and  top-sail  yards ;  the  upper  parts  of  these  additional 
sails  hang  from  small  yards  suspended  from  the  principal 
ones,  and  the  boom  of  the  lower  studding-sails  is  hooked  on 
to  the  chains.  Thus  each  of  the  two  principal  masts,  the 
fore  and  main,  are  capable  of  bearing  no  less  than  thirteen 
distinct  sails.  If  a  ship  could  be  imagined  as  cut  through 
b}'  a  plane,  at  right  angles  to  the  keel,  close  to  the  main- 
mast, the  area,  or  surface,  of  all  the  sails  on  this  would  be 
five  or  six  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  section  or  profile  of 
the  hull ! 

In  our  cut  of  the  frigate,  the  starboard  studding-sails 
are  easily  recognised  on  the  fore-mast,  and  on  both  sides  of 
the  main-top  gallant  and  main-royal ;  but  as  she  is  shown 
going  nearly  before  a  wind,  there  would  be  no  advantage 
derived  from  the  stay-sails,  which,  accordingly,  are  not  set. 
The  flying-jib  is,  apparently,  set  to  assist  in  steadying  the 
motion  ;  but  we  rather  think  the  first-lieutenant  is  just 
ordering  some  more  "  light  duck '"  to  be  spread,  to  catch 
every  breath  of  the  favourable  gale. 

The  mizen  mast,  instead  of  a  lower  square  sail  like  the 
two  others,  has  a  sail  like  that  of  a  cutter,  lying  in  the 
plane  of  the  keel,  its  bottom  stretched  on  a  boom,  which 
extends  far  over  the  Taffarel,  and  the  upper  edge  carried  by 
a  GaffoY  yard  sloping  upwards,  supported  by  ropes  from 
the  top  of  the  mizon-mast. 

All  these  sails,  the  skyscrapers  excepted,  have  four  sides, 
as  have  also  the  sprit  sails  on  the  bowsprit,  jib-boom,  &c., 
and  all  except  the  sail  last  mentioned  on  the  mizen,  usually 
lie  across  the  ship,  or  in  planes  forming  considerable 
angles  with  the  axis  or  central  line  of  the  ship.  There  are 
a  number  of  sails  which  lie  in  the  same  plane  with  the 
keel,  being  attached  to  the  various  stays  of  the  masts ; 
these  are  triangular  sails,  and  those  are  called  stay  sails, 
which  are  between  the  masts ;  those  before  the  foremast, 
and  connected  with  the  bowsprit,  are  the  fore  stay-sail, 
the  fore-top-mast-stay-sail,  the  jib,  sometimes  a^  flying  jih, 
and  another  called  a  middle  jib,  and  there  are  two  or  three 
others  used  occasionally.  Thus  it  appears  that  there  are 
no  less  than  fifty-three  different  sails,  which  are  used  at 
times,  though,  we  believe,  seldom  more  than  twenty  are  set 
at  one  time,  for  it  is  obviously  useless  to  extend  or  set  a 
sail,  if  the  wind  is  prevented  from  filling  it  by  another 
which  intercepts  the  current  of  air. 

Tlie  higher  the  wind,  the  few  or  the  sails  which  a  ship  can 
carry ;  but  as  a  certain  number  or  rather  quantity,  of  canvas 
is  necessary  in  different  parts  of  the  ship  to  allow  of  the 
vessel  being  steered,  the  principal  sails,  that  is,  the  courses 
or  lower  sails,  and  the  topsails,  admit  of  being  reduced  in 
extent  by  what  is  termed  reefing ;  this  is  done  by  tying 
up  the  upper  part  of  the  sail  to  the  yard  by  means  of 
rows  of  strings  called  reef  points  passing  through  tho 
canvas .  this  reduces  the  depth  of  the  sail,  while  its  width 
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is  unaltered  on  the  yard,  which  is  therefore  obliged  to  be 
lowered  on  the  mast  accordingly. 

Our  engravings  of  a  Line-of-Battle  Sliip,  showing  the 
masts  and  yards,  and  of  a  Frigate  under  si  press  of  sail,  are 
copied  from  Mr.  Cooke's  work  on  Shipping,  consisting  of 
fifty  beautiful  plates,  in  which  the  various  descriptions  of 
vessels  are  accurately  delineated. 

The  Anchors. 

Another  important  part  of  a  ship's  stores  must  be  noticed 
hero,  the  Anchors,  of  which  a  Man-of-War  and  all  large 
ships  have  several ;  the  largest,  the  Sheet  and  Best  Bower, 
weigh  four  and  a  half  tons,  or  ninety  hundred-weight. 
T!ie  immense  importance  of  the  anchor,  the  safety  of  the 
vessel  often  depending  on  it,  requires  that  it  should  be  very 
«  ell  made,  and  of  the  best  materials  ;  if  the  shank  or  main 
bar  were  cast  of  one  piece  of  iron,  it  would  be  liable  to 
have  (laws  or  defects,  which,  however  sound  it  might 
appear,  would  cause  it  to  break  when  severely  strained. 
To  obviate  this,  the  shank  is  formed  of  many  different 
bars  of  the  very  best  iron  placed  regularly,  and  so  formed 
as  to  compose  a  cylinder ;  these  are  welded  together  by 
enormous  hammers  worked  by  machinery,  and  the  shank 
thus  produced  is  far  more  sound  than  if  made  in  any 
other  way. 

DiMEXSIONS   AND   WeIGHT    OF   A    ShIP   OF  WaR. 

The  following  are  the  principal  dimensions  of  a  first- 
rate  line-of-battle  ship,  visited  for  the  purposes  of  this 
account : — 

Feet.  In. 

Length  of  the  lower  gun-deck      ....  205  6 

keel,  for  tonnage        .        .        .  170  6 

Width  at  the  widest  part 54  6 

Depth  of  the  hold 23  2 

Height  of  figure  at  the  head,  from  the  keel          .  56  6 

in  the  midships 50  6 

of  the  taffarel ;  64  2 

Burden  in  tons      .        .       2700*. 

Tliis  enormous  ship  was  armed  as  follows : — 

On  the  lower  deck  there  were    .        -     \^2  S-fcarronades)! 

.        .     34  32-pounders 

...         34  32-pounders 

<    2   18-pounders 

'         *        '      (14  32-(carronades) 

On  the  forppa<;tlp  ^  ^    ^    18-pounders 

un  the  forecastle        .        ,        ,       *     ^   2  32-(carronades) 


On  the  middle  deck 
On  the  main-deck 

On  the  quarter-deck 


Guns 
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Discipline  on  Ship-board. 
Not  a  step  can  be  taken  in  the  examination  of  a  ship, 
without  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  discipline  being  ap- 
parent. It  must  not  be  supposed  that  discipline  means 
harshness  and  severity  on  the  part  of  the  captain  and  his 
officers  towards  the  crew ;  it  is  well  known  that  the  com- 
manders who  are  most  strict  in  the  proper  exaction  of  the 
fulfilment  of  duty  on  the  part  of  those  under  their  com- 
mand, are  often  the  greatest  favourites  with  their  men. 
Captain  Basil  Hall,  in  his  excellent  work,  entitled 
Fragments  of  Voyages  and  Travels,  has  dwelt  much  on 
this  topic,  and  has  illustrated  the  mutual  advantages  of 
discipline,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  its  abuse,  in  two 
admirable  stories,  of  which  we  will  give  a  brief  abstract,  as 
conveying  a  beautiful  moral  lesson. 

His  majesty's  ship  Atalanta,  commanded  by  Captain 
Hickey,  in  November,  1813,  was  standing  in  for  Halifax 

*  The  tonnage  of  a  ship  means  the  weight  in  merchandise,  stores, 
&c.  &c.,  it  can  carry,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  weight  of  the 
vessel  itself,  which  is,  probably,  with  all  its  equipment  and  crew  in 
it,  three  times  that  weight.  In  order  to  give  some  idea  of  the  real 
Weight  of  a  ship,  with  its  stores,  &c.,  we  subjoin  the  following  table 
of  a  74-gun  ship. 

Tons.     Cwt.  lbs. 

Hull i        .    1390      6    20 

Rigging 192      2    92 

Artillery 211     12    83 

Carpenter's,  Gunner's,  and  Boatswain's  Stores  215      0 

Ballast,  iron  and  shingle  .  .  <  .  .  300  0  0 
600  men  and  officers,  and  effects  .  ■  .  .  95  0  0 
Six  months'  provisions     .        .        .        *        .      600      0      0 


Total  .        .        .    2810      6    83 
And  the  quantity  of  water  this  weight  will  displace,  when  float- 
ing, is  97,800  cubic  feet! 

t  A  carronade  is  a  particular  species  of  cannon,  with  a  larger 
bore,  and  much  sliorter  and  lighter  than  the  ordinary  guns,  though 
they  carry  a  heavier  ball :  they  are  more  and  more  used  in  the  navy. 
I'le  name  is  deri\ed  from  the  Carron  foundries,  in  Scotland,  where 
they  were  first  cast. 


Harbour,  in  one  of  the  thick  fogs  so  frequent  on  that  coast, 
when    it  unhappily  mistook  the  signal    guns  of  another 
vessel  in  the  same  situation  for  those  which  are  fired  during 
such  weather  from  Sambo  rock,  as  guides  to  ships  entering 
the   harbour ;    the  consequence  was,     that  the   Atalanta 
struck  on  the  rocks,  and  the  first  blow  carried  away    the 
rudder,  half  the  stern-post,  together  with  great  part  of  the 
false  keel,  and,  it  is  believed,  a  portion  of  the  bottom.  The 
ship  instantly  filled  with  water,  and  was  buoyed  up  merely 
by  the  empty  casks,  till  the  decks  and  sides  were  burst 
and   riven   asunder  by   the   waves.      The    captain,  who, 
throughout,  continued  as  composed  as  if  nothing  remark- 
able had  occurred,  then  ordered  the  guns  to  be  thrown 
overboard ;  but  before  this  could  be  even  attempted,  the 
ship  fell  over  so  much,  that  the  men  could  not  stand.     In 
lowering  the  boats,  for  the  crew  to  take  to  one,  the  jolly- 
boat  was  lost.     The  ship  was  now  fast  falling  over  on  her 
beam-ends,  and   directions  were   given   to   cut  away  the 
masts  ;  but  the  crash  caused  the  ship  to  part  in  two,  and  a 
few  seconds  afterwards  she  again  broke  right  across,  be- 
tween the  fore  and  main  masts.     A  considerable  crowd  of 
men  had  got  into  the  pinnace  (a  boat),  in  hopes  that  she 
might  float  as  the  ship  sunk  ;  but  the  captain,  seeing  that 
the   boat  was  over-loaded,   desired  some  twenty  men  to 
quit  her;   and  his  orders  were  as  promptly  obeyed  as  they 
were  coolly  given,  so  completely  was  discipline  maintained 
by  the  character  of  the  commander  and  consequent  confi- 
dence of  the  crew.     The  pinnace  then  floated,  but  was  im- 
mediately upset  by  a  sea ;  the  people  in  her,  however,  imi- 
tating the  conduct  of  their  captain,  retained  their  self-pos- 
session, and  by  great  exertions  righted  the  boat,  and   got 
her  clear  of  the  wreck,  where,  at  a  little  distance  off,  they 
waited  further  orders  from  their  captam,  who,  with  forty 
men,  still  clung  to  the  remains  of  t-he  vessel.     It  was  now, 
however,  absolutely  necessary  to  quit  it,  as  the  Avreck  was 
disappearing  rapidly  ;  and  in  order  to  enable  the  boats  to 
contain  them,  the  men,  as  removed  to  the  pinnace,  were 
laid  flat  in  the  bottom,  like  herrings  in  a  cask,  while  the 
small  boats  returned  to  pick  off  the  rest,  which  was  at 
last  accomplished  with  great   difficulty ;   but   except  the 
despatches,  which  had  been  secured  by  the  captain  from 
the  first,  and  a  chronometer,  every  thi  ng  on  board  was  lost. 
Thtf  pinnace  now  contained  eighty  persons,  the  cutter 
forty-two,   and  the   gig    eighteen,  with  which  load   they 
barely  floated,  the  captain  being  the  very  last  person  to 
quit  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and  hardly  had  he  got  into  the 
boat,  than  the  last  fragments  disappeared,   accompanied 
by  three  hearty  cheers   from  the  gallant  crew.     The  fog 
continued   as  dense  as  ever,  and  they  had  no  means  of 
knowing  in  which  direction  to  proceed,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  small  compass  which  one  man  had  appended  to 
his  watch,  for  a  toy,  it  is  most  probable  that   they  would 
not  yet  have  been  preserved;  at  last  they  were  all  landed  in 
safety,   about  twenty  miles  from  Halifax,   nearly  naked, 
wet  through  and  shivering,  and  miserably  cramped  by  the 
close  crowding  in  the  boats.     The  captain  took  the  worst 
provided,  and  the  most  fatigued,  round  to  the  harbour  in 
the  boats,  and  the  rest,  under  the  officers,  marched  across 
the  country  in  three  divisions,  with  as  much  regularity  as 
if  going  well-appointed  on  some  regular  expedition,  though 
very  few  had  any  shoes,  and  they  had  to  traverse  a  country 
only  partially  cleared ;   and  the  same  evening,   the  whole 
crew,  without  one  missing,  officers,  men  and  boys,  assem- 
bled at  Halifax  in  as  exact  order,  as  if  their  ship  had  met 
with  no  accident. 

The  second  story  is  tragically  different,  and  presents  one 
of  the  most  striking  pictures  of  passive  courage  ever  pre- 
sented to  the  contemplation.  A  captain  of  a  ship  of  war, 
whose  sole  object  of  ambition  was  to  distinguish  himself 
by  capturing  an  enemy's  vessel,  conceived  that  his  surest 
mode  of  obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  wishes  was  by 
disciplining  his  crew  so  strictly,  that  in  the  event  of  an 
engagement  he  would  be  sure  of  victory  by  his  superiority 
in  this  respect;  but  in  order  to  obtain  this,  he  harassed 
his  crew  by  such  strict  regulations,  such  constant  and 
unremitting  exertions,  and  such  excessive  severity,  as  to 
alienate  all  affection,  and  to  bring  his  crew  to  t-he  verge  of 
insubordination.  The  day  at  length  arrived  when  his 
expectations  seemed  about  to  be  realized:  a  strange  sail 
appeared  in  sight,  which  was  soon  made  out  to  be  an 
enemy.  He  summoned  his  crew,  and  addressed  them  in 
an  energetic  speech ;  reminding  them  of  their  duty  and  of 
the  glory  which  awaited  them  he  gave  orders  to  clear  for 
action,  and  was  instantly  and  scrupulously  obeyed :  but  the 
hour  of  retribution  was  at  hand  :    his  crew  knew  of  his 
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ambition,  knew  it  to  be  the  source  of  their  suffering,  and 
determined  to  be  revenged  in  the  fullest  manner.  Their 
own  spirit  forbad  them  to  do  any  thing  cowardly  or  mean,  but 
they  stood  to  tlieir  guns,  and  when  the  enemy  began  the 
engagement,  they  kept  their  places,  and  refused  to  return  a 
shot :  in  vain  their  commander  and  his  officers  reproached, 
exhorted,  supplicated;  with  their  arms  folded  they  awaited 
their  fate,  nor  liinched  while  broadside  after  broadside 
struck  them  down:  the  battle,  or  rather  the  attack,  was  soon 
over,  the  enemy,  surprised  at  the  non-resistance,  boarded 
the  English  vessel,  and  found  the  othcers  and  their  crew 
nearly  all  destroyed.  The  captain  lived  long  enough  to 
feel  the  bitter  anguish  of  disappointment,  and  to  be  con- 
scious of  having  been  the  cause ;  but  he  fell  at  last,  before 
the  vessel  was  taken  possession  of. 

Inspection  of  a.  Ship,  and  Church  Skrvice  on  board. 
We  shall  now  give  our  readers  some  idea  of  the  routine 
on  board  a  man-of-war,  for  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
the  discipline  so  essential  to  the  fulfilment  of  their  arduous 
duties,  and  those  habits,  without  which  so  large  a  body  of 
men  could  not  be  kept  in  health,  both  of  mind  and  body, 
are  only  attainable  by  the  strictest  regularity  and  order:  and 
as  it  is  the  moral  picture  of  a  seaman's  life  which  we  wish 
to  present,  and  not  the  technical  enumeration  of  his  pro- 
fessional duties,  we  shall  describe  a  Simday  morning: 
avowing,  that  we  are  again  entirely  indebted  to  Captain 
HalTs  Fragments  of  Voyages  for  our  account. 

Every  captain  in  the  navy  takes  care  that  the  Sabbath 
shall  be  one  to  his  crew,  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the 
management  of  the  vessel;  at  all  events,  that  no  unneces- 
sary labour  shall  interfere  with  the  performance  of  divine 
service,  this  day  also  is  chosen  for  a  personal  examination 
of  all  his  men  by  the  commander,  to  enable  hiui  to  judge 
of  their  health  and  appearance,  and  to  hear  and  redress  any 
complaints  they  may  have  to  make. 

Few  landsmen  can  form  any  idea  of  the  fastidious  clcan- 
;liness  in  which  every  part  of  a  ship  is  kept;  no  floor  of  a 
palace  is  so  white,  no  parlour  of  a  lady  is  so  neat,  as  the 
decks  of  a  man-of-war  on  the  Sunday  morning.  The 
planks,  which  are  scoured  and  swept  every  day  of  the  week, 
receive  a  double  portion  of  washing  on  Saturday :  at  seven 
o'clock  the  "  hammocks  are  piped  up,"  when  each  man 
brings  up  his  bed  scrupulously  folded,  and  packed  in  the 
neatest  manner,  and  places  it  in  the  nettings  before  men- 
tioned, as  intended  for  this  purpose.  When  these  prelimi- 
nary steps  are  gone  through,  and  every  rope  is  coiled  up  in 
its  proper  place,  the  sailors  go  to  breakfast,  during  which 
the  word  is  pa.ssed  to  "  clean  for  muster,"  and  the  dress  is 
specified  according  to  the  time  of  year  and  climate ;  thus,  at 
different  seasons,  is  heard.  "  Do  you  hear  there!  fore  and 
aft !  clean  for  muster  at  five  bells — duck  frocks  and  white 
trousers!"  or  "blue  jackets  and  trousers"  or  "d'ye  hear 
there !  clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for  muster  at  five  bells." 

At  half-past  eight,  the  first  watch  is  called ;  "  between 
decks,"  the  store  rooms,  and,  in  short  every  hole  and  corner 
of  the  vessel,  is  then  swept  and  put  in  the  nicest  order;  all 
which  is  accomplished  by  half-past  ten.  The  mate  of  the 
decks,  the  mate  of  the  hold,  the  boatswain,  gunner,  and 
carpenter,  having  previously  received  reports  from  their 
subordinates,  that  the  different  departments  they  super- 
intend are  ready ;  and,  reports  being  then  finally  made  to 
the  first  lieutenant  by  the  mates  and  warrant  officers,  he 
himself  goes  round  the  ship,  to  see  that  all  is  ready  for  the 
grand  inspection.  The  captain  then  desires  the  lieutenant 
to  tell  the  officer  immediately  in  command  to  give  out  the 
order  of  "  beat  to  divisions,"  which  is  done  by  the  drummer; 
and  the  ship's  crew  range  themselves  in  a  single  line  along 
both  sides  of  the  quarter-deck,  the  gangways,  and  all  round 
the  forecastle,  and  in  line-of-battle  ships,  the  number  being 
too  large  to  be  disposed  on  this  space,  they  also  range 
themselves  in  the  same  way  on  each  side  of  the  main-deck. 
The  marines,  under  arms  and  in  full  uniform,  fall  in  at  the 
after-part  of  the  quarter-deck.  In  each  division,  the  men 
are  ranged  according  to  their  rank,  and  each  has  a  lieu- 
tenant at  the  head,  who,  as  well  as  his  midshipmen  under 
him,  is  in  full  uniform:  each  division  is  then  inspected  by 
the  officer  in  charge  of  it  with  minute  attention,  and  a  spot 
of  tar  on  the  trousers,  or  ill-mended  hole  in  a  shirt,  are  no- 
ticed with  reproof.  The  medical  men  also  pass  along  the 
lines  to  judge  by  their  appearance  whether  the  men  are 
wealthy,  and  to  ascertain  whether  any  signs  of  scurvy  are  be- 
ginning to  show  themselves.  When  all  is  ready,  the  captain 
accompanied  by  the  lieutenant  goes  round,  and  the  former 
looks  at  every  man  from  head  to  foot.    During  this  exami- 


nation a  pin  might  be  heard  to  fall:  but  for  the  sound  of 
the  wind  among  the  cordage,  the  rippling  of  the  water 
round  the  bows,  and  the  creaking  as  ^e  ship  heels  over 
under  a  press  of  sail,  she  might  be  supposed  unmanned 
and  dismantled  in  Portsmouth  Dock. 

After  going  these  rounds,  the  captain  arrives  at  the 
galley,  or  kitchen,  where  he  is  received  by  the  cook  and  his 
mate^who  lift  the  lids  off  the  coppers,  that  their  cleanliness 
may  be  examined,  and  let  some  of  the  soup  run  out,  that 
the  captain  may  inspect  it.  In  short,  every  part  is  looked 
into.  Beyond  the  galley  is  the  hospital,  which  is  next 
inspected,  and  the  captain  kindly  inquires  into  the  state 
and  wants  of  each  patient. 

The  crew  having  taken  all  their  clothes-baes  on  deck 
for  inspection,  nothing  is  left  on  the  lower  decks  but  the 
mess-tables,  kids,  and  crockery  of  each  mess.  The  tables, 
kept  as  white  as  if  they  were  painted,  are  fixed  by  hinges 
at  one  end,  to  the  ship's  side,  and  are  supported  at  the 
other  by  cords  from  the  ceiling ;  against  these  rest  the 
soup  and  grog  kids  of  the  mess,  and  the  double  row  along 
the  deck  is  lighted  up  fore  and  aft  by  a  candle  at  each 
berth,  preparatory  to  the  captain's  visit. 

Without  dwelling  on  the  minutiae  of  this  inspection, 
which  would  hardly  be  intelligible  to  general  readers,  and 
not  very  interesting  to  any,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  not  a 
corner  escapes  the  examination  of  the  commander,  in  order 
to  see  that  every  part  is  in  proper  trim ;  and  w  hen  this  visita 
tion  is  over,  and  the  captain  returns  to  the  quailer-deck, 
he  turns  to  the  first  lieutenant,  who  has  gone  thj  whole 
round  with  liiin,  and  says,  "Now,  sir,  if  you  please,  we  will 
rig  the  church." 

The  quarter-deck  is  the  place  of  worship.  The  pulpit, 
which  is  either  one  of  the  binacles,  or  sometimes  a  stand  of 
arras,  is  placed  in  the  middle  and  covered  over  with  a  flag, 
and  a  quantity  of  gun-wadding  is  placed  on  a  canister  of 
shot  to  make  a  hassock  for  the  chaplain  (or  for  the  captain, 
if  there  be  no  divine  on  board,)  to  kneel  on.  Chairs  from 
the  captains-cabin  and  ward-room  are  set  for  the  officers, 
and  the  men  sit  on  their  mess-stools,  or  on  the  gun-carriages, 
or  on  capstan-bars,  resting  on  tubs,  but  all  in  due  order 
and  subordination,  and  with  the  utmost  decorum.  The 
awnings  are  spread  over-head,  to  keep  off"  the  sun,  if  the 
weather  be  fine ;  but  in  rainy  or  squally  weather,  the  church 
is  prepared  on  the  main-deck,  aft  under  the  quarter-deck. 
A  pendant  is  hoisted  to  indicate  that  prayers  are  going  on, 
and  this  signal  is  respected  by  every  other  ship  during  the 
continuance  of  senice. 

The  dinner-hour  is  always  at  noon,  but  on  Sunday  the 
people  are  left  undisturbed  till  four  o'clock,  to  read  or 
recreate  themselves  in  any  way  they  please ;  but  that 
which  especially  characterizes  Smiday  afternoon  on  board, 
is  the  cessation  of  all  that  noise  and  stir  caused  by  the 
various  occupations  of  the  artificers  and  crew.  The  men 
either  gather  in  groups  on  the  deck,  talking  and  telling 
stories,  or  fall  asleep ;  or  walk  up  and  down  the  lee  gang- 
ways and  forecastle.  This  inactivity,  contrasted  M'ith  the 
usual  animated  bustle  on  board,  is  a  distinguishing  mark 
of  the  day  of  rest.  At  half-past  four,  the  merry  pipe  to 
supper  awakens  the  sleepers,  and  the  men  gather  together 
again  at  the  mess-tables.  At  sun-set,  the  drum  beats  to 
quarters,  when  the  mens  names  are  called  over,  and  their 
sobriety  ascertained.  The  guns  are  examined,  a  duty 
never  omitted,  for  obvious  reasons,  even  on  a  Sabbath 
evening.  Then  follow  the  orders,  "  Reef  topsails,"  "  Stand 
by  the  hammocks,"  "  Pipe  down,"  "  Roll  up  the  cloths," 
"  Call  the  watch;"  and  thus  concludes  the  Seaman's  Sunday. 

If  however  the  most  striking  scenes  are  presented,  and 
the  most  varied  reflections  occasioned,  by  a  vessel  of  war, 
yet  the  painful  part  of  these  are  too  powerful,  not  mate- 
rially to  militate  against  the  pleasure  which  would  be 
otherwise  derivable  from  the  contemplation  of  such  a 
triumph  of  the  human  mind.  Not  so  when  we  visit  a 
merchantman,  some  one  of  those  splendid  ships,  belong- 
ing to  "  the  traffickers  of  the  earth,"  of  that  city  whose 
"  merchants  are  princes, "  here  the  associations  suggested  by 
her  peaceful  equipment,  are  of  none  but  the  pleasant  order. 
In  this  case,  we  can  enjoy  the  honourable  triumph  and 
pride  in  our  exertions,  and  can  fearlessly  turn  in  humility 
and  thanksgiving  to  Him,  who  equally  gave  us  the  objects 
to  enjoy,  and  the  means  for  attaining  them. 
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St.  NICHOLAS'  CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE. 
The  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  Newcastle  upon  Tync, 
was  founded  in  1091,  by  Osmund  Earl  of  Dorset, 
Bishop  of  Salisbury  and  Chancellor  of  England.  It 
has  been  repaired  at  various  times,  and  probably  no 
part  of  the  original  structure  now  remains.  In 
1359  it  is  said  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and  this  date 
accords  with  the  style  of  much  of  its  architecture. 
In  1 783,  the  inside  was  fitted  up  in  the  manner  of 
a  cathedral,  the  expense  being  defrayed  by  private 
subscription.  The  steeple  was  originally  a  flat  tower, 
upon  which  the  very  elegant  lantern  represented  in 
our  engraving  has  been  since  reared.  The  name  of 
the  architect  is  unknown,  but  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  it  was  erected  at  the  expense  of  Robert 
Rhodes,  an  opulent  inhabitant,  who  flourished  about 
1450.  There  is  a  somewhat  similar  church-tower  in 
Edinburgh,  and  another  in  London  (St.  Dunstan's  in 
the  East,  near  the  Custom-house),  but  they  have  not 
all  the  elegance  and  richness  for  which  this  is  so  re- 
markable. 

In  October  1644,  when  the  town  of  Newcastle  was 
besieged  by  the  Scotch  forces,  the  general  pointed 
his  cannon  at  the  tower  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  threat- 
ened to  blow  it  do\\Ti,  tmless  the  town  capitulated. 
It  is  said  that  the  mayor.  Sir  John  Marley,  imme- 
diately caused  the  chief  of  the  Scotch  prisoners,  of 
whom  they  had  a  great  number,  to  be  so  disposed 
upon  and  around  the  steeple,  that  its  destruction 
must  have  involved  theirs  :  "  Our  enemies,"  said  he, 
"  shall  either  fall  with  us,  or  preserve  us."  This 
saved  the  tower. 

Four  years  ago,  considerable  apprehensions  were 
excited  for  the  safety  of  this  beautiful  edifice,  a  sink- 
ing of  several  inches  taking  place  on  one  side.  But- 
tresses have,  however,  been  erected,  and  it  is  now 
declared  to  be  out  of  danger. 

The  subject  of  ecclesiastical  architecture  is  one  to 
which  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  more  attention  is 
not  generally  paid.  It  is  a  study  of  both  an  elegant 
and  instructive  nature :  it  possesses,  besides,  this  ad- 
vantage, that  throughout  the  country  every  one  has  at 
hand  an  example  from  which  to  illustrate  some  parti- 
cular style.  Many  of  our  Parish  Churches  are  objects 
of  extreme  beauty  j  and  others  present  great  interest 
in  an  architectural  point  of  view.  To  those  who  are 
fond  of  drawing,  an  acquaintance  with  this  subject 
w-ould  greatly  enhance  both  the  interest  and  value  of 
their  favourite  pursuit.  To  professional  architects  it 
might  be  supposed  an  indispensable  branch  of  study ; 
and,  in  an  historical  hght,  familiarity  with  architec- 
tural details  often  proves  of  the  greatest  value. 


RURAL  LIFE  IN  ENGLAND. 

The  stranger  who  would  form  a  correct  opinion  of 
the  English  character,  must  not  confine  his  observa- 
tions to  the  metropolis.  He  must  go  forth  into  the 
country ;  he  must  sojourn  in  villages  and  hamlets  ; 
he  must  visit  castles,  villas,  farm-houses,  cottages ; 
he  must  wander  through  parks  and  gardens ;  along 
hedges  and  green  lanes  j  he  must  loiter  about  country 
chiirches  5  attend  wakes,  and  other  rural  festivals ; 
and  cope  with  the  people  in  all  their  conditions,  and 
all  their  habits  and  humours. 

.  In  some  countries  the  large  cities  absorb  the  wealth 
and  fashion  of  the  nation  j  they  are  the  only  fixed 
abodes  of  elegant  and  intelligent  society,  and  the 
country  is  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  an  unculti- 
vated peasantry.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  the 
metropolis  is  a  mere  gathering-place  of  the  polite 
classes,  where  they  devote  a  small  portion  of  the  year 
to  gaiety  and  then  return  again  to  the  aDparently  more 


congenial  habits  of  rural  life.  Ihe  various  orders  of 
society  are,  therefore,  diffused  over  the  whole  surface 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  most  retired  neighbourhoods 
afford  specimens  of  the  different  ranks. 

The  English,  in  fact,  are  strongly  gifted  with  the 
rural  feeling.  They  possess  a  quick  sensibility  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  a  keen  relish  for  the  pleasures 
and  employments  of  the  country.  This  passion 
seems  inherent  in  them.  Even  the  inhabitants  of 
cities,  born  ai^d  brought  up  among  brick  w^alls  and 
bustling  streets,  enter  with  facility  into  rural  habits 
and  evince  a  turn  for  rural  occupation.  The  merchant 
has  his  snug  retreat  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropoUs, 
where  he  often  displays  as  much  pride  and  zeal  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  flower-garden,  and  the  ma- 
turing of  his  fruits,  as  he  does  in  the  conduct  of  his 
business,  and  the  success  of  his  commercial  enter- 
prises. Even  those  less-fortimate  individuals,  who 
are  doomed  to  pass  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  din 
and  traffic,  contrive  to  have  something  that  shall 
remind  them  of  the  green  aspect  of  nature.  In  the 
most  dark  and  dingy  quarters  of  the  city,  the  draw- 
ing-room window  resembles  frequently  a  bank  of 
flowers  ;  and  everj'  square  has  its  mimic  park,  laid 
out  with  picturesque  taste,  and  gleaming  with  re- 
freshing verdure. 

Those  who  see  the  Englishman  only  in  town,  are 
apt  to  form  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  social 
character.  He  is  either  absorbed  in  business,  or  dis- 
tracted by  the  thoiisand  engagements  that  dissipate 
time,  thought,  and  feehng,  in  this  huge  metropolis. 
\\Tierever  he  happens  to  be,  he  is  on  the  point  of 
going  somewhere  else ;  at  the  moment  he  is  talking 
on  one  subject,  his  mind  is  wandering  to  another ; 
and  while  paying  a  friendly  visit,  he  is  calculating 
how  he  shall  economize  time  so  as  to  pay  the  other 
visits  allotted  to  the  morning. 

It  is  in  the  country  that  the  Englishman  gives 
scope  to  his  natural  feelings.  He  breaks  loose  gladly 
from  the  cold  formalities  and  negative  civilities  of 
town ;  throws  off  his  habits  of  reserve,  and  becomes 
joyous  and  free-hearted.  He  manages  to  collect 
round  him  all  the  conveniences  and  elegancies  of 
polite  life,  and  to  banish  its  restraints.  He  puts  no 
constraint  either  upon  his  guests  or  himself,  but,  in 
the  true  spirit  of  hospitahty,  provides  the  means  of 
enjoyment,  and  leaves  every  one  to  partake  accord- 
ing to  his  inclination. 

The  taste  of  the  English  in  the  cultivation  of  land, 
and  what  is  called  landscape-gardening,  is  unrivalled. 
They  have  studied  nature  intently,  and  discover  an 
exquisite  sense  of  her  beautiful  forms  and  harmo- 
nious combinations.  Those  charms,  which  in  other 
countries  she  lavishes  in  wild  solitudes,  are  here 
assembled  round  the  haunts  of  domestic  life. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  magni- 
ficence of  English  park-scenery.  Vast  lawns  that 
extend  like  sheets  of  vivid  green,  with  here  and  there 
clumps  of  gigantic  trees,  heaping  up  rich  piles  of 
foliage.  The  solemn  pomp  of  groves  and  woodland 
glades,  with  the  deer  trooping  in  silent  herds  across 
them ;  the  hare,  bounding  away  to  the  covert  j  or 
the  pheasant,  suddenly  bursting  upon  the  wing. 
The  brook,  taught  to  wind  in  the  most  natural 
meanderings,  or  expand  into  a  glassy  lake — the  se- 
questered pool,  reflecting  the  quivering  trees,  with 
the  yellow  leaf  sleeping  on  its  bosom,  and  the  trout 
roaming  fearlessly  about  its  limpid  waters;  while 
some  rustic  temple  or  sylvan  statue,  grown  green 
and  dank  with  age,  gives  an  air  of  classic  sanctity  to 
the  seclusion. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  features  of  park- 
scenery  ;  but  what  most  delights  me,  is  the  creative 
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talent  with  which  the  EngHsh  decorate  the  unosten- 
tatious abodes  of  middle-life.  The  rudest  habitation, 
the  most  unpromising  and  scanty  portion  of  land, 
in  the  hands  of  an  Englishman  of  taste,  becomes  a 
little  pai-adise.  With  a  nicely  discriminating  eye,  he 
seizes  at  once  upon  its  capabilities,  and  pictures  in 
his  mind  the  future  landscape.  The  steril  spot  grows 
into  loveliness  under  his  hand ;  and  yet  the  opera- 
tions of  art  which  produce  the  effect  are  scarcely  to 
be  perceived.  The  cherishing  and  training  of  some 
trees  j  the  cautious  pruning  of  others  ;  the  nice  dis- 
tribution of  flowers  and  plants  of  tender  and  graceful 
foliage ;  the  introduction  of  a  green  slope  of  velvet 
turf  J  the  partial  opening  to  a  peep  of  blue  distance, 
or  silver  gleam  of  water ;  all  these  are  managed  with 
a  delicate  tact,  and  a  judicious  adaptation  to  local 
circumstances,  like  the  magic  touchings  with  which  a 
painter  finishes  up  a  favourite  picture. 

The  residence  of  people  of  fortune  and  refinement 
in  the  country  has  diffused  a  degree  of  taste  and 
elegance  in  rural  economy,  that  descends  to  the 
humblest  class.  The  very  labourer,  with  his  thatched 
cottage  and  narrow  slip  of  ground,  attends  to  their 
embellishment.  The  trim  hedge,  the  grass-plot  be- 
fore the  door,  the  little  flower-bed  bordered  with 
snug  box,  the  woodbine  trained  up  against  the  wall, 
and  hanging  its  blossoms  about  the  lattice  j  the  pot 
of  flowers  in  the  window  5  the  holly  providently 
planted  about  the  house,  to  dieat  winter  of  its 
dreariness,  and  throw  in  a  semblance  of  green  sum- 
mer to  cheer  the  fire-side :  all  these  bespeak  the 
influence  of  taste,  flowing  down  from  high  sources, 
and  pervading  the  lowest  levels  of  the  public  mind. 
If  ever  Love,  as  poets  sing,  delights  to  visit  a  cottage, 
it  must  be  the  cottage  of  an  English  peasant. 

The  fondness  for  rural  life  among  the  higher 
classes  of  the  English  has  had  a  great  and  salutary 
effect  upon  the  national  character.  I  do  not  know 
a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  English  gentlemen. 
Instead  of  the  softness  and  effeminacy  which  cha- 
racterize the  men  of  rank  in  most  countries, 
tliey  exhibit  a  union  of  elegance  and  strength,  a 
robustness  of  frame,  and  freshness  of  complexion, 
Avhich  I  am  inclined  to  attribute  to  their  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  pursuing  so  eagerly  the 
invigorating  recreations  of  the  country.  These 
hardy  exercises  produce,  also,  a  healthful  tone  of 
mind  and  spirits,  and  a  manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manners,  which  even  the  follies  and  dissipations  of 
the  town  cannot  easily  pervert,  and  can  never  en- 
tirely destroy.  In  the  coimtry,  too,  the  different 
orders  of  society  seem  to  approach  more  freely,  to 
be  more  disposed  to  blend  and  operate  favourably 
upon  each  other. 

Indeed  the  very  amusements  of  the  country  bring 
men  more  and  more  together  j  and  the  sound  of 
hound  and  horn  blend  all  feelings  into  harmony. 
I  believe  this  is  one  great  reason  why  the  nobility 
and  gentry  are  more  popular  among  the  other  classes 
in  England  than  they  are  in  any  other  country, 
.  To  this  mingling  of  cultivated  and  rustic  society 
may  also  be  attributed  the  rural  feeling  that  runs 
through  British  literature  ;  the  frequent  use  of  illus- 
trations from  rural  life ;  those  incomparable  descrip- 
tions of  nature  that  abound  in  the  British  poets — 
that  have  continued  down  from  The  Flower  and 
the  Leaf  of  Chaucer,  and  have  brought  into  our 
closets  all  the  freshness  and  fragrance  of  the.  dewy 
landscape.  The  pastoral  writers  of  other  countries 
appear  as  if  they  had  paid  nature  an  occasional 
visit,  and  become  acquainted  with  her  general  charms ; 
but  the  British  poets  have  wooed  her  in  her  most 
s»;cret  haunts.     A  spray  could  not  tremble  in  thc 


breeze — a  leaf  could  not  rustxe  to  the  ground — a 
diamond- drop  could  not  patter  in  the  stream — a  fra- 
grance could  not  exhale  from  the  humble  violet — nor 
a  daisy  unfold  its  crimson  tints  to  the  morning — but 
it  has  been  noticed  by  these  impassioned  and  delicate 
observers,  and  wrought  up  into  some  beautiful 
moralitj?^. 

The  effect  of  this  devotion  of  elegant  minds  to 
rural  occupations  has  been  wonderful  on  the  face  of 
the  country.  A  great  part  of  the  island  is  level,  and 
would  be  monotonous,  were  it  not  for  the  charms  of 
culture :  but  it  is  studded  and  gemmed,  as  it  were, 
with  castles  and  palaces,  and  embroidered  with  parks 
and  gardens.  It  does  not  abound  in  grand  and 
sublime  prospects,  but  rather  in  little  home-scenes 
of  rural  repose  and  sheltered  quiet.  Every  antique 
farm-house  and  moss-git)wn  cottage  is  a  picture  j 
and  as  the  roads  are  continually  winding,  and  the 
view  is  shut  in  by  groves  and  hedges,  the  eye  is 
delighted  by  a  continual  succession  of  small  land- 
scapes of  captivating  loveliness. 

The  great  charm,  however,  of  English  scenery,  is 
the  moral  feeling  that  seems  to  pervade  it.  It  is 
associated  in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  order,  of  quiet, 
of  sober,  well-established  principles,  of  hoary  usage, 
and  rev^erend  custom.  Every  thing  seems  to  be  the 
growth  of  ages  of  regular  and  peaceful  existence. 
The  old  church  of  remote  architecture,  with  its  low 
massive  portal ;  its  gothic  tower  ;  its  windows  rich 
with  tracery  and  painted  glass  ;  its  stately  monuments 
of  warriors  and  worthies  of  the  olden  time,  ancestors 
of  the  present  lords  of  the  soil ;  its  tombstones,  re- 
cording successive  generations  of  sturdy  yeomanry, 
whose  progeny  still  plough  the  same  fields,  and  kneel 
at  the  same  altar.  The  parsonage,  a  quaint  irregular 
pile,  partly  antiquated,  but  repaired  and  altered  in  the 
tastes  of  various  ages  and  occupants.  The  stile  and 
footpath  leading  from  the'  churchyard,  across  pleasant 
fields,  and  along  shady  hedge-rows,  according  to  an 
immemorable  right  of  way.  The  neighbouring  village, 
with  its  venerable  cottages,  its  public  green,  sheltered 
by  trees,  under  which  the  forefathers  of  the  present 
race  have  sported.  The  antique  family  mansion, 
standing  apart  in  some  little  rural  domain,  but 
looking  down  with  a  protecting  air  on  the  surround- 
ing scene.  All  these  common  features  of  English 
landscape,  evince  a  calm  and  settled  security,  an 
hereditary  transmission  of  home-bred  virtues  and 
local  attachments,  that  speak  deeply  and  touchingly 
for  the  moral  character  of  the  nation. 

It  is  a  pleasing  sight  on  a  Sunday  morning,  when 
the  bell  is  sending  its  sober  melody  across  the  quiet 
fields,  to  behold  the  peasantry  in  their  best  finery, 
with  ruddy  faces  and  modest  cheerfulness,  thronging 
tranquilly  along  the  green  lanes  to  ^hurch ;  and 
it  is  also  pleasing  to  see  them  in  the  evenings, 
gathering  about  their  cottage-doors,  and  appearing 
to  exult  in  the  humble  comforts  and  embellishments 
which  their  own  hands  have  spread  around  them. 

It  is  this  sweet  home-feeling,  this  settled  repose  of 
affection  in  the  domestic  scene,  that  is,  after  all,  the 
parent  of  the  steadiest  virtues  and  purest  enjoyments. 
Washington    Irving. 

Family  worship  serves  as  an  edge  or  border,  to  preserve 
the  web  of  life  from  unra-.  elling. Robert  Hall. 

Never  speak,  but  when  you  have  something  to  say. — 
Wherefore  shouldest  thou  run,  seeing  thou  hast  no  tidings  ? 
Bishop  Butler. 


Whoever  pays  a  visit  that  is  not  desired,  or  talks  longer 
than  the  hearer  is  willing  to  attend,  is  guilty  of  an  inj  ury 
which  he  cannot  repair,  and  takes  away  that  which  he  can 

not  give. Johnson, 
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THE   GOSPEL  OAK. 


THE    GOSPEL    OAK,    AT    STONLEIGH,    IN    WARWICKSHIIIE. 


The  Gospel  Oak  is  a  boundary-tree, 
situate  at  Stonleigh,  in  Warwick- 
shire, marking  out  the  extremity 
of  that  parish  from  the  adjoining 
parish  of  Baggington.  Many  an  old 
oak,  as  well  as  other  tree,  bearing 
the  like  title  and  character,  may  still 
be  met  with  throughout  the  country. 
The  origin  of  the  term  Gospel  oak  is 
very  curious  ;  it  is  given  by  Mr. 
Strutt,  in  his  Portraits  of  Famous 
Forest  Trees.  "  The  custom  of 
marking  the  boundaries  of  parishes, 
by  the  neighbouring  inhabitants 
going  round  them  once  a  year,  and 
stopping  at  certain  spots  to  perform 
different  ceremonies,  in  order  that 
the  localities  might  be  impressed  on 
the  memories  of  the  young,  as  they 
w'ere  attested  by  the  recollections 
of  the  old,  is  still  common  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  custom 
itself  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  de- 
rived from  the  feast  called  Termina- 
lia,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  god 
Terminus,  who  was  considered  as 
the  guardian  of  fields  and  land- 
marks, and  the  promoter  of  friend- 
ship and  peace  among  men.  It  was 
introduced  among  Christians  by  the 
pious  Avitus,  bishop  of  Vienna,  in 
a  season  of  dearth  and  calamity, 
and  has  been  continued  in  many 
places,  since  his  time,  by  the  different 
clergy ;  the  minister  of  each  parish. 


accompanied  by  his  churchwardens  and  parishioners, 
going  round  the  bounds  and  limits  of  his  parish,  in 
Rogation  week,  or  on  one  of  the  three  days  before  Holy 
Thursday  (the  feast  of  our  Lord's  Ascension),  and 
stopping  at  remarkable  spots  and  trees,  to  recite  pas- 
sages from  the  Gospel,  and  implore  the  blessing  of 
the  Almighty  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  for  the 
preservation  of  the  rights  and  properties  of  the 
parish."  The  learned  and  excellent  Dr.  Andrews, 
bishop  of  Winchester,  left  a  fine  model  of  prayer 
for  these  occasions ;  and  it  must  have  been  a 
soothing  sight,  to  witness  the  devotional  feelings  of 
the  multitude  thus  called  forth,  in  the  simplicity  of 
patriarchal  worship,  in  the  open  air,  and  surrounded 
by  the  works  of  God. 

The  Gospel-oak,  near  Stonleigh,  to  which  we  are 
now  more  particularly  alluding,  stands  in  a  little 
retired  coppice,  the  solitude  of  which  is  equally 
l^vourable  to  thought  and  to  devotion — to  the  reve- 
ries of  the  philosopher  on  ages  past,  and  the  contem- 
plation of  the  Christian  on  ages  to  come. 

[T.  W.  B.,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History  .'\ 

An  Italian  bishop,  who  had  endured  much  persecution 
with  a  calm,  unruffled  temper,  was  asked  by  a  friend  how- 
he  attained  to  such  a  mastery  of  himself:  "  By  making  a 
right  use  of  my  eyes,''  said  he  :  "I  first  look  up  to  heaven, 
as  the  place  whither  I  am  going  to  live  for  ever ;  I  next 
look  down  upon  the  earth,  and  consider  how  small  a  space 
of  it  will  soon  be  all  that  I  can  occupy  or  want ;  I  then 
look  round  me,  and  think  how  many  are  far  more  wretched 
than  I  am." 


LUDLOW  CASTLE. 


The  hardest  and  the  best  arithmetic  we  can  learn  is  this, — 
80  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts  unto 
wisdom  •  but  this  we  must  leatn  of  a  divine  Teacher. 


This  Castle,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  extremity 
of  the  town  of  Ludlow,  in  Shropshire,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  country,  which,  in  every  direction, 
affords  prospects  highly  beautiful.  It  was  built  by 
Roger  de  Montgomery,  shortly  after  the  Conquest, 
but  the  son  of  this  nobleman  did  not  long  enjoy  it, 
as  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life.  The  grandson, 
Robert  de  Belesme,  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  forfeited  it 
to  Henry  the  First,  having  joined  the  party  of  Robert 
Duke  of  Normandy.  Heniy  the  Second  presented 
it  to  his  favourite,  Fulk  Fitz  Warine  or  de  Dinan, 
whose  name  the  castle  for  some  time  bore.  To  him 
succeeded  Joccas  de  Dinan,  between  whom,  and 
Hugh  de  Mortimer,  Lord  of  Wigmore,  dissensions 
arose,  and  the  latter  was  confined  in  one  of  the  towers, 
still  called  Mortimer's  Tower.  Edward  the  Fourth  re- 
paired the  castle,  as  the  palace  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  the  appointed  place  of  meeting  his  deputies,  the 
Lords  Presidents,  who  held  in  it  the  court  of  the 
Marches,  for  transacting  the  business  of  the  Princi- 
pality. At  the  death  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  his  son 
was  here  first  proclaimed  king,  by  the  title  of  Edward 
the  Fifth.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stances in  the  history  of  this  castle,  is  the  first 
representation  of  Milton's  masque  of  Comus  in  1634, 
when  the  Earl  of  Bridgewater  was  Lord  President. 
A  scene  in  the  masque,  represented  the  castle  and 
towTi  of  Ludlow.  This  exquisite  effusion  of  Milton's 
genius  was  founded  on  a  real  incident.  The  two 
sons  of  the  Earl,  and  his  daughter.  Lady  Alice,  being 
on  their  way  from  a  house  belonging  to  their  family 
in  Herefordshire,  to  Ludlow,  were  benighted  in 
Haywood  Forest,  where  the  lady  was  lost  for  a  short 
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time.  The  adventure  being  related  to  the  earl  on 
their  arrival  at  the  castle,  Milton,  at  the  request  of  his 
friend  Mr.  Lawes,  who  taught  music  in  the  family, 
wrote  the  masque,  which  Lawes  set  to  music.  In' 
this  castle  also  Butler  wrote  Hudibras.  During  the 
civil  war,  Ludlow  Castle  was  garrisoned  for  the  king, 
but  was  delivered  up  to  the  Parliament  in  1646;  and 
the  Lords  Presidents  being  discontinued  in  1688,  the 
bmlding  was  suffered  to  go  to  decay. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  this  ancient  edifice  de- 
notes in  some  degree  its  former  magnificence.  The 
castle  rises  from  the  point  of  a  headland,  and  its 
foundations  are  engrafted  into  a  bare  gray  rock.  The 
north  front  consists  of  square  towers,  with  high  con- 
necting walls,  embattled  with  deep  interstices,  and  the 
old  fosse  and  part  of  the  rock  have  been  formed  into 
walks,  which,  in  1772,  were  planted  with  trees  at  the 
expense  of  the  late  Countess  of  Powis.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  to  the  interior  of  the  castle,  is  by  a 
gateway  under  a  low  pointed  arch,  worked  within  a 
former  one  of  larger  dimensions :  the  first  view  on 
entering  the  enclosure,  which  is  of  several  acres  in 
extent,  is  strikingly  fine.  The  body  of  the  castle  is, 
on  the  north-west  sides,  guarded  by  a  deep  and  wide 
fosse.  To  the  right  hand,  as  we  enter  this  gateway, 
are  the  ruins  of  barracks,  in  constant  use  when  the 
castle  was  the  palace  of  the  Lords  Presidents  of 
Wales.  Further  on  is  a  square  tower  with  its  en- 
trance from  the  wallj  the  embattled  rampart,  pierced 
with  loops,  remains  here  and  there  in  picturesque 
masses.  On  the  left  is  a  range  of  stone  buildings 
said  to  have  been  stables,  on  which  appear  the  arms 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  with  those  of  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  succeeded  to  the  presidency  on  the 
death  of  his  relative  Sir  Henry  Sidney.  Contiguous 
are  the  ruins  of  the  court-house,  which  had  a  door 
outwardly,  and  beyond  it  is  a  lofty  tower,  called 
Mortimer's  Tower.  The  keep  is  a  vast  square  tower, 
of  early  Norman  architecture,  rising  on  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  gate  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  and 
ten  feet,  ivy-mantled  to  the  top,  divided  into  four 
stories.  The  ground-floor  contains  the  dungeon  or 
prison,  formerly  called  Pendover,  a  gloomy  and 
dreadful  place  of  confinement,  half  under  ground ;  the 
roof,  twenty- one  feet  high,  is  arched,  and  in  the  arch 
are  three  square  openings  communicating  with  the 
chamber  above ;  these  openings,  besides  being  used  for 
letting  down  the  prisoners,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  for  raising  supplies  of  ammunition,  offensive 
implements  and  provisions  during  a  siege.     The  hall 


faces  the  gate,  and  was  originally  approached  by  a 
flight  of  steps,  now  destroyed :  it  measures  sixty  feet 
by  thirty  feet,  the  height  is  about  thirty-five  feet.  On 
the  north  side,  looking  towards  Oakley  Park  and  the 
Clee  Hills,  are  three  lofty  pointed  windows,  diminish- 
ing outwardly  to  narrow  limits,  with  trefoil  heads. 
On  the  opposite  side  next  the  court,  are  two  windows 
in  the  same  style,  but  larger,  and  each  divided  by  a 
single  mullion.  There  remains  now  neither  roof  nor 
floor,  so  totally  dilapidated  is  the  once-elegant  saloon 
where  the  splendid  scene  of  Comus  was  first  ex- 
hibited. Two  pointed  arches  lead  to  a  spacious 
tower  attached  to  the  west  end  of  the  hall,  in  which 
are  several  apartments,  one  of  which  is  still  called 
Prince  Arthur's  room.  To  the  west  of  the  hall  stands 
a  ruin  of  an  old  chapel,  the  nave  and  part  of  a 
circular  building,  with  a  window  and  doorway,  and 
one  beautiful  arch,  is  all  that  remains.  The  whole 
length  of  the  chapel,  extending  to  the  western  wall  of 
the  castle,  was,  when  entire,  seventy  feet ;  of  which 
the  choir  was  forty-two  and  the  nave  twenty-eight. 

The  Earl  of  Powis,  who,  previous  to  the  accession 
of  George  the  First,  held  t]je  castle  in  virtue  of  a 
long  lease,  acquired  the  reversion  in  fee,  by  purchase 
from  the  Crown  in  1811. 

The  Castle,  in  the  approach  to  it  from  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Whitchff  Hill,  has  a  grand  and  im- 
posing aspect ;  it  is  also  seen  to  advantage  from  the 
road  to  Oakley  Park.  From  various  other  positions 
the  effect  is  truly  grand,  and,  in  some  points  of  view, 
the  towers  are  richly  clustered,  with  the  largest  in 
the  centre.  The  opening  towards  the  north  displays 
the  windings  of  the  Theme,  with  the  Mansion  of 
Oakley  Park,  half  hid  by  trees,  and  is  terminated 
with  a  bold  outline  formed  by  the  Clec  Hills,  Cacr 
Caradoc,  and  other  hills  near  Stretton.  The  more 
confined  view  towards  the  west,  exhibits  a  bold  emi- 
nence, partly  clothed  with  wood,  the  rocks  of  Whit- 
cliff,  with  the  rapid  stream  at  their  base,  and,  in 
short,  a  full  union  of  those  features  in  rural  scenery 
which  constitute  the  picturesque. ^W.  J.  M. 


Whex  once  a  man  has  involved  himself  deeply  in  guilt, 
he  has  no  safe  ground  to  stand  upon.  Every  thing  is  un- 
sound and  rotten  under  his  feet.  Tlie  crimes  he  has 
already  committed  may  have  an  unseen  connexion  with 
others,  of  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  suspicion ;  and 
he  may  be  hurried,  when  he  least  intends  it,  into  enormi- 
ties, of  which  he  once  thought  himself  utterly  incapable. 
Bp.  Porteus- 
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CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Reformation,  its  enemies 
tried  to  make  men  beUeve  that  all  the  evils  which 
happened  at  that  time  were  brought  on  by  the  Re- 
formers. Bishop  Latimer  mentions  this  in  one  of 
his  sermons,  and  tells  an  amusing  story,  to  show 
how  foolish  such  accusations  were. 

"  It  is  not  we  preachers  that  trouble  England ; 
but  here  is  now  an  argument  to  prove  the  matter 
against  the  preachers.  Here  was  preaching  against 
covetousness  all  the  last  year  in  Lent,  and  the  next 
summer  followed  rebellion;  therefore,  preaching 
against  covetousness  was  the  cause  of  the  rebellion  : 
a  goodly  argument.  Here,  now,  I  remember  an 
argument  of  Master  More's*,  which  he  bringeth 
in  a  book  that  he  made  against  Bilney,  and  here,  by 
the  way,  I  will  tell  you  a  merry  toy. 

"  Master  More  was  once  sent  in  commission  into 
Kent,  to  help  to  try  out,  if  it  might  be,  what  was 
the  cause  of  the  Goodwin  Sands,  and  the  shelf  that 
stopped  up  Sandwich  Haven.  Thither  cometh  Master 
More,  and  calleth  the  country  before  him,  such  as 
were  thought  to  be  men  of  experience,  and  men  that 
could  of  likehhood  best  certify  him  of  that  matter 
concerning  the  stopping  of  Sandwich  Haven.  Among 
others  came  in  before  him  an  old  man,  with  a  white 
head,  and  one  that  was  thought  to  be  little  less 
than  an  hundred  years  old.  When  Master  More 
saw  this  aged  man,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  hear 
him  say  his  mind  in  this  matter,  for,  beiiig  so  old 
a  rnan,  it  was  likely  that  he  knew  most  of  any  man 
in  that  presence  and  company.  So  Master  More 
called  this  old  man  unto  him  and  said,  '  Father,  tell 
me,  if  you  can,  what  is  the  cause  of  this  great  rising 
of  the  sands  and  shelves  here  about  this  haven,  the 
which  stop  it  up  so  that  no  ships  can  .arrive  here  ? 
Ye  are  the  eldest  man  that  I  can  espy  in  all  this 
company,  so  that  if  any  man  can  tell  any  cause  of 
it,  ye  of  likelihood  can  say  most  to  it,  or  at  least- 
wise more  than  any  man  here  assembled.' 
!  "  '  Yea,  forsooth,  good  master,'  quoth  this  old 
man,  '  for  I  am  well  nigh  an  hundred  years  old,  and 
no  man  in  this  company  any  thing  near  to  my  age.' 

"  '  Well,  then,'  quoth  Master  More,  '  how  say 
you  in  this  matter  ?  What  think  ye  to  be  the  cause 
of  these  shelves  and  fiats  that  stop  up  Sandwich 
Haven  ? ' 

"  *  Forsooth,  sir,'  quoth  he,  'I  am  an  old  man ; 
I  think  that  Tenderden  Steeple  is  the  cause  of  the 
Goodwin  Sands  ;  for  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,'  quoth 
he,  '  and  I  may  remember  the  building  of  Ten- 
derden Steeple,  and  I  may  remember  when  there 
was  no  steeple  at  all  there ;  and  before  that  Ten- 
derden Steeple  was  in  building,  there  was  no  manner 
of  speaking  of  any  flats  or  sands  that  stopped  the 
haven,  and,  therefore,  I  think  that  Tenderden 
Stetple  is  the  cause  of  the  destroying  and  decay  of 
Sandwich  Haven.' 

"  And,  so  to  my  purpose  3  preaching  of  God's  word 
is  the  cause  of  rebellion,  as  Tenderden  Steeple  was 
the  cause  that  Sandwich  Haven  is  decayed." 

TO    GOD. 

Glorious  and  great ;  whose  power  did  divide 

The  waves,  and  made  them  walls  on  either  side  ; 

That  didst  appear  in  cloven  tongues  of  fire  : 

Divide  my  thoughts  ;  and  with  thyself  inspire 

My  soul ;  O  cleave  my  tongue,  and  make  it  scatter 

Various  expressions,  in  a  various  matter  : 

That  like  the  painful  bee,  I  may  derive 

From  sundry  flowers  to  store  my  slender  hive  ; 

Yet  may  my  thoughts,  not  so  divided  be, 

But  they  may  mix  again,  and  fix  hi  Thee. QuARLES. 

•  Sir  Thomas  More  who  was  cruelly  puWo  death  by  Henry  VIII. 


HINTS  TO  EMIGRANTS. 

The  following  passages  are  extracted  from  a  lively 
little  work,  evidently  the  production  of  an  experienced 
practical  man,  entitled.  Statistical  Sketches  of  Upper 
Canada,  for  the  Use  of  Emigrants,  by  a  Backwoodsman. 

Mechanics  and  artizans  of  almost  all  descriptions — mill- 
wrights, blacksmiths,  cai-penters,  masons,  bricklayers, 
tailors,  shoemakers,  tanners,  millers,  and  all  the  ordinary 
trades  that  are  required  in  an  agricultural  and  partially 
ship-owning  and  commercial  country — will  do  well  to  come 
to  Canada.  Weavers  have  but  little  to  expect  in  the  way 
of  their  trade,  though  such  of  them  as  are  employed  in 
customer-work  can  make  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  a- 
day  ;  hut  they  soon  make  good  farmers.  A  friend  of 
mine  asserts  that  they  make  better  farmers  for  this  country 
than  agricultural  labourers,  alleging  as  a  cause,  that  as 
they  have  no  prejudices  to  overcome,  they  get  at  once  into 
the  customs  of  the  countrj',  as  copied  from  their  neigh- 
bours, and,  being  in  the  habit  of  thinking,  improve  on 
them.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  weavers  from  Ren- 
frew and  Lanarkshire,  in  the  Bathurst  district,  are  very 
good  and  very  prosperous  settlers  ;  and  that  the  linen- 
weavers  from  the  north  of  Ireland  make  the  best  choppers 
in  the  province.  Of  these  trades,  the  blacksmith,  tailor, 
shoemaker,  and  tanner,  are  the  best.  A  sober  blacksmith 
might  make  a  fortune. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  emigrants,  the 
inexpediency  of  carrying  to  the  woods  of  Upper  Canada 
heavy  lumbering  articles  of  wooden  furniture.  All  these 
can  be  procured  here  for  far  less  than  the  cost  of  transport 
from  Quebec  and  Montreal.  Clothes,  more  particularly 
coarse  clothing,  such  as  slops  and  shooting  jackets,  bed 
ding,  shirts  (made,  for  making  is  expensive  here,)  cooking 
utensils,  a  clock,  or  time-piece,  books  (packed  in  barrels), 
hosiery,  and,  above  all,  boots  and  shoes  (for  what  they 
call  leather  in  this  continent  is  much  more  closely  allied  to 
hide  than  leather,  and  one  pair  of  English  shoes  will  easily 
outlast  three  such  as  we  have  here),  are  among  the  articles 
that  will  be  found  most  useful.  As  a  general  rule,  also, 
every  thing  that  is  made  of  metal  (for  ironmongery  is  very 
dear),  as  well  as  gardening,  and  the  iron  parts  of  farming- 
tools,  and  a  few  of  the  most  common  carpenter's  tools,  can 
never  come  amiss ;  for,  though  a  man  may  not  be  artist 
enough  to  make  money  as  a  carpenter  for  other  people,  he 
may  save  a  great  deal  himself,  by  having  the  means  within 
his  reach,  of  driving  a  nail,  or  putting  in  a  pane  of  glass. 
A  few  medicines  ought  to  be  taken  for  the  voyage,  and 
those  chiefly  of  the  purgative  kind,  and  emetics. 

If  you  have  no  particular  motives  to  induce  you  to  settle 
in  one  part  of  the  province  more  than  another,  I  Mould 
recommend  to  you  the  Canada  Company's  Huron  tract,  for 
various  reasons. 

In  the  Huron  tract,  there  are  no  reseiTes  of  any  kind  , 
and  as  for  absentee  proprietors,  the  Company's  regulations 
compel  all  its  settlers  to  clear  about  three  and  a-half  per 
cent,  of  their  land  annually,  for  the  first  seven  years. 
This  is  no  hardship ;  for  a  man,  if  he  means  to  do  good, 
will  clear  much  more  of  his  own  accord ;  and  if  be  has 
no  such  intention,  it  is  only  fair  to  prevent  him  from 
injuring  his  neighbour.  The  company  has  made  good 
roads  through  the  tract ;  and  this  regulation,  by  making 
every  farm  be  opened  towards  the  road,  not  only  keeps 
them  so,  from  letting  in  the  sun  and  air  upon  them,  but 
secures  the  residence  of  eight  families  on  every  mile  of 
the  road,  by  whose  statute  labour  it  can  be  kept  in  the 
very  best  repair.  The  first  time  the  Huron  tract  was  ever 
trod  by  the  foot  of  a  white  man  was  in  the  summer  of  1827; 
next  summer  a  road  was  commenced,  and  in  the  ensuing 
spring  of  1829,  a  few  individuals  made  a  lodgment :  now  it 
contains  many  hundreds  of  families  with  taverns,  shops, 
stores,  grist  and  saw  mills,  and  every  kind  of  convenience 
that  a  new  settler  can  require  :  and  if  the  tide  of  emigra- 
tion continues  to  set  in  as  strongly  as  it  has  done,  in  ten 
years  from  this  date  it  may  be  as  thickly  settled  as  einy 
part  of  America. 

Emigrants  ai-e  often  anxious  to  purchase  a  farm  par- 
tially cleared  ;  and  for  those  who  can  alford  it,  this  is  a  veiy 
good  plan.  But  you  must  not  let  your  English  prejudices 
against  stumps  lead  you,  without  due  inquiry,  to  give  an 
extravagant  price  for  a  farm  where  the  stumps  have  dis- 
appeared ;  for,  from  the  slovenly  mode  of  farming  pursued 
in  this  country,  these  farms  are  often  what  are  emphati- 
cally denominated  exhausted, — ^that  is  to  say,  crop  after 
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crop  of  wheat  has  been  taken  oflF,  until  they  are  so  com- 
pletely deprived  of  the  power  of  supporting  vegetable  life, 
that  they  will  yield  nothing. 

Persons  wishing  to  buy  a  cleared  farm  would  do  well 
to  take  a  fiirra  for  a  year  or  so,  until  they  have  acquired 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  country  to  be  able  to  judge 
for  tiiemselves,  as  to  what  purchase  would  be  eUgible  for 
the  p\irposes  they  have  in  view. 

CiiMATE  OF  Upper  Canada. 

To  explain  to  an  European  what  the  climate  of  Upper 
Canada  is,  we  would  say,  that  in  summer  it  is  the  climate 
of  Italy,  in  the  winter  that  of  Holland ;  but,  in  either  case, 
we  should  only  be  giving  an  illustration,  for  in  both  winter 
and  summer  it  possesses  peculiarities  which  neither  of 
those  two  chmates  possess. 

The  summer  heat  of  Upper  Canada,  generally  ranges 
towards  80°  Fahrenheit;  but  should  the  wind  blow  twenty- 
four  hours  steadily  from  the  north,  it  will  fall  to  40°  during 
the  night.  The  reason  of  this  seems  to  be,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  forest  over  which  that  wind  blows,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  trees  affording  such  an  extensive  surface 
of  evaporation.  One  remarkable  peculiarity  in  the  cUmate 
of  Canada,  when  compared  with  those  to  which  we  have 
Ukened  it,  is  its  dryness.  Far  from  the  ocean,  the  salt 
particles  that  somehow  or  other  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of 
sea-bounded  countries,  are  not  to  be  found  here:  roofs  of 
tinned  iron  of  fifty  years'  standing,  are  as  bright  as  the 
day  they  came  out  of  the  shop ;  and  you  may  leave  a 
charge  of  powder  in  your  gun  for  a  month,  and  find,  a't  the 
end  of  it,  that  it  goes  off  without  hanging  fire.  The 
diseases  of  the  body,  too,  that  are  produced  by  a  damp 
atmosphere,  are  uncommon  here.  It  may  be  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  some,  to  hear,  that  pectoral  and  catarrhal  com- 
plaints, which,  from  an  association  of  ideas,  they  may 
connect  with  cold,  are  here  hardly  known.  In  the  cathe- 
dral at  Montreal,  where  from  three  to  five  thousand 
people  assemble  every  Sunday,  you  will  seldom  find  the 
sendee  interrupted  by  a  cough,  even  in  the  dead  of  winter 
and  in  hard  frost.  Pulmonaiy  consumption,  too,  the 
scourge  alike  of  England  and  the  sea-coast  of  America,  is 
so  rare  in  the  northern  parts  of  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  whole  of  Upper  Canada,  that  in  eight 
years'  residence,  I  have  not  seen  as  many  cases  of  the 
disease,  as  I  have  in  a  day's  visit  to  a  parochial  infirmary 
at  home.  The  only  disease  we  are  annoyed  with  here, 
that  we  are  not  accustomed  to  at  home,  is  the  intermitted 
fever,  and  that,  though  most  abominably  annoying,  is  not  by 
any  means  dangerous. 

Though  the  cold  of  a  Canadian  winter  is  great,  it  is 
neither  distressing  nor  disagreeable.  There  is  no  day 
during  winter,  except  a  rainy  one,  in  which  a  man  need  be 
kept  from  his  work. 

Between-  the  summer  and  winter  of  Canada,  a  season 
exists,  called  the  Indian  summer.  During  this  period, 
which  generally  occupies  two  or  three  weeks  of  the  month 
of  November,  the  atmosphere  has  a  smoky,  hazy  effect, 
but  the  days  are  pleasant,  and  with  abundance  of  sunshine, 
and  the  nights  present  a  clear  cold  black  fi"ost.  When 
this  disappears,  the  rains  commence,  which  always  precede 
winter,  for  it  is  a  proverb  in  the  Lower  Province,  among  the 
French  Canadians,  that  the  ditches  never  freeze  till  they 
are  full.  Then  comes  the  regular  winter,  which,  if  rains 
and  thaws  do  not  interfere,  is  veiy  pleasant;  and  that  is 
broken  up  by  rains  again,  which  last  until  the  strong  sun 
of  the  middle  of  May  renders  every  thing  dry  and  in 
good  order. 

Care  of  Live  Stock. 

When  a  bear  i-uns  away  with  one  of  your  pigs,  there  is 
no  use  in  going  after  him  hallooing,  without  a  gun.  You 
may  scare  him  away  from  the  mutilated  carcase,  but  it  will 
make  but  indifferent  pork,  since,  not  being  bred  in  Leaden- 
hall  or  Whitechapel,  he  has  but  a  slovenly  way  of 
slaughtering.  But  trace  to  where  he  has  dragged  it,  and 
near  sunset,  let  self  and  friend  hide  themselves  within 
easy  distance,  and  he  will  be  certain  to  come  for  his  supper, 
which  he  prefers  to  eveiy  other  meal.  Nay,  it  is  highly 
probable,  if  he  possesses  the  gallantry  which  a  well-bred 
bear  ought  to  have,  he  will  bring  Mrs.  Bruin  and  all  the 
httle  Bruins  along  with  him,  and  you  can  transact  business 
with  t      whole  family  at  once. 

In  hunting  the  bear,  take  all  the  curs  in  the  village 
alo ig  vv'ith  you.  Game  dogs  are  useless  for  this  purpose; 
for,  unless  properly  trained,  they  fly  at  the  throat,  and  get 
torn  to  pieces  or  hugged  to  death  for  their  pains,    The 


curs  yelp  after  him,  bite  his  rump,  and  make  him  tree, 
where  he  can  be  shot.  The  bear  of  Canada  is  seldom 
dangerous,  he  is  always  ready  to  enter  into  a  treaty — let 
be  for  let  be — but  if  wounded  he  is  dangerous  in  the 
extreme.  You  should  always,  therefore,  hunt  him  in  cou- 
ples, and  have  a  shot  in  resene,  or  a  goodly  cudgel,  ready 
to  apply  to  the  root  of  his  nose,  where  he  is  as  vulnerable 
as  Achilles  in  the  heel. 

When  once  they  have  killed  a  pig,  if  you  do  not  manage 
to  kill  the  bear,  you  will  never  keep  one  hog  ;  for  they  will 
come  back  till  they  have  taken  the  last  of  them  ;  they  will 
even  invade  the  hog-sty.  An  Irishman  in  the  Newcastle 
district  once  caught  a  bear  flagrante  delicto,  dragging  a 
hog  over  the  walls  of  the  pen.  Pat,  instead  of  assailing 
the  bear,  thought  only  of  securing  his  property ;  so  he 
jumped  into  the  sty,  and  seized  the  pig  by  the  tail. 
Bruin  having  hold  of  the  ears,  they  had  a  dead  pull  for 
possession ;  till  the  whillelooing  of  Pat,  joined  to  the 
plaintive  notes  of  his  proteg§,  brought  a  neighbour  to  his 
assistance,  who  decided  the  contest  in  Pat's  favour,  by 
knocking  the  assailant  on  the  head. 

A  worthy  friend  of  mine,  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
now  high  in  office  in  the  colony,  once,  when  a  young  man, 
lost  his  way  in  the  woods,  and  seeing  a  high  stump,  clam- 
bered up  it  with  the  hope  of  looking  around  him.  While 
standing  on  the  top  of  it  for  this  purpose,  his  foot  slipped, 
and  he  was  precipitated  into  the  hollow  of  the  tree,  beyond 
the  power  of  extricating  himself.  Whilst  bemoaning  here 
his  fate,  and  seeing  no  prospect  before  him,  save  that  of  a 
lingering  death  by  starvation,  the  light  above  his  head  was 
suddenly  excluded,  and  his  view  of  the  sky,  his  only  pro- 
spect, shut  out  by  the  intervention  of  a  dark  body,  and 
presently  he  felt  the  hairy  posteriors  of  a  bear  descending 
backwards  into  liis  den  at  "the  bottom  of  the  tree.  With 
the  courage  of  despair  the  lawyer  seized  fast  hold  of  Bruin 
behind,  who  immediately  reascended,  and  thus  my  poor 
friend  was  dragged  once  more  into  daylight  and  safety. 
BviLDiNG  A  House. 

If  you  can  afford  to  build  a  brick  or  stone  house  at  first, 
by  all  means  do  so ;  but  if  you  cannot,  take  my  advice, 
and,  like  a  good  fellow,  dont  build  a  frame  one.  It  is  the 
most  uncomfortable  dwelling  ever  man  lived  in.  It  is 
utterly  impossible  to  make  it  air-tight,  so  that  it  is  as  hot 
as  an  oven  in  summer,  and  -  as  cold  as  an  open  shed  in 
winter.  Build  a  log-house  ;  not  a  thing  that  is  put  up  in 
the  course  of  a  forenoon,  but  with  corners  neatly  squared 
and  jointed,  as  if  a  carpenter  had  dove-tailed  them.  Point 
it  with  mortar,  not  clay,  and  whitewash  it  outside  and  in ; 
and  give  it  a  cottage  roof,  the  eaves  projecting  at  least 
twenty  inches,  so  that  the  drip  may  never  touch  the 
walls.  As  you  will  hardly  get  seasoned  wood,  you  had 
better  lay  your  floors  rough,  and  run  up  temporary  wooden 
partitions.  With  such  a  house,  you  may  make  a  shift  for 
the  first  winter.  Next  spring,  the  boards  will  be  seasoned, 
so  you  can  take  them  up  room  by  room,  and  have  them 
properly  planed,  ploughed,  tongued  and  laid ;  and  thus, 
when  you  plaster  your  walls  and  partitions,  the  logs  having 
dried  and  settled  as  much  as  there  is  any  chance  of  their 
ever  doing,  you  will  have  a  comfortable  house  for  the  re- 
mainder of  your  life. 

We  build  very  ugly  nouses  in  Canaaa,  very  ill  laid  out, 
and  very  incommodious  ;  but  this  is  our  misfortune,  not  our 
fault,  for  there  are  no  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  more 
willing  to  learn,  and  if  by  any  chance  a  man  once  lays  out 
a  cottage  a  httle  neater  than  his  neighbour's,  you  will  see 
it  imitated  for  ten  miles  on  each  side  of  him  along  the 
road.  Therefore,  if  you  v.ill  bring  out  vrith  you  a  set  of 
neat  designs  and  elevations  of  small  houses,  it  will  not 
only  enable  you  to  build  a  good  house  yourself,  but  you 
will  become  a  pubUc  benefactor,  by  showing  to  the  whole 
of  your  neighbourhood  how  they  may  do  the  same. 

THE  EMU,  OR  CASSOWARY,  OF  NEW 
HOLLAND. 

The  Emu  is  very  nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  in 
form  and  habits,  but  it  differs  from  it  in  some  import- 
ant respects  i  the  feathers  with  which  its  body  is 
covered,  are  so  completely  naked,  that  they  have 
more  the  appearance  of  hair,  or  rather  thin  strips  of 
whalebone :  its  wings  are  also  much  shorter,  and,  as 
well  as  the  tail,  are  entirely  destitute  of  those  beau- 
tiful feathers  with  which  the  ostrich  is  adorned.     la 
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the  Emu,  the  toes  on  each  foot  are  throe,  in  the 
ostrich  tliey  are  but  two ;  in  other  respects,  their 
manners  and  appearance  are  much  aUke.  The 
young  bird  represented  in  tlie  engraving,  was  hatched 
at  tlie  farm  of  the  Zoological  Society,  in  the  spring 
of  last  year,  the  mother  having  laid  her  eggs  about 
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Christmas,  which,  in  New  Holland,  the  country 
from  which  she  was  brought,  is  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer :  and  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  all  other 
birds  and  animals  which  have  been  brought  from  the 
same  climate,  obey  the  same  law,  although  removed 
to  this,  to  them,  the  most  distant  part  of  the  world. 
The  following  more  particular  account  of  the  hatch- 
ing of  these  young  Emus,  is  extracted  from  Jesse's 
Gleanings  in  Natural  History. 

"  The  only  instance  I  have  met  with  in  which  the 
hen-bird  has  not  the  chief  care  in  hatching  and 
bringing  up  the  young,  is  in  the  case  of  the  Emus, 
at  the  farm  of  the  Zoological  Society,  near  Kingston. 
A  pair  of  these  birds  have  now  five  young  ones :  the 
female  at  different  times  dropped  five  eggs  in  the 
pen  in  which  she  was  confined.  These  were  collected 
in  one  place  by  the  male,  who  rolled  them  gently 
and  carefully  along  with  his  beak.  He  then  sat 
upon  them  himself,  and  continued  to  do  so  with  the 
utmost  assiduity  for  the  space  of  nine  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  female  never  took  his  place,  nor  was 
he  ever  observed  to  leave  the  nest.  When  the 
young  were  hatched,  he  alone  took  charge  of  them 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  ever  since,  the  female  not 
appearing  to  notice  them  in  any  way  3  on  reading 
this  anecdote,  many  persons  would  suppose  that  the 
female  Emu  was  not  possessed  of  that  natural  affec- 
tion for  its  young,  which  other  birds  have.  In 
order  to  rescue  it  from  this  supposition,  I  will  men- 
tion that  a  female  Emu,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chiswick,  lately  laid  some  eggs,  and, 
as  there  was  no  male  bird,  she  collected  them  to- 
gether herself,  and  sat  upon  them." 


AT^  DIVERS  ARIES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  5th. 
535  The  produce  and    some  of  the   eggs   of  the  silk-worm  first 
brought  to  Europe,  and  presented  to  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
by  two  monlis,  who  became  acquainted  with  their  qualities, 
and  the  means  employed  for  the  propagation  of  these  valu- 
able insects,  while  on  a  mission  in  India. 
1100  Henry  1.  crowned  at  Westminster.     He  was  the  third  son  of 
the  Conqueror,  and,  on  account  of  his  proficiency  in  the 
learning  of  the  period,  was  surnamed  Beauclerk. 
1391  Charles    VI.  of  France,    receiving  a  sudden  fright,   became 
partially  mad,  to  which  misfortune  the  subsequent  distresses 
of  the  nation  are  attributed  by  the  historians  of  the  period. 

TUESDAY,  6th. 
The  TnANSFiouuATiON. — The  ancient  festival  of  the  Transfiguration 
still  preserves  its  place  in  our  calendar,  though  the  observance  of 
it  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation.  In  the  Greek  Church  this 
feast  was  instituted  as  early  as  the  year  700,  while  in  the  Latin  it 
was  not  admitted  till  the  year  1456.  It  is  still  celebrated  in  both 
with  much  pomp  and  solemnity. 
1221  St.  Dominich,  the  founder  of  the  Order  of  Dominican  Friars, 

as  well  as  the  inventor  of  the  Inquisition,  died  at  tiie  early 

age  of  fifty-one,  having  already  seen  his  Order  spread  over 

most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
1637  Died  Ben  Jonson,  the  poet  and  dramatist ;  over  his  grave,  in 

Westminster  Abbey,  is  this  laconic  epitaph, — 0  rare  Beti 

Jonso7i. 
1651  Birth  of  Fenelon,  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Tutor  to  the  Duke 

of  Burgundy,  the  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  author  of 

Telemachus  :  he  died  in  1715. 
1705  On  this  day,  the  heat  in  Paris,  and  all  over  France,  was  much 

greater  than  it  iiad  been  known  for  more  than  thirty  years. 
1762  The  Jesuits'  order  suppressed  by  an  order  of  the  Ta-liament  of 

Paris. 

WEDNESDAY,  7th. 
Name  of  Jesus. — Some  of  our  Almanacks  have  marked  this  day  aa 
the  Nativity,  supposing  it  to  designate  more  truly  the  time  of  our 
Saviour's  birth  ;  but  this  is  an  error  ;  and  in  the  Oxford  Almanacks 
it  has  always  stood  as  dedicated  to  the  Name  of  Jesus,  though  the 
time  of  its  observance  has  been  changed  at  various  periods  from  the 
Circumcision,  with  which  festival  it  was  formerly  united,  to  the 
second  Sunday  after  Epiphany,  and  then  to  this  day,  on  which  it 
is  still  set  down  in  the  Calendar,  though  the  observance  of  it  was 
abolished  at  the  Reformation. 
1485  The   Earl   of  Richmond,  afterwards   Henry  VII.,  landed   at 

Milford  Haven  with  an  army  of  two  tiiousand  men,  to  assert 

his  claim  to  the  crown,  then  usurped  by  Richard  111. 
1804  The  China  fleet  arrived  safe  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  having 

narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by  a  French  squadron  soc  n 

after  quitting  Canton. 

THURSDAY,  8th. 
1548  Money  first  stamped  with  the  head  of  the  sovereign  in  France; 

this  practice  is  of  much  older  date  in  England. 
1779  A  dreadful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  took  place,  by  which 

the  Town  of  Ottojano  was  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  fertile 

plain  of  Cacisbella  turned  into  a  heap  of  smoking  ashes. 
1818  A  shoal  of  young  whales  made  their  way  into   Dungannon, 

where  many  of  them  were  killed. 

FRIDAY,  9th. 
70  Temple  of  Jerusalem  burned. 
1783  The  Pelew  Islands  discovered  by  the  accidental  shipwreck  of 

Captain  Wilson  on  the  coast. 
1796  The  Island  of  Elba  taken  by  the  English. 

SATURDAY,  10th. 
St.  Laurence. — The  Anniversary  of  this  Saint's  death  still  retains 
its  place  in  the  Calendar,  but  the  service  was  abolished  at  the 
Reformation,  St.  Laurence  was  born  in  Spain,  and,  consequently, 
shares  the  veneration  of  the  Spaniards  with  St.  James,  though  the 
latter  is  looked  on  as  their  patron  Saint.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at 
Rome,  by  being  placed  over  a  slow  fire.  The  constancy  with 
which  he  endured  this  dreadful  torment  has  been  the  theme  of 
admiration  in  all  ages. 

1675  The  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park  begun.  The  ima- 
ginary line,  which  we  call  the  meridian  of  London,  passes 
through  this  spot,  and  from  it  British  geographers  make  their 
calculation  of  longitude. 
1792  Massacre  of  the  Swiss  Guards  in  the  Palace  of  the  Louvre  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris.  Near  five  thousand  persons  perished  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  King  and  Royal  Family,  to  save  their 
lives,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  Hall  of  the  National 
Assembly,  which  was  sitting  within  hearing  of  the  firing,  and 
yet  took  no  steps  to  prevent  the  murder  of  those  unfortunate 
and  faithful  defenders  of  their  sovereign. 

SUNDAY,  11th. 
Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1767  Anne  Sowerby  burned  at  York  for  the  murder  of  her  husband. 
This  is  the  fast  instance  of  that  punishment  being  inflicted  in 
England. 
1803  The  Freedom  of  the  City  of  London  presented  to  Dr.  Jenner, 
for  his  skill  and  perseverance  in  discovering  and  bringing  into 
general  use  the  Vaccine  Inoculation. 
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THE  STATUE  OF  MOSES,  BY  MICHAEL 
ANGELO  BUONAROTTI, 

IN   THE   CHURCH   OF  S.  PIETUO   IN  VINCOLI,   ROME. 

The  statue,  of  which  we  give  an  engraving  in  our 
present  number,  is  considered  as  the  master-piece  of 
[Michael  Angelo,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces 
of  sculpture  in  the  world.  The  inspired  lawgiver  of 
■  the  Jews  is  represented  sitting,  and  seems  severely 
reproving  the  people  for  their  idolatry.  In  his 
countenance  is  a  dignified  sternness  of  expression, 
marking  a  vigorous  intellect,  and  not  inconsistent 
with  the  character  given  of  him  in  Scripture  j  "jNIoses 
was  very  meek,  above  all  the  men  which  were  upon 
the  face  of -the  earth."  Besides  the  grandeur  of  air 
and  attitude  in  this  figure,  its  anatomical  truth  has 
been  highly  praised  and  admired.  A  contemplation  of 
its  various  excellencies  occasioned  the  following  sonnet 
from  the  pen  of  Zappi,  as  translated  by  Mr.  Roscoe : 

SOXXET    OX    THE    MOSES    OF    MICHAEL    ANGELO. 

And  who  is  he,  that,  shaped  in  sculptured  stone, 

Sits  giant-like?  stern  monument  of  art 

Unparalleld,  while  language  seems  to  start 
From  his  prompt  lips,  and  we  his  precepts  own? 
'Tis  Moses ;  by  his  beard's  thick  honours  known, 

And  the  twin  beams  that  from  his  temples  dart; 

'Tis  Moses,  seated  on  the  mount  apart, 
Whilst  yet  the  Godhead  o'er  his  features  shone. 

Such  once  he  look'd  when  ocean's  sounding  wave 
Suspended  hung;  and  such  amidst  the  storm, 
When  o'er  his  foes  the  refluent  waters  roar'd. 


The  ''twin  beams,"  which,  in  some  pictures  of 
Moses,  are  represented  as  rays  of  light,  appear  in 
this  and  in  some  other  representations  of  the  prophet 
as  horns ;  a  strange  error,  which  no  doubt  arose  from 
the  Latin  Vulgate  translation  of  that  passage  in  the 
Pentateuch  (Exodus  xxxiv.  29),  in  which  it  is  said  that 
Moses's  face  shone  when  he  came  down  from  the  mount; 
the  Hebrew  word,  used  in  the  original,  which  signifies 
to  shine,  or  to  emit  rai/s,  as  it  were  horns,  denotes  also 
to  have  horns ;  and  the  ancient  translator  took  the  ex- 
pression in  the  latter,  though  certainly  not  intended 
sense*.  Hence  it  is,  that  Christian  painters  have 
often  represented  Moses  as  horned. 

Michael  Angelo  Buonaeotti,  illustrious  as  a 
painter,,  a  sculptor,  and  an  architect,  was  born  in 
Tuscany  in  1474,  and  descended  from  a  noble  family. 
Invited  to  the  court  of  Pope  Julius  the  Second,  an 
early  and  warm  admirer  of  his  talents,  he  received 
from  him  an  unlimited  commission  to  build  a  mauso- 
leum. As  soon  as  his  design  was  completed,  he  was 
desired  to  go  into  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  to  see  where  it 
could  be  conveniently  placed ;  but  the  church  being 
old,  and  ill-adapted  for  so  superb  a  mausoleum,  the 
Pope  determined  to  rebuild  St.  Peter  s ;  and  this  is  the 
origin  of  that  magnificent  structure  which  took  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  complete,  and  which  now 
affords  a  grand  display  of  architectural  splendour ! 

After  the  death  of  Julius  the  Second,  Michael  An- 
gelo, in  pursuance  of  an  order,  began  to  construct  a 
monument  to  his  memory ;  but  he  was  frequently 
interrupted  in  his  task  by  his  great  patrons,  the  suc- 
cessive Popes,  whose  regard  for  the  artist  was  mixed 
with  a  caprice  and  jealousy  which  were  often  extremely 
vexatious.  At  last,  after  much  negotiation,  and  after 
changing  his  design  three  times,  he  was  permitted  to 
finish  his  work,  and  to  have  it  placed,  not  in  the  great 
and  famous  church  of  St.  Peter's,  as  originally  in- 
tended, but  in  the  ancient  and  curious  Church  of  S. 
Pieiro  in  Vincoli.  This  monument  of  Julius  the  Second 
is  indifferent  in  itself,  but  it  is  ennobled  by  the  figure 

•  1  he  Latin  \  ulgate  translation  is,  Quod  cornuta  e&set  fades  sua. 


of  Moses,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  ^Michael  AngeTo's 
other  masterly  productions  in  painting  sculpture, 
and  architecture,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  stamp 
his  fame  as  an  extraordinary  genius. 

In  the  discourse  which  the  late  Mr.  West  delivered 
from  the  Chair  of  the  Royal  Academy,  in  1811,  are 
the  following  remarks  on  this  statue. 

"  Now  let  us  see  what  works  there  are,  since  the 
revival  of  art  in  the  modern  world,  which  rest  on  the 
same  basis  of  appropriate  character,  and  correctness  of 
outline,  with  those  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The  Moses, 
which  the  powers  of  INIichael  Angelo's  mind  has  pre- 
sented to  our  view,  claims  our  first  attention.  In  this 
statue  the  points  of  character,  in  every  mode  of  precise, 
determinate,  and  elevated  expression,  have  been  carried 
to  a  pitch  of  grandeur  which  modem  art  has  not  since 
excelled.  In  this  figure  of  Moses,  Michael  Angelo  has 
fixed  the  unalterable  standard  of  the  Jewish  lawgiver, 
a  character  delineated  and  justified  by  the  text  in  in- 
spired Scripture.  The  character  of  Moses  was  well 
suited  to  the  grandeur  of  the  artist's  conceptions, 
and  to  the  dreadful  energy  of  his  feelings.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  mental  character,  this  figure  holds  the 
first  station  in  modem  art,  and,  I  believe  we  may 
venture  to  say,  had  no  competitor  in  ancient,  except 
those  of  the  Jupiter  and  Minerva  by  Phidias." 


JEREMY  TAYLOR. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  our  English  Church,  was  lineally 
descended  from  Dr.  Rowland  Taylor,  who  was  burnt 
at  the  stake  at  Hadleigh,  in  15.55,  for  his  adherence 
to  -the  principles  of  the  Reformation.  Poverty, 
which  is  never  a  disgrace  except  when  it  is  the  fruit 
of  indiscretion  or  vice,  may  be  considered  in  this 
family  to  have  been  an  honourable  distinction  j  since 
the  same  cruelty  which  committed  the  body  of  their 
ancestor  to  the  flames,  also  confiscated  their  property; 
and  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was 
in  no  higher  a  station  than  a  barber  at  Caml)ridge. 
Jeremy,  his  third  son,  was  born  in  lb'13.  He  re- 
ceived his  instructions  at  Perse's  Free  .School,  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  age  of  three  to  thirteen,  when 
he  was  admitted  a  sizar,  or  poor  scholar,  at  Caius 
College :  and,  so  well  did  he  profit  by  the  advantages 
for  study  which  the  place  afforded,  that,  like  Usher, 
he  was  judged  sufficiently  forward  to  be  admitted 
into  holy  orders,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty. 

Soon  after  his  ordination,  the  young  divine  was 
called  on  to  officiate  as  lecturer  at  St.  Paul's  ;  and  the 
learning  and  eloquence  which  he  there  exhibited, 
attracted  the  notice  of  Archbishop  Laud,  who  first 
placed  him  in  a  fellowship  at  All  Souls'  College, 
Oxford,  and  afterwards,  1C38,  procured  for  him  the 
Rectory  of  Uppingham,  in  RutlaJidshire.  By  the 
same  influence  Taylor  was  also  appointed  chaplain 
to  Charles  the  First. 

It  was  not,  howe\er,  long  that  he  was  allowed  to 
enjoy  his  preferments  in  peace.  The  Civil  War  be- 
tween the  King  and  his  Parliament  having  now 
begun,  Taylor  attached  himself  warmly  to  the  royal 
cause.  In  1C42,  he  joined  the  King  at  O.xford,  and 
his  living  was  sequestered  by  the  Presbyterians. 
But  from  this  time  until  the  year  1C58,  although  Me 
can  easily  trace  the  anain  outlines  of  his  history,  the 
details  are  but  .imperfectly  known.  For  a  while  he 
certainly  was  with  the  King,  and  was  one  of  his 
favourite  preachers  and  divines  3  and,  late  in  the 
career  of  his  \infortunate  master,  Taylor  is  known 
to  have  had  an  interview  with  him,  and  to  have 
received  from  his  hands,  as  a  token  of  his  regard, 
his  watch,  and  a  few  pearls  and  rubies,  which  had 
ornamented  the  ebony  _  case  in  which  Charles  kept 
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his  Bible.  la  the  course  of  the  period  above  men- 
tioned, Taylor  is  also  known  to  have  been  a  prisoner 
three  several  times  j  once,  when  he  was  captured 
after  the  defeat  of  the  royalists,  under  Colonel 
Gerard,  before  the  castle  of  Cardigan,  on  the  4th  of 
February  1644  J  a  second  time,  in  1654,  when  he 
•was  put  into  confinement  in  Chepstow  Castle,  on 
suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  an  insurrection  of 
the  royalists  at  Salisbury  j  and  a  third  time,  in  1658, 
when  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  because  his 
bookseller  had  prefixed  to  his  Collection  of  Offices  a 
print  of  Christ  in  the  attitude  of  prayer,  a  species  of 
representation  which  had  been  prohibited  and  made 
penal  by  those  fanatics,  who,  after  having  clamoured 
so  loudly  for  liberty  of  conscience  for  themselves, 
were  ready,  when  they  had  the  upper  hand,  to  punish 
in  others  the  slightest  deviation  from  their  own  sup- 
posed standard  of  right. 

But,  except  with  these,  and  some  other  occasional 
interruptions,  it  appears  that  Taylor  passed  the  six- 
teen years  of  his  life,  from  1642  to  1658,  princiiDally 
iu  South  Wales.  Thither  he  retired  from  the  royal 
army ;  and  there  he  married  Johanna  Bridges,  a  lady 
possessed  of  a  small  estate  at  Mandinam,  in  the 
parish  of  Llanguador,  in  the  county  of  Carmarthen, 
and  said  to  have  been  a  natural  daughter  of  Charles 
the  First,  when  Prince  of  Wales.  This  small  pro- 
perty was,  however,  so  insufficient  for  his  maintenance, 
that  he  received  an  annual  pension  from  the  excellent 
John  Evelyn.  He  also  for  a  while  kept  a  school  at 
Newton,  and  afterwards  w-as  mainly  indebted  for  his 
support  to  the  liberality  of  Richard  Vaughan,  Earl 
of  Carbery,  whose  seat  of  Golden  Grove  w^as  con- 
tiguous to  Mandinam.  The  name  of  Golden  Grove 
Taylor  has  rendered  classical,  by  affixing  it  as  the 
title  to  a  manual  of  devotional  exercises  for  the 
several  days  of  the  week.  He  has  also  given  immor- 
tality, by  the  eloquent  dedications  prefixed  to  some 
of  his  works,  both  to  the  earl  and  to  his  two  suc- 
cessive countesses  5  the  latter  of  whom  was  none 
other  than  "  the  Lady,"  in  the  masqvie  of  Comus,  and 
is  remarkable  as  having  received  the  homage  of  two 
such  men  as  Milton  and  Taylor  j  men,  who,  although 
unfortunately  divided,  in  those  days  of  turbulence,  by 
their  different  politics,  are  known  to  have  duly  ap- 
preciated each  other's  talents. 

In  1650,  Taylor  exchanged  his  residence  in  Wales 
for  Ireland,  his  passport  having  been  granted,  with 
expressions  of  personal  kindness,  by  Cfomwell  him- 
self. Thither  he  was  induced  to  remove  by  the  Lord 
Conway,  who  gave  him  an  asylum  on  his  estate  at 
Portmore,  near  Lisburn,  in  the  county  of  Down,  and 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  the  spiritual  interests 
of  his  dependants  in  that  vicinity.  This  was,  pro- 
bably, the  happiest,  because  the  most  tranquil,  pei'iod 
of  Taylor's  lile.  He  is  said  to  have  frequently 
retired,  for  the  purposes  of  study  and  devotion,  to 
some  of  the  islets  which  stud  Lough  Neagh,  particu- 
larly to  Ram  Island,  which  is  distiguished  by  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  by  one  of  those  small 
round  towers,  of  uncertain  use  and  origin,  which 
are  a  romantic  and  characteristic  feature  in  Irish 
scenery.  Taylor  never  speaks  of  his  residence  in 
this  region,  but  with  affection  and  gratitude  :  and 
it  is  probable  tliat  he  was  not  displeased  with  his 
local  destination,  when,  in  the  year  16 CO,  on  the 
restoration  of  Charles  the  Second,  he  received  some 
recompense  for  his  long  and  valuable  services  to  the 
royal  cause,  by  being  nominated  to  the  bishoprick  of 
Dow-n  and  Connor  ;  being  thus  appointed  to  preside 
over  the  very  diocese  to  which,  not  long  before,  he 
had  come  iu  exile  and  dependency. 

Honours  and  preferments  now  flowed  in  fast  upon 


him.  He  was  soon  afterwaras  made  Vice  Chancellov 
of  the  University  of  Dublin,  and  a  member  of  the! 
Privy  Council  ;  and,  on  the  30th  of  April,  1661,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  administration  of  the  small 
adjacent  see  of  Dromore,  on  account  (in  the  words 
of  the  w  rit  under  the  privy  seal)  of  his  virtue,  wis- 
dom, and  industry.  The  ruined  choir  of  his  cathe- 
dral at  Dromore,  he  rebuilt  at  his  own  expense. 

So  completely  had  the  part  of  the  country  sub- 
jected to  the  episcopal  superintendence  of  Tayloi- 
been  overrun  by  divines  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  parties,  that  he  at  first  experienced  a 
very  strenuous  resistance  to  his  authority.  But  he 
left  untried  no  mode  of  persuasion  or  gentleness 
by  which  he  might  win  his  opponents  over  to  him- 
self: and  such  was  the  effect  of  his  manner,  that 
it  is  said,  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  his  diocese,  with 
one  single  exception,  came  over  by  degrees  to  the 
Bishop's  side  ;  and  that,  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
was  enforced,  the  gi'eat  majority  of  the  ministers 
themselves  had  yielded,  if  not  to  his  arguments,  to 
his  persevering  kindness  and  Christian  example. 

But  Taylor  was  not  permitted  long  to  pursue,  in 
this  world,  his  career  of  Christian  chanty.  At  an 
earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had  lost  three  sons ;  in 
the  year  1667,  his  two  remaining  sons  died,  xmder 
circumstances  not  calculated  to  mitigate  the  grief  of 
the  father;  and  on  the  3rd  of  Atigust,  in  the  same 
year,  he  himself  was  attacked  by  a  fever,  and  died, 
after  a  ten  days'  sickness,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of 
his  age ;  leaving  behind  him  the  example  of  as  sweet, 
gentle,  and  heavenly-minded  a  spirit,  as  ever  actuated 
a  mortal  frame. 

In  this  slight  sketch  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Jeremy 
Taylor,  we  have  but  incidentally  referred  to  his 
writings  :  they  are,  however,  very  voluminous ;  and, 
while  they  breathe  a  strain  of  the  most  elevated 
piety  and  unbounded  benevolence,  they  stand  almost 
unrivalled  in  our  own,  or 'in  any  other  language, 
for  a  rich  and  poetical  style,  for  exuberance  of  fancy, 
and  for  their  inexhaustible  stores  of  illustration, 
derived  from  every  department  of  human  knowledge. 
Those  of  his  writings  which  are  more  strictly  contro- 
versial are  now,  perhaps,  less  readj  and  certainly 
are  not  those  on  which  we  are  now  disposed  to 
speak ;  even  his  Ductor  Dubiiantium,  or,  Rule  of 
Conscience,  to  which  he  had  devoted  most  labour, 
and  on  which  he  principally  hoped  to  build  his  fame, 
is  now,  we  suspect,  seldom  consulted.  It  is  as  a  Chris- 
tian moralist,  when  he  has  to  paint  the  beauty  of 
holiness,  and  to  inflame  the  soul  with  the  love  of 
God  and  man,  that  Taylor  shines  with  unequalled 
lustre.  The  Life  of  Christ,  or.  Great  Exemplar,  is  full 
of  devotiuual  passages  of  the  highest  tone.  His 
Holy  Living  and  Dying,  are  universally  read,  and 
have  instructed  thousands  to  pass  through  life,  and 
to  encounter  death,  in  a  manner  suitable  to  their 
Christian  calling.  But  we  w'ish  particularly  to  dwell 
on  the  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  as  the  work,  in  which 
a  divine  of  the  Church  of  England  was  the  first, 
perhaps,  since  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity,  to 
estaljlish,  with  admirable  eloquence  and  force  of 
reasoning,  the  great  truths  of  the  unlawfulness  of 
persecutioiT,  and  of  the  reasonableness  of  different 
parties  in  religion,  although  divided  in  opinion,  living 
together  in  mutual  forbearance  and  charity.  And 
our  admiration  of  this  work  will  be  further  raised, 
when  we  recollect  that  it  was  composed  under  a 
host  of  grievous  disadvantages: — 'in  adversity  and 
want ;  without  books  or  leisure ;  and  with  no  other 
resources  than  those  supplied  by  a  long  familiarity 
with  the  Sacred  Volume,  and  from  a  powerful  mind, 
imbued  with  all  the  treasures  of  past  ages. 
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THE  HIGHEST   GROUND  IN  LONDON. 

A  CURIOUS  piece  of  sculpture  is  found  in  the 
wall,  near  the  ground,  in  Pannier  Alley,  between 
Newgate  Street  and  Paternoster  Row.  The  place  is 
supposed  to  take  its  name  from  a  figure,  repre- 
senting a  boy  sitting  on  a  pannier.  Between  his 
hand  and  his  left  foot  is  a  bunch  of  grapes  ;  the 
right  leg  is  hanging  down  by  the  side  of  the  pannier. 
About  the  middle  of  this   passage   is   the  highest 


ground  in  London,  as  the   inscription  on  the   stone 
informs  us. 

When  ye  have  sought  the  city  round. 
Yet  still  this  is  the  highest  ground. 
August  the  27,  1688. 
Some  have  imagined  this  to  have  been  intended  as 
an  emblem  of  Plenty  :   others  have  supposed  it  to  be 
a  sign  of  some  ancient  tavern :    indeed.  Stow  derives 
the  name  of  the   alley  from   the   sign  of  a   pannier 
existing  there  ;   Pennant,  in   his  account  of  London, 
states,  that  the  stone  has  very  much  the   appearance 
of  an  ancient  sepulchral  one,  and  that  it  might  have 
had    the    inscription   since  cut    on  it,  to  mark  the 
elevated  situation  of  the  place. 


AFRICA. 


At  the  very  moment  when  our  enterprising  coun- 
tr}rman.  Lander,  is  proceeding  with  steam-boats  up 
the  river  Niger,  the  course  and  termination  of  which 
had  for  ages  baffled  the  strictest  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phers, travellers  and  historians,  the  following  re- 
markable prediction  of  Mr.  William  Pitt,  made 
several  years  since  in  the  British  House  of  Commons, 
cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  us  all ;  but 
more  especially  to  persons  in  the  humbler  classes ; 
lor  the  fulfilment  of  this  prediction  affords  another 
example  of  the  great  things  which  can  be  accomplished 


by  the  zeal,  industry,  steadiness  and  perseverance, 
e\en  of  a  poor  man.  Lander  was  a  servant,  but  he 
will  have  discovered  many  "people,  nations,  kindreds, 
and  tongues,"  that  to  us  were  altogether  unknown, 
and  perhaps  maybe  the  forerunner  of  the  introduction 
of  the  light  of  the  Gospel,  in  regions  that  are  now 
sitting  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death. 

"  We  may  live  to  behold  the  natives  of  Africa 
engaged  in  the  calm  occupations  of  industry,  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  just  and  legitimate  commerce.  We 
may  behold  the  beams  of  science  and  philosophy 
breaking  in  upon  their  land,  which,  at  some  happy 
period,  in  still  later  times,  may  blaze  with  full  lustre, 
and,  joining  their  influence  to  that  of  pure  rehgion, 
may  illuminate  and  invigorate  the  most  distant 
extremities  of  that  immense  continent.  Then  may 
we  hope,  that  even  Africa,  though  last  of  all  the 
quarters  of  the  globe,  shall  enjoy  at  length,  in  the 
evening  of  her  days,  those  blessings  which  have 
descended  plentifully  upon  us  in  a  much  earlier 
period  of  the  world.  Then  also  will  Europe,  partici- 
pating in  her  improvement  and  prosperity,  receive  an 
ample  recompense  for  the  tardy  kindness,  if  kindness 
it  can  be  called,  of  no  longer  hindering  that  continent 
from  extricating  herself  out  of  the  darkness,  which, 
in  other  more  fortunate  regions,  has  been  so  much 
more  speedily  dispelled. 

As  when  Aurora  leaves  our  northern  sphere 
She  lights  the  downward  heaven  and  rises  there  ; 
And  when  she  breathes  on  us  the  living  light, 
Red  Vesper  kindles  there  the  tapers  of  the  night*. 

"  Then  may  be  applied  to  Africa  those  words,  ori- 
ginally used,  indeed,  with  a  diiferent  view; 

These  holy  rites  perform'd,  they  took  their  way 
AVhere  long  extended  plains  of  pleasure  lay, 
The  verdant  fields  with  those  of  heaven  may  vie. 
With  ether  vested,  and  a  purple  skyt."  jj   n 


*  Georg.,  lib.  i.,  250. 


t  ^n.,  lib.  vi.,  637. 


When  the  track  of  a  tiger  has  been  ascertained,  which, 
though  not  invariably  the  same,  may  yet  be  known  suffi- 
ciently for  the  purpose,  the  peasants  collect  a  quantity  of 
the  leaves  of  the  prauss,  which  are  like  those  of  the  syca- 
more, and  are  common  in  most  underwoods,  as  they  form 
the  larger  portion  of  most  jungles  in  the  north  of  India. 
These  leaves  are  then  smeared  with  a  species  of  bird-lime, 
made  by  bruising  the  berries  of  an  indigenous  tree,  by 
no  means  scarce ;  they  are  then  strewed,  w*tb  the  gluten 
uppermost,  near  to  that  shaded  spot  to  which  it  is  under- 
stood the  tiger  usually  resorts  during  the  noontide  heats. 
If  by  chance  the  animal  should  tread  on  one  of  these 
smeared  leaves,  his  fate  is  considered  as  decided. 

He  commences  by  shaking  his  paw,  to  remove  the  in- 
cumbrance; but  finding  no  relief  from  that  expedient,  he 
rubs  the  nuisance  against  his  face,  by  which  means  his 
eyes,  ears,  &c.,  become  smeared  over  with  the  gummy 
matter,  which  occasions  such  uneasiness  as  causes  him 
to  roll,  perhaps  among  many  more  of  the  smeared  leaves, 
till  at  length  he  becomes  completely  enveloped,  and  is 
deprived  of  sight.  In  this  situation,  he  may  be  compared 
to  a  man  w  ho  has  been  tarred  and  feathered.  The  anxiety 
produced  by  this  strange  and  novel  predicament,  soon 
discovers  itself  in  dreadful  bowlings,  which  serve  to  call 
the  watchful  peasants,  who  in  this  state  find  no  difficulty 
in  shooting  the  mottled  object  of  detestation. Wil- 
liamsons Oriental  Sports. 

Fishing  the  other  day  in  Hampton  Court  Park,  I  dis- 
turbed a  moor-hen  who  had  just  hatched,  and  watched  her 
anxiety  and  manoeuvres  to  draw  away  her  young.  She 
would  go  a  short  distance,  utter  a  cry,  return,  and  seemed 
to  lead  the  way  for  her  brood  to  follow.  Ha\ing  driven  her 
away,  that  I  might  have  a  better  opportunity  of  watching 
her  young  ones,  she  never  ceased  calling  them  ;  and  they 
made  towards  her,  skulking  amongst  the  rushes,  till  they 
came  to  the  other  side  of  the  pond.  They  had  only  just 
left  the  shell,  and  had,  probably,  never  heard  the  cry  of 
their  mother  before. Jesse. 
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THE  SUPERCILIOUS  OWL. 
This  curious  horned-owl  is  a  native  of  Guiana,   in 
South  America,   and  its  habits  agree  with  those  of 
the  rest  of  its  tribe.    The  owls  seek  their  prey  during 


THE    SUPEUCILIOUS    OWL. 


the  twilight,  the  formation  of  their  eye  allowing 
them  distinct  vision  only  at  that  time.  The  eye  of 
the  owl  is  extremely  large,  and  is  contained  within 
a  bony  case,  in  form  something  like  the  frame  of  a 
watchmaker's  eye-glass :  its  large  size,  and  peculiar 
internal  arrangement,  allowing  free  entrance  to  every 
ray  of  light,  and  consequently  the  power  of  seeing 
at  times  when  other  birds,  on  account  of  the  dark- 
ness, are  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  the  same 
sense.  The  extremely  downy  nature  of  its  feathers, 
and  'the  peculiarly  light  construction  of  its  bones, 
allow  it  to  drop  upon  its  prey  with  so  little  noise  or 
agitation  of  the  uir,  as  to  render  success  in  taking  it 
by  surprise  nearly  certain.  The  principal  food  of 
these  birds  consists  of  mice,  and  other  small  animals, 
which  roam  abroad  in  the  evening  in  search  of  food, 
and  they  are  consequently  very  useful  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  granaries. 

England. — From  the  insular  situation  of  this  country,  it 
has  been  exempted  from  the  horrors  of  actual  warfare. 
"With  the  exception  of  a  few  invasions  of  the  Scottish 
monarchs,  into  the  northern  counties,  which  were  trans- 
ient in  their  operations,  and  partial  in  their  effects,  Eng- 
land has  never  been  the  seat  of  foreign  war  since  the 
Conquest;  and  the  southern  counties,  by  far  the  most 
important  in  riches  and  population,  have  never  seen  the 
fires  of  an  enemy's  camp,  for  800  years.  Securely  cradled 
in  the  waves,  her  industry  has  never  felt  the  devastating 
influence  of  foreign  conquest ;  her  arms  have  often  carried 
war  into  foreign  States,  but  never  suffered  from  its  havoc 
in  their  own.  Periods  of  foreign  hostility  have  been  known 
to  her,  only  from  the  increased  excitation  of  national  feel- 
ing, or  the  quickened  encouragement  of  domestic  industry. 
The  effects  of  this  happy  exemption  from  the  peril  of 
foreign  invasion  have  been  incalculable. Alison's  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution, 


CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 
I.    China,  New  South  Wales,  Canada. 
I  PROPOSE    to    take    a  review   of  the  state  of   the 
poor  in   different    parts   of  the  world :   to  show  how 
much  misery  is  endured  by  them  in  some  countries, 
and  how  much  comfort  enjoyed  by  them  in  other 
countries :   and  then  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this 
difference.     It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  this  must 
be  a  very  important  inquiry :  for,  if  we  can  discover, 
by  a  comparison   of  the   state    of  things  in  foreign 
countries,  why  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  so  much 
better  off  in  some  places  than  in  others,  it  may  help 
us    to    improve  the    condition    of  our    labourers    at 
home. 

I  will  begin  by  describing  the  state  of  things  in 
a  country,  where  the  labouring  classes  are  in  a  state 
of  the  most  deplorable  wretchedness;  as  much 
so,  perhaps,  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.  This 
country  is  China;  and  my  description  shall  be  taken 
from  a  work  of  great  celebrity,  entitled.  An  Inquiry 
into  the  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 
by  Dr.  Adam  Smith. 

"  China,"  says  the  author  of  this  work,  "  has  been 
long  one  of  the  richest,  that  is,  one  of  the  most  fer- 
tile, best  cxiitivated,  most  iBdustrious,  and  most 
populous  countries  in  the  world.  It  seems,  however, 
to  have  been  long  stationary.  Marco  Polo,  who 
visited  it  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago,  describes 
its  cultivation,  industry  and  populousness,  almost  in 
the  same  terms  in  which  they  are  described  by 
travellers  in  the  present  times.  It  had,  perhaps,  even 
long  before  his  time,  acquired  that  full  complement 
of  riches,  which  the  nature  of  its  laws  and  institu- 
tions permits  it  to  acquire.  The  accounts  of  all 
travellers,  inconsistent  in  many  respects,  agree  in 
the  low  wages  of  labour,  and  in  the  difficulty  which 
a  labourer  finds  in  bringing  up  a  family,  in  China. 
If,  by  digging  the  ground  a  whole  day,  he  can  get 
what  will  purchase  a  small  quantity  of  rice  in  the 
evening,  he  is  contented.  The  condition  of  artificers 
is,  if  possible,  still  worse.  Instead  of  waiting  indo- 
lently in  their  work-houses  for  the  calls  of  their 
customers,  as  in  Europe,  they  are  continually  run- 
ning about  the  streets  with  the  tools  of  their  respec- 
tive trades,  offering  their  service,  and  as  it  were 
begging  employment.  The  poverty  of  the  lower 
ranks  of  people  in  China,  far  surpasses  that  of  the 
most  beggarly  nations  in  Europe.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Canton,  it  is  commonly  said,  many  thousand 
families  have  no  habitation  on  the  land:  but  live 
constantly  in  little  fishing-boats  upon  the  rivers  and 
canals.  The  subsistence  which  they  find  there,  is  so 
scanty,  that  they  are  eager  to  fish  up  the  nastiest 
garbage  thrown  overboard  from  any  European  ship. 
Any  carrion,  the  carcass  of  a  dead  dog  or  cat,  for 
example,  though  half  putrid  and  stinking,  is  as  wel- 
come to  them,  as  the  most  wholesome  food  to  the 
people  of  other  countries." 

This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  very  striking  and 
a  very  melancholy  picture  of  the  state  of  the  people 
in  a  rich,  fertile,  well- cultivated,  industrious  and 
populous  country.  Let  us  now  seek  for  an  example 
of  an  opposite  kind;  let  us  try  to  find  a  country 
where  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  as  good,  as 
that  of  the  Chinese  labourer  is  miserable.  It  hap- 
pens, somewhat  curiously,  that  such  an  example  is 
to  be  found,  in  the  same  remote  quarter  of  the 
world,  towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia;  and 
in  a  climate  not  unlike  that  of  China.  We  mean  in 
New  South  Wales.  This  country,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  island  of  New  Holland,  or,  as  it  is  some- 
times called,  Australia,  is  the  largest  island  known,  and 
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is  a  British  Colony,  which  was  originally  established 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  convicts,  sentenced  to 
transportation ;  but  has  so  wonderfully  increased  in 
wealtli  and  prosperity,  as  to  be  now,  perhaps,  the 
most  thriving  countrj^  in  the  world.  As  the  rate  of 
wages  is  perhaps  lower  in  China  than  in  any  other 
c(juntry,  so  it  appears  to  be  higher  in  New  South 
Wales,  than  in  any  other  spot  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth.  Twenty-five  or  thirty  pounds  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging,  seem  to  be  the  wages 
which  are  usually  paid  to  common  labourers  :  arti- 
sans of  very  ordinary  qualifications  are  reported  to 
find  no  difficvilty  iii  obtaining  fifty  pounds  a  year, 
besides  board  and  lodging.  Carpenters,  Blacksmiths, 
Bricklayers,  Sawyers,  and  the  like,  can  earn  ten 
shillings  per  day  all  the  year  round.  Engineers  and 
INIillwrights,  earn  twenty  shillings  a  day.  And  not 
only  is  the  price  of  labour  much  higher  than  in  our' 
own  country,  but  most  articles  of  provision  which 
the  labourer  has  to  purchase,  are  cheaper  j  so  that 
his  real  income  exceeds  that  of  our  labourers  in  a 
still  greater  degree  than  would  appear  from  a  com- 
parison of  the  rate  of  wages.  Beef  and  mutton  are 
sold  at  two-pence  per  pound  by  the  joint,  or  one 
penny  per  pound  by  the  quarter  or  carcase.  Tea 
sells  at  Is   6d.  per  pound,  and  sugar  at  three-pence. 

In  consequence  of  the  high  price  of  labour,  an 
industrious  and  frugal  workman  soon  renders  him- 
self independent,  and  is  enabled  to  commence  busi- 
ness on  his  own  account.  There  are  many  cases,  in 
which  persons  who  went  oUt  from  this  country  to 
New  South  Wales  as  Convicts,  and  have  been  subse- 
quently pardoned,  in  consideration  of  their  good  be- 
haviour, or  having  served  out  the  term  of  their  trans- 
portation, have  afterwards  acquired  very  considerable 
property.  It  is  even  said,  that  most  of  the  distil- 
leries, breweries,  mills,  and  manufactories  of  various 
sorts  in  that  country,  belong  to  this  class  of  persons. 

Thus  we  have,  in  China  and  New  Soutli  Wales,  the 
two  extremes  of  poverty  and  comfort.  In  one,  the 
condition  of  the  j^eople  is  as  far  below  that  of  the 
people  of  England,  as  in  the  other  it  is  superior  to  it. 
Now  ivhi/  this  difference?  Why  are  the  people  of 
China  in  so  miserable  a  state  of  destitution?  Why 
are  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  in  so  much  afflu- 
ence ?  That  is  the  question  we  have  to  consider. 
And  by  the  help  of  a  little  reflection,  this  question 
may  be  answered  without  much  difficulty. 

In  New  South  Wales,  land  of  good  quality  is  so 
abundant,  in  comparison  with  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants, that  it  may  be  purchased  at  a  very  low  price. 
A  good  farm  may  be  had  for  a  hundred  pounds, 
Avhich  in  England  would  sell  for  five  thousand 
pounds  or  more.  Thus  every  man,  who  has  saved  a 
little  money,  may,  if  he  pleases,  become  a  landed 
proprietor  J  and  as  most  men  prefer  the  condition  of 
a  lauded  proprietor  to  that  of  a  labourer,  it  follows, 
that  few,  if  any,  will  continue  to  work  for  a  master 
any  longer  than  they  find  it  necessary,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  make  the  requisite  savings  to  set  up 
for  themselves.  Consequently  labourers  are  scarce, 
and  difficult  to  be  procured,  even  at  the  high  rate  of 
wages  above  named.  The  scarcity  of  hands  natu- 
rally raises  the  price  of  labour,  just  as  the  scarcity 
of  corn,  or  any  other  commodity,  raises  the  price  of 
that  commodity. 

It  is  from  the  very  same  cause,  that  the  price  of 
labour  is  high  in  Canada,  and  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  these  countries,  as  well  as  in  New 
South  Wales,  land  is  plentiful  and  cheap.  Like  New 
South  Wales,  they  are  new  settled  countries,  and  the 
people  have  not  yet  multiplied  so  much  as  to  occupy 
all  the  fertile  soil.     Tiie  Americans  have  a  boundless 


extent  of  territoi-y  in  the  inland  country,  which 
has  never  yet  felt  a  ploughshare.  On  the  coast 
nearest  to  Europe,  the  land  is  pretty  much  occupied, 
as  in  this  country  j  but  if  a  labourer  has  saved  a 
little  money,  he  has  only  to  travel  westward  into  the 
interior,  and  look  out  a  spot  to  his  mind,  which 
he  can  purchase  at  about  nine  shillings  an  acre.  Con- 
sequently, labourers  are  scarce,  and  wages  high,  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  and  Canada,  but  not 
quite  so  high -as  in  New  South  Wales. 

If  the  extent  of  our  island  were  suddenly  increased 
by  a  tract  of  some  hundred  square  miles  of  good 
land  rising  out  of  the  sea  adjoining  to  our  coast,  the 
price  of  labour  all  over  England  would  immediately 
rise,  and  the  condition  of  our  labourers  be  propor- 
tionally improved;  because  the  cultivation  of  this 
new  territory  would  create  an  additional  demand  for 
labour,  and  every  increase  of  demand  causes  a  rise  of 
price.  Or  if  any  considerable  number  of  labourers 
were  to  go  out  to  Canada,  the  United  States,  or  New 
South  Wales,  those  remaining  at  home  would  be 
ena1)led  to  get  better  wages,  from  the  same  cause. 

All  these  are  newly-settled  countries,  and  not  yet 
fully  peopled.  China  is  a  very  old-settled  country ; 
and,  as  Dr.  Smith  tells  us,  had  perhaps  acquired  its 
full  complement  of  riches,  and  was  entircl}'  filled  with 
inhabitants,  more  than  five  hundred  years  ago.  It  is 
not  therefore  surprising  that  wages  should  be  low, 
and  the  difficulty  of  bringing  up  a  family  great.  The 
supply  of  labourers  exceeds  the  demand. 

Thus  the  principal  circumstance  which  determines 
the  condition  of  the  labourer  in  any  country,  for 
better  or  worse,  is  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  new  land. 
Whercv  cr  good  land  is  so  abundant  as  to  be  had  for 
a  very  low  price,  wages  are  necessarily  high,  and 
labourers  scarce.  Wherever  the  whole  surface  of 
the  country  has  been  long  occupied  and  cultivated, 
labourers  are  abundant,  and  wages  low.  In  pro- 
portion as  the  people  continue  to  multiply,  if  there  is 
no  fresh  land  to  be  tilled,  and  therefore  no  additional 
supply  of  food  to  be  had,  it  is  plain,  that  each  must 
put  up  with  a  smaller  share,  and  the  faster  they 
multiply,  the  more  will  that  share  diminish.  This 
appears  to  be  nearly  the  state  of  things  in  Europe  at 
the  present  day.  Population  is  every  where  in- 
creasing, while  very  little  land  remains  to  be  cultivated 
of  a  quality  to  repay  the  expense  of  bringing  it  into 
a  productive  state :  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
state  of  the  people  here  may  approach  toward  thfit  of 
the  people  of  China,  before  described,  unless  means 
are  taken  to  guard  against  such  a  calamity. 

Let  us,  then,  consider  v>hat  these  means  are.  How 
are  we  to  px'cvent  the  number  of  mouths  increasing, 
out  of  proportion  to  the  food  which  is  to  fill  them  ? 
This  question  may  be  answered  by  asking  another 
question.  How  does  a  prudent  parent  endeavour  to 
provide  for  an  increasing  family  ?  Does  he  not  en- 
deavour to  find  situations  elsewhere  for  those  that 
cannot  obtain  employment  at  home?  What  is  the 
course  taken  by  those  industrious  and  sagacious  little 
animals,  the  bees,  when  their  numbers  increase  so 
much  that  the  hive  is  no  longer  able  to  contain  them  ? 
Do  they  not  send  out  the  younger  members  to  form 
a  new  settlement ;  and  by  that  means  establish  two 
happy  and  flourishing  communities,  instead  of  crowd- 
ing and  stifling  one  another  altogether  in  a  habitation 
too  small  to  contain  them  ?  Let  us  then  imitate  the 
example  of  the  bees,  by  assisting  such  of  our  labourers 
as  wish  to  emigi-ate,  with  the  means  of  defraying  the 
necessary  expense  of  their  removal.  In  this  way  we 
shall  not  only  benefit  the  emigrants,  who  will  be 
enabled,  with  frugality  and  industry,  to  raise  them- 
selves   to     the     condition    of     independent    landed 
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proprietors,  but  likewise  the  v,-hole  body  of  our 
labourers  at  home;  by  remo\ing  that  excess  of  their 
numbers,  which  at  present  lowers  their  condition,  and 
destroys  their  independence.  B. 


ANCIENT  WIT. 

TKAXSLATIONS  FROM  THE  GREEK. 

The  following  curious  specimens  of  humour  are  found  in 
the  writinjjs  of  Ilierocles,  a  philosojjher  of  Alexandria, 
who  lloufi.s!icd  in  the  fifth  century.  The  author  is  drawing 
the  character  of  a  scholastic,  or  Pedant,  whose  mind  is 
wholly  engrossed  with  the  school  learning,  a  species  of 
knowledge  neither  sound  nor  useful.  He  thus  becomes 
what  we  call  absent,  and  unfit  for  the  common  affairs  of 
hfe. 

1.  A  pedant,  on  his  first  attempt  to  swim,  being  nearly 
drowned,  vowed  lie  would  never  touch  water  again  till  he 
had  learned  the  art  of  swimming. 

2.  A  ])edant,  desirous  of  selling  his  house,  took  a  stone 
from  the  wall,  and  carried  it  about  with  him  as  a  specimen 
of  the  premises. 

3.  A  pedant,  wishing  to  know-  whether  he  looked  hand- 
some while  asleep,  placed  himself  before  a  looking-glass 
with  his  eyes  shut. 

4.  A  pedant,  happening  to  meet  a  physician,  tried  to 
conceal  himself  behind  a  wall.  The  doctor  asked  him  the 
reason  for  this  strange  behaviour ;  "  Why,"  he  replied,  "  it 
is  so  long  since  I  have  been  ill,  that  I  was  ashamed  to 
meet  you." 

5.  One  pedant,  meeting  another,  said  to  him,  "  I  heard 
that  you  were  dead."  His  friend  replied,  "  But  you  see  I 
am  alive."  '  So  you  say,"  he  rejoined,  "  but  the  man  who 
told  me  the  news  was  more  worthy  of  credit  than  yourself." 

6.  A  pedant,  hearing  that  a  crow  would  live  two  hundred 
years,  to  determine  the  fact  by  experiment,  bought  and 
kept  one. 

7.  A  pedant,  on  a  voyage,  being  (n  danger  of  shipwreck, 
and  seeing  the  other  passengers  catch  hold  of  various 
articles  on  deck  to  keep  them  alloat,  seized  upon  one  of 
the  anchors. 

8.  Three  persons,  namely,  a  pedant,  a  bald  man,  and  a 
barber,  travelling  together,  agreed  that,  during  the  night, 
each  should  watch  in  bis  turn  four  hours,  while  the  other 
two  slept.  The  lot  for  the  first  watch  fell  to  the  barber. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  his  companions  asleep,  gently  raising 
up  the  pedant,  he  shaved  his  head,  and  presently  after- 
wards awakened  him.  The  pedant,  roused  from  his 
slumber,  yawned,  scratched  his  head,  and  finding  it 
smooth,  exclaimed,  "  what  a  stupid  creature  is  this  barber, 
be  bus  waked  the  bald  man  instead  of  me." 


The  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  has  been  found 
by  experience,  for  many  years  past,  more  destructive  to  the 
labouring  class  of  people,  in  cities  and  manufacturing 
towns,  than  all  the  injuries  accruing  from  unhealthy  seasons, 
impure  air,  infection,  and  close  confinement  to  work  within 
doors,  or  much  fatigue  without.  It  is  likewise  ascertained, 
that  the  same  bad  habit  not  only  produces  tedious  and 
peculiar  maladies,  but  is  often  the  means  of  rendering  in- 
veterate, or  even  fatal,  many  diseases  of  the  throat  and 
lungs ;  also  fevers,  and  inliammations  of  the  bowels,  liver, 
kidne.ys,  &c.,  which  would  have  otherwise  readily  yielded  to 
proper  medical  treatment.  On  comparing  my  own  observa- 
tions with  the  bills  of  mortality,  I  am  convinced  that 
considerably  more  than  one-eighth  of  all  the  deaths  which 
take  place  in  the  metropolis,  in  persons  above  twenty  years 
old,  happen  prematurely,  through  excess  in  drinking  spirits. 
These  pernicious  liquors  are  generally  supposed  to  have  an 
immediate  and  specific  effect  upon  the  liver,  which  has 
been  found,  after  death,  in  drinkers  of  spirits,  hardened, 
and  altered  in  its  texture,  size,  and  colour.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  stomach  and  bowels  suffer  first  from  the 
use  of  spirits,  and  that  their  baneful  influence  is  afterwards 
exten-ded  gradually  to  every  part  of  the  body. — Dr.  Willan. 

The  mite  has  eyes,  and  turns  aside  if  it  meet  with  such 
objects  as  may  be  hurtful  to  it;  place  it  in  any  thing  that 
is  black,  for  the  help  of  your  observation,  and  if,  whilst  it 
is  walking,  you  lay  but  the  least  bit  of  straw  in  its  w  ay, 
you  will  see  it  alter  its  course  immediately ;  and  can  you 
think  that  the  crystalline  humour,  the  retina,  and  the 
optic  nerve,  all  which  convey  sight  to  this  little  animal,  are 
the  product  of  chance? La  Bruyere. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

A  CHILD  una'ffle  to  read,  is  naturally  devoted  to  idleness 
or  perversion  of  mind.  A  man  unable  to  read,  is  unfit  for 
the  chief  part  of  those  employments  that  require  intelli- 
gence of  any  kind.  Both  are  exposed  to  a  painful  con- 
sciousness of  degradation  in  the  presence  of  those  who  can 
read ;  are  almost  totally  shut  out  from  advancement  in 
knowledge ;  arc  necessarily  deprived  of  the  pleasures  of 
books,  at  once  the  most  innocent,  the  most  easily  indulged, 
and  the  most  permanent  and  exalting  of  all' pleasures: 
and  are,  by  a  still  more  calamitous  consequence,  prevented 
from  knowing  the  laws  and  precepts  of  eternal  life  for 
themselves.  They  must  take  Christianity  as  hearsay. 
The  Bible  may  be  in  their  hands,  but  to  them  it  is  a 
sealed  book  for  ever. 

In  sickness  and  sorrow,  in  distance  and  solitude,  they 
must  be  dependent  on  the  time  and  teaching  of  others,  for 
the  great  consolation  of  the  trials  of  life.  They  must  he 
indebted  to  man  for  the  wisdom  of  God.  They  must  rely 
on  accident  for  the  knowledge  of  the  truths,  that  can  alone 
sustain  us  in  contentment  and  holiness  on  earth,  and  fill 
our  minds  on  the  death-bed,  with  the  sure  pledges  and 
glorious  convictions  of  immortality. 

Every  child  vuiable  to  read  its  Bible,  is  a  reproach  and 
crime  to  a  Christian  people.  The  uses  of  a  Sunday 
School  are  important  even  in  point  of  public  oi'der:  it 
accustoms  the  infant's  mind  to  regularity,  to  attention,  to 
obedience,  and  to  respect  for  superiors. 

It  withdraws  the  child  from  the  temptations  to  Sabbath- 
breaking,  an  offence  which  grows  with  the  growth,  and 
which  is  known  to  be  one  of  the  most  fruitful  sources  of 
public  crime.  It  often  stimulates  the  parents  to  know- 
ledge and  industry,  for  the  sake  of  the  child. 

And  it  tends  powerfully  to  give  both  child  and  parents  a 
sense  of  the  value  of  good  opinion,  of  the  pleasures  of 
personal  acquirements,  and  the  superiority  of  a  life  of 
personal  order  and  good  conduct,  to  the  recklessness, 
contempt  and  misery,  of  which  the  life  of  ignorance  pre- 
sents such  perpetual  and  melancholy  examples. Croly. 

While  the  world  is  impelled  with  such  violence  in  opposite 
directions ;  while  a  spirit  of  giddiness  and  revolt  is  shed 
upon  the  nations,  and  the  seeds  of  mutation  are  so  thickly 
sown,  the  improvement  of  the  mass  of  the  people  will  be 
our  grand  security ;  in  the  neglect  of  which,  the  polite- 
ness, the  refinement,  and  the"  knowledge  accumulated  in 
the  higher  orders,  weak  and  unprotected,  will  be  exposed 
to  imminent  danger,  and  perish  like  a  garland  in  the 
grasp  of  popular  fury. Robert  Hall. 


WHAT    IS    prayer? 


Prayer  is  the  soul's  sincere  desire, 

Utter'd,  or  unexpressed, 
The  motion  of  a  hidden  fire 

That  trembles  in  the  breast. 
Prayer  is  the  burden  of  a  sigh. 

The  fa'lling  of  a  tear. 
The  upward  glancing  of  an  eye. 

When  none  but  God  is  near. 
Prayer  is  the  simplest  form  of  speech 

That  infant  lips  can  try. 
Prayer  the  sublimest  strains  that  reach 

The  Majesty  on  high. 
Prayer  is  the  Christian's  vital  breath. 

The  Christians  native  air, 
His  watchword  at  the  gates  of  death; 

He  enters  Heaven  with  Prayer. 
Prayer  is  the  contrite  sinner's  voice, 

Returning  from  his  ways  ; 
While  angels  in  their  songs  rejoice. 

And  say, — "  Behold,  he  prays  !  " 
The  saints  in  Prayer  appear  as  one. 

In  word,  and  deed,  and  mind ; 
When  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 

Their  fellowship  they  find. 
Nor  Prayer  is  made  on  earth  alone ; 

The  Holy  Spirit  pleads. 
And  Jesus,  on  the  eternal  throne, 

For  sinners  intercedes. 
Oh  Tliou,  by  whom  we  come  to  God, 

The  Life,  the  Truth,  the  Way, 
The  path  of  Prayer  thyself  hast  trod. 

Lord,  teach  us  how  to  pray  ! ^Montgomery 
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THE  MAHOGANY  TREE. 

(Swictenia  muhoyanij. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  the  foliage  and 
seed-vessel  of  the  tree,  which  produces  that  beautiful 
and  well-known  wood,  mahogany.  The  tree  itself  is 
one  of  the  most  elegant,  if  not  the  largest,  of  the 
country  in  which  it  is  found,  and  frequently  grows  in 
the  crevices  of  rocks,  and  other  places  of  the  same 
description.     The  appearance  of  so  large  a  vegetable 


LEAF  AND  BERRY  OF  THE  MAHOGANY  TREE. 

production  in  such  a  situation  is  extremely  curious 
and  picturesque,  and  is  to  be  accounted  for  from  the 
construction  of  the  seed,  which  is  like  that  of  the 
thistle,  winged,  or  capable  of  being  borne  along  by 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  in  that  manner  deposited 
in  holes  and  fissures  in  the  rocks,  where  it  speedily 
vegetates  and  springs  up.  As  long  as  the  plant 
remains  young,  the  place  in  which  it  is  found  is 
sufficiently  large  for  its  growth,  but  as  it  increases  in 
size,  the  roots  gradually  but  irresistibly  force  asunder 
the  walls  of  their  rocky  prisons,  and  throw  off  large 
portions  of  stone,  thus  by  degrees  penetrating  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  rock.  It  is  not  always,  however, 
found  in  these  situations,  the  largest  timber  being 
produced  in  some  of  the  flat  and  marshy  spots  on 
the  coasts  of  America;  of  this  description  is  that 
known  by  the  name  of  Honduras  Mahogany,  which  is 
much  looser  in  texture  and  of  less  value  than  that 
from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Cuba  and  Hayti. 
This  last  kind  is  known  in  commerce  as  Spanish 
Mahogany,  and  is  chiefly  purchased  for  the  purpose 
of  being  cut  into  veneers.  The  introduction  of  this 
wood  into  England  took  place  about  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  in  the  following  manner. 

A  London  physician  of  the  name  of  Gibbon,  had 
a  brother  the  captain  of  a  West  India  ship.  On  his 
return  to  England,  he  had  several  logs  of  mahogany 
on  board  his  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  ballast,  and  as 
his  brother  was  at  the  time  employed  m  a  building 
project,  he  made  him  a  present  of  the  wood, 
supposing  it  might  be  useful ;  his  carpenter,  however, 
cast  it  on  one  side,  observing  that  it  was  of  too  hard  a 
nature  to  be  worked.  Some  time  after,  Mrs.  Gibbons 
being  in  want  of  a  box  to  hold  candles,  the  cabinet- 
maker was  directed  to  make  it  of  this  same  wood; 
he,  in  his  turn,  made  the  same  objection  as  the 
carpenter,  and  declared  that  it  spoilt  his  tools.  Being 
urged,  however,  to  make  another  trial,  he  at  length 


succeeded;  and,  when  the  box  was  polished,  the 
beautiful  colour  of  its  grain  was  so  apparent  and 
novel,  that  it  became  an  object  of  great  curiosity,  and 
attracted  the  notice,  among  others,  of  the  Duchess 
of  Buckingham,  for  whom  a  bureau  was  made  of  the 
same  material. 

Before  this  time  it  had  been  used  partially  in  the 
West  Indies  for  ship-building,  but  this  new  discovery 
of  its  beauty  soon  brought  it  into  general  use  in  the 
making  of  furniture.  The  chief  supply,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  came  from  the  Island  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  wood  it  exported  was  of  the  finest  description ; 
but  since  then,  the  constant  demand  has  nearly  ex- 
hausted the  island,  and  it  is  now,  as  we  have  already 
said,  chiefly  brought  from  the  Spanish  Main  and 
several  of  the  larger  West  India  Islands.  There  is 
a  species  of  Mahogany  which  grows  in  the  East 
Indies,  the  Swietenia  fcbrifuga,  which  grows  to  a  much 
larger  size  than  the  American  tree,  it  is  also  much 
heavier,  but  the  colour  of  the  wood  is  of  a  dirty 
dark  red. 

It  is  a  doubt  whether  mankind  are  most  indebted  to  those, 
who,  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold  from  the  mine  of 
literature,  or  to  those,  who,  like  Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it, 
fix  its  real  value,  and  give  it  currency  and  utility.  For  all 
the  practical  purposes  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in  a 
prison,  as  in  the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those  who 
release  her  from  her  cobvvebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  live 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating,  if  not  of  discovering 
her. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  12th. 

1530  Florence  taken  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  From  this  time 
Tuscany  has  formed  part  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

1806  Buenos  Ayres  retaken  by  the  Spaniards. 
TUESDAY,  13th. 

1667  Expired  at  Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  Charles  I. 
(Seepage  50.) 

1792  Queen  Adelaide  born. 

1822  An  extensive  and  destructive  earthquake  happened  m  Syria, 
which  overthrew  several  cities,  and  killed  above  20,000  per- 
sons in  a  few  minutes. 

WEDNESDAY,  14th. 

1457  The  Book  of  Psalms  printed  by  Faust  and  Schoeffer.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  printed  books  on  record. 

1802  A  most  destructive  fire  took  place  at  Liverpool,  in  which  goods 
to  the  value  of  a  million  of  money  were  destroyed. 
THURSDAY,  15th. 

Assumption  of  the  Virgin. — This   festival  was  instituted   about 

the  year  778,  in  honour  of  the  miraculous  ascent  of  the  body  of  the 

Virgin  Mary,  and  is  still  observed  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 

Churches  with  much  splendour,  especially  in  Sicily. 

1769  Napoleon  Buonaparte  born  at  Ajaccio,  in  Corsica. 

1784  M.  Lunardis  first  ascent  in  London  in  a  balloon. 
FRIDAY,  16th. 

1825  Captain   Franklin   succeeded   in  tracing  the   course  of   the 
Mackenzie  River,  in  North  America,  till  he  reached  the  sea. 
SATURDAY,  17th. 

1657  Died  the  English  Admiral,  Blake.  He  was  the  rival  and  con- 
stant opponent  of  Van  Tromp  and  De  Ruyter,  and  by  his 
splendid  successes,  established  the  superiority  of  the  British 
navy  over  that  of  her  formidable  enemy  the  Dutch. 

1809  Died,  at  Birmingham,  his  native  town,  Mattliew  Boltnn,  bj 
whom  the  well-icnown  manufactory  of  Soho,  near  Birming- 
ham, was  erected.  He  was  in  the  eighty-first  year  of  his 
age,  and  was  attended  to  the  grave  by  six  hundred  of  his  own 
workmen. 

SUNDAY,  18th. 
Eleventh  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1502  The  Island  of  St.  Helena  discovered.  This  small  rocky  spot,  in 
the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  has  been  rendered  famous 
by  being  the  place  chosen  by  the  Allied  Sovereigns  for  the  exile 
of  Buonaparte.  It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  English 
in  1674,  and  is  invaluable  as  a  place  for  the  East  India  fleet 
to  supply  themselves  witli  fresh  water. 

1572  The  ceremony  of  marriage,  between  Henry  IV.  of  France 
and  Margaret  of  Valois,  was  performed  outside  the  door  of 
the  Church  of  Notre  Dame  ;  the  King  was  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  church,  being  a  Hugonot. 

1746  Lords  Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino  were  decapitated  on  Tower 
Hill,  for  the  part  they  had  taken  in  the  Scotch  Rebellion. 
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ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL. 
Ethelbert,  the  Saxon  King  of  Kent,  soon  after 
his  conversion  to  Christianity,  founded  the  church  of 
Canterbury;  and,  determining  to  form  similar  esta- 
bhshments  in  other  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he  next 
fixed  upon  Rochester.  This  was  called  by  the  Saxons, 
Hroffe-ceastei',  that  is,  Roffes  city,  so  named,  it  is  said, 
from  one  Roffe,  a  chief,  who  first  began  to  build  there. 
The  see  of  Rochester  was  founded  about  the  year 
COO  ;  but  although  one  of  the  most  ancient,  it  is  one 
of  the  smallest  in  the  kingdom.  The  manor  of 
Bromley  was  given  to  it  in  the  eighth  century  j  and 
the  bishops  of  Rochester  have  ever  since  had  a 
palace  there.  The  benefactions  to  this  see  have  been 
few,  and,  indeed,  at  present  its  revenues  are  extremely 
small ;  one  great  cause  of  whjch  may  be  found  in 
the  frequent  and  ruinous  inroads  made  by  the  Danes. 
At  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  the  church  of  Rochester 
was  in  such  a  state  of  poverty,  that  divine  service 
could  not  be  kept  up  in  it ;  but  it  was  soon  after- 
wards re-established,  chiefly  by  the  zeal  and  influence 
of  Lanfranc,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Cathedral  is  in  the  form  of  a  double  cross, 
and  consists  of  a  body  and  two  aisles.  It  extends, 
from  the  west  door  to  the  choir  steps,  150  feet,  and 
thence  to  the  east  window,  156  feet,  being  in  all,  306 
feet.  At  the  entrance  into  the  choir  is  a  great  cross- 
aisle  (or  west  transept),  over  the  centre  of  which 
stands  the  tower,  now  presenting  a  modern  appear- 
ance, in  consequence  of  a  restoration  made  ten  years 
since,  when  the  spire  which  surmounted  it  was  taken 
away.  The  length  of  the  west  transept,  from  north 
to  south,  is  122  feet.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  choir, 
between  the  bishop's  throne  and  the  high  altar,  is 
another  cross-aisle  (or  east  transept),  about  90  feet 
across.  Between  these  two  transepts  on  the  north 
side,  adjoining  the  church,  stands  an  old  ruined 
tower,  not  higher  than  the  roof  of  the  church.  It 
was  called  the  five-bell  tower,  and  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  William  Rufus,  by  the  famous  Gundulph,  the 
thirtieth  Bishop,  for  the  purpose  of  containing  bells, 
or  perhaps  as  a  rejjository  for  records.  It  is  also 
sometimes  called  the  Mint.  This  tower  is  of  amazing 
strength,  the  walls  being  ten  feet  in  thickness,  though 
the  whole  forms  a  square  of  only  forty  feet  on  the 
outside.  The  same  Gundulph  is  celebrated  for  building 
the  keep  or  great  tower  of  Rochester  Castle,  which 
is  still  nearly  perfect  as  to  its  outward  figtu'e,  and  is 
one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  Norman  castle- 
architecture  now  existing  in  England.  He  was  also 
employed  in  constructing  the  White  Tower,  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

The  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  the  noble  west 
front,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  its  parts,  were 
the  work  of  the  same  skilful  architect.  The  north 
side  of  the  west  transept  was  erected  after  a  confla- 
gration, which  had  destroyed  a  great  portion  of  the 
structure,  in  1179,  and  the  south  side  was  added 
early  in  the  following  century.  The  choir  and  east 
transept  were  built  in  the  reigns  of  John  and 
Henry  the  Third,  from  the  produce  of  oblations 
made  at  the  shrine  of  St.  William.  This  saint  was 
a  pious  and  wealthy  baker,  a  native  of  Scotland,  who 
had  undertaken  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem ;  but,  when 
on  the  road  to  Canterbury,  he  was  robbed  and  mur- 
dered by  his  servant,  near  Rochester  ;  and,  having 
been  buried  in  the  Cathedral,  was  canonized  on  ac- 
count of  some  miracles  which  were  alleged  to  have 
been  performed  at  his  tomb. 

The  west  front  is  very  beautiful,  but  exhibits  dif- 
ferent periods  of  architecture.  The  principal  door- 
way opens  in  a  recess,  under  a  bold  semicircular 
arch,  which  is  richly  ornara^utea.     The  wall  above 


this  arch  seems  to  have  been  divided  into  ranges 
of  niches  with  small  arches  over  them,  adorned  with 
zig-zag  mouldings.  Many  of  these  niches  end  ab- 
ruptly, having  evidently  been  cut  through,  to  make 
way  for  the  grand  west  window.  This  window  is  of 
a  later  age  than  the  parts  just  described  j  and,  having 
shared  in  the  late  alterations,  has  a  look  of  freshness 
which  does  not  harmonize  with  the  other  parts.  The 
extensive  repairs  made  in  Rochester  cathedral  were, 
however,  in  a  great  degree,  required,  on  the  score  of 
safety,  some  of  the  pillars  on  the  south-east  side 
having  evidently  got  out  of  the  perpendicular. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  there  is  a  descent  of 
several  steps  into  the  nave,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  retains  its  original  character:  the  first  five 
columns  on  each  side,  and  half  of  the  sixth,  being  in 
the  massive  Norman  style,  with  plain  capitals  sup- 
porting semicircular  ornamented  arches.  No  two  of 
the  columns  on  the  same  side  are  alike,  though  each 
exactly  agrees  with  the  one  immediately  facing  it  in 
the  opposite  row.  Above  the  arches  is  another  tier,  of 
the  same  size,  between  which  are  smaller  arches,  with 
short,  thick  columns.  Here  is  also  a  gallery  commu- 
nicating with  the  circular  staircases  in  the  angles  of 
the  west  front.  The  more  eastern  arches  of  the  nave 
are  in  a  less  ancient  style,  having  rich  grooved  mould- 
ings, and  rising  from  clusters  of  slender  pillars.  The 
roof  is  of  timber,  on  the  parts  supporting  which  are 
carved  figures  of  angels  with  shields  of  arms. 

A  flight  of  ten  steps  leads  into  the  choir  through 
a  plain  arch,  under  a  simple  stone  screen,  on  which 
are  the  organ- gallery  and  organ.  The  architecture 
of  this  part  of  the  building  is  of  the  pointed  style 
throughout.  The  choir  was  newly  paved  and  pewed, 
about  1743,  when  an  altar-piece,  the  bishop's  throne, 
and  stalls  for  the  dean  and  chapter,  were  added. 

The  west  transept  is  nearly  in  the  same  style. 
The  east  transept  is  divided  into  two  aisles,  over  the 
easternmost  of  which,  in  both  divisions,  are  apart- 
ments, ascended  by  winding  staircases  in  the  wall. 
In  these  were  nightly  deposited  the  vestments,  jewels, 
sacred  vessels,  and  other  treasures  belonging  to  the 
altars  and  shrines  of  St.  William,  St.  Paulinus,  and 
others,  which  stood  in  different  parts  of  the  choir. 
The  northern  part  of  this  transept  is  called  the 
chapel  of  St.  William,  from  the  reputed  saint  whose 
remains  were  there  enshrined.  The  crypt,  extending 
.beneath  a  great  part  of  the  structure,  has  been 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  the  Norman  age;  but  it  is 
probably  not  so  ancient  as  the  west  front,  or  as 
Gundulph's    tower. 

Many  ancient  and  curious  monuments  are  found 
in  this  cathedral.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  a 
plain  stone  chest,  standing  in  the  south-east  comer 
of  the  choir,  said  to  have  contained  the  remains  of 
Bishop  Gundiilph ;  under  the  next  window  to  this, 
westward,  is  another  stone  chest,  over  which  is  the 
figure  of  a  bishop  carved  in  Petworth  marble.  There 
are  other  similar  receptacles  of  the  dead,  well  worthy 
of  notice,  particularly  a  fine  monument,  partly  of 
alabaster,  of  Walter  de  Merton,  founder  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  but  of  modern  date,  compared  with 
that  of  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  The  east  aisle  of 
St.  William's  chapel  contains  the  monument  of  Bishop 
Warner,  who,  besides  other  important  charities, 
founded  Bromley  College,  a  comfortable  asylum  for 
widows  of  clergymen.  A  richly-coloured  tomb  and 
figure  of  one  of  the  early  bishops  was  discovered, 
during  the  repairs  made  by  Mr.  Cottingham. 

In  the  south  part  of  the  west  transept,  is  the 
monument,  with  a  bust,  of  R.  Watts  Esq.,  who  was 
recorder  of  Rochester,  and  member  of  Parliament  in 
the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.     He  died  in  1579,  and 
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6y  his  will  founded  an  alms-house  in  Rochester,  under 
strange  terms  and  conditions,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  inscription  in  front  of  the  house,  which 
is  in  the  midst  of  the  city. 

Richard  Watts,  Esq.,  by  his  ■will,  dated  22nd  August, 
1579,  founded  this  charity  for  six  poor  travellers,  who,  not 
being  Rogues  or  Proctors,  may  receive  gratis,  for  one 
night,  lodging,  entertainment,  and  four-pence  each  ;  &c. 

This  old  house  is  neatly  kept,  and  the  object  of  the 
founder  fulfilled.  There  is  a  good-sized  room,  in 
which  the  poor  travellers  take  tea,  and  they  have 
small  but  clean  beds  in  separate  rooms. 

The  reason  sometimes  given  for  Mr.  Watts's  ex- 
cluding proctors  from  a  share  in  his  hospitable  design, 
is,  that  when  suflFering  under  an  alarming  illness,  he 
had  employed  a  proctor  to  make  his  will ;  and  that, 
on  his  unexpected  recovery,  he  found  that  the  lawyer 
had  made  over  the  estates  to  himself !  But  the  most 
probable  explanation  is,  that  he  disliked  those  Proc- 
tors, otherwise  Procurators,  who,  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  had  dispensations  from  the  Pope  to  absolve 
the  queen's  subjects  from  their  allegiance.  The  man- 
sion which  he  left  to  be  sold  for  this  endowment,  was 
called  Satis;  and  it  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  the  following  circumstance.  Mr.  Watts  had  the 
honour  of  entertaining  Queen  Elizabeth  at  this  house 
on  one  of  her  progresses.  On  this  occasion,  he  apolo- 
gized to  his  Sovereign  on  her  departure,  for  the  small- 
ness  and  inconvenience  of  his  residence  j  to  which  she 
replied  shortly,  but  to  the  point,  by  the  word  "  Satis" 
(Sufficient). 

ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  III.  Lord  Bacon. 
Francis  Bacon,  the  son  of  Sir  Nicholas  and  Lady 
Anne  Bacon,  was  born  at  York- House  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  22nd  of  January,  1560-1.  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  so  struck  by  the  steadiness  and  ability  which  he 
displayed,  at  a  very  early  age,  that  she  called  him 
"  her  young  lord  keeper."  He  was  entered  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  June  10,  1573,  and  is 
said,  not  only  to  have  mastered  all  the  branches  of 
science,  as  they  were  then  taught,  before  he  was 
sixteen,  but  to  have  arrived  at  the  opinions  he  after- 
wards entertained,  of  the  impossibility  of  acquiring 
a  true  knowledge  of  the  lavv's  of  nature,  without  a 
complete  change  in  the  manner  of  studying  them. 
On  leaving  Cambridge,  he  went  to  reside  under  the 
roof  of  Sir  Aniias  Powlet,  the  English  ambassador 
at  Paris,  whose  opinion  of  his  ability  and  discretion 
was  such,  that  he  intrusted  him  with  an  important 
commission  to  the  queen,  which  he  executed  to  his 
complete  satisfaction.  At  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
published,  A  Succint  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,  the 
fruit  of  his  observation  on  the  continent.  After  his 
return,  which  took  place  upon  his  father's  death,  he 
entered  himself  of  Gray's  Inn,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  the  law,  though  he  was  so  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  his  intended  profession,  that  he  took 
a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  whole  state  of  science, 
and  planned,  and  probably  sketched,  the  philosophi- 
cal work,  which  is  the  great  monument  of  his 
fame.  His  progress  in  his  professional  and  public 
life,  was  less  rapid  than  might  have  been  expected, 
from  his  extraordinary  powers  and  family  influence : 
but  at  last,  in  1616-17,  he  was  raised  to  the  highest 
dignity  of  his  profession,  that  of  Lord  Chancellor, 
having  passed  through  the  offices  of  Solicitor  and 
Attorney  General,  and  that  of  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  and  acquired  a  great  reputation,  by 
many  learned  works.  He  was  created  Baron  Veru- 
1am  in  1618,  and  afterwards.  Viscount  St.  Alban's. 
Lord  Bacon  is  justly  considered  as  the  father  of 
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modern  science.  The  great  doctrine  which  he 
taught,  and  which  was  soon  to  be  followed  so  suc- 
cessfully by  Newton,  was,  that  the  foundation  of  all 
reasoning  on  scientific  subjects  must  be  laid  in  facts, 
collected  by  patient  observation.  The  laws  of  na- 
ture can  only  be  discovered  by  observing  the  opera- 
tions of  nature :  and  it  is  not  till  they  are  certainly 
established  by  observation  and  experiment,  that 
they  can  be  made  the  subjects  of  reasoning,  and 
pushed  to  their  consequences.  It  was  a  favourite 
saying  of  this  great  man's,  "  that  the  kingdom  of 
science,  like  the  kingdom  of  God,  could  only  be 
entered  in  the  character  of  a  child  j"  another  was, 
that  "  a  blind  man  in  the  right  road,  would  outstrip 
a  swift  runner  in  a  wrong  one."  He  employed  all 
his  powers  in  establishing  this  new  method,  the 
importance  of  which  was  foreseen  by  him,  and  is 
constantly  receiving  additional  proof.  He  pointed 
out  the  principal  errors  by  which  the  human  mind  is 
apt  to  be  misled  J  and  laid  down  numerous  rules, 
for  contriving  and  conducting  profitable  experiments ; 
but  he  did  not  himself  leave  any  successful  example 
of  his  own  method,  and  was  even  behind  some  of 
his  contemporaries,  especially  Galileo,  in  scientific 
knowledge.  His  language  is  so  stately,  so  rich  in 
figures  and  comparisons  of  extraordinary  force  and 
aptness,  so  nervous,  and  yet  full,  that  the  admirer  of 
Bacon  is  justly  attached  to  the  very  words  of  his  mas- 
ter :  and  the  Christian  is  gratified  by  the  powerful  and 
splendid  passages,  in  which  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus 
is  professed  by  this  great  philosopher.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  here  inserting  one  short  composition  of  his. 

The  Student's  Prayer. 

"  To  God  the  Father,  God  the  Word,  God  the  Spirit, 
we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  hearty  supplica- 
tions 3  that  he,  remembering  the  calamities  of  man- 
kind, and  the  pilgrimage  of  this  our  life,  in  which 
we  wear  out  days  few  and  evil,  would  please  to  02Den 
to  us  new  refreshments,  out  of  the  fountains  of  his 
goodness,  for  the  alleviating  our  miseries.  This  also 
we  humbly  and  earnestly  beg,  that  human  things  may 
not  prejudice  such  as  are  divine  5  neither,  that  from  the 
unlocking  of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of 
a  greater  natural  light,  any  thing  of  incredulity ,  or 
intellectual  night,  may  arise  in  our  minds  towards  divine 
mysteries.  But  rather,  that  by  our  mind  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purged,  from  fancy  and  vanities,  and 
yet  subject  and  perfectly  given  up  to  the  divine 
oracles,  there  may  be  given  unto  faith,  the  things 
that  are  faith's. — Amen." 

Painful,  most  painful  it  is  to  hear,  that  this  great, 
and  in  mind  and  knowledge,  Christian  philosopher,  fell 
uito  a  great  sin  ;  and  that  not  from  any  strong  temp- 
tation, not  in  any  doubtful  matter,  but  in  the  obvious 
and  easy  duty  of  judicial  integrity.  He  was  accused 
and  convicted  of  having  received  bribes,  and  that 
frequently,  and  to  a  great  amount,  "  to  blind  his  eyes 
therewith."  This  conviction  was  followed  by  a  heavy 
fine  and  by  disgrace,  from  which  he  never  entirely 
recovered  himself.  We  are  told  by  Rushworth,  that 
"  he  treasured  up  nothing  for  himself  or  his  family, 
but  was  over-indulgent  to  his  servants,  and  connived 
at  their  takings,  and  their  ways  betrayed  him  into  that 
error:"  and  that  "though  gifts  rendered  him  sus- 
pected for  injustice,  yet  never  any  decree  made  by  him 
was  reversed  as  unjust."  This  is  some  palliation  of  the 
crime,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Let  us  hope  that  his  fall  was  followed  by  a  godly 
sorrow,  working  repentance  j  and,  with  respect  to 
ourselves,  let  it  remind  us  of  the  vast  superiority  of 
religious  practice  over  religious  knowledge.  If  ye 
know  these  things,  happy  are  ye  if  ye  do  them. 

T.  K.  A. 


so 
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In  the  parish  of  Kirkoswald,  upon  the  north-west 
pomt  of  a  rocky  angle  of  the  coast  turning  towards 
Girvan,  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  and  once  cele- 
brated Turnberry  Castle.  It  originally  belonged  to 
Alexander  Earl  of  Carrick,  who  died  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  left  three  daughters.  The  eldest,  named 
Margaret,  married  to  Allen  Lord  of  Galloway  5 
Isabella  3  and  Adama,  the  youngest,  who  espoused 
Henry  Lord  Hastings.  Isabella  the  second  daugh- 
ter, married  Robert  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale,  in 
1274;  and  from  this  marriage'  sprung  the  kings  of 
Scotland,  of  the  race  of  Stuart.  The  successors  of 
Bruce,  till  the  period  when  they  ascended  the  throne 
of  Scotland,  were  styled  Earls  of  Carrick. 

Turnberry  Castle  was  in  the,  hands  of  the  English 
in  the  expedition  of  King  Edward  the  First.  In 
1306,  Bruce,  having  taken  shelter  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran,  sent  from  thence  a  trusty  confidant  into 
Carrick,  to  learn  how  his  vassals  in  that  territory 
stood  affected  to  the  cause  of  their  ancient  lord. 
If  he  saw  that  the  dispositions  of  the  people  were 
favourable,  the  messenger  was  directed  to  make  a 
signal  on  a  day  appointed,  by  lighting  a  fire  on  an 
eminence,  above  the  Castle  of  Turnberry.  The 
messenger  found  the  English  in  possession  of  Car- 
rick ;  Percy  with  a  numerous  garrison  at  Turnberry ; 
the  country  dispirited,  and  in  thraldom ;  no  one 
ready  to  espouse  the  party  of  Bruce ;  and  many 
whose  inclinations  were  hostile. 

From  the  first  dawn  of  the  day  appointed  for  the 
signal,  Bruce  anxiously  looked  towards  the  coast  of 
Carrick,  and,  soon  after  noon,  perceiving  a  fire  on 
the  eminence  above  Turnberry,  he  flew  to  his  boats ; 
but  night  surprised  him  and  his  associates  while  they 
were  yet  on  the  sea.  Guided  by  the  fire,  they 
reached  the  shore,  where  the  messenger  met  them, 
and  reported  that  thert  was  no  hope  of  aid  :  "  Trai- 
tor!" exclaimed  Bruce,  "why  did  you  make  the 
signal."  "  I  made  no  signal,"  was  the  reply;  "  but 
observing  a  fire  on  the  eminence,   I  feax-ed  it  might 


deceive  you,  and  I  hastened  hither  to  warn  you  from 
the  coast." 

Amidst  the  dangers  which  encompassed  him, 
Bruce  hesitated  what  to  avoid,  or  what  to  encounter. 
At  length,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  courage  and 
despair,  he  resolved  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise. 
He  attacked  the  English,  who  were  carelessly  can- 
toned in  the  neighbourhood  of  Turnberry,  put  them  to 
the  sword,  and  pillaged  their  quarters.  Percy,  from 
the  castle,  heard  the  uproar,  yet  durst  not  issue 
against  an  unknown  enemy.  Bruce,  with  his  follow- 
ers, not  exceeding  three  hundred  in  number,  remained 
for  some  time  near  Turnberry ;  but,  succours  having 
arrived  from  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  he  sought 
shelter  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Carrick. 

Some  years  after  this,  Bruce  stormed  Turnberry 
Castle,  and  pursuing  his  policy  of  disabling  all  the 
fortifications  of  this  kind  which  fell  into  his  posses- 
sion, nearly  destroyed  it;  the  ruins  which  remain  are 
those  of  the  original  castle,  for  it  does  not  appear 
ever  to  have  been  rebuilt.  He  saw  that  the  English, 
by  means  of  forts  judiciously  placed,  had  maintained 
themselves  in  Scotland  with  little  aid  from  their 
sov'creign,  and  wished  to  prevent  such  a  misfortune 
from  occurring  for  the  future ;  perhaps  also  he  appre- 
hended, that  when  the  country  should  become  set- 
tled in  peace,  the  possession  of  fortified  castles 
might  render  his  own  barons  no  less  formidable  than 
the  English  garrisons  had  been. 

The  situation  of  the  Castle  of  Turnberry  is  ex- 
tremely delightiiil,  having  a  full  view  of  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  and  its  shores.  Upon  the  land-side,  it  over- 
looks a  rich  plain  of  about  600  acres  J  bounded  by 
hills  which  rise  beautifully  around,  lucre  are  still 
to  be  seen  the  vestige  of  a  ditch,  and  part  of  the 
buttresses  of  the  drawbridge. Beauties  of  Scotland. 


Those  who  understand  the  value  of  time,  treat  it  as  pru- 
dent people  do  their  money ;  they  make  a  little  go  a  great 
way. Hanway, 
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II. 


HERALDRY. 
Metals.    Colours. 


In  a  former  paper  on  Heraldry,  we  treated  of  the 
Shield  3  in  the  present,  we  will  enter  on  the  Tinc- 
tures, used  in  Heraldry. 

Shields  were  originally  covered  on  the  outside, 
either  with  a  plate  of  metal,  a  hard  wood,  or  the 
thick  skin  of  some  animal.  The  metal  shield  of  a 
remarkable  person  would  soon  become  washed  either 
with  gold  or  silver ;  the  wood  would  in  a  short  time 
be  painted,  or  the  skin  would  be  selected  with  regard 
to  beauty.     Hence  the  Tinctures  of  Heraldry. 

The  most  simple  jjlan  of  dividing  these  Tinctures, 
is  to  consider  them  as  three  j — Metals,  Colours,  and 
Furs.     To  begin  with  the 

Metals. 
Two  only  are  used  in  Heraldry,  namely.  Gold,  and 
Silver,  which  are  called  by  their  French  names, 
Or,  and  Argent ;  indeed,  we  may  remark,  once  for 
all,  that  the  language  of  Heraldry  is  generally 
drawn  from  the  French.  Of  these  metals.  Or,  both 
from  its  splendour,  and  from  the  superior  value  of 
the  metal  itself,  ranks  first:  in  painting  these 
Tinctures,  yellow,  of  which  chrome  is  the  best,  is 
substituted  for  Or,  and  white  for  Argent,  when  the 
metals  themselves  cannot  be  laid  onj  in  engravings. 
Or  is  represented  by  an  indefinite  number  of  minute 
spots  spread  over  the  shield,  while  urgent  is  left  by 
the  engraver  plain,  as  in  the  annexed  examples. 


(yellow.) 


ARGENT,    SILVER, 

(white.) 


Though  Heraldry  uses  only  two  metals  she  has 
been  more  liberal  in  the 

Colours, 
of  which  she  permits  seven — which  are  thus  named  3 
Gules    (red),   Azure    (blue).    Vert    (green),     Purpurc 
(purple),  Sable  (black),  Tennd  (orange),  and  Sanguine 
(blood  colour.) 

Gules,  which  is  a  brilliant  shade  of  red,  has  by 
many  been  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  colour 
of  blood.  Indeed,  we  may  easily  imagine  a  wari-ior, 
proud  of  his  shield  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of  a 
formidable  antagonist  3  or  that  some  follower,  per- 
haps a  son,  who  had  with  great  hazard  rescued 
the  bloody  corjise  to  which  his  affections  were  united, 
might  determine,  either  in  warlike  pride,  or  in  the 
warmth  of  piety,  that  the  blood-stained  shield  should 
never  again  depart  out  of  his  house.  This  might  be 
accepted  as  a  reason  why  Gules  was  admitted  among 
the  colours  of  Heraldry  3  indeed,  in  the  coat-armour 
of  the  noble  houses  of  Hay  and  Keith,  and  in  the 
imperial  coat  of  Austria,  Gules  was  introduced  as 
representing  blood;  but  the  legends  which  prove  this 
are  better  referred  to  another  paper.  The  etymology 
of  the  word,  however,  would  point  to  another  origin, 
and  one  which,  with  our  ancestors,  was  second  only 
to  their  habit  of  war,  a  fondness  for  the  chase. 
Gules,  is  evidently  derived  from  the  French  gucule,  a 
word  signifying  the  jaws  and  throat  of  an  animal, 
particularly  the  dog — whence  our  vulgar  word  gullet  : 
and  when  we  remember  the  beauty  of  the  colour  of 
that  part  of  the  animal,  the  constant  display  of  it  by 
the  dog,  both  in  the  cry  of  the  chase,  and  in  his 
fawning  on  his  master,  and  the  affection  which  exists 
between  the   sportsman   and   his    hound,   we   may 


our,Es,  (reel.) 


AZURE,  (blue.) 


VERT,  (green)., 


prooably  conclude  that  this  was  one 
reason  why  the  colour  was  selected. 
In  painting,  Gules  will  be  well  repre- 
sented by  a  mixture  of  vermilion,  with 
a  little  lake  and  white  5  in  engraving, 
it  is  delineated  by  a  sei'ies  of  fine  per- 
pendicular lines. 

Azure,  the  second  colour  used  in  Heraldry,  is 
probably  taken  from  the  clear  blue  of  the  heavens. 
The  shields  of  the  Saxon  Kings  of  England  and  the 
Kings  of  France  will  appear  to  fortify  this  opinion  j 
but  the  description  of  these  shields 
must  also  be  deferred,  because,  at  pre- 
sent, the  reader  is  not  informed  suffi- 
ciently in  the  terms  of  Heraldry.  In 
painting.  Azure  is  well  produced  by 
ultra-marine,  with  a  slight  admixture 
of  white;  in  engraving,  the  colour  is 
designated  by  fine  horizontal  lines. 

We  may  well  conceive  that  Vert,  the  third  colour 
in  Heraldry,  is  taken  from  hunting 
scenes,  and  the  green  shades  of  the 
forest.  Vert  is  grass-green,  and  pro- 
duced by  the  combination  of  yellow 
and  blue.  It  is  represented  by  the  en- 
graver by  lines  falling,  diagonally,  from 
the  dexter*  (or  right  hand)  and  upper 
part  of  the  shield  to  the  base. 

PuRPURE. — The  language  of  heraldiy  is  generally 
derived  from  the  French ;  this  word,  however,  retains 
its  original  Greek  aspect,  and  the  colour  purple,  and 
the  name,  have  evidently  been  handed  down  to  us 
from  the  throne  of  the  Caesars.  There  is,  we  believe, 
some  uncertainty  as  to  what  was  the  exact  shade  of 
the  imperial  purple,  and  it  is  very  possible  that 
Heraldry  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 
The  colovir  purple,  as  appearing  in  coat- armour,  is 
the  compound  tint  of  blue  and  red,  in  which  the  red 
is  just  sufficiently  predominant  to  give  it  warmth,  and 
we  may,  with  every  probability,  connect  this  colour 
with  antiquity,  when  we  consider,  that  the  Popes,  on 
their  obtaining  the  supremacy  at  Rome,  adopted  the 
imperial  colour,  and  from  their  example  it  was  used 
by  noble  ecclesiastics  in  their  armorial  bearings  3  this 
colour,  indeed,  has  generally,  both  in  modern  and 
ancient  heraldry,  originated  with  the  clergy :  never- 
theless, in  the  arms  of  the  kings  of  Leon,  and  of  the 
noble  family  of  Lacey,  earls  of  Lincoln,  there  appears 
a  "  Lion  purpure."  This  colour  is  also  introduced  in 
the  coat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Burton  of  Longnor, 
near  Shrewsbury.  The  learned  Dr.  Burton,  Regius 
professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  is  descended  imme- 
diately from  this  house.  Purpure  is  delineated  in  en- 
gravings by  lines  falling  diagonally  from  the  left-hand 
side  of  the  shield  to  the  base.  The  arms  of  Leon  are 
annexed  in  order  to  give  the  reader  a  first  view  of  the 
complete  heraldic  shield,  a  bearing  on  a  different 
tincture 3  namely  alxo^a. purpure,  on  a  shield  or;  the 
general  mode  of  describing  this  coat  for  the  sake  of 
brevity  would  be  "  Or,  a  lion  rampant  purpure." 


punruRE,  (purplej 


ARMS   OF   LEON, 

n  shield,  or;  lion  v.impMnt, 

purpure. 


*  In  speaking  of  the  dexter  and  sinister  (or  left  liand)  parts  of  a 
shield,    it  is  always    supposed  that  the   shield  is    carried  on  the 
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SADLS,  (black.) 


Sable. — Tlie  ancient  wan-ior  armed  himself  in 
black,  probably  under  the  idea  that  his  appearance 
■would  be  more  terrific  to  his  enemy.  It  is  possible 
that,  in  some  cases.  Sable  was  chosen  as  a  mourning 
tint  for  the  loss  of  some  favourite  leader. 
A  modern  instance  of  this  feeling  oc- 
curs in  the  conduct  of  the  Brunswick 
Hussars,  who,  after  the  death  in  battle 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Brunswick,  always 
appeared  in  the  field  in  black.  The 
engraver  delineates  Sable  by  perpen- 
dicular and  horizontal  lines  crossing 
each  other. 

Tenne  and  Sanguine,  which  are  orange  and  blood 
colour,  are  terms  mentioned  in  old  books  on  Heraldry. 
Their  use,  however,  in  blazonry,  is  so  rare  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  suspicion,  that,  whenever  they  were  borne 
it  was  merely  the  fanciful  deviation  of  some  in- 
dividual, and  not  the  habit  of  any  house.  They  are 
now,  we  believe,  never  introdnced.  I'enne  probably 
has  given  rise  to  the  word  Tawney.  In  foreign 
Heraldry,  Tenne  is  borne  by  the  royal  family  of 
Holland,  in  allusion,  it  is  supposed,  to  the  principality 
of  Orange. 

In  Blazonry,  colour  is  never  blazoned  on  colour, 
nor  metal  on  metal ;  the  interchange  is  universally 
required. 

As  this  paper  on  colour  is  necessarily  extended  to  a 
length  too  great  to  admit,  at  present,  the  description 
of  the  Furs,  we  will  close  it  by  stating  what  colours 
and  metals  have  been  more  generally  borne  by  the 
different  grades  of  society  among  our  ancestors. 

Royal  houses  and  the  great  noblesse,  generally,  in 
their  ai'ms  adopted  the  more  brilliant  contrasts,  and 
used  Or  very  constantly  interchanged  with  Gules  or 
Azure.  The  coats  of  England  and  France  are 
familiar  examples  of  this.  A  vast  majority  of  the 
noble  followers  of  William  the  Conqueror  used  also 
the  same  metal  and  colours,  and  so  generally,  that  a 
very  few  only  lowered  the  brilliant  effect  of  these 
combinations,  by  admitting  the  colder  tincture  Argent. 
Vert,  though  a  beautiful  colour  in  itself,  has  been 
very  little  used  in  Heraldry.  We  are  not  aware  that 
any  royal  house  has  adopted  this  colour.  However, 
though  its  appearance  is  not  frequent  in  coat-armour, 
it  has  still,  in  a  few  instances,  been  selected  by  some 
of  the  most  ancient  houses  in  the  kingdom,  and 
also  by  some  who  v.-ere  very  noble.  Among  these 
we  will  mention  the  baronial  families  of  Berners 
and  Poynings,  and  the  knightly  house  of  Drury,  of 
Saxham,  in  Suffolk.  The  family  of  Drury  is  still 
remaining  in  the  male  line,  though  its  origin  is  as 
ancient  as  the  Conquest.  To  these  we  may  add  the 
very  ancient  house  of  Whitmore,  of  Apley  Park, 
in  Shropshire.  All  these  families,  distinguished  by 
antiquity,  admitted  Vert  in  their  armorial  ensigns. 

The  generality  of  the  Enghsh  gentle-houses  who 
bore  arms,  do  not  appear  to  have  assumed  splendid 
tinctures  in  their  heraldry.  Azure  they  freciuently 
combined  with  argent;  gules  they  mostly  interchanged 
with  the  same  metal  5  but  the  contrast  they  com- 
monly used  was  the  most  modest  of  all,  argent 
and  sable.mWe  will  mention  a  few  instances  of  this 
blazonry  among  the  English  gentry,  premising  that 
many  of  the  families  noticed  are  of  extreme  anti- 
quity,— none  of  later  date  than  from  three  to  four 
hundred  years. 

In  Lancashire,  Hoghton  of  Hoghton ;  in  Cheshire, 
Warburton,  of  both  branches;  in  Nottinghamshire, 
Clifton  of  Clifton ;  in  Derbyshire,  Harpur  of  Calke ; 
in  Leicestershire,  Burton  of  Stockeston ;  in  North- 
person  of  the  warrior,  and,  consequently,  the  dexter  part  is  oppo* 
tito  the  left  hand  of  the  spectator.  •  • 


amptonshire,  Langham  of  Cottesbroke ;  in  Stafford- 
shire, Wrottesley  of  Wrottesley;  Pigot,  of  Pats 
Hull;  Littleton  of  Teddesley;  Lawley,  Lord  AVen- 
lock,  of  Canwell :  in  Shropshire,  Hill  of  Hawkstone ; 
Lyster  of  Rowton;  Cludde  of  Orleton  and  Clud- 
leigh ;  Smythe  Owen  of  Condover :  in  WorcestershirOj 
Sebright  of  Besford;  in  Warwickshire,  Boughton  of 
Lawford,  and  Shuckburgh  of  Shuckburgh ;  in  Glou- 
cestershire, Hale  of  Alderley,  Kingscote  of  Kings - 
cote;  in  Devonshii-e,  Wrey  of  Tawstock,  Prideaux  of 
Netherton,  the  family  of  Buller;  in  Cornwall,  the 
house  of  Trelawney;  in  Hampshire,  the  Astons  of 
Farnham ;  in  Essex,  AViseman  of  Canfield  Hall  j  in 
Sussex,  Mill  of  Camois  Court;  in  Cambridgeshire, 
Cotton  of  Landwadc;  in  Rutlandshire,  Harrington 
of  Redlington;  in  Lincolnshire,  Thorold  of  Syston, 
and  the  House  of  Ingilby;  in  Yorkshire,  Kaye  of 
Woodesham,  Lawson  of  Brough  Hall,  Tempest  of 
Tong,  Stapyltonof  Myton;  and  in  Durham,  Smythe 
of  Esh,  are  some  of  the  instances  which  abound,  of 
gentle  families  who  blazoned  merely  in  the  humble 
tinctures  of  black  and  white. 

In  later  days,  commercial  wealth  has  very  muclx 
interfered  with  family  distinctions ;  and,  in  Heraldry, 
the  more  novel  coats  have  generally  displayed,  per- 
haps, even  a  gaudiness  in  tincture,  with  crowded  and 
discordant  bearings. 

In  our  next  Heraldic  notice  we  will  treat  on  the 
Furs. 


We  read  in  our  books  of  a  delicate  Athenian  being  enter- 
tained by  one  much  given  to  hospitality.  Finding  anon 
that  another  was  received  with  like  courtesy,  and  then  a 
third,  he  grew  very  angry  :  "  I  thought,"  said  he,  "  I  had 
found  a  friend's  house,  but  I  am  fallen  into  an  inn,  to 
entertain  all  comers,  rather  than  a  lodging  for  some  private 
and  especial  friends."  On  this  story,  the  admirable  Hales 
thus  expresses  himself:  "  Let  it  not  offend  any,  that  I 
have  made  Christianity  rather  an  inn,  to  receive  all,  than 
a  private  house,  to  receive  some  few  ;  for  so  both  precept 
and  example  teach  us  to  extend  our  good  offices,  not  to  this 
or  that  man,  but  to  mankind  ;  like  the  sun,  which  ariseth 
not  on  this  or  that  nation,  but  on  all  the  world.  Julian 
observes  of  the  fig-tree,  that  above  all  trees,  it  is  most 
capable  of  grafts  and  scions  of  other  kinds,  so  far  as  that 
all  variety  will  be  brought  to  take  nourishment  from  one 
stock.  Beloved,  a  christian  must  be  like  unto  Julian's  fig- 
tree,  so  universally  compassionate,  that  so  all  sorts  of 
grafts,  by  a  kind  of  Christian  inoculation,  may  be  brought 
to  draw  life  and  nourishment  from  his  root."        Hales. 


A  mouse,  that  had  lived  all  his  life  in  a  chest,  says  the 
fable,  chanced  one  day  to  creep  up  to  the  edge,  and,  peep- 
ing out,  exclaimed  with  wonder,  "  I  did  not  think  the 
world  was  so  large." 

The  first  step  to  knowledge  is,  to  know  that  we  are 
ignorant.  It  is  a  great  point  to  know  our  place:  for  want 
of  this,  a  man  in  private  life,  instead  of  attending  to  the 
affairs  of  his  "  chest,"  is  ever  peeping  out,  and  then  he 
becomes  a  philosopher !  He  must  then  know  every  thing, 
and  presumptuously  pry  into  the  deep  and  secret  councils 
of  God :  not  considering  that  man  is  finite,  he  has  no 
faculties  to  comprehend  and  judge  of  the  great  scheme  of 
things.  We  can  form  no  other  knowledge  of  spiritual 
things,  except  what  God  has  taught  us  in  His  word,  and 
where  He  stops  we  must  stop. Cecil. 


The  note  of  the  cuckoo,  though  uniform,  always  gives 
pleasure,  because  we  feel  that  summer  is  coming ;  but 
this  pleasure  is  mixed  with  melancholy,  because  we  reflect 
that  it  will  so  soon  be  going  again.  This  is  the  consider- 
ation which  imbitters  all  sublunary  enjoyments.  Let  the 
delight  of  my  heart,  then,  be  in  thee,  O  Lord  and  Creator 
of  all  things,  with  whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
of  changing. Bishop  Horne. 


Real  worth  flots  not  with  peoples  fancies,  no  more  than  i 
rock  in  the  sea  rises  and  falls  with  the  tide.— — -FuLtEa. 
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SOCIETY. 

I.     On  the  Provisions  made  for  the 

Progress  of  Society 

A  CAPACITY  of  improvement  seems  to  be  a  character 
of  the  human  species,  both  as  individuals,  and  as 
existing  in  a  community.  By  this  capacity  man  is 
distinguished,  not  only  from  all  the  forms  of  lifeless 
matter,  but  from  all  the  various  tribes  of  the  brute 
creation. 

The  mechanical  and  chemical  laws  of  matter  are 
not  only  unvarying,  but  seem  fitted  to  preserve  all 
things,  either  in  an  unvarying  state,  or  in  a  regular 
rotation  of  changes,  except  where  human  means  in- 
terfere. The  instincts  of  brutes,  as  has  been  often 
remarked,  lead  them  to  no  improvement :  but  in  man, 
not  only  the  faculties  are  open  to  much  cultivation, 
(in  which  point  he  does,  indeed,  stand  far  above  the 
brutes,  but  which  yet  is  not  peculiar  to  our  species), 
but  besides  this,  what  may  be  called  the  instincts  of 
man,  lead  to  th'e  advancement  of  society.  I  mean 
that  he  is  led  to  further  this  object  when  he  has 
another  in  view.  And  this  procedure,  as  far  as 
regards  the  object  which  the  agent  did  not  contem- 
plate, exactly  corresponds  to  that  of  instinct. 

The  workman,  for  instance,  who  is  employed  in 
casting  printing-types,  is  usually  thinking  only  of 
producing  a  commodity  by  the  sale  of  which  he  may 
support  himself.  With  reference  to  this  object,  he  is 
acting,  not  from  any  impulse  that  is  at  all  of  the 
character  of  instinct,  but  from  a  rational  and  deli- 
berate choice.  But  he  is  also,  in  the  very  same  act, 
contributing  most  powerfully  to  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  about  which,  perhaps,  he  has  no  anxiety  or 
thought.  With  reference  to  this  latter  object,  therefore, 
his  procedure  corresponds  to  those  operations  of 
various  animals  which  we  attribute  to  instinct,  since 
they  doubtless  derive  some  immediate  gratification 
from  what  they  are  doing.  So  man  is,  in  the  same 
act,  doing  one  thing  by  choice,  for  his  own  benefit, 
and  another  undesignedly,  under  the  guidance  of 
Providence,  for  the  service  of  the  community. 

II.     On  the  Progress  of  Civilization. 

The  progress  of  any  community  in  civilization,  by 
its  own  internal  means,  must  always  have  begun 
from  a  state  above  that  of  complete  barbarism;  out 
of  which  condition  it  does  not  appear  that  men  ever 
did  or  can  raise  themselves. 

This  statement  is  at  variance  with  the  views  ap- 
parently laid  down  by  several  writers  on  political 
economy,  who  have  described  the  case  of  a  supposed 
race  of  savages,  subsisting  on  those  productions  of 
the  earth  which  grew  of  themselves,  and  on  the  un- 
certain supplies  of  hunting  and  fishing  3  and  have 
then  traced  the  steps  by  which  the  various  arts  of  hfe 
would  by  degrees  have  arisen,  and  advanced  more 
and  more  towards  perfection. 

One  man,  it  is  supposed,  having  acquired  more 
skill  than  his  neighbours  in  the  making  of  bows  and 
arrows,  or  darts,  would  find  it  useful,  both  for  them 
and  for  himself,  to  work  chiefly  at  this  manufacture, 
and  to  exchange  these  implements  for  the  food  pro- 
cured by  others,  instead  of  employing  himself  in  the 
pursuit  of  game.  Another,  from  a  like  cause,  would 
occupy  himself  wholly  in  the  building  of  huts,  or  of 
canoes;  another,  in  preparing  of  skins  for  clothing, 
&c.  And  the  division  of  labour  having  thus  begun, 
the  benefits  of  it  would  be  so  evident,  that  it  would 
rapidly  be  extended,  and  w^ould  lead  each  person  to 
introduce  improvements  into  the  art  to  which  he 
would  have  chiefly  directed  his  attention.  Those  who 
had  studied  the  ha\mts  and  the  habits  of  certain  kinds 
of  wild  animals,  and  had  made  a  trade  of  supplying 


the  community  with  them,  would  be  led  to  tame  such 
species  as  were  adapted  for  it,  in  order  to  secure  a 
supply  of  provisions  when  the  chase  might  prove  in- 
sufficient. Those  who  had  especially  studied  the 
places  of  growth,  and  times  of  ripening,  of  such 
wild  fruits,  or  other  vegetable  productions,  as  were 
in  request,  would  be  induced  to  obtain  a  readier  sup- 
ply, by  cultivating  them  in  suitable  spots.  And  thus, 
the  society  being  divided  into  husbandmen,  shepherds, 
and  artificers  of  various  kinds,  exchanging  the  pro- 
duce of  their  various  labours,  would  advance  with 
more  or  less  steadiness  and  rapidity,  towards  the 
higher  stages  of   civilization. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  description,  as  being  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  views  apparently  laid  dowTi  by  some 
writers;  and  I  have  said  "apparently,"  because  I 
doubt  whether  it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  all,  or  any 
of  them  have  designed  to  maintain  that  this,  or 
something  similar,  is  a  correct  account  of  a  matter 
of  fact;  namely,  that  mankind  universally,  or  some 
portions  of  them,  have  actually  raised  themselves  by 
such  a  process,  from  a  state  of  complete  barbarism. 
Some  have  believed  this ;  but  others  may  have  meant 
merely  that  it  is  possible,  without  contending  that  it 
has  ever  in  fact  occurred ;  and  others,  again,  may 
have  not  even  gone  so  far  as  this,  but  may  have 
intended  merely  to  describe  the  steps,  by  which  such 
a  change  must  take  place,  supposing  it  ever  could 
occur. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  when  we  dismiss  for  a  moment 
all  previous  conjectures,  and  look  around  us  for 
instances,  we  find — I  think,  I  may  safely  affirm, — no 
one  instance  recorded  of  a  tribe  of  savages,  properly 
so  called,  rising  into  a  civilized  state,  without  instruc- 
tion and  assistance  from  people  already  civilized.  And 
we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  accounts  of  various 
savage  tribes,  in  diflferent  parts  of  the  globe,  who 
have  been  visited  from  tinje  to  time  at  considerable 
intervals,  but  have  had  no  settled  intercourse  with 
civilized  people,  and  who  appear  to  continue,  as  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  in  the  same  uncultivated 
state. 

It  will,  perhaps,  have  occurred  to  the  reader,  that 
the  oldest  historical  records  represent  mankind  as 
originally  existing  in  a  state  far  superior  to  that  of 
our  supposed  savages.  The  Book  of  Genesis  describes 
man,  as  not  having  been,  like  the  brutes,  created, 
and  then  left  to  provide  for  himself  by  his  own 
innate  bodily  and  mental  faculties,  but  as  having 
received,  in  the  first  instance,  immediate  Divine  in- 
structions and  communications.  And  so  early,  ac- 
cording to  this  account,  was  the  division  of  labour, 
that  of  the  first  two  men  who  were  born  of  woman, 
the  one  was  a  keeper  of  cattle,  and  the  other  a  tiller 
of  the  ground.  D. 


ON   THE   MUSIC    OF   ORGANS. 

Observe  this  organ  :  mark  how  it  goes  : 

'Tis  not  the  hand  of  him  alone  that  blows 

The  unseen  bellows  ;  nor  the  hand  that  plays 

Upon  the  apparent  note-dividing  keys. 

That  makes  the  well-composed  airs  appear 

Before  the  high  tribunal  of  thine  ear; 

They  both  concur  :  each  acts  his  several  part, 

Th'  one  gives  it  breath ;  the  other  lends  it  art. 

Man  is  this  organ :  to  whose  every  action 

Heaven  gives  a  breath  (a  breath  without  coaction) : 

Without  which  blast  we  cannot  act  at  all ; 

Witlwut  which  breath  the  universe  must  fall 

To  the  first  nothing  it  was  made  of :  seeing 

Tn  Hira  we  live,  we  move,  and  have  our  being. 

Thus  find  with  the  diviner  breath,  and  back'd 

With  his  first  power,  we  touch  the  keys  and  act ; 

He  blows  the  bellows :  as  we  thrive  in  skill. 

Our  actions  prove,  like  music,  good  or  ill. Quarles, 
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THE  PAINTED  HORN-FISH. 

{Antennaria  picta.) 

The  singular  creature  represented  in  the  engraving 
is  a  native  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  frequents  the 
coasts  of  most  of  the  islands  in  those  seas,  where  it 
is  found  watching  for  its  prey  among  sea-weeds,  or 
half-buried  in  a  muddy  bottom.  The  extraordinary 
manner  in  which  it  obtains  its  food  is  one  instance, 
among  many  others,  of  the  fertile  resources  of  nature, 
where  the  preservation  of  any  part  of  the  creation  is 
'\\\  question.     The  clumsy  form  of  this  fish,  and  the 


small  size  of  its  fins,  in  proportion  to  its  body,  render 
it  incapable  of  securing  the  creatures  on  which  it 
feeds  by  active  exertion  ;  it  is  furnished,  therefore, 
with  a  curious  series  of  worm-like  threads,  which  are 
placed  on  a  species  of  horn  on  the  summit  of  its 
head.  These  are  employed  by  the  animal  in  a  still 
more  curious  manner:  towards  their  extremities  they 
become  somewhat  thicker,  and  when  the  creature  is 
buried  in  the  mud,  and  these  appendages  alone  are 
visible,  they  appear  like  so  many  worms,  and  easily 
attract  the  attention  of  smaller  fish ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  unwary  victims  have  approached  sufficiently  near, 
the  hidden  monster  suddenly  raises  its  head,  and 
seizes  them  in  its  capacious  jaws.  From  this  habit, 
it  has  obtained  the  common  name  of  the  Angle  rj 
it  is  also,  from  its  form,  called,  in  some  places,  the 
Frog-Fish. 

A  species  nearly  allied  to  this,  the  Lophius  piscato- 
rius,  or  Fishing  Frog,  is  not  uncommon  on  the 
English  coasts. 


One  Mr.  Hughes  had  a  wig,  which  always  hung  on  a  cer- 
tain peg  in  the  hall.  One  day,  Mr.  Hughes  lent  the  wig 
to  a  friend,  and,  some  time  after,  called  upon  him.  It  so 
chanced,  that  this  gentleman  had  on  Mr.  Hughes's  wig, 
and  Mr.  Hughes  had  his  dog  with  him.  When  Mr.  H. 
went  away,  his  dog  stayed  behind,  and  after  looking  full  in 
the  gentleman's  face  for  some  time,  made  a  sudden  spring, 
seized  the  wig,  and  running  home  with  it,  endeavoured  to 
jump  up  and  hang  it  on  its  accustomed  peg. — ^E.  J. 

When  the  Carcase  frigate  was  locked  in  the  Northern 
ice,  a  she-bear  and  her  two  cubs,  nearly  as  large  as  herself, 
came  toward  them.  The  crew  threw  to  them  great  lumps 
of  sea-horse  blubber.  The  old  bear  fetched  these  away 
singly,  and  iivided  them  between  her  young  ones,  reserving 
but  a  smctft.  piece  for  herself.  The  sailors  shot  the  cubs, 
as  she  was  conveying  the  last  portion,  and  wounded  her. 
She  could  just  crawl  with  it  to  them,  tore  in  pieces  and  laid 
it  before  them.  "When  she  saw  they  did  not  eat,  she  laid 
her  paws,  first  on  one,  then  on  the  other,  and  tried  to  raise 
them  up,  moaning  pitifully  all  the  while.  She  then  moved 
from  them,  looked  back,  and  moaned,  as  if  for  them  to 
follow  her,     Finding  they  did  not,   she  returned,  smelt 


them,  and  licked  their  wounds  :  again  loft  them  ;  again 
returned ;  and,  with  signs  of  inexpressible  fondness,  went 
round  them,  pawing  and  moaning.  At  last,  she  raised 
her  head  toward  the  ship,  and  uttered  a  growl  of  despair, 

when  a  volley    of  musket-balls  killed  her. Phipps's 
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ANNIVERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  19th. 

1274  Coionation  of  Edward  I.  at  Westminster,  which  did  not  take 
place  till  nearly  two  years  after  his  accession,  he  being  in  the 
Holy  Land  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death. 

1782  The  Royal  George,  of  100  guns,  sunk  in  calm  water  off  Spit 
head  ;  by  this  unfortunate  accident  400  men  and  200  women 
perished,' as  well  as  Admiral  Kempenfeldt,  who  was  on  board 
at  the  time. 

TUESDAY,  20th. 

1508  Canada  discovered  by  Denis  Normand,  a  French  adventurer, 
who,  with  somo  of  his  countrymen,  had  embarked  to  seek 
their  fortune  in  a  foreign  land. 

1589  Marriage  of  James  VI.  of  Scotland,  afterwards  .Tames  I.  of 
England,  with  Anne  of  Denmark. 

1772  The  sum  of  £100,000.  was  given  for  a  single  diamond  at  Am- 
sterdam ;  it  was  purchased  by  the  Empress  of  llussia. 

WEDNESDAY.  21st.    • 
1561  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  landed  at  Leith,  after  thirteen  years' 

residence  in  France. 
17G2  Died  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague, 
1808  Battle  of  Vimiera,  in  which  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  gained  a 

signal  victory  over  the  French  under  Marshal  Junot. 
1810  Bemadotte  elected  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden. 

THURSDAY.  22nd. 
1485  Battle  of  Bosworth  Field,  in  which  Richard  III.  was  killed. 
1553  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  father-in-law  to 

Lady  .Tane  Grey. 

1752  A  dreadWl  earthquake  took  place  at  Adrianople.  by  which 

great  part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  :  two  hundred  mosque<) 

were  thrown  down,  and  an  immense  number  of  people  killed. 

1792  The  famous  embassy  to  China,  under  Lord  jMacartney,  sailed 

from  Portsmouth. 
1798  The  French  landed  in  Ireland,  took  possession  of  Killala, 

and  made  the  Bishop  prisoner. 
1818  Died  Warren  Hastings,  late  Governor-General  of  India.    He 
was  impeached  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  1787  ;    the  in- 
vestigation lasted  seven  years,  but  he  was  at  length  fully  and 
honourably  acquitted. 

FRIDAY,  23rd. 
79  The  first  eruption  on  record  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  in  which 
Pliny  the  elder  perished. 
1622  Died,  at  Slough,  near  Windsor,  in  his  eighty-fifth  year.  Sir 
William  Herschel.  He  was  a  native  of  Germany,  and  origi- 
nally designed  for  the  musical  profession ;  but  astronomy 
was  his  favourite  study,  and  in  it  he  became  very  eminent. 
His  observations  added  a  new  planet  to  our  system,  to  which 
he  gave  the  name  of  the  Georgium  Sidus ;  but  foreign  astro- 
nomers usually  term  it  the  Herschel,  to  commemorate  the 
name  of  its  discoverer. 

SATURDAY,  24th. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Day. — Bartholomew,  supposed  to  be  the  same 

who  is  called,  in  St.  John's  Gospel,  Nathaniel,  was.  like  the  rest  of 

the  Apostles,  a  native  of  Galilee,  and  is  said  to  have  been  of  a 

good  family,  and  in  opulent  circumstances.    In  the  enumerations 

of  the  Apostles,   he   is  constantly  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 

Philip,  by  whom  he  was  presented  to  Jesus,  on  which  occasion  he 

received  this  honourable  testimony  to  his  character,>"  Behold  an 

Israelite  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile."    When  the  Apostles  took 

different  routes,  in  order  more  extensively  to  promulgate  the  glad 

tidings  of  salvation.  Bartholomew  travelled  through  Arabia,  Phrygia, 

and  Armenia,  in  which  last  country  he  suffered  martyrdom,  being 

flayed  alive  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  East.    The 

Festival  of  St.  Bartholomew  was  instituted  in  the  year  1130. 

1572  The  massacre    of  St.  Bartholomew,   by  which   upwards  of 

40,000  persons  perished,  had  for  its  object  the  extirpation  ot 

the  Protestants  in  France.    So  well  was  this  horrible  scheme 

planned,  and  so  extensively  executed,  that,  at  a  given  hour, 

the  inhabitants  of  many  towns  and  villages  in  France  rose  on 

their  Protestant  neighbours,  and  put  them  to  death  without 

regard  to  rank,  age,  or  sex. 

1814  The  Town  of  Washington  taken  by  the  British  forces,  under 

General  Ross. 

SUNDAY,  25th. 
Twelfth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  _ 
1270  Louis'  IX.,  usually  called  St.  Louis,  on  account  of  his  ex- 
emplary piety,  died    off  the  Coast  of  Africa,  where  he  had 
gone  with  a  view  of  inducing  the  King  of  Tunis  to  join  him 
in  a  crusade. 
1346  Battle  of  Cressy,  in  which  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  then 
only  sixteen,  began  his  career  of  military  glory.   Edward  III. 
was  present,  but  took  no  share  in  the  combat  after  he  had  put 
his  army  in  order  of  battle.    The  French  were  commanded 
by  the  King  Philip  de  Valois. 
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KENDAL    CASTLE,   WESTMORELAND. 


Kendal,  or  Kirby  Keudal  (the  Church  in  the  Vale 
of  Ken),  is  the  largest  town  in  Westmoreland.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken,  or 
Kent,  which  flows  rapidly  through  the  fertile  valleys 
of  a  tract  of  country,  that  after  the  Conquest  was 
designated  the  Barony  of  Kendal,  and  was  the 
reward  of  Ivo,  or  John,  brother  to  the  Earl  of 
Anjou.  His  lineal  descendant,  William  Steward,  of 
the  household  of  Henry  the  Second,  assumed  the 
name  of  Lancaster,  perhaps,  from  the  circumstance 
of  being  governor  of  Lancaster  Castle.  From  this 
family  the  barony  descended,  through  the  noble 
houses  of  Bruce  and  Ross,  to  the  Parrs.  Sir  William 
Parr,  of  Kendal,  having  faithfully  served  King 
Edward  the  Fourth,  in  his  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland,  was  created  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 
Catherine  Parr,  his  grand- daughter  was  bom  here, 
and  became  the  last  Queen  of  Henry  the  Eighth  3 
her  brother.  Sir  William  Parr,  was  by  that  monarch 
created  first  Lord  Parr  of  Kendal,  and  afterwards 
Earl  of  Essex  and  K.  B.  By  Edward  the  Fourth  he 
was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Marquis  of  Northampton. 

The  Castle,  the  baronial  seal  of  the  above  distin- 
guished families,  occupies  a  grassy  hill,  on  the  east 

Vol.  in. 


side  of  the  river,  of.this  structure,  four  broken  towers, 
and  part  of  the  outer  walls,  only  are  now  remaining  j 
the  most  perfect  portion  is  the  tower,  represented  in 
the  engraving. 

Opposite  the  castle,  and  overlooking  the  to^vn,  is 
Castle-law  Hill,  an  artificial  circular  mount,  about 
thirty  feet  high,  surrounded  at  its  base  by  a  deep 
fosse  and  a  high  rampart  strengthened  by  two 
bastions  on  the  east;  the  summit,  which  is  flat,  is 
crossed  by  a  ditch,  and  defended  by  a  breast- work  of 
earth.  This  mount  is  of  greater  antiquity  than  the 
castle,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  one  of  the  spots 
on  which,  in  ancient  times,  justice  was  dispensed  to 
the  people.  On  this  eminence,  an  obelisk,  commemo- 
rative of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  was  erected  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Kendal,  in  1788. 

To  the  tourist,  Kendal  Castle  is  well  worth  visiting, 
both  from  situation  and  from  the  interest  attached 
to  this  venerable  relic  of  former  days. 

The  Church  is  a  spacious  Gothic  structure,  with  a 
square  tower,  containing  ten  bells ;  it  has  three 
chapels,  memorials  of  the  ancient  dignity  of  three 
neighbouring  famiUes,  the  BeUinghams,  Stricklands, 
and  Parrs,  and  contains  many  ancient  monuments. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR  IN  DIFFERENT 
COUNTRIES. 

II.  England  ;  Scotland  ;  the  Poor  Laws, 
Marriages,  Emigration. — Switzerland. 

Having,  in  the  first  division  of  this  paper  (see  p.  53), 
considered  the  condition  of  the  poor  in  China,  New 
South  Wales,  and  Canada,  I  will  now  continue  the 
inquiry  into  that  of  the  labouring  population  of  our 
own  country. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  our  young  unmarried 
people  should  understand,  that  without  due  prudence 
and  forethought  on  their  part,  no  assistance  that  the 
rich  can  possibly  bestow  on  them  will  effectually 
improve  their  circumstances.  It  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  the  distribution  of  money  is  capable 
of  removing  the  pressure  of  poverty.  No  doubt,  a 
sum  of  money  given  to  a  single  poor  family  may 
effectually  reUeve  them.  But  suppose  that,  by  a 
general  contribution  of  the  rich,  five  shillings  per 
week  were  given  to  every  labourer  in  the  kingdom, 
over  and  above  his  usual  earnings.  Is  it  not  very 
clear,  that  as  soon  as  they  all  went  to  market  for 
more  meat,  more  bread,  more  beer,  than  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  buy,  the  price  of  meat,  bread, 
and  beer,  would  immediately  rise  ?  Is  it  not  well 
known  to  every  one  who  has  ever  attended  a  market, 
that  an  increase  of  demand  immediately  raises  prices  ? 

The  history  of  our  Poor  Laws  also  serves  to  prove 
how  httle  can  be  done,  by  the  distribution  of  money, 
towards  relieving  the  wants  of  the  poor.  About 
eighty  years  ago,  the  total  amount  of  poor  rates 
raised  in  all  the  parishes  of  England  and  Wales  was 
little  more  than  a  tenth  part  of  what  it  now  is,  yet 
the  poor  seemed  quite  as  well  oflF  then  as  now.  Six 
millions  of  pounds  yearly  are  expended  by  the  parish- 
officers  in  this  country,  in  allowances  to  the  sick,  the 
aged,  the  maintenance  of  widows  and  orphans,  and 
the  support  of  those  who  are  unable  to  find  employ- 
ment for  themselves.  Six  millions  of  pounds  a-year  ! 
A  sum  greater,  perhaps,  than  is  expended  for  the 
same  purpose  and  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
A  sum  so  great,  that  a  stranger  might  be  ready  to 
think  the  existence  of  poverty  in  this  country  impos- 
sible. How  can  any  man  be  in  want,  he  would  say, 
when  six  millions  of  pounds  are  laid  out  every  year 
in  relieving  the  distressed  ? 

No  doubt,  if  money  could  avail  for  this  purpose, 
poverty  would  long  ago  have  Been  driven  from  OTir 
land.  But  shillings  and  half-crowns  cannot  be 
eaten :  before  they  can  satisfy  our  hunger,  they 
must  be  turned  into  bread.  Therefore,  the  question 
is.  How  much  bread  have  we,  and  how  many  mouths 
to  be  filled  with  it  ?  If  a  hundred  loaves  are  divided 
between  a  hundred  persons,  each  may  get  a  whole 
loaf,  but  if  a  hundred  loaves  are  to  be  divided  among 
a  hundred  and  ten  persons,  it  is  impossible  that 
every  one  of  them  should  get  a  whole  loaf.  If  we 
give  money  to  fifty  of  them,  so  as  to  set  them  above 
the  rest,  then  fifty  may  stiU  be  able  to  procure  a 
whole  loaf  each ;  but  the  remaining  sixty  will  have 
so  much  less. 

Suppose  even  the  whole  property  of  the  rich  were 
taken  from  them,  and  divided  among  the  poor ;  the 
poor  would  not  have  any  more  to  eat  or  drink  than 
at  present :  for  a  rich  man  does  not  eat  more  than  a 
labourer.  There  would  still  be  the  same  quantity  of 
food  in  the  country  as  at  present,  and  the  same  num- 
ber of  mouths  ;  therefore,  the  share  falhng  to  each 
person  -woTild  be  the  same  as  at  present.  The  poor 
would,  indeed,  for  a  time,  be  able,  in  this  case,  to 
have  more  silver  spoons  and  silk  stockings  than  at 
present  j  but  they  would  uot  have  more  beef  or  beer. 


nor  woxild  they  be  frsed  from  the  necessity  of  daily 
labour. 

We  have  observed  that  the  sum  of  money  an- 
nually distributed  in  parish-relief  is  nearly  ten  times 
greater  than  it  was  eighty  years  ago  ;  and  yet  the 
condition  of  the  labourer  is  not  in  any  degree  better. 
We  may  add,  that  the  sum  so  distributed  in  Eng- 
land and  Wales  is  a  hundred  times  greater  than  in 
Scotland  ;  yet  the  English  labourer  is  not  better  fed 
or  clothed  than  the  Scotch  labourer — perhaps  hardly 
so  well.  This  aflfords  another  proof  how  little  money 
can  do  in  improving  the  circumstances  of  the  people. 
If  tlie  six  millions  expended  yearly  in  this  country, 
in  the  relief  of  the  poor,  by  parish-officers,  were 
increased  to  twelve  milhons,  can  any  one  believe 
that  the  comforts  of  the  poor  wotdd  be  thereby  in- 
creased ?  If  the  amount  so  expended  has  increased, 
in  the  last  eighty  years,  from  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  to  six  millions — (that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  ten  to  one) — without  in  any  sensible  degree  bet- 
tering the  circumstances  of  our  labourers,  why 
should  we  suppose  that  a  further  increase  from  six 
to  twelve  millions  would  be  attended  with  any  better 
effect  ? 

Turn  the  subject  in  what  way  we  please,  we  come 
at  last  to  this  point, — the  greater  the  number  of  mouths, 
the  less  food  is  therefor  each  of  them.  So  that,  in  order 
to  give  each  mouth  as  much  food  as  it  requires,  we 
must  endeavour  to  prevent  the  number  of  mouths 
from  increasing  so  fast.  Now  this  may  be  accom- 
plished in  part  by  Emigration  :  but  then  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  Emigration  alone  will  never  be 
able  to  provide  for  the  annual  increase  of  our  popu- 
lation, unless  aided  by  the  prudence  of  the  people 
themselves,  in  respect  to  marriage.  The  annual  in- 
crease of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  is  not  less  than 
two  hundred  thousand  persons  j  the  increase  in  Ire- 
land is  at  least  half  as  much :  the  whole  increase  in 
the  United  Kingdom  is,  therefore,  equal  to  at  least 
three  hundred  thousand.  Now  the  greatest  ntimber 
that  have  ever  yet  emigrated  in  a  year  is  about  sixty 
thousand — one-fifth  only  of  the  annual  increase. 

In  order  to  show  how  important  an  influence  the 
habit  of  prudence,  with  respect  to  marriage,  exer- 
cises on  the  condition  of  the  people,  we  shall  again 
advert  to  facts.  We  shall  show,  that  even  in  old- 
settled  countries,  where  land  is  not  to  be  obtained, 
except  at  a  high  price,  the  poor  may  enjoy  a  good 
deal  of  comfort,  provided  their  numbers  do  not  in- 
crease too  fast.  This  is  the  case  in  Switzerland ; 
naturally  one  of  the  poorest  countries  in  Europe ; 
consisting,  for  the  most  part,  of  mountains  and  rocks 
incapable  of  cultivation. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  the  comfort  of  the 
people  of  Switzerland  is  most  remarkable  in  those 
districts  where  little  or  no  trade  exists.  In  the  valley 
of  the  Eugadine,  in  the  canton  of  the  Grisons,  there 
are  said  to  be  fewer  poor  than  in  any  other  part  of 
Europe.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing valleys  are  so  sensible  of  the  advantages  they  en- 
Joy,  that  they  are  deeply  attached  to  their  country  : 
and  the  young  men  who  enter  into  foreign  service, 
as  soldiers,  or  emigrate  for  other  purposes,  scarcely 
ever  fail  to  return,  as  soon  as  they  can  lay  by  a  suf- 
ficiency to  enable  them  to  five  comfortably  at  home. 
In  very  many  cases,  the  desire  of  seeing  their  native 
country  has  been  so  strong,  that  when  prevented 
from  doing  so,  they  have  fallen  sick,  and  even  died 
of  grief.  This  is  a  fact  so  well  knowTi,  that  it  was 
strictly  forbidden  in  the  French  armies,  into  which 
Swiss  regiments  were  incorporated,  to  play  certain 
Swiss  music,  in  consequence  of  the  fatal  eflfect  which 
this  music  was  found  to  produce  upon  the  soldiers 
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of  that  nation.  The  air  which  had  this  extraordinary 
efiFect  on  the  Swiss  soldiera  was  called  the  Ranz  des 
Vaches;  or  Cow-Call.  It  was  nothing  more  than  a 
simple  song,  which  the  cow-herds  in  Switzerland  are 
accustomed  to  sing  as  they  drive  their  cows  to  pas- 
ture ;  and  its  fatal  effect  depended  entirely  on  the 
strong  recollections  which  it  excited  in  the  minds  of 
the  Swiss,  of  the  happiness  of  their  childhood.  Al- 
though there  is  reason  to  fear  that,  in  the  more 
populous  parts  of  Switzerland,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  not  so  great  now  as  it  was  half- a- century 
or  a  century  ago,  yet  the  accounts  of  recent  travel- 
lers show  that  in  the  more  remote  valleys,  where  the 
habits  of  ancient  simplicity  still  exists  this  happi- 
ness has  been  little  impaired. 

Now  we  have  the  clearest  and  most  unquestionable 
evidence,  that  in  those  parts  of  Switzerland  where 
the  people  are  so  happy  and  contented,  fewer  mar- 
riages and  fewer  births  take  place,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  than  in  any  other  country 
of  Europe.  Instead  of  marrying  at  eighteen  or 
twenty,  without  a  penny  to  help  themselves,  as  our 
labourers  too  often  do,  the  Swiss  are  content  to  wait 
till  five-and-twenty,  or  thirty.  And  it  is  remarkable, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  later  period  of  marriage, 
the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  exceedingly 
small ;  so  that  prudence,  with  regard  to  marriage, 
does  not  always  lead,  as  some  persons  have  appre- 
hended it  might,  to  immorality.  B. 


Our  Saxon  Ancestors. — The  infant  state  of  this  people 
when  the  Romans  first  observed  them,  exhibited  nothing 
from  which  human  sagacity  would  have  predicted  great- 
ness. A  territory  on  the  neck  of  the  Cimbric  Chersonesus, 
and  three  small  islands,  contained  those  whose  descendants 
occupy  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
the  British  Islands,  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
and  the  British  Colonies  in  the  Two  Indies.  Such  is  the 
course  of  Providence,  that  empires,  the  most  extended  and 
the  most  foi-midable,  are  found  to  vanish  as  the  morning 
mist ;  while  tribes,  scarce  visible,  or  contemptuously  over- 
looked, like  the  springs  of  a  mighty  river,  often  glide  on 
gradually  to  greatness  and  veneration. Turner. 


A  LARGE  crowd  of  people  were  hooting  and  laughing  at 
a  man  who  had  done  some  act  with  which  they  were  dis- 
pleased ;  "  Nay,"  said  an  aged  woman,  "  he  is  somebody's 
bairn. "  Such  are  the  different  views  which  different  spec- 
tators take  of  the  same  subject;  such  is  the  feeling  of 
maternal  love,  of  which  there  is  to  me  always  an  affecting 
image  in  Hogarth's  fifth  plate  of  Industry  and  Idleness, 
where  an  aged  woman  clings  with  the  fondness  of  hope, 
not  quite  extinguished,  to  her  \4ce-hardened  child,  whom 
she  is  accompanying  to  the  ship  destined  to  bear  him  away 
from  his  native  soil,  in  whose  shocking  face  every  trace  of 
the  human  countenance  seems  obliterated,  and  a  brute- 
hcasts  to  be  left  in  its  stead, — shocking  and  repulsive  to  all 
but  her  who  watched  over  it  in  its  cradle  before  it  was  so 
sadly  altered. Thoughts  on  Laughter. 

The  complaints  of  the  aged  should  meet  with  tenderness, 
rather  than  censure.  The  burden  under  which  they  labour 
ought  to  be  viewed  with  sympathy  by  those  who  must  bear 
it  in  their  turn,  and  who,  perhaps,  hereafter,  may  complain 
of  it  as  bitterly.  At  the  same  time,  the  old  should  con- 
sider that  all  the  seasons  of  life  have  their  several  trials 
allotted  to  them ;  and  that  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  age 
with  becoming  patience  is  as  much  their  duty,  as  it  is 
that  of  the  young  to  resist  the  temptations  of  youthful 
pleasure.  By  calmly  enduring,  for  the  short  time  that 
remains,  what  Providence  is  pleased  to  inflict,  they  both 
express  a  resignation  most  acceptable  to  Gk)d,  and  recom- 
mend themselves  to  the  esteem  and  assistance  of  all  who 
are  round  them. Blair. 


A  LIVING  hope,  living  in  death  itself.  The  world  dares 
say  no  more  for  its  device  than,  Dum  spiro  spero  (.Whilst 
I  breathe  I  hope) ;  but  the  children  of  Grod  can  add  by 
virtue  of  this  li\iug  hope,  Dum  exspiro  spero,  (Whilst  I 
expire  I  hope). Leighton. 


THE  RICE  PLANT.     (Oryza  saliva.) 

How  beautifully  visible  is  the  provident  hand  of  the 
Creator  in  the  manner  in  which  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  are  distributed  over  its  surface ;  and  how  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  in  which  we  live  is  the  food 
provided  for  our  use.  In  the  sultry  regions  between 
the  tropics,  where  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun 
descend  in  an  almost  perpendicular  direction,  we  find 
the  animals  calculated  for  the  subsistence  of  man- 
kind but  few,  and  those  widely  spread,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  quality  of  their  flesh  is  much  inferior 
to  that  of  the  same  description  of  animals  which  in- 
habit temperate  climates.  The  celebrated  traveller, 
Belzoni,  when  crossing  the  desert  between  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea,  found  that  the  average  weight  of 
the  sheep  of  that  country  did  not  exceed  15  pounds. 

It  is  well  knowTi  to  medical  men,  and  all  who  have 
paid  any  attention  to  the  subject,  that  an  abundance 
of  animal  food,  is,  in  hot  climates,  injurious  to  health 
even  to  the  natives  themselves,  but  much  more  so  to 
strangers ;  and  for  this  reason,  no  doubt,  the  provision 
made  by  Providence  has  been  sparingly  distributed. 

We  aU  unfortunately  carry  with  us  wherever  we 
go  the  habits  and  customs  of  our  native  climate,  and 
instead  of  taking  a  lesson,  when  in  India,  from  the 
simple  Hindoo,  whose  chief  subsistence  is  rice  and 
fruits,  the  table  of  the  European  is  loaded  with  all 
the  same  luxuries,  in  the  shape  of  food,  as  those  on 
which,  when  in  Europe,  he  was,  owing  to  the  dif- 
ference of  climate,  in  the  habit  of  partaking  with 
impunity.  The  flesh  of  the  pig,  which,  among  \is  is 
a  staple  and  wholesome  kind  of  food,  is  unwhole- 
some and  indigestible  in  all  the  warmer  latitudes  of 
the  earth. 

The  distribution  of  the  different  kinds  of  grain 
with  which  the  earth  is  blessed,  follows  the  same 
general  rule:  of  this.  Rice,  |  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  is  an  instance.  It  is  of  a  drier 
nature,  and  less  subject  to  fermentation  than  Wheat 
or  Barley,  and  therefore  more  fitted  for  the  food 
of  the  iixhabitants  of  hot  countries.  We  may  also 
instance  Maize  or  Indian  com,  the  qualities  of 
which,  in  some  measure  resemble  those  of  Rice. 
The  cultivation  of  this  grain,  occupies  a  large  portion 
of  the  popidation  of  the  east,  particularly  in  China, 
India,  and  Sumatra,  large  quantities  are  also  grown 
in  Italy,  Spain,  and  Piedmont,  and  in  some  parts  of 
America,  particularly  South  Carolina. 

The  mode  of  culture  varies  considerably,  according 
to  the  climate  and  local  circumstances.  The  following 
is  the  method  employed  among  the  Chinese,  who 
cidtivate  it  to  a  very  great  extent,  in  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  their  dominions,  the  low  grounds 
of  which  are  annually  flooded  by  the  Kiang  and  the 
Yellow  rivers.  These  extensive  inundations  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  heavy  rains  that  fall  near  the  sources 
of  these  rivers,  which  have  their  origin  in  the  Hima- 
layan chain  of  mountains. 

Wlien  the  waters  have  receded,  the  earth  is 
covered  with  a  thick  coating  of  slime  and  mud, 
which  fertilizes  the  ground  as  perfectly  as  the 
richest  manure.  As  soon  as  this  takes  place,  the 
patient  Chinese  surrounds  portions  of  this  rich  soil 
with  clay  embankments,  always  selecting  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  running  stream.  The  ground  is 
then  carefully  harrowed,  in  the  manner  represented 
in  the  first  engraving ;  this  operation  is  several  times 
repeated  until  it  is  well  worked.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Rice  intended  for  seed  has  been  soaked  in  water, 
in  which  a  quantity  of  manure  has  been  stirred ;  this 
has  forwarded  its  growth  so  much,  that  the  yoimg 
plants  appear  above  the  ground  in  two  days  after 
they  have  been  deposited  in  the  earth.    It  is  necessary 
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PLANTING    OUT   THE    YOUNG    RICE. 


to  remark,  that  during  all  the  early  stages  of  its 
growth,  and  in  fact  until  the  seed  is  well  set,  the 
roots  of  the  plants  must  be  constantly  under  water  j 
to  effect  this,  different  contrivances  are  resorted  to, 
two  of  these,  the  chain-pump,  and  the  bucket  placed 
at  the  end  of  a  lever,  are  represented  in  the  third 
engraving. 

As  soon  as  the  young  plants  have  reached  the 
height  of  six  or  seven  inches,  they  are  pulled  up, 
the  tops  are  cut  oflf,  the  roots  carefully  washed,  and 
the  whole  planted  out  in  rows,  about  a  foot 
asunder.  In  the  course  of  its  growth,  it  is  at  times 
sprinkled  with  lime  and  water,  which  is  said  to 
destroy  the  insects  and  assist  in  enriching  the  soil; 
the  greatest  care  is  also  taken  to  remove  the  weeds 
by  hand,  as  fast  as  they  spring  up .  In  these  tedious 
operations,  the  English  agriculturist  can  form  no 
idea  of  the  perseverance  and  attention  of  the  indus- 
trious Chinese.  The  first  crop,  for  they  obtain  two 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  is  harvested  about  May  or 
June,  and  the  second  in  October  or  November.  The 
sickle  employed  for  the  purpose  of  reaping  the  rice, 
is  hke  the  European  instrument,  bent  into  the  form 
of  a  hook,  but  the  edge  instead  of  being  smooth,  is 
notched  like  that  of  a  saw,  the  straw  and  stubble 
kft  after  the  harA^est,  are  burnt  on  the  spot  and  left 


to  enrich  the  land.  The  threshing  of  the  rice  is 
performed  in  the  usual  manner  with  a  flail,  and  the 
husks  removed  by  bruising  the  grain  in  a  kind  of 
mortar,  as  represented  in  the  small  engraving.  The 
next  process,  sifting  or  separating  the  husks  from 
the  seed,  is  sho"WTi  in  the  back-ground  of  the  fourth 
engraving.  In  the  fore-ground  of  the  same,  is  seen 
the  mode  of  grinding  it  into  flour,  by  means  of  a 
hand-mill  worked  by  several  men. 

The  chief  food  of  the  Chinese  consists  of  this  useful 
grain,  prepared  in  various  ways.  They  use  no  spoons 
at  their  meals,  and  it  is  curious  to  notice  the  dexte- 
rity with  which  two  small  skewers,  called  chopsticks. 


HUSKING   THE    RICE. 
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SIFTING    FIIOM    THE    HUSKS,    AND    GRINDING    THK    RICE. 


are  employed  to  jerk  the  rice  into  their  mouths :  a 
kind  of  wine  is  also  prepared  from  the  grain  by  fer- 
mentation. 

One  mode  of  cultivating  the  Rice,  resorted  to  in  Su- 
matra, differs  so  materially  from  that  we  have  just 
noticed,,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  passed  over  without 
notice.  This  immense  island  is  thickly  covered  with 
almost  inexhaustable  forests,  and  the  natives,  in  the 
dry  season,  select  a  spot  which  they  call  a  Laddang. 
The  trees  are  then  cut  down,  at  the  height  of  about 
ten  feet  from  the  ground,  and  after  they  have  become 
tolerably  dry,  the  whole  are  set  fire  to.  If  the  laddang 
is  of  any  extent,  the  conflagration  continues  for  the 
space  of  a  month.  The  husbandman  has  now  to 
wait  patiently  till  the  rainy  season  sets  in.  If  wet 
weather  should  occur  unseasonably,  after  the  trees 
are  felled,  and  before  they  are  sufficiently  dry  to  be 
consumed,  the  crops  would  be  much  retarded,  on 
account  of  the  ground  not  being  cleared  in  time. 

At  this  season  there  are  a  set  of  impostors,  Malay 
adventurers,  who  profit  by  the  credulity  of  the  hus- 
bandmen, by  pretending  to  have  the  power  of  causing 
or  retarding  rain.  The  fee  which  the  juggler  re- 
ceives for  the  practice  of  his  deception,  is  at  the  rate 
of  one  dollar  or  more  from  each  family.  His  mode 
of  proceeding  is  to  abstain,  or  pretend  to  do  so,  for 


many  nights  and  days,  from  food  and  sleep,  perform- 
ing trifling  ceremonies,  and  remaining  the  whole  time 
in  the  open  air.  If  he  sees  a  cloud  gathering,  he 
begins  to  smoke  tobacco  with  great  vehemence,, 
walking  about  quickly  and  throwing  the  puffs* 
towards  the  cloud,  with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs. 
As  soon  as  the  rainy  season  has  fairly  set  in,  the 
seed  is  sown  by  making  holes  in  the  ground  at  equal 
distances,  and  dropping  several  grains  into  eachj 
and  this  is  all  the  trouble  the  careless  native  takes 
with  his  crop,  until  the  time  of  harvest,  the  result  of 
this  want  of  care  is,  that  it  not  unfrequently  happens, 
that  the  whole  of  the  seed  is  devoured  by  the  birds. 
The  whole  of  the  Sumatrians,  however,  are  not  quite 
so  regardless  of  their  interests  after  it  is  committed 
to  the  ground,  for,  in  some  parts  of  the  island,  they 
construct  a  number  of  little  wooden  machines,  which 
are  placed  round  the  fields  connected  by  strings,  and 
so  formed,  that  a  child  by  pulling  a  line  can  set  them 
all  in  motion,  and  produce  a  terrible  clatter. 

Formerly,  Rice  used  to  be  brought  into  England 
with  the  husk  or  rind  removed,  but  of  late  years,  a 
manufactory  for  the  purpose  of  cleaning  the  grain 
has  been  established  in  London,  and  it  is  found  that 
by  being  imported  in  the  husk,  it  retains  its  flavour 
much  better.    In  this  state,  it  is  sometimes  called  by 
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its  Sumatran  name  paddee.  The  value  of  Rice  as 
an  article  of  food,  can  hardly  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated. In  the  east,  it  is  the  chief  dish  of  all  orders 
of  people,  from  the  sultan  to  the  beggar. 

In  England,  its  consumption  is  rapidly  increasing; 
the  amount  imported  being  at  present  100,000  bags 
a  year,  while,  only  a  few  years  back,  it  seldom 
exceeded  20,000.  Experiments,  on  a  small  scale, 
have  been  made  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
possibility  of  growing  it  in  this  country,  but,  as  yet, 
without  any  chance  of  success. 

One  pound  of  rice-flour  added  to  wheat,  in  the 
making  of  bread,  much  improves  the  quality  of  the 
loaves;  and  if  the  proportion  of  the  rice  is  some- 
what increased,  the  bad  flavour  of  damaged  flour  is 
amended. 

The  Bunched  Oxen  of  the  Hottentots  not  only  submit  to 
all  kinds  of  domestic  labour,  but  they  become  favourite 
domestics,  and  companions  in  amusements ;  and  they 
participate  in  the  habitation  and  table  of  their  masters. 
As  their  nature  is  improved  by  the  gentleness  of  their 
education,  and  the  kind  treatment  they  receive,  they  ac- 
quire sensibility  and  intelligence,  and  perform  actions 
which  we  would  not  expect  i^rom  them.  The  Hottentots 
train  their  oxen  to  war.  In  all  their  armies  there  are  con- 
siderable troops  of  these  oxen,  which  are  easily  governed, 
and  are  let  loose  by  the  chief  when  a  proper  opportunity 
occurs.  They  instantly  dart  with  impetuosity  upon  the 
enemy.  They  strike  with  their  horns,  kick,  overturn,  and 
trample  under  their  feet  everything  that  opposes  their  fiiry. 
They  run  ferociously  into  the  ranks,  which  they  soon  put 
into  disorder  ;  and  thus  pave  the  way  for  an  easy  victory 
to  their  masters.  They  are  also  instructed  to  guard  the 
liocks,  which  they  conduct  with  dexterity,  and  defend 
them  from  the  attacks  of  strangers  and  of  rapacious  ani- 
mals. They  are  taught  to  understand  signals  ;  and  when 
jwsturing,  at  the  smallest  signal  from  the  keeper,  they 
bring  back  and  collect  the  wandering  animals.  They 
attack  all  strangers  with  fury  ;  so  that  they  prove  a  great 
security  against  robbers.  They  know  every  inhabitant  of 
the  kraal  or  village,  and  these  they  suffer  to  approach  the 
cattle  with  the  greatest  safety. Hancock  on  Instinct. 


The  cases  of  disease  with  which  the  hospitals  are  filled 
tend  to  confirm,  in  a  strong  manner,  the  evils  of  Dram- 
drinking.  There  is  little  doubt  that  a  large,  if  not  the 
greatest,  proportion  of  maladies  which  furnish  the  hospitals 
with  patients,  must  be  referred  to  this  source.  From  official 
connexion  with  the  City  hospitals,  and  from  rather  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  the  habits  and  afflictions  of  the 
poor,  I  have  seen  enough  to  convince  me  that  drinking  of 
spirits  is  a  considerable  source  of  disease  and  death,  in  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  It  is  not  a  moral  pestilence  alone, 
but  a  physical  scourge  ;  and  innumerable  indeed  have  been 
the  victims  who  have  fallen  beneath  its  power :  many  local 
diseases  (even  in  surgery)  are  referrible  to  the  habitual  use 
of  spirits,  and  their  destructive  influence  is  constantly 
manifested  in  cases  of  sore  legs, — a  complaint  which  afflicts 
a  very  great  proportion  of  the  inferior  orders  in  this  town : 
the  worst  specimens  of  this  disease  are  to  be  traced  to  the 
inordinate  use  of  spirituous  liquors,  and  they  are  commonly 
cases  which  never  completely  get  well ;  and  the  subjects  of 
them  drag  out  their  existence  in  going  from  one  hospital 
to  another,  while  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  laborious 
exertions  when  thrown  upon  the  country. Poynder. 


The  famous  oriental  philosopher,  Lokman,  while  a  slave, 
being  presented  by  his  master  with  a  bitter  melon,  imme- 
diately ate  it  all.  "  How  was  it  possible,"  said  his  master, 
"  for  you  to  eat  so  nauseous  a  fi-uit  ?"  Lokman  replied, 
"  I  have  received  so  many  favours  from  you,  it  is  no  wonder 
I  should,  for  once  in  my  life,  eat  a  bitter  melon  from  your 
hand."  This  generous  answer  of  the  slave  struck  the 
master  so  forcibly,  that  he  immediately  gave  him  his 
liberty.  With  such  sentiments  should  man  receive  his  por- 
tion of  sufferings  at  the  hand' of  Grod. Bp.  Horne. 


Let  not  the  raillery  or  contempt  of  bad  men  laugh  or  fright 
you  out  of  your  duty ;  for  why  should  the  censures  of  fools 
binder  you  from  being  Nvise  ? 


CHRISTIAN  EDUCATION. 
It  may,  indeed,  be  thought  strange  to  introduce 
Christian  doctrines  into  philosophical  studies  ;  and 
yet  why  should  it  be  so  ?  Christianity  is  the  great 
business  of  life.  Not  satisfied  with  having  it  as  the 
white  margin,  merely  to  adorn  the  page  of  our 
history,  we  must  have  it  the  entire  fabric  on  which 
the  text  is  imprinted ;  and  if  we  are  thus  to  inter- 
weave it  with  every  thing  connected  with  ourselves, 
and  with  St.  Paul  to  "  count  all  things  but  loss  foi 
the  knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus  our  Lord,"  we  ought 
to  be  equally  earnest  to  incorporate  it  with  every 
branch  of  knowledge  we  communicate  to  our  children. 
We  must  apply  to  ourselves  the  commandment  which 
God  gave  to  the  Jews ; — "  Thou  must  teach  my 
words  diligently  unto  your  children  ;  thou  shalt  talk 
of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,  when  thou 
walkest  by  the  way,  when  thou  liest  down,  and 
when  thou  risest  up."  There  is,  therefore,  no  object 
of  study  which  ought  not  to  be  studied  in  relation  to 
Christianity. 

Must  we  not  stand  rebuked  before  the  heathen, 
when  we  remember  the  almost  vmiversal  infusion  of 
their  idolatry  into  all  the  various  occupations  of  life? 
Referring  to  the  religion  of  ancient  Rome,  Mr. 
Gibbon  tells  us,  "  it  was,  moreover,  interwoven  with 
every  circumstance  of  business  or  pleasure,  of 
public  or  private  life,  with  all  the  offices  and  amuse- 
ments of  society."  And  how  interesting  the  reply 
of  the  Chickasaw  Indian  to  Mr.  Wesley,  when  he 
asked  him  if  his  tribe  often  thought  and  talked  of 
their  gods ;  "  We  think  of  them  always,"  said  the 
Indian ;  "  wherever  we  are,  we  talk  of  them  and  to 
them,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  peace  and  in  war, 
before  and  after  we  fight,    and,  indeed,  whenever, 

and  wherever,  we  meet  together." Observations  on 

the  Antichristian  Tendency  of  Modern  Education. 

It  is  a  common  weakness  with  men  in  power,  who  have 
used  dissimulation  successfully,  to  form  a  passion  for  the 
use  of  it.  Dupes  to  their  love  of  duping,  their  pride  is 
flattered  by  it.  He  who  fancies  he  must  be  perpetually 
stooping  to  the  prejudices  of  his  fellow-creatures,  is  per- 
petually reminding  and  reassuring  himself  of  his  vast  supe- 
riority over  them  :  but  no  greatness  can  long  co-exist  with 
deceit;  the  whole  faculties  of  men  must  be  exerted  in 
order  to  noble  energies,  and  he  who  is  not  earnestly  sin- 
cere lives  but  in  half  his  being — self  mutilated,  self-pro- 
scribed.——Coleridge. 


"  WATCHMAN,   WHAT   OF  THE   NIGHT  ?" 

BT  THE  BEV.   THOMAS  PAOE,  M.  A. 

Sav,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night  ? 

Do  the  dews  of  the  morning  fall  ? 
Have  the  orient  skies  a  border  of  light, 

Like  the  fringe  of  a  funeral  pall  ? 

'  The  night  is  fast  waning  on  high, 

And  soon  shall  the  darkness  flee. 
And  the  morn  shall  spread  o'er  the  blushing  sky, 

And  bright  shaU  its  glories  be.' 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  sorrow  and  pain  are  mine. 
And  the  pleasures  of  life,  so  sweet  and  bright. 

No  longer  around  me  shine  ? 

'  That  night  of  sorrow,  thy  soul 

May  surely  prepare  to  meet. 
But  away  shall  the  clouds  of  thy  heaviness  roll. 

And  the  morning  of  joy  be  sweet.' 

But,  Watchman,  what  of  the  night. 

When  the  arrow  of  death  is  sped. 
And  the  grave,  which  no  glimmering  star  can  light, 

Shall  be  my  sleeping  bed  ? 

•  That  night  is  near, — and  the  cheerless  tomb 

Shall  keep  thy  body  in  store. 
Till  the  morn  of  Eternity  rise  on  the  gloom. 

And  Night — shall  be  no  more !' 
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THE    PRAYER   OF   KING   CHARLES  THE 
FIRST. 

Having  been  informed  by  Mr.  Lemon^  that  he  had 
recently  discovered,  in  the  State-Paper  Office,  a 
prayer  by  King  Charles  the  First,  I  became  desirous 
to  take  a  copy  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  forwarding  it  to 
the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
for  publication  in  the  Saturday  Magazine.  With  the 
permission  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  I  faithfully  transcribed  it,  I  was  in- 
formed that  it  had  never  been  published,  but  have 
ascertained  that  the  prayer,  numbered  '  four'  in  the 
Reliquia  Sacra  Carolina,  may  be  considered  a  muti- 
lated edition  of  it.  Having  compared  the  two,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  one  now  sent  had  been  used  by 
the  King  as  his  morning  and  evening  private  prayer, 
and  that  either  the  early  copy  had  been  very  incor- 
rectly made,  or  that,  in  the  time  of  the  King's 
sufferings,'  he  had  omitted  the  whole  of  the  first 
paragraph,  and  then,  having  made  some  other  altera- 
tions, had,  by  these  means,  converted  it  into  a  gene- 
ral confession  and  prayer  for  the  pardon  of  sin. 

The  composition  manifests  a  frame  of  mind,  ani- 
mated with  the  sublime  truths  of  our  holy  religion  3 
as  such,  it  will  be  held  in  great  estimation  by  every 
Christian.  This  private  prayer  of  the  king  shows 
that  his  devotional  feelings  were  not  the  result  of 
adversity.  This  confession  of  sin,  and  prayer  for 
pardon,  it  is  evident,  had  been  composed  and  made 
use  of  before  the  Rebellion. 

Charles  the  First  was  bom  A.  D.  1600,  and  was 
married  in  1625,  and  in  1642  his  political  horizon 
was  overcast.  This  original  prayer  is  endorsed,  in 
the  same  hand- writing,  1631  3  it  was,  therefore, 
written  when  he  was  thirty- one  years  of  age,  about 
six  years  after  his  marriage,  and  eleven  before  the 
commencement  of  the  Civil  War.  The  appearance 
of  the  MS.  would  seem  to  show  its  daily  use,  and 
yet  it  is  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  considering 
that  it  is  two  hundred  years  old.  Mr.  Lemon  assures 
me  that  he  is  well-acquainted  with  the  hand-writing 
of  the  King,  and  he  feels  certain  that  this  prayer, 
throughout,  was  penned  by  King  Charles  himself  j  and, 
as  most  of  the  manuscripts  relating  to  those  eventful 
times,  especially  the  King's  correspondence,  have 
been  frequently  examined  by  him,  a  much  better 
authority  upon  this  point,  I  suppose,  could  not  be 
adduced.  It  is  a  prayer  suitable  to  all  sincere  peni- 
tents, and  would  form  a  good  daily  prayer  for  pardon 
for  the  poor  cottager  as  well  as  for  the  greatest 
prince.  Rev.  H.  C. 


A     DAILY     PRAYER,     ENTIRELY     IN     THE     HAND- 
WRITING   OF    KING    CHARLES   THE    FIRST, 

Copied  from  a  MS.  discovered  in  His  Majesty's  State-Paper  Office. 

"A  PRAYER— 1631. 
"  Good  Lord,  I  thanke  thee  for  keeping  mee  this 

day:  ,   night 

.  .  ^  I  humblie  beseeche  thee  to  keepe  mee  this -5 

night ;  ^  day 

from  all  dangers  or  mischances  that  may  happen  to 
my  boddie,  and  all  evell  thoughts  which  may  assalt 
or  hurt  my  sowel,  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake :  and 
looke  upon  me,  thy  unworthie  servant,  who  here 
prostrates  himselfe  at  thy  throne  of  grace,  but  looke 
upon  mee,  O  Father,  through  the  merites  and  media- 
tion of  Jesus  Christ,  thy  beloved  Sone,  in  whom 
thou  art  onlie  well  pleased  5  for,  of  my-selfe,  I  am 
not  worthie  to  stand  in  thy  presence,  or  to  speake 
with  my  uncleane  lips,  to  thee  most  holly  and  seter- 
nal  God ;  for  thou  knowest  that  in  sicn  I  was  con- 
ceaued  and  borne,  and  that  ever  since  I  haue  lived 
in  Iniquetie,  so  that  I  haue  broken  all  thy  Holly 


Comandments,  by  sinful  motions,  evel  words,  and 
wicked  workes,  omitting  many  dewties  I  ought  to 
doe,  and  comitting  manie  vyces,  which  thou  hast 
forbidden  vnder  paine  of  heavie  displeasure  :  as  for 
sinnes,  O  Lord,  they  are  innumerable ;  in  the  mul- 
titude, therefore,  of  thy  mercies,  and  by  the  merites 
of  Jesus  Christ,  I  intreate  thy  Devyne  Majestic,  that 
thou  wouldest  not  enter  into  judgment  with  thy  ser- 
vant, nor  be  extreame  to  mark«  what  is  done  amisse, 
but  bee  thou  mercifuU  to  mee,  and  washe  away  all 
my  sinnes  with  the  merits  of  that  pretius  blood  that 
Jesus  Christ  shed  for  mee  ;  and  not  only  washe  away 
all  my  sinnes,  but  also  to  purge  my  hart,  by  [thy] 
holly  spirit,  from  the  drosse  of  my  naturall  corrup- 
tion ;  and  as  thou  doest  add  dayes  to  my  lyfe,  so 
(good  Lord)  add  repentance  to  my  dayes,  that  when 
I  have  past  this  mortal  lyfe,  I  may  bee  a  partaker  of 
thy  everlasting  kingdom,  throught  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord. — Amen." 


Sinners  are  like  idle  swimmers,  that  go  carelessly  float- 
ing down  the  stream,  rather  than  exert  themselves  to 
swim  against  the  current  and  gain  the  bank.  They  must 
reach  the  sea  at  last,  and  when  they  hear  the  breakers, 
and  see  the  foaming  crests  of  the  waves,  they  become 
alarmed ;  but  it  is  too  late ;  the  stream  is  now  too  strong  for 
them,  their  limbs  are  benumbed  and  enei-vated  from  want 
of  exertion  :  and  unfitted  and  unprepared,  they  are  hurried 
into  the  ocean  of  eternity. F. 


Virtue  is  not  a  mushroom  that  springeth  up  of  itself  in 
one  night,  when  we  are  asleep  or  regard  it  not;  but  a. 
deb'cate  plant,  that  groweth  slowly  and  tenderly,  needing 
much  pains  to  cultivate  it,  much  care  to  guard  it,  much  time 
to  mature  it.  Neither  is  vice  a  spirit  that  will  be  conjured 
away  with  a  charm,  slain  by  a  single  blow,  or  despatched  by 
one  stab.  Who,  then,  will  be  so  foo)ish  as  to  leave  the 
eradicating  of  vice,  and  the  planting  in  of  virtue  into  its 
place  to  a  few  years  or  weeks  ?  Yet  he  who  procrastinates 
his  repentance  and  amendment  grossly  does  so :  with  his 
eyes  open,  he  abridges  the  time  allotted  for  the  longest  and 

most  important  work  he  has  to  perform :  he  is  a  fool, 

Barrow. 


In  Mr.  Amyot's  very  interesting  Account  of  the  Life  oj 
the  late  Mr.  Windham,  prefaced  to  the  edition  of  that 
gentleman's  speeches  in  Parliament,  is  the  following  anec- 
dote, which  deserves  to  be  more  known  than  it  is  : — 

"  Nothing,"  says  Mr.  Amyot,  "  so  highly  offended  him, 
as  any  careless  or  irreverend  use  of  the  name  of  the  Creator. 
I  remember,  that  on  reading  a  letter  addressed  to  him,  in 
which  the  words,  '  My  God  !'  had  been  made  use  of  on  a 
light  occasion,  he  hastily  snatched  a  pen,  and  before  he 
would  finish  the  letter  blotted  out  the  misplaced  excla- 
mation." 


There  is  a  difference,  and  a  wide  one,  between  practising 
moral  duties,  and  being  a  christian.  Christianity  is  a  reli- 
gion of  motives.  It  substitutes  an  eternal  motive  for  an 
earthly  one  :  it  substitutes  the  love  of  God  for  the  love  of 
the  world  or  the  love  of  self.  There  may  be,  and  are, 
many  persons,  who  practise  temperance  and  other  virtues 
which  Christianity  inculcates,  but  who  never  think  of  doing 
so  because  they  are  so  inculcated.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to 
ascribe  a  knowledge  of  mechanics  to  savages,  because  they 
employ  the  lever;  or  of  the  principles  of  astronomy  to 
brutes,  because,  in  walking,  they  preserve  the  centre  of 
gravity;  as  it  is  to  call  such  persons  christians.  A  christian 
is  one,  whose  motives  are  christian  faith  and  christian  hope, 
and  who  is,  moreover,  able  to  give  a  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  him. -Archbishop  Whately. 


The  pious  George  Herbert  built  a  new  church  at  Lay- 
ton  Ecclesia,  near  Spalding,  and  by  his  order  the  reading 
pew  and  pulpit  were  a  little  distant  from  each  other,  and 
both  of  an  equal  height ;  for  he  would  often  say,  "  They 
should  neither  have  a  precedency  or  priority  of  the  other; 
but  that  prayer  and  preaching,  being  equally  useful, 
might  agree  like  brethren,  and  have  an  equal  honour  and 
estimation." Life  of  Herbert. 
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THE  CHAMELEON,  CChamelaon -J 

A  GENUS  of  reptiles  belonging  to  the  saurian  or 
lizard-like  order,  a  native  of  parts  of  Asia  aud 
Africa.  The  very  remarkable  power  which  these 
animals  possess  of  changing  their  colour,  and  of 
producing  a  succession  of  varied  tints  over  the  whole 
body,  at  an  early  period  called  the  attention  of 
observers  to  their  habits.  Poets  and  fabulists  have, 
at  different  periods,  contributed  to  its  celebrity,  and, 
by  inaccurate  or  fanciful  representations,  have  ren- 
dered it  far  more  of  a  prodigy  than  nature  ever 
designed  it  to  be. 


The  skin  of  the  chameleon  is  composed  of  a  sort 
of  small,  scaly  grains,  and,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  of  a  greenish-gray  colour.  The  general 
Torm  of  the  body  reminds  one  of  the  lizard,  but  the 
trunk  is  compressed,  and  the  back  highly  ridged  or 
cutting.  The  occiput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
is  elevated  pyramidically ;  the  eyes  are  large,  project- 
ing far  outwards,  yet  almost  entirely  covered  over 
by  the  skin,  except  immediately  opposite  the  pupil. 
What  is  still  more  singular,  the  eyes  are  capable  of 
moving  independently  of  each  other,  taking  different 
directions  at  the  same  moment.  There  is  no  visible 
external  ear ;  the  tongue  is  fleshy,  round,  and  capable 
of  being  greatly  lengthened ;  the  teeth  are  three- 
pronged.  Each  of  the  feet  has  five  toes,  but  these 
are  separated  into  two  portions  (one  containing  two 
and  the  other  three  toes)  by  the  skin,  which  covers 
them  entirely  to  the  nails.  The  tail  is  long  and 
round,  and  capable  of  grasping  twigs  or  branches,  to 
stistain  the  animal.  The  lungs  of  the  chameleon 
are  so  large,  that  when  inflated  to  the  utmost,  the 
whole  body  becomes  almost  transparent.  With  the 
different  degrees  of  inflation,  the  surface  undergoes 
changes  of  coloiur,  owing  to  the  variations  produced 
in  the  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  not,  as  has  been 
fabled,  by  the  animal  assuming  the  colour  of  the 
body  upon  which  it  happens  to  be  placed. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  witness  any  thing  more 
curious  or  beautiful  than  the  transitions  from  hue 
to  hue,  exhibited  by  the  chameleon,  when  aroused 
to  motion.  The  chameleons  are  all  exceedingly  slow, 
dull,  and  almost  torpid.  The  only  part  which  they 
move  with  celerity  is  their  long  tongue.  This  organ  is 
clothed,  at  its  extremity,  with  a  viscid,  gluey  mucus, 
and  is  darted  out  for  the  purpose  of  capturing 
insects,  upon  which  the  animal  subsists.  As  they 
feed  but  seldom,  and  are  frequently  seen  inhaling  the 
air,  to  inflate  their  bodies  as  above-mentioned, 
ancient  observers  concluded  that  they  fed  altogether 
on  air ;  but  closer  attention  to  their  habits  has  shown 
that  they  require  a  diet  rather  more  substantial. 
Three  or  four  species  are  well  known,  and  are  na- 
tives of  Africa  and  the  Molucca  islands.  They  pass 
their  lives  altogether  upon  trees,  feeding  upon  small 
insects,  for  which  their  construction  shows  them  to 
be  perfectly  adapted. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  AUGUST. 
MONDAY,  26th. 
55  B.  C.  Julius  Casar  first  landed  in  Britain  on  the  beach  be- 
tween ])eal  and  Dover. 
IJll  A.D.  Ore/Zajia,  a  Spanish  adventurer,  sailed  up  the  Maranon, 
and  so  discovered  it  to  be  a  river,  though  of  such  immense 
extent  as  to  have  been  mistaken  for  an  ocean. 
1793  Toulon  given  up  to  the  English,  with  the  arsenal,  and  the 

shipping  in  the  harbour. 
1795  Trincomalee,  a  Dutch  settlement  in  the  Island  of  Ceylon, 
taken  by  the  English. 

TUESDAY,  27th. 
1555  The  Grand  Council  of  Geneva  issued  a  decree,  proscribing 

the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  that  town. 
1802  The  Docks  at  Blackwall  were  opened  in  presence  of  tlie 
Officers  of  the  Crown,  when  an  East  Indiaman  entered, 
decorated  with  the  colours  of  the  different  nations  of  Europe. 
WEDNESDAY,  28th. 
St.  AuGusTiNii. — The  anniversary  of  the  death  of  this  eminent 
Father  of  the  Church  still  retains  a  place  in  our  Calendar,  though 
the  religious  observance  of  it  was  abolished  at  the  Reformation. 
He  was  a  native  of  Africa,  and  brought  up  in  the  Christian  faith  by 
his  mother  Monica,  though  his  conduct,  while  young,  did  little  credit 
to  her  instructions.  The  preaching  of  St.  Ambrose  made  a  great  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  induced  him  to  study  the  writings  of  St. 
Paul,  to  which  may  be  attributed  the  exemplary  piety  of  his  after- 
life, as  well  as  the  vigour  and  powerful  reasoning  found  in  his  works. 
He  retired,  with  eleven  companions,  to  Hippo,  of  which  place  he 
was  afterward  Bishop,  where  he  exercised  himself  in  prayer  and 
meditation  day  and  night. 

1645  Died,  at  Rostock,  Hugo  Grotius,  a  native  of  Delft,  and  one 
of  the  most  learned  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century.     He 
was  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Louvestein  for  his  adherence  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  and  was  only  liberated  by 
the  dexterity  and  affection  of  his  wife,  who  caused  him  to  be 
carried  out  in  a  chest,  concealed  by  books. 
1722  A  dreadful  hurricane  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  the  Island 
of   Barbadoes  was  greatly  injured,   and  the  Town  of  Port 
Royal,  in  Jamaica,  totally  destroyed. 
THURSDAY,  29th. 
Decollation  of  John  the  Baptist  (see  June  24.) 
1680  Died  the  infamous  Colonel  Blood,   rendered  notorious  by  a 
daring  attempt  to  steal  the  King's  crown. 
FRIDAY,  30th, 
70  Jerusalem  utterly  destroyed  by  Titus. 
loOl  Alexandria  evacuated  by  the  French  ;  this  was  the  last  place 

they  retained  in  Egypt. 
1808  Convention  of  Cintra,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed  to 
evacuate  Portugal,  without  molestation  from  the  British  forces. 
SATURDAY,  31st. 
1688  Expired,  in  London,  John  Bunyan,  author  of  tlie  Pilgrim's 
Progress.    He  was  the  son  of  a  travelling  tinker,  and  a  soldier 
in  the  Parliamentary  army.     He  became  a  preacher  in  a 
Baptist  congregation  at  Bedford,  and  was  a  man  of  talent 
and  piety. 

THE  MONTH  OF  SEPTEMBER. 
Septi-mber  retains  the  name  originally  bestowed  on  it  to  mark  its 
position  of  seventh  month  in  the  Alban  Calendar.  It  bore,  for  a 
short  period,  the  various  appellations  of  Germanicus,  Antoninus, 
Herciitus,  and  Tacitus,  given  to  it  by  these  several  Emperors,  who 
wished  to  arrogate  to  themselves,  or  were  complimented  by  the 
Senate,  with  the  honours  bestowed  on  Julius  and  Augustus  Caesar, 
'Jheir  popularity,  however,  did  not  continue  long  enough  to  confirm 
by  custom  the  new  appellative,  and  the  month  returned  to  its  old 
designation,  though,  from  the  time  of  Numa,  it  had  been  the  ninth, 
and  not  the  seventh  month  of  the  year.  It  was  dedicated  to  Vulcan, 
and  as  its  termination  (which  is  a  combination  of  the  Latin  imber,  a 
shaver,  implies,  was  the  commencement  of  the  wet  season  in  Rome. 
The  Saxons  called  it  Gerst-monat ;  Gerst,  or  Barley,  being  then 
in  perfection,  and  an  object  of  no  small  importance  to  them,  their 
cliief,  or  habitual  drink,  consisting  of  a  fermented  liquor  made  from 
Barley,  and  called  Beere,  or  more  anciently  Ael,  names  still  ap- 
plied to  our  national  beverage. 

After  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  this  month  was  called  by 
them  Halig-monat,  the  Holy  Month,  from  the  numerous  religious 
ceremonies  observed  in  the  course  of  it. 

September  being  the  period  of  the  Vintage,  as  well  as  of  the 
Barley  Harvest,  in  old  pictures  it  is  represented  by  a  man  clothed 
in  purple,  and  crowned  with  clusters  of  black  and  white  grapes, 
holding  in  his  hand  a  few  ears  of  corn  and  a  balance,  the  latter  in 
allusion  to  the  sign  Libra,  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23rd  of 
this  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
SUNDAY,  1st, 

Thirteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1159  Died  Nicholas  Brekespearg,  the  only  Englishman  that  ever 

obtained  the  Pontifical  Chair.    On  his  exaltation,  he  assumed 

the  title  of  Adrian  IV.:  he  was  a  native  of  Abbots'  Langley, 

Herts. 
1804  A  new  Planet  discovered  by  Mr.  Harding,  to  which,  in  our 

Almanacs,  we  give  the  name  of  Jnno;  foreign  astronomers, 

nowever,  call  it  the  Harding. 
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AGRA,    IN  THE    EAST    INDIES. 


THE   TAAiS,    MAHAL,    OR    PALACE   TOMB,    AT    AORA. 


Agra,  is  another  of  those  cities  of  India,  which,  like 
Cawnpore,  are  inhabited  by  Europeans,  and  are,  there- 
fore, called  Mofussil  stations.  Under  the  act  for  the 
renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  charter,  it  is  in- 
tended to  form  the  seat  of  a  fourth  government  in 
India.  It  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Jumna,  and  is  distant  one  hundred  miles  from  Delhi, 
and  nine  hundred  and  forty  from  Calcutta. 

Agra  is  not  so  well  known  as  a  city  deserves  to  be, 
which  possesses  much  of  that  magnificence  which  the 
imagination  has  pictured  to  itself  from  the  glowing 
descriptions  of  Eastern  tales.  Bishop  Heber,  who 
possessed  a  true  taste  for  the  sublime  and  beautiful, 
and  who  delighted,  with  all  a  poet's  enthusiam,  in  the 
picturesque,  has  hardly  done  justice  to  Agra,  in  his 
most  interesting  history.  He  was  ill  during  the 
short  period  that  he  tarried  there,  and  saw  the  place 
to  a  disadvantage,  having  come  immediately  from  its 
rival  city,  Delhi.  This  is  the  more  unfortunate  for 
Agra,  as  his  work,  being  deservedly  popular,  will 
naturally  lead  persons  to  imagine  that  ruin  and  deso- 
lation form  its  chief  features  j  whereas,  though 
certainly  much  shorn  of  the  splendour  it  once  pos- 
sessed, it  is  still  a  place  of  worth  and  importance, 
inhabited  by  rich  natives,  both  Mussulman  and  Hin- 
du, and  carrying  on  an  extensive  trade. 

The  part  along  which  the  military  cantonments 
extend,  is  certainly  far  from  remarkable  for  beauty. 
It  is  a  wide  bare   plain,   eiUivened   only  by  a  few 
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trees,  named  Parkinsonias,  from  the  officer  who 
introduced  them  into  India,  which  are  too  uniformly 
covered  with  yellov/  flowers  to  add  much  to  the 
effect,  unless  mingled  with  others  of  a  more  varied 
appearance.  The  river  Jumna  here  also  is  completely 
hidden  from  view,  by  high  sandy  banks.  The  out- 
side of  the  bungalows  or  houses  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, remarkably  ugly;  they  are  usually  built  of 
brick,  a  material  amply  supplied  by  the  ruins  in  the 
neighbourhood  3  and  the  gateless,  and  sometimes 
fenceless  compounds  or  paddocks,  have  a  desolate 
appearance.  A  handsome  church,  however,  presents 
a  redeeming  picture  to  the  scene. 

But  it  is  the  city  of  Agra  itself,  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood, which  demand  our  chief  attention.  The 
Taaje  Mahal,  or  "  Palace-tomb,"  as  that  name  im- 
plies, deserves  our  first  description.  As  a  mauso- 
leum or  royal  burying-place,  it  has  not  its  equal  iu 
the  world.  The  reader  of  eastern  story  may  here 
find  the  reality  of  what  he  has  fancied  in  his  dreams 
of  fairy-land.  Imagine  a  wild  plain,  broken  into 
deep  sandy  ravines,  the  very  picture  of  rudeness  and 
desolation.  In  the  midst  of  this  horrid  wilderness, 
a  palace  suddenly  appears  of  deep  red  stone,  inlaid 
with  white  marble,  and  covered  by  domes  and  cupo- 
las. To  enter,  you  ascend  by  flights  of  steps.  In 
the  centre  is  a  large  hall,  which  with  its  roof  and  a 
gallery  running  round,  is  all  in  the  most  beautiful 
eastern  fashion  of  bmlding.    This  is  the  gate  of  the 
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Taaje  Mahal,  autl  is  in  itself  so  magnificent,  that  in 
any  other  place  it  would  detain  the  visiter  in  rapture, 
at  the  perfection  and  grandeur  of  its  proportions, 
and  the  exquisite  elegance  of  the  finishing.  But  the 
eye  has  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  delicious  garden 
heyond,  and  the  splendours,  therefore,  of  this  noble 
entrance  are  little  regarded.  At  the  end  of  a  long 
avenue  of  graceful  cypresses,  whose  rich  branches 
are  beautifully  reflected  in  the  waters  of  some  marble 
basins,  filled  by  streams  flowing  from  numerous 
sparkling  fountains,  the  Taaje  rises  like  a  fairy- 
palace.  The  whole  is  composed  of  polished  marble, 
of  the  very  whitest  kind,  nay,  of  so  splendid  a 
character,  that  it  conveys  the  idea  of  something 
even  more  brilliant  than  marble,  mother-of-pearl,  or 
glistening  spar :  and  it  is  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
No  description  can  do  justice  to  this  shining  edifice. 
It  seems  rather  to  belong  to  the  visions  of  a  dream, 
than  to  any  thing  in  real  life.  The  mausoleum  itself 
stands  on  a  terrace  or  platform  of  white  marble, 
raised  to  the  height  of  about  twelve   or  fifteen  feet. 

The  actual  place  of  burial  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
chief  building,  and  round  it,  on  three  sides,  are 
sets  of  rooms,  three  on  each  side,  all  likewise  of 
white  marble.  Even  the  window  frames  are  of  that 
beautiful  material.  On  the  outside  of  the  building, 
there  rises,  in  the  centre,  a  lofty  tower  or  dome, 
seventy  yards  across,  or  in  diameter,  (which  is  in 
shape  something  like  the  domes  on  the  King's 
Pavilion  at  Brighton)  j  this  dome  is  surrounded  by 
others  of  the  same  shape,  but  considerably  less  in 
size.  The  whole  building,  with  its  terrace,  occupies 
a  space  of  about  190  square  yards.  At  each  of  the 
four  comers  of  the  terrace,  a  very  high  minaret 
raises  its  towering  head.  In  short,  nothing  can  be 
more  chaste  or  beautiful,  than  the  whole  building. 
Standing  as  it  does  amid  orange-groves,  it  seems,  as 
before  observed,  like  a  fairy-palace.  Nor,  if  we 
enter  the  mausoleum  itself,  shall  we  fail  to  be  struck 
by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  the  interior ;  for  it 
is  embellished  with  beautiful  mosaics,  that  is,  pictures 
formed  by  small  stones  of  different  colours,  so  as  to 
represent  things  in  nature.  These  mosaics  are  here 
in  rich  patterns  of  flowers,  so  delicately  fashioned 
that  they  look  like  embroidery  upon  white  satin.  In 
one  of  them,  there  are  actually  thirty-five  different 
specimens  of  cornelians  employed  in  a  single  leaf  of 
a  carnation,  whilst  agates,  lapis-lazuli,  turquoise,  and 
other  precious  materials,  are  to  be  seen  there  in 
plentiful  profusion. 

But  we  must  not  leave  the  Taaje  Mahal  without  be- 
stowing some  attention  upon  the  garden  in  which  it  is 
situated.  Being  washed  by  the  Jumna,  it  looks  out 
upon  that  bright  and  rapid  river  ;  and  its  enchanting 
gardens,  extending  over  many  acres,  planted  with 
flowering  forest  trees  and  interspersed  with  buildings 
and  fountains,  stretch  along  to  the  banks  of  the  stream. 
Imagine  it,  moreover,  enlivened  by  numbers  of  birds 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  variegated  plumage,  and 
adorned  with  flowers  and  blossoms  of  every  scent 
and  every  hue.  But  you  will  perhaps  ask,  for  what 
purpose,  or  at  least  for  whom,  this  building  was 
erected?  The  history  is  this.  The  Emperor  Shah 
Jehan  raised  it  to  the  memory  of  his  beloved  wife 
Moom  Taze  Mahal.  When  she  lay  dying,  in  the 
passionate  anguish  of  his  heart,  he  assured  her,  that 
as,  whilst  alive,  she  surpassed  in  loveliness  and 
vii'tue  all  the  women  of  her  time,  so  after  her  de- 
cease she  should  have  a  monument  over  her,  which 
should  be  unequalled  in  the  world.  He  fulfilled  his 
promise.  This  princely  palace  was  raised  at  his 
command.  The  plan  of  it,  which  is  purely  eastern, 
is  said  to  have  been  formed  by  himself,  and  executed 


by  foreigners  of  eminence.  It  is  reported  to  have  cost 
7.") 0,000/.,  and  is  generally  considered  the  finest 
edifice  in  the  Indian  empire.  It  was  his  intention  to 
have  built  a  mausoleum  for  himself  of  similar  mag- 
nificence, upon  the  other  side  of  the  .Tumna,  and  to 
have  connected  them  together  by  a  marble  bridge 
across  that  river.  But  the  troubles  of  his  reign 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing  so  superb  a 
design,  and  his  remains  therefore  are  placed  beside 
those  of  her  to  whom  he  was  so  much  attached 
whilst  on  earth.  The  natives  of  Agra  are  justly 
proud  of  the  Taaje  Mahal.  They  are  pleased  with 
the  admiration  which  it  draws  forth  from  strangers, 
and  are  gratified  by  the  care  and  attention  bestowed 
on  it  by  government  to  keep  it  in  repair.  In  the 
cool  of  the  evening,  crowds  of  Mussulmans  of  all 
descriptions,  rich  and  poor,  visit  the  gardens ;  when 
it  is  very  common  for  them  to  add  a  flower  to  the 
fresh  coronals  which  are  every  day  strewed  on  the 
monarch's  grave,  and  their  presence  in  the  gardens 
contributes  not  a  little  to  the  attraction  of  the  scene. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  "  the  Palace 
Tomb"  stands  the  Fort  of  Agra,  a  place  of  great 
strength  before  the  introduction  of  fire-arms.  One 
side  is  defended  by  the  river,  the  others  are 
surrounded  by  high  battlemented  walls  of  red  stone, 
furnished  with  turrets  and  loop-holes,  and  in  addition 
to  several  postern  entrances,  a  magnificent  building 
called  the  Delhi-gate.  With  many  persons  the  sensa- 
tions of  the  mind  will  naturally  be  very  overpowering, 
when  gazing,  for  the  first  time,  upon  the  golden 
crescent  of  the  Moslems,  glittering  high  in  the  fair 
blue  heavens,  from  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  this 
splendid  edifice,  which  stands  now  as  a  proof  of  the 
greatness  of  their  power  and  their  pride.  They  may 
then  feel  that  the  gorgeous  palaces,  and  glittering 
thrones  with  which  eastern  story  is  so  jflentifully 
adorned,  had  at  least  some  foundation  in  truth. 

The  Fort  is  of  very  considerable  extent,  and  con- 
tains many  objects  of  interest  and  curiosity.  The 
Mootee  Musjid,  or  Pearl  Mosque,  is  by  some  preferred 
for  its  beauty  to  the  Taaje  Mahal.  Neither  drawing 
nor  description  can  do  justice  to  it :  for  the  purity 
of  the  material  of  which  it  is  formed,  and  the 
splendour  of  its  architecture,  defy  the  powers  of  the 
pencil  and  the  pen.  A  long  and  splendid  hall  extends 
along  one  side  of  a  noble  quadrangle  or  square. 
This  quadrangle  is  surrounded  by  richly  sculptured 
cloisters,  from  which  rise  at  intervals  light  and 
elegant  cupolas,  supported  on  slender  pillars.  The 
whole  is  of  polished  white  marble,  carved  even  to  the 
very  slabs  that  compose  the  pavement  j  and  when 
moonlight  shines  brightly  on  the  scene,  the  effect 
is  quite  magical.  In  fact,  Europe  itself  does  not 
possess  a  more  interesting  relic  of  the  glory  of 
days  departed,  than  that  which  is  afforded  in  Asia  by 
the  Fort  of  Agra. 

The  next  building  worthy  of  observation  is  the 
Palace  of  Agra.  This  palace,  though  rich  and 
splendid,  is  not  equal  to  those  beautiful  structures 
which  have  been  already  described.  It  is,  however, 
interesting,  from  having  been  the  residence  of  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  conquerors  of  the  East.  The 
hall,  formerly  ceiled  with  silver,  is  still  a  fine  apart- 
ment. But  the  smaller  rooms,  being  more  singular, 
are  more  interesting  to  strangers.  They  are  mostly 
formed  of  eight  sides,  and  generally  leading  out  of 
each  other.  The  walls,  floois,  and  roofs,  are  all 
composed  of  the  same  white  marble.  The  walls  are 
ornamented  with  rude  mosaics  of  flowers.  One  of  the 
rooms,  intended  as  a  place  of  retreat  during  the  hot 
winds  which  prevail  at  times  in  India  is  very  curious. 
It  is  a  square  apartment  of  a  good  size,  but  entirely 
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without  windows.  The  walls  are  adorned  with  spars, 
silver,  and  other  glit*ering  ornaments,  intermixed 
with  pieces  of  looking-glass.  The  pavement  is  cut 
into  channels,  so  as  to  let  water  continually  run 
through  it.  Here  the  emperors  spent  the  sultry 
hours  by  torch  light.  The  palace  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  on  which  many 
of  its  windows  with  their  balconies  overlook.  The 
river  is  gay  with  boats,  and  the  opposite  bank  is 
finely  planted,  adorned  with  bright  pavilions,  peeping 
amidst  the  trees,  or  raised  upon  some  jutting  point 
of  land.  The  plan  of  the  whole  building  is  best 
seen  from  the  roof,  which  is  flat.  It  is  laid  out  in 
small  quadrangles  or  courts,  each  with  its  garden  or 
its  bath  in  the  centre.  A  noble  view  is  also  obtained 
of  the  surrounding  country  from  this  height. 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Jumna  are  the  stately 
gardens  of  the  Rombaugh,  said  to  have  been  origi- 
nally planted  and  laid  out  by  the  Emperor  Jehanghire, 
the  son  of  Shah  Jehan.  Near  these,  stands  another 
of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  Eastern  architec- 
ture which  India  can  boast, — the  tomb  of  Utta  ma 
Dowlah.  It  was  the  work  of  his  daughter,  the  Empress 
Nourmahal.  Anxious  that  it  should  be  built  of  the 
most  durable  material,  she  proposed  that  it  should 
be  constructed  of  silver.  But  she  was  persuaded  to 
erect  it  of  marble  as  less  likely  to  be  destroyed. 
Not  being  kept  in  repair  by  government,  time  has 
much  injured  it;  but  it  still  remains  a  noble 
monument  of  the  great  lord  to  whose  memory  it  was 
built,  who  was  once  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  East. 
In  fact,  Utta  ma  Dowlah's  tomb  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Agra.  It 
is  within  the  compass  of  a  morning  or  evening  drive. 
The  gardens  of  the  Rombaugh,  which  are  close  to  it. 
are  as  splendid  as  those  which  are  described  in  the 
Arabian  tales.  From  the  roof  of  this  monument  one 
of  those  views  is  obtained,  which  once  seen  can 
never  be  forgotten.  The  blue  waters  of  the  Jumna 
wind  along  through  a  country  remarkable  for  its 
richness,  with  gardens  stretching  down  on  each  bank 
to  its  rippling  current;  opposite  stands,  in  all  the 
pomp  of  Eastern  architecture,  the  city  of  Agra,  with 
its  strong  and  striking  fort,  its  beautiful  marble 
palace  and  splendid  cupolas  intermixed  with  trees  ; 
below,  in  silvery  pride,  is  seen  the  lustrous  Taaje 
Mahal ;  and  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  the  country- 
houses  present  themselves,  decorated  with  light 
pavilions,  rising  into  sight  close  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  stream,  and  giving  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scene. 
One  other  building  must  be  mentioned.  It  is  the 
mausoleum  or  tomb  of  the  Emperor  Acbar.  The 
care  of  the  dead  forms  a  very  striking  feature  in  the 
Mussulman  character.  Kingdoms  have  passed  away, 
and  lines  of  princes  have  been  lost,  and  whilst  nothing 
of  the  magnificence  of  those  that  are  in  the  silent 
tomb  remains  except  the  mere  name,  their  graves  are 
honoured  and  respected,  and  flowers  are  strewed 
over  them,  and  lamps  are  burned  by  those  who  now 
own  themselves  subjects  of  a  far  different  race  of 
princes.  As  Acbar  was  first  of  the  Mogul  emperors, 
who,  preferring  Agra  as  a  residence  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Delhi,  embelhshed  and  beautified 
that  city,  his  name  as  "the  mighty  lord,"  is  still 
held  in  great  reverence  by  the  inhabitants,  and  his 
tomb  which,  is  about  five  miles  distant,  is  scarcely 
less  an  object  of  admiration  than  the  Taaje  Mahal. 
It  is  a  gorgeous  structure,  something  in  the  form  of 
a  pyramid,  built  of  red  stone,  and  of  a  character  foi 
rudeness  and  splendour  suited  to  the  barbarian  chief 
to  whose  memory  it  was  raised. 

It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  form,  and 
its  immense  size,  which  give  it  a  majesty  and  splen- 


dour which  it  would  hardly  otherwise  possess.  There 
is  something,  also,  striking,  in  its  having  superb 
colonnades  or  cloisters  of  white  marble  extending 
along  its  sides,  as  they  form  a  strong  contrast  to  the 
red  stone  of  which  the  building  itself  is  constructed. 
Below,  in  a  dark  vault,  illumined  only  by  a  single 
lamp,  lies  the  body  of  Acbar.  From  different  parts  of 
the  edifice,  magnificent  views  are  obtained.  It  is, 
however,  to  be  regretted,  that  the  tomb,  like  that  of 
Utta  ma  Dowlah,  is,  from  want  of  repair  and  atten- 
tion, falling  into  a  state  of  decay. 

Other  proofs  of  the  splendour  of  the  city  of  Agra 
may  be  mentioned,  but  those  already  described  will 
be  sufficient  to  show,  not  only  what  Agra  was,  but 
what  it  still  is. 

[Chiefly  abridged  from  a  paper  in  the  Asiatic  Journal.'] 

D.  I.  E. 

DULWICH  COLLEGE. 

In  the  pleasant  hamlet  of  Dulwich,  anciently  spelt 
Dilwyshe,  in  Surrey,  at  the  five-mile  stone  from 
London,  is  the  College  represented  in  the  engraving. 
It  was  founded  in  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  by 
Edward  AUeyn,  Esq.  The  chapel  was  finished  in 
1616,  and  on  the  13th  of  September,  1619,  the 
foundation  of  the  college  was  completed,  the  name 
of  God's  Gift  College  having  been  fixed  upon  by  the 
founder.  It  was  established  for  a  master,  warden, 
four  fellows,  six  poor  brethren,  six  poor  sisters,  all 
of  whom  must  be  unmarried,  and  twelve  poor 
scholars,  to  be  maintained,  educated,  and  ruled, 
according  to  the  regulations  of  the  statutes. 

Foi'  this  purpose,  Mr.  AUeyn  bought  the  manor 
of  Dulwich,  and  other  estates  in  the  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  lands  and  tenements  in  other  places.  In 
addition  to  this  handsome  provision,  he  erected 
alms-houses  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Botolph  Bishops- 
gate,  St.  Saviour  Southwark,  and  St.  Giles  without 
Cripplegate,  for  thirty  poor-  men  and  women,  ten  from 
each  parish,  to  be  elected  by  the  respective  church- 
wardens and  vestry,  and  to  be  admitted  afterv/ards 
into  God  s  Gift  College  as  vacancies  occurred,  under 
certain  conditions,  particularly  that  of  the  parties 
being  single  and  elderly.  The  churchwardens  of 
these  parishes  are  appointed  assistants  of  the  master, 
warden,  and  fellows.  One  of  the  brethren,  two  of 
the  sisters,  and  three  of  the  scholars,  just  specified  as 
belonging  to  the  college,  are  chosen  out  of  the  parish 
of  Camberwell,  in  which  the  college  is  situated  j 
the  remaining  nine  brethren  and  sisters,  and  nine 
scholars,  coming  from  the  three  parishes  above- 
mentioned. 

By  the  terms  of  the  statutes,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  master  and  warden  should  be  xinmarried,  and  have 
the  founder's  name  of  Allen.  It  is  also  required, 
that  three  of  the  fellows  should  be  clergymen,  the 
fourth  being  the  organist,  and  that  they  should  all 
be  single  persons.  Although  the  words  of  the 
foundation- deed  are  express  on  the  latter  point,  the 
frst  master  and  warden,  Thomas  and  Matthias 
AUeyn,  were  married  men,  and  the  founder  himself 
showed  his  approval  of  the  state  of  matrimony  by 
marrying  secondly,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife 
Joan,  who  lies  buried  in  the  chapel.  Some  of  the 
masters  have  endeavoured  to  procm-e  leave  to  marry, 
but  without  success,  owing  to  the  clear  terms  of  the 
will. 

The  mode  of  election  to  the  vacant  situations  in 
the  college  was  settled  by  the  founder.  On  that  of 
the  master  being  void,  the  v.arden  at  once  succeeds  to 
it;  but  the  appointment  to  the  office  of  warden  is 
vested  in  the  body,  namely,  the  master,  assistants, 
and  feUows,  who,  if  there  are  more  than  two  candi- 
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dates,  reduce,  by  their  votes,  the  number  to  two, 
which  two  then  draw  lots.  Two  small  pieces  of 
paper  are  rolled  up,  within  one  of  which  is  written 
"  God's  Gift,"  the  other  being  left  blank :  the  box  in 
which  they  are  placed,  is  then  "  thrice  shaken  up  and 
down,  and  the  elder  person  of  the  two  draws  the  first 
lot,  the  youngest  the  second;"  and  the  drawer  of  the 
written  paper  is  instantly  elected.  The  choice  of 
fellows  is  very  similar.  The  late  organist,  the  Rev. 
Ozias  Linley,  brother  of  the  first  Mrs.  Brinsley  She- 
ridan, drew  the  successful  lot  against  the  celebrated 
bass-singer,  Mr.  Bartleman.  The  poor  brethren  and 
sisters,  and  the  poor  scholars,  also  draw  lots  in  the 
same  manner,  the  candidates  having  been  sent  by 
the  churchwardens  of  their  respective  parishes. 

Edward  Alleyn,  or  Allen,  to  whose  benevolence  this 
college  owes  its  foimdation,  was  bom  in  London  in 
1566,  and  became  one  of  the  most  admired  actors  of 
the  time :  he  was  called  the  Roscius  of  his  age,  and 
probably  gained  a  large  portion  of  his  fortune  by 
his  performances  at  the  Fortune  playhouse  in  White- 
cross-Street,  London,  of  which  he  was  the  owner,  and 
which  he  left  at  his  death  for  the  benefit  of  the  Col- 
lese.  He  was  also  proprietor  of  a  bear-garden  at 
Bankside,  near  the  Borough,  and  afterwards  held  the 
place  of  "Master  of  the  King's  Bears,"  a  lucrative 
situation,  when  great  and  accomphshed  persons,  as 
well  as  others,  took  a  horrible  delight  in  watching 
the  cruelties  wantonly  practised  on  inferior  creatures. 
It  is  strange,  but  true,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  was 
partial  to  the  sport  of  bull  and  bear-baiting.  May  it 
not  be  hoped  that  at  no  distant  day,  the  people  of 
Spain  may  look  back  with  wonder  and  shame  at  the 
prevalence  of  such  savage  sports  as  their  bull-fights, 
in  which,  even  now,  ladies  of  that  country  find  amuse- 
ment, thus  giving  up  the  claim  of  belonging  to  the 
softer  and  kinder  sex  ! 

But  to  return  to  Alleyn.  At  the  period  of  his 
making  this  endowment,  he  had  for  some  time  retired 
from  the  stage.  A  story  has  been  told  by  Aubrey,  of 
the  cause  of  this  retirement ;  namely,  that  in  pubhcly 
appearing  as  one  of  a  band  of  demons,  in  company 
with  his  brother  actors,  he  saw  the  evil  spirit  himself; 
an  event  which  drove  him  to  a  life  of  retirement, 
penitence,  and  charity.  This  anecdote  may  probably 
have  been  the  invention  of  an  age,  in  which  super- 
stition prevailed  to  a  vast  extent ;  when  the  existence 
and  power  of  witches  was  not  doubted  ;  and  even  the 
philosophic  mind  of  Lord  Bacon  himself  was  clouded 
•with  many  of  the  fooUsh  notions  common  at  the  time. 


AUejTi  had  some  difficulty  in  fulfilling  his  design, 
as  to  the  college,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  ob- 
jections of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  to  his  settling 
his  estates  in  mortmain;  the  statute  of  mortmain 
(which  means  a  dead  hand,  that  is,  an  unproductive 
possession),  having  been  made,  to  check  the  power 
of  corporate  bodies  in  the  purchases  of  lands. 
Having,  however,  obtained  the  king's  license,  he 
completed  his  foundation,  and  afterwards  went  to 
live  at  the  manor-house  of  Dulwich,  called  Hall 
Place.  The  inscription  on  his  grave-stone,  in  the 
college  chapel,  states  that  he  died  in  1626. 

It  has  been  thought  by.  some,  that  the  college  was 
built  by  the  famous  Inigo  Jones,  the  king's  surveyor; 
he  having  been  present  with  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
Lord  Arundel,  and  others,  at  the  ceremony  of  the 
foundation  :  but  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  so  good 
an  architect  could  have  been  employed,  as  we  find 
that  the  steeple  fell  down  in  1638.  This  so  injured 
the  revenues  of  the  college,  as  to  occasion  its  being 
dissolved  for  six  months,  during  which  the  master 
and  fellows  received  no  salary ;  but  the  poor  people 
and  scholars  had  two  shillings  a  week  each.  Not  long 
after  this,  another  portion  of  the  building  fell  down ; 
and,  in  1703,  the  porch  and  other  parts  followed. 
Frequent  repairs  were  accordingly  made,  which  ap- 
pear to  be  marked  by  dates  in  parts  of  the  college. 

Dulwich  college  had  its  full  share  of  the  havoc 
committed  by  the  fanatics  in  the  Civil  Wars.  It  was 
turned  into  quarters  for  a  company  of  soldiers  of 
Fairfax's  army,  who,  it  is  said,  took  up  the  leaden 
coffins  in  the  chapel,  and  melted  them  into  bullets. 
The  fellows  of  the  college  were  in  arms  for  the  king ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  they  were  deprived  of  their 
fellowships ;  and  a  school-master  and  usher  were 
appointed  in  their  stead.  During  the  government 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  short  power  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Richard,  the  lands  and  goods  of  the 
college  were  taken  away,  and  its  rights  set  aside. 
But  at  the  Restoration,  these  were  recovered,  and 
have  since  remained  secure. 

The  site  of  this  College  begins  at  the  five-mile 
stone,  on  the  back  of  which  are  the  words,  Siste 
Viator*,  T.  T.  1772.  The  initials  are  those  of  a 
Thomas  Treslove,  Esq.,  a  magistrate  of  Surrey,  who 
was  active  in  repairing  the  roads  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  was  probably  of  other  service  to  the  college. 
The  gates  are  of  curiously  WTought  iron,  surmounted 
with  the  founder's  arms,  crest  and  motto,  "  God's 
*  Stop,  Traveller  ! 
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Gift."  These  lead  into  the  outer  court  or  green. 
The  college  stands  in  the  inner  court.  The  west  wing 
is  the  most  ancient.  The  east  wing,  which  contains 
among  other  apartments,  those  of  the  fellows,  and 
the  school-room,  bears  the  date  of  1739.  The  front 
of  the  college  is  divided  in  the  centre  by  a  porch, 
over  whicli  is  the  treasury-chamber.  On  the  east 
side  of  the  porch  is  the  Chapel,  which  is  plain  and 
unornament«d,  except  by  a  painting  over  the  commu- 
nion-table ;  it  is  a  noble  copy  of  Raphael's  Transfigu- 
ration, the  work  of  his  pupil,  Julio  Romano,  who,  it 
is  said,  followed  Raphael  to  the  grave,  assisting  to 
bear  the  original  picture  (said  to  be  the  finest  in  the 
world),  as  a  trophy  of  his  art.  The  chapel  serves  as 
a  chapel  of  ease' for  this  village,  to  the  church  of 
Camberwell.  Although  built  for  the  college,  it  is  fre- 
quented by  the  inhabitants,  and  has  been  enlarged 
for  their  accomodation.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
porch  is  the  College-hall,  where  the  elections  are  held, 
and  where  the  scholars  usually  dine ;  and  adjoining 
it,  is  the  dining-room  of  the  master,  warden,  and 
fellows.  Above,  are  the  Library,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  master  and  warden. 

A  valuable  addition  was  made,  in  1746,  to  the 
college  trusts,  by  James  Allen,  Esq.,  master,  who  by 
will,  granted  a  freehold  piece  of  ground  at  Kensing- 
ton Gravel-pits,  the  rents  and  profits  of  which  should 
be  applied  towards  providing  a  school-mistress  to 
teach  poor  boys  and  girls,  children  of  poor  people 
resident  in   Duhvich,  or  within  a  mile  of  it. 

One  of  the  chief  attractions  to  the  numerous  visit- 
ers of  Dulwich  college,  is  the  collection  of  pictures 
given  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois,  in  1811. 
It  contains  many  beautiful  specimens  of  the  best 
masters  of  the  Italian,  Flemish,  and  English  schools. 
A  spacious  gallery  has  been  built  for  their  reception 
at  the  south  end  of  the  college;  and  in  a  small 
apartment,  or  mausoleum,  adjoining  the  gallery,  are 
two  stone  coffins,  containing  the  bodies  of  Sir  Francis 
and  Lady  Bourgeois.  The  view  of  the  pictures  is 
open  to  the  public  gratuitously. 


The  pleasure  arising  from  seeing  others  laugh  is  a  common 
cause  of  laughter,  so  common,  that  it  is  difficult  to  refrain, 
even  without  knowing  the  cause  of  their  mirth.  "  I  was," 
says  Groldsmith,  "  by  nature,  an  admirer  of  happy  human 
faces,  and  I  seldom,  if  ever,  enter  a  merry  party  without 
sharing  the  mirth."  Walking,  some  time  since,  in  Lincoln's- 
Inn  Fields,  I  followed  a  party  of  chimney-sweepers,  who,  at 
the  turning  under  the  gateway,  suddenly  met  three  Chinese, 
apparently  just  arrived  in  London.  It  was  clear  they  had 
never  before  seen  chimney-sweepers,  and  it  seemed  that  the 
chimney-sweepers  had  never,  till  that  moment,  seen  such 
figures  as  the  Chinese.  Each  party,  and  every  spectator, 
was  in  a  convulsion  of  laughter. Thoughts  on  Laughter. 


It  would  not,  indeed,  be  reasonable  to  expect,  did  we  not 
know  the  inattention  and  perverseness  of  mankind,  that 
any  one  who  had  followed  a  funeral,  could  fail  to  return 
home  without  new  resolutions  of  a  holy  life  ;  for  who  can 
see  the  final  period  of  all  human  schemes  and  under- 
takings, without  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  termi- 
nates in  the  present  state  ?  For  who  can  see  the  wise,  the 
brave,  the  powerful,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave, 
without  reflection  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinctions 
which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other  ?  And  who, 
when  he  sees  the  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  advanges,  can 
forbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent  and  certain  happi- 
ness ?  Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often  arise,  and  such  reso- 
lutions are  often  formed  ;  but,  before  the  resolution  can  be 
exerted — before  the  wish  can  regulate  the  conduct — new 
prospects  open  before  us,  new  impressions  are  received; 
the  temptations  of  the  world  solicit,  the  passions  of  the 
heart  are  put  into  commotion ;  we  plunge  again  into  the 
tumult,  engage  again  in  the  contest ;  and  forget  that 
what  we  gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  life  for  which 
we  are  thus  busy  to  provide  must  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
——Johnson. 


THE  CONDOR  VULTURE. 
Vultur  gryphus. — Linn^kus. 


It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  we  possess  no  accurate 
account  of  this  ferocious  bird  of  earlier  date  than 
that  aff"orded  by  Humboldt,  the  celebrated  natu- 
ralist, on  liis  return  to  ETirope,  after  bis  laborious 
researches  in  South  America.  The  flight  of  the 
condor  is  loftier  than  that  of  any  other  bird  ;  it  some- 
times is  fovmd  nearly  four  miles  above  the  level  of 
the  sea ;  and  frequents,  in  great  numbers,  the  im- 
mense chain  of  the  Andes,  on  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  It  is  more  famous  for  its  ferocity  and  strength 
than  for  its  great  size,  its  usual  length  from  tip  to  tip 
of  the  wing,  when  expanded,  being  about  nine  feet ; 
and  the  largest  specimen  we  have  any  authentic 
account  of  did  not  exceed  fourteen  feet.  The  beak 
of  this  bird  is  extremely  large  and  strong,  flat  on  the 
top,  but  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip  ;  its  claws,  also, 
are  very  large  and  powerful,  and,  unlike  other  vul- 
tures, it  feeds  upon  living  prey,  as  well  as  carrion, 
although  it  gives  a  preference  to  the  latter.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  strength  of  these  birds,  by  the 
following  account  of  their  mode  of  attacking  their  prey. 
"  Two  condors  will  dart  upon  the  deer  of  the  Andes, 
upon  the  puma,  the  vicugna,  and  the  guanaco.  They 
will  even  attack  a  heifer  :  they  pursue  it  for  a  long 
time,  wounding  it  with  their  beak  and  talons,  until 
the  animal,  breathless  and  overwhelmed  with  fatigue, 
thrusts  out  its  tongue,  bellowing  ;  the  condor  then 
seizes  the  tongue,  a  morsel  to  which  it  is  most  at- 
tached ;  it  also  tears  out  the  eyes  of  the  victim, 
which  sinks  to  the  earth  and  slowly  expires.  In  the 
province  of  Quito,  the  mischief  done  to  cattle,  but 
more  especially  to  sheep  and  cows,  by  this  formid- 
able bird,  is  immense.  In  the  savannahs  of  Antisana, 
between  twelve  and  thirteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  bulls  are  constantly  found  which 
have  been  wounded  in  the  back  by  condors." 

The  young  of  the  condor,  for  the  first  few  months 
of  its  existence,  presents  no  appearance  of  feathers, 
but  is  covered  with  a  whitish  kind  of  down ;  at  the 
age  of  two  years,  its  feathers  are  of  a  uniform  brown- 
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ish  colour,  and  the  female  is  without  the  white  ruff 
on  the  neck  :  it  is  not  till  four  years  have  passe  1, 
that  they  put  on  their  adult  plumage  ;  their  feathers 
then,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  ruff  on  the 
neck,  and  a  white  spot  on  the  wing  of  the  male,  are 
of  a  dark  grayish  black.  At  the  base  of  the  beak  of 
the  male  bird  is  placed  a  large  caruncle,  of  a  hard 
and  leathery  substance. 

The  numerous  moults  of  the  condor,  before  it  as- 
sumes its  perfect  plumage,  is  not  a  fact  peculiar 
to  this  bird,  but  holds  good,  in  reference  to  many 
other  birds  of  prey;  and  the  consequence  has  been, 
great  confusion  in  the  description  of  the  different 
species.  The  eagles  do  not  attain  their  adult  plumage 
till  their  fifth  year. 

"  The  condor  appears  to  have  more  tenacity  of  life 
than  any  other  bird  of  prey.  Humboldt  was 
present  at  certain  experiments  on  the  life  of  a  condor, 
at  Riohambra.  They  first  attempted  to  strangle  it 
with  a  noose  :  they  hung  it  to  a  tree,  and  dragged 
the  legs  with  great  force  for  many  minutes  ;  but 
scarcely  was  the  noose  removed,  than  the  condor 
began  to  walk  about,  as  if  nothing  had  been  the  mat- 
ter. Three  pistol-balls  were  then  discharged  at  him, 
within  less  than  four  paces  distance.  They  all  en- 
tered the  body.  He  was  wounded  in  the  neck,  chest, 
and  belly  ;  but  still  remained  on  his  feet.  A  fifth 
ball  struck  against  the  thigh-bone,  and,  rebounding, 
fell  back  on  the  ground.  The  condor  did  not  die  for 
half  an  hour  after  the  numerous  wounds  which  it  had 
received.  Ulloa  informs  us,  that  in  the  cold  region 
of  Peru,  the  condor  is  so  closely  furnished  with 
feathers,  that  eight  or  ten  balls  may  strike  against 
its  body,  without  one  piercing  it." 


CRXJELTY    TO    ANIMALS. 

I  WOULD  not  enter  on  my  list  of  friends 

(Tliough  grac'd  with  polish"d  manners  and  fine  sense, 

Yet  wanting  sensibility),  tlie  man 

"Who  needlessly  sets  foot  upon  a  worm. 

An  inadvertent  step  may  crush  the  snail 

Tliat  crawls  at  evening  in  the  pubHc  path ; 

But  he  that  hath  humanity,  forewarned. 

Will  step  aside,  and  let  the  reptile  live. 

The  creeping  vermin,  loathsome  to  the  sight, 

And  chai-ged,  perhaps,  with  venom,  that  intrudes — 

A  visitor  unwelcome — into  scenes 

Sacred  to  neatness  and  repose, — the  alcove, 

The  chamber,  or  refectory, — may  die  : 

A  necessary  act  incurs  no  blame. 

Not  so  when,  held  within  their  proper  bounds. 

And  guiltless  of  offence,  they  range  the  air, 

Or  take  their  pastime  in  the  spacious  field  : 

There  they  are  privileged ;  and  he  that  hunts 

Or  harms  them  there,  is  guilty  of  a  wrong. 

Disturbs  the  economy  of  nature's  realm, 

Who,  when  she  form'd,  designed  them  an  abode. 

Tlie  sum  is  this  :  If  man's  convenience,  health. 

Or  safety,  interfere,  his  rights  and  claims 

Are  paramount,  and  must  extinguish  theirs. 

Else  they  are  all — the  meanest  things  that  are — 

As  free  to  live,  and  to  enjoy  that  life, 

As  God  was  free  to  form  them  at  the  first ; 

Who,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  made  them  all. 

You,  therefore,  who  love  mercy,  teach  your  sons 

To  love  it  too.     The  spring-time  of  our  years 

Is  soon  dishonour'd  and  defiled  ;  in  most 

By  budding  ills,  that  ask  a  prudent  hand 

To  check  them.     But,  alas  !  none  sooner  shoots, 

If  unrestrained,  into  luxuriant  growth, 

Than  cruelty,  most  devilish  of  them  all. 

Mercy  to  him  that  shows  it,  is  the  rule 

And  righteous  limitation  of  its  act, 

By  which  Heaven  moves  in  pardoning  guilty  man  ; 

And  he  that  shows  none — being  ripe  in  years, 

And  conscious  of  the  outrage  he  commits, — 

ShaU  seek  it  and  not  find  it  in  his  turn. Cowpeb. 


CHURCH  ESTABLISHMENTS. 
It  is  perhaps  the  best  among  all  our  more  general 
arguments  for  a  religious  establishment  in  a  country, 
that  the  spontaneous  demand  of  human  beings  for 
religion  is  far  short  of  the  actual  interest  which  they 
have  in  it. 

This  is  not  so  with  their  demand  for  food  and 
raiment,  or  any  article  which  ministers  to  the  neces- 
sities of  our  physical  nature.  The  more  destitute  we 
are  of  thtse  articles,  the  greater  is  our  desire  after 
them.  In  every  case  where  the  want  of  any  thing 
serves  to  whet  our  appetite,  instead  of  weakening  it, 
the  supply  of  that  thing  may  be  left,  with  all  safety, 
to  the  native  and  powerful  demand  for  it  among  the 
people  themselves.  The  sensation  of  hunger  is  a 
sufficient  guarantee  for  there  being  as  many  bakers 
in  a  country,  as  it  is  good  and  necessary  for  the 
country  to  have,  witkout  any  national  establishment 
of  bakers. 

This  order  of  men  will  come  forth  in  number 
enough,  at  the  mere  bidding  of  the  people,  and  it 
never  can  be  for  want  of  them,  that  society  will 
languish  under  the  want  of  aliment  for  the  human 
body.  It  is  wise  in  government  to  leave  the  care  of 
the  public  good,  wherever  it  can  be  left  safely,  to  the 
workings  of  individual  nature;  and,  saving  for  the 
administration  of  justice  between  man  and  man,  it 
were  better  that  she  never  put  out  her  hand,  either 
with  a  view  to  regulate,  or  to  foster  any  of  the  opera- 
tions of  common  merchandize.  But  the  case  is 
widely  different,  when  the  appetite  for  any  good  is 
short  of  the  degree  in  which  that  good  is  useful  or 
necessary;  and,  above  all,  when  just  in  proportion 
to  our  want  of  it,  is  the  decay  of  our  appetite 
towards  it.  Now  this  is,  generally  speaking,  the 
case  with  religious  instruction. 

The  less  we  have  of  it,  the  less  we  desire  to  have 
of  it.  It  is  not  with  the  aliment  of  the  soul  as  it  is 
with  the  aliment  of  the  body.  The  latter  will  be 
sought  after ;  the  former  must  be  offered  to  a 
people  whose  spiritual  appetite  is  in  a  state  of  dor- 
mancy, and  with  whom  it  is  just  as  necessary  to 
create  an  hunger,  as  it  is  to  minister  a  positive  sup- 
ply. In  these  circumstances,  it  were  vain  to  wait 
for  any  original  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
receivers.  It  must  be  made  on  the  part  of  the  dis- 
pensers. Nor  does  it  follow,  that  because  govern- 
ment may  wisely  abandon  to  the  operation  of  the 
principle  of  demand  and  supply,  all  those  interests 
where  the  desires  of  our  nature,  and  the  necessities 
of  our  nature,  are  adecjuate  the  one  to  the  other,  she 
ought,  therefore,  to  abandon  all  care  of  our  interest, 
when  the  desire,  on  the  part  of  our  species,  is  but 
rare,  and  feeble,  and  inoperative,  while  the  necessity 
is  of  such  deep  and  awful  character,  that  there  is  not 
one  of  the  concerns  of  earthliness  which  ought  for 
a  moment  to  be  compared  with  it. 

This  we  hold  to  be  the  chief  ground  upon  which 
to  plead  for  the  advantage  of  a  religious  establishment. 
W^ith  it,  a  church  is  built,  and  a  teacher  provided, 
in  every  little  district  of  the  land.  Without  it,  we 
should  have  no  other  security  for  the  rearing  of 
such  apparatus,  than  the  native  desire  and  demand 
of  the  people  for  Christianity,  from  one  generation 
to  another.  In  this  state  of  things,  we  fear,  that 
Christian  cultivation  would  only  be  found  in  rare 
and  occasional  spots  over  the  face  of  extended  terri- 
tories ;  and  instead  of  that  uniform  distribution  of 
the  word  and  ordinances,  which  it  is  the  tendency 
of  an  establishment  to  secure,  do  we  conceive  that 
in  every  empire  of  Christendom,  would  there  be 
dreary,  unprovided  blanks,  where  no  regular  supply 
of  instruction  was  to  be  had,  and  wheu  there  was  no 
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desire  after  it,  on  the  part  of  au  untaught  and  neg- 
lected population.  We  are  quite  aware  that  a  pulpit 
may  be  corruptly  filled,  and  that  there  may  be  made 
to  emanate  from  it  the  evil  influence  of  a  false  or 
mitigated  Christianity  on  its  surrounding  neighbour- 
hood. This  is  an  argument,  not  against  the  good  of 
an  establishment,  but  for  the  good  of  toleration. 
There  is  no  frame-work  reared  by  human  wisdom 
which  is  proof  against  the  frequent  incursions  of 
human  depravity.  But  if  there  do  exist  a  great 
moral  incapacity  on  the  part  of  our  species,  in  virtue 
of  which,  if  the  lessons  of  Christianity  be  not  con- 
stantly obtruded  upon  them,  they  are  sure  to  decline 
in  taste  and  desire  for  the  lessons  of  Christianity  ; 
and  if  an  establishment  be  a  good  device  for  over- 
coming this  evil  tendency  of  our  nature,  it  were 
hard  to  visit  with  the  mischief  of  its  overthrow,  the 
future  race  either  of  a  parish  or  of  a  country,  for  the 
guilt,  of  one  incumbency,  or  for  the  unprincipled 
patronage  of  one  generation. Chalmers. 


Infidelity  is  one  of  the  characters  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  from  the  days  of  paradise  to  our  own,  has  never 
wholly  left  it ;  and,  till  our  knowledge  is  greatly  multiplied, 
will  perhaps  not  be  universally  extinguished,  because  it  is 
the  champion  of  matter  against  mind — of  body  against 
spirit — of  the  senses  against  the  reason — of  passion  against 
duty — of  self-interest  against  self-government — of  dissatis- 
faction against  content — of  the  present  against  the  future 
— of  the  little  that  is  knowu  against  all  that  is  unknown^ 
of  our  limited  experience  against  boundless  possibility. 
Sharon  Turner. 


CONFIRMATION    HYMN. 

Lord,  shall  thy  children  come  to  thee? 

A  boon  of  love  divine  we  seek — 
Brought  to  thy  arms  in  infancy, 

Ere  heart  could  feel,  or  tongue  could  speak, 
Thy  children  pray  for  grace,  that  they 
May  come  themselves  to  thee  this  day. 
Lord,  shall  we  come?  and  come  again? 

Oft  as  we  see  yon  table  spread. 
And — tokens  of  thy  dying  pain — 

The  wine  pour'd  out,  the  broken  bread  ? 
Bless,  bless,  O  Lord,  thy  children's  prayer, 
That  they  may  come  and  find  thee  there ! 

Lord,  shall  we  come  ?  come  yet  again  ? 

Thy  children  ask  one  blessing  more ; 
To  come,  not  now  alone,  but  then, 

When  life  and  death  and  time  are  o'er  • 
Then,  then  to  come,  O  Lord,  and  be 
Confirm'd  in  heaven,  confirm'd  by  thee. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 
No.  II.  On  the  Tides  of  Narrow  Seas. 
We  have  already  seen  that,  if  the  earth  were  a 
sphere,  entirely  covered  with  water,  the  attraction  of 
the  moon  would  cause  a  rise  and  fall  of  the  water 
upon  its  surface,  twice  in  the  course  of  rather  more 
than  twenty-four  hours.  The  waters  of  an  open 
ocean  would  be  heaped  up  in  the  parts  under  the 
moon,  and  in  the  parts  which  are  exactly  opposite,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  earth.  And  this  great  wave 
would  constantly  follow  the  apparent  course  of  the 
moon.  It  would  be  of  immense  breadth ,-  for  there 
would  be  only  two  ridges  and  two  hollows  in  the 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  which  is  about 
twenty-four  thousand  miles  at  the  equator. 

But  if  we  only  look  at  an  artificial  terrestrial  globe, 
or  at  a  map  of  the  world,  we  shall  see  at  once  that 
such  a  tide  can  never  take  place  ;  for  the  land  every- 
where interferes  with  the  sea  ;  and  the  depth  of  the 
sea  itself,  although  great,  according  to  our  notion  of 
distance,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  whole 
bulk  of  the  earth.    The  greatest  height  of  any  moun- 


tain above  the  level  of  the  sea  is  about  five  miles,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  greatest  depth  of  the  sea  is  not 
much  more.  Now  the  earth  is  a  globe,  the  diameter 
of  which  is  sixteen  hundred  times  as  great  as  this, 
so  that  the  utmost  depth  of  the  sea,  on  an  artificial 
globe  of  sixteen  inches  in  diameter,  would  be  repre- 
sented by  a  thin  fibre  only  a  hundredth  part  of  an 
inch  thick,  or  about  as  thick  as  the  paper  on  which 
this  is  printed. 

Still,  wherever  there  is  an  ocean  of  considerable 
extent,  measuring  from  east  to  west,  there  will  be 
formed  a  tide-wave,  on  the  same  principles  as  we 
have  already  supposed,  the  ridge  of  which  follows 
the  apparent  course  of  the  moon  from  east  to  west. 
Now  the  only  part  of  the  sea,  in  which  the  action  of 
the  moon  upon  the  waters  can  cause  anything  like 
such  a  regular  tide  is  the  Great  Southern  Ocean, 
including  the  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pa- 
cific Oceans,  and  of  the  Indian  Sea.  Although  this 
great  belt  of  water  does  not  lie  under  the  equator, 
it  extends,  with  little  interruption,  in  a  direction  from 
east  to  west,  round  the  whole  of  the  globe.  In  these 
seas,  then,  we  may  look  for  a  tide  of  great  regu- 
larity ;   and  it  is  accordingly  found. 

The  sea  next  in  extent,  in  a  direction  from  east 
to  west,  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

With  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  although  it 
extends  nearly  from  Pole  to  Pole,  in  a  direction 
from  north  to  south,  its  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
by  no  means  so  great ;  and  for  the  present  pur- 
pose we  may  consider  it  as  a  great  arm  of  the 
Southern  Ocean,  stretching  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles,  to  the  course  of  the  general  tide-wave  in 
that  open  sea. 

To  understand  how  the  tides  in  such  an  arm  of  the 
sea  are  formed,  let  us  suppose  a  long  trough  of 
water  p  q,  and  a  narrower  trough  c  k  opening  into  it. 
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Now  suppose  the  water  in  p  q  to  be  set  in  motion,  so 
as  to  have  a  succession  of  waves  passing  along  from 
p  to  a;  and  suppose  a  and  b  to  be  two  successive 
ridges  of  such  waves,  with  a  hollow  between  them  at 
L.  Then,  when  the  ridge  a  is  at  c,  the  water  will  be 
highest  at  c ;  as  the  ridge  moves  along,  the  water 
at  c  will  sink,  and  be  the  lowest  when  l  reaches  c ; 
and  it  will  again  rise  until  the  second  ridge  b  has 
reached  c. 

But  it  is  plain,  that  since  there  is  nothing  to  stop 
some  of  the  w  ater  of  the  ridge  a  from  running  along 
the  trough  c  k,  to  find  its  level,  part  of  it  will  run 
along,  and  form  a  moveable  ridge  (a),  which  will 
advance  along  c  k  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a 
moves  along  p  q.  There  will  therefore  be  a  new  set 
of  waves  moving  along  c  k,  not  in  the  direction  of 
the  width  of  c  k,  but  in  the  direction  of  its  length. 

It  must  also  be  observed,  that  the  ridge  a  may  not 
move  so  fast  as  the  original  ridge  a,  but  that  the  time 
elapsed  between  the  passage  of  two  successive  ridges 
past  any  point  (as  m,  in  c  k)  will  be  the  same  as  the 
time  between  the  passage  of  two  successive  ridges, 
A  B  past  c  ;  since  the  ridge  b  would  give  rise  to  a 
wave  under  the  very  same  circumstances  as  those  in 
which  A  caused  one. 

Now  we  may  conceive  p  a  to  represent  the  Great 
Southern  Ocean,  along  which  the  tide-wave  is  con 
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stantly  passing,  in  the  direction  p  a,  from  east  to 
west.  In  like  manner,  c  k  may  represent  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  of  which  m  is  on  the  African  coast, 
and  71  on  the  American  coast.  And  we  shall  have 
a  succession  of  tide-waves,  such  as  a,  moving  from 
south  to  north,  and  succeeding  one  another,  after  the 
same  interval  of  time  as  that  in  which  a  succeeds  b, 
or  a  little  more  than  twelve  hours. 

Accordingly,  it  is  found  that,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  the  tide-wave  does  move  from  south  to  north, 
the  ridge  of  the  waves  extending  in  a  slanting  direc- 
tion, and  in  an  irregular  form,  across  from  the 
jyVican  to  the  American  coast. 

In  order  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  these 
waves  cause  the  tide  in  different  branches  of  the 
same  sea,  we  will  trace  the  course  of  the  tide-wave 
round  the  coast  of  England. 


Suppose  the  moon  to  have  passed  the  meridian  t)f 
Ushant,  on  the  N.  W.  part  of  the  coast  of  France,  at 
twelve  o'clock  in  the  day.  The  tide -wave  of  the 
Atlantic  will  reach  Ushant  soon  after  three  o'clock  on 
the  same  afternoon,  its  ridge  stretching  towards  the 
N.  W.,  so  as  to  fall  a  little  south  of  Cape  Clear  in 
Ireland. 

This  wave  soon  after  divides  itself  into  three 
branches.  One  part  passes  eastward  up  the  English 
Channel,  causing  high-water  in  succession  at  all  the 
places  at  which  it  arrives.  It  moves  at  about  the 
rate  of  fifty  miles  an  hour,  so  as  to  pass  through  the 
straits  of  Dover,  and  reach  the  Nore  about  twelve 
o'clock  at  night.  The  second  branch  of  the  tide- 
wave  passes  more  slowly  up  the  Irish  Channel, 
causing  high-water  along  the  coast  of  Wales,  Lan- 
cashire, and  Cumberland,  and  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Ireland.  The  third  and  principal  part  of 
the  same  wave  moves  much  more  rapidly,  being  in  a 
more  open  sea.  By  six  o'clock  it  has  reached  the 
northern  extremity  of  Ireland :  about  nine  it  has  got 
to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  forms  a  wave  extending 
due  North.  At  twelve  at  night,  the  summit  of  the 
same  wave  extends  from  the  coast  of  Buchan  in 
Scotland  eastward  to  the  Naze  in  Norway,  and  in 
twelve  hours  more  it  has  flowed  down  the  eastern 
coast  of  England,  forming  the  flood-tide  from  the 
North,  and  reached  the  Nore,  where  it  meets  the 
morning  tide,  which  left  the  mouth  of  the  English 
Channel  about  eight  hours  before. 


The  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  two  tides 
at  the  Nore  is  very  remarkable  in  the  Thames. 
Sometimes  the  tide  from  the  North  is  a  little  later 
than  the  other,  and  continues  to  flow  after  the  other 
has  ebl)ed  considerably,  thus  causing  a  second  tide 
on  the  same  day.  Another  consequence  is,  that  on 
the  whole  eastern  coast  of  England,  the  tides  are 
upon  the  whole  highest  when  the  wind  blows 
strongly  from  the  North  West,  or  ofF-«hore.  This 
may  appear  strange  at  first :  but  the  cause  is  quite 
plain,  when  we  remember  that  the  tide  is  caused  by 
such  a  wave  as  has  been  described,  passing  round 
the  northern  extremity  of  Scotland  into  the  German 
Ocean. 

It  will  be  seen  also  that  the  tide  in  the  English 
Channel,  is  twelve  hours  earlier  than  the  tide  in  the 
German  Ocean :  so  that  if  the  highest  spring-tide 
from  the  south  reached  the  Nore  at  twelve  o'clock  in 
the  day,  the  highest  spring-tide  from  the  north 
would  not  occur  till  twelve  o'clock  at  night.         C. 


Thk  Cashkw  or  Firework  Nut. — This  nut,  about  the 
size  and  nearly  the  shape  of  a  Windsor  bean,  is  occasionally 
imported  into  this  country  from  the  West  Indies,  where  it 
forms  an  economical  source  of  amusement  to  the  native 
chiUlreii,  who  put  it  on  the  end  of  a  long  wire,  or  sharp 
stick,  and  then  set  it  on  fire,  by  holding  it  for  half-a-minuto 
over  a  Hame.  The  nut  contains  a  quantity  of  oil,  and  gives 
out  a  succession  of  vivid  minute  streams  of  fire  and  smoke,  . 
until  the  husk  of  the  nut  is  burnt  to  a  cinder.  It  is  then 
easily  opened,  the  kernel  is  found  properly  roasted,  and  it  is 
eaten  like  an  almond,  to  which,  by  many,  it  is  thought  sujie- 
rior  in  flavor. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY,  2nd. 

1666  That  dreadful  conflagration  began,  which  is  usually  called  the 

Fire  of  London , 
17.v2  The  New  Style  was  adopted  at  London.    See  Vol.  I.,  p.  247. 
1792  Massacre  of  the  Prisoners  at  Paris,  which  lasted  till  the  6lli, 
and  in  which  4000  persons,  confined  in  the  various  prisons  of 
that  metropolis,  were  put  to  death  by  order  of  the  Directory. 
TUP:SDAY,  3rd. 
1189  Richard  I.  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  t'.ie 
populace,  taking  advantage  of  the  festivity,  fell  on  the  Jews, 
plundered  their  houses,  and  murdered  many  of  them. 
1651  Battle  of  Worcester,  by  which  the  power  of  Oliver  Cromwell 

was  established. 
1658  Death  of  Cromwell.     He  expired,  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
most  awful  tempests  on  record,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age. 
WEDNESDAY,  4th. 

1819  Captain  Parry,  in  the  Hecla,  penetrated  as  far  as  110°  W. 

in  the  polar  regions,  by  which  he  became  entitled  to  the 
reward  offered  by  Government  for  the  northern  discoveries. 
THURSDAY.  5th. 
1774  First  meeting  of  the  American  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
1800  Malta  given  up  to  the  British,  after  a  blockade  of  two  yeau. 

FRIDAY,  6th. 
1769  A  very  beautiful  Comet  was  seen  in  London,  which  was  only 

surpassed  in  size  and  splendour  by  that  of  1811. 
1790  Parliaments  of  France  suppressed  by  the  National  Convention. 

1820  An  extraordinary  Eclipse  of  the  Sun,  central  and  annular,  was 

visible  in  Europe. 

SATURDAY,  7th. 

1159  Two  Popes  elected,  namely,  Victor  III.  and  Alexander  III., 
by  whom  the  Roman  Church  was  divided,  until  the  death  of 
Victor,  in  1164,  to  the  great  scandal  of  all  Europe. 

1533  Queen  Elizabeth  born  at  Greenwich. 

1807  Copenhagen  taken  by  the  British  under  Lord  Cathcart  and 
Admiral  Gambier. 

1812  Battle  of  Borodino  between  the  French  and  Russians,  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  Moscow,  in  which  the  French  were  victo- 
rious, but  obtained  little  advantage,  owing  to  the  rigour  of 
the   climate. 

SUNDAY,  8th. 
Fourteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 

1720  The  Plague  broke  out  at  Marseilles,  which  carried  off  18,000 
persons. 

1760  Canada  ceded  to  Great  Britain. 

1798  The  French  troops,  which  had  been  landed  in  Ireland  to 
assist  the  rebels  on  the  22nd  of  August,  were  defeated,  and 
surrendered  themselves  to  Lord  Cornwallis  at  Ballinamark.  _ 

1831  Coronation  of  his  present  Majesty,  William  IV.,  and  his 
Royal  Consort. 
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SOME   ACCOUNT   OF   THE   TOWER   OF   LONDON 


I'lEW  OF  THE  TOWER,   FROM  THE  THAMES. 


If  the  variety  of  historical  associations  excited  by  the  view 
of  any  edifice  can  entitle  it  to  distinction,  the  Tower  of 
London  may  claim  a  foremost  place.  The  scenes  of  op- 
pression and  miseiy  which  its  walls  have  witnessed,  crowd 
on  the  recollection  ;  the  sight  of  its  exterior  defences,  which 
seem  to  indicate  strength  and  secui'ity,  leads  the  imagina- 
tion to  penetrate  those  chambers  which  were,  for  centuries, 
the  prisons  not  only  of  bad  and  designing  men,  but  of  the 
great  and  good,  the  victims  of  tyranny  or  anarchy.  Happily, 
the  emotion  which  it  excites,  with  regard  to  our  own  times, 
is  of  a  more  peaceful  kind,  and,  as  a  relic  of  antiquity, 
intimately  connected  with  many  a  page  of  the  history  of 
this  country,  it  is  particularly  interesting  to  Englishmen. 

"  To  see  the  lions"  is  a  proverbial  phrase,  originating 
from  the  Menagerie  contained  in  it :  and  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  visiter  to  the  metropolis  frequently  is  to 
cbtain  a  sight  of  the  Tower  of  London. 

AVe  propose  to  furnish  in  this  paper  such  an  historical 
and  descriptive  account,  as  may  prove  useful  to  the  visiter, 
and  interesting  to  the  general  reader ;  to  describe  briefly 
the  various  buildings,  and  to  point  out  the  objects  worthy 
of  examination ;  prefacing  the  subject  with  a  few  liistorical 
notes  connected  with  the  edifice. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Romans  had  a  fortress  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Tower  ;  but  there  are  no  sufficient  proofs 
of  the  correctness  of  this  assertion.  A  few  Roman  coins  and 
other  antiquities  were  formerly  discovered  in  digging ;  but 
as  these  had  no  necessary  connexion  with  the  spot,  and  as 
no  mention  respecting  such  a  fortress  is  made  by  early 
historians,  we  cannot  but  doubt  ^its  having  existed.  The 
oldest  part  of  this  structure  has  even  been,  sometimes,  attri- 
buted to  Julius  Caesar;  an  error  which  Gray,  with  a  poet's 
license,  has  adopted  in  his  beautiful  Ode  of  The  Bard  ; 
Vol.  in. 


Ye  towers  of  Julius,  London's  lasting  shame, 
With  many  a  foul  and  midnight  murder  fed  ! 

The  earliest  and  principal  portion  of  the  building,  and 
which  is,  to  this  day,  the  commanding  feature  of  the  place, 
is  the  White  Tower,  or  Keep,  built,  by  order  of  William 
the  First,  about  1080,  by  Gundulph,  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
who  was  celebrated  as  a  military  architect. 

King  Stephen  retired  here  during  the  Civil  Wars  in  1140, 
and  thus,  as  is  supposed,  first  rendered  the  Tower  a  royal 
residence.  The  custody  of  the  Tower  was  made  hereditary  in 
the  family  of  De  Mandeville,  who  came  over  with  the  Con 
queror ;  but  it  did  not  long  remain  so.  Geoffrey  de  Man 
deville  held  it  for  the  Empress  Matilda,  but  was  besieged 
in  it  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who  favoured  Stephens 
party ;  and  being  taken  prisoner,  in  1143,  was  compelled  to 
surrender  it  with  his  other  possessions.  In  1189,  Long 
champ.  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom  Richard  the  First  confided 
the  Tower,  as  guardian  of  the  kingdom  during  his  absence 
in  Palestine,  strengthened  the  fortifications,  and  surrounded 
it  with  a  ditch.  King  John  made  considerable  additions, 
and  kept  his  court  here  in  the  latter  part  of  his  reign. 
During  the  struggles  between  this  monarch  and  his  barons, 
the  Tower  was  given  up  to  Prince  Lewis  of  France,  who 
had  been  called  over  by  the  latter ;  but  it  was  once  more 
resigned  on  the  peaceable  accession  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  1217.  This  sovereign  made  considerable  additions  to  its 
fortifications  and  buildings ;  among  others,  the  royal 
chapels,  the  great  hall,  and  the  chamber  of  state.  He 
kept  his  court  here  with  great  dignity  in  1 220. 

The  first  prisoner  recorded  to  have  been  confined  in 
the  Tower  was  Ralph  Flambard,  Bishop  of  Durham,  in 
Henry  the  First's  reign ;  this  prelate  having  been  the 
minister  and  adviser  of  "William  Rufus.    The  celebrated 
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Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent,  to  whom  the  place  had 
been  entrusted  by  Kin;^  Henry  the  Third,  was  disgraced, 
and  iniinisonod  there  about  1232.  In  1244,  Griffin,  son  of 
Llewellin,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  by  falling  from  the 
Tower  in  endeavouring  to  escape  with  his  son,  and  other 
We/sh  hostages. 

Henry  the  Third,  during  the  civil  wars  between  himself 
and  his  barons,  made  the  Tower  his  place  of  retreat 
on  several  occasions,  and  for  this  reason  strengthened  it 
in  every  maimer  he  could  devise*.  On  the  accession  of 
his  son  Edward  the  First,  the  enlargement  and  completion 
of  what  Henry  had  left  unfinished,  may  be  considered 
as  the  last  atlditions  of  any  importance  made  to  it  as  a 
fortress.  Six  hundred  Jews  were  confined  in  it  at  one 
time,  charged  with  adulterating  and  clipping  the  coin:  and 
various  nobles  of  Scotland  and  Wales  were  at  different  times 
its  inmates,  victims  to  this  King's  invasions  of  those  king- 
doms. In  1305,  the  famous  William  Wallace  was  confined 
here  before  his  execution.  During  the  commotions  of  the 
ensuing  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Edward  the  Second,  the 
Tower  was  an  object  of  repeated  attacks,  and  changed  mas- 
ters frequently;  and  the  invasion  of  France  by  Edward  the 
Third,  rendered  it  again  the  prison  ot  miuiy  illustrious  per- 
sons of  that  country.  The  Counts  of  Eu  and  Tankerville, 
with  three  hundred  citizens  of  Caen,  were  confined  there  on 
the  capture  of  that  city:  and  David,  King  of  Scotland, 
and  the  Lords  of  Fife  and  Monteith,  became  their  fellow- 
prisoners  in  consequence  of  the  battle  of  Nevilles  Cross. 
To  these  were  shortly  after  added  Charles  of  Blois,  and  the 
valiant  John  of  Vienne,  the  governor  of  Calais,  together 
Avith  twelve  of  the  chief  citizens.  In  13j!>,  John,  King  of 
Fi'ance,  and  his  son,  were  sent  to  the  Tower  for  stricter 
confinement,  after  having  been  previously  prisoners  at  the 
Savoy  in  London,  and  at  Windsor  Castle. 

The  troubles  of  Richard  the  Second's  reign  again  bring 
the  Tower  into  notice,  after  the  few  years  of  comparatiA-e 
tranquillity  which  followed  the  treaty  of  Bretigny  in  1360, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  French  King.  In  1377,  Richard 
came  forth  from  its  gates  to  ))roceed  to  his  coronation  at 
Westminster  :  but,  very  soon  afterwards,  he  with  the  royal 
family  and  many  nobles  and  prelates,"were  besieged  within 
its  walls  l>y  the  rebel  Wat  Tyler,  at  the  head  of  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  13S7,  the  King  was  again  besieged  in 
this  fortress  by  his  luicle,  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and, 
on  an  apparent  reconciliation  being  effected,  many  execu- 
tions of  the  Kings  ministers  and  others  took  place  by  the 
Duke's  orders :  among  others.  Sir  Simon  Burley  was  be- 
headed on  Tower  Hill,  being  the  first  person  who  sufl'ered 
decapitation  on  that  spot,  so  frequently  afterwards  the  scene 
of  similar  punishments.  Here,  finally,  in  139  7,  King 
Richard  resigned  his  crown  'to  Henry  Bolingbroke,  who 
went  from  the  same  spot  to  be  crowned,  and  shortly  after- 
M'ards  the  body  of  the  deposed  and  murdered  Richard'  lay 
for  one  night  in  the  Tower,  on  the  eve  of  its  burial ! 

During  the  reigns  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Henries 
little  worth  notice  occurred  respecting  this  fortress,  it 
being  only  used  as  a  prison  of  state.  In  it  was  confined 
James  Prince  of  Scotland,  son  of  Robert  the  Thu-d,  who,  in 
140r),  at  nine  years  of  age,  being  driven  on  shore  in 
the  North,  \^hen  on  his  way  to  France  for  education,  was 
kept  as  a  prisoner  by  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  violation  of  all 
justice  ;  by  the  death  of  his  father,  he  became  King  of 
Scotland  during  his  imprisonment,  and  thus  was  the  third 
monarch  of  that  country,  within  a  century,  who  was  an  in- 
mace  of  the  Tower.  The  talents  and  genius  of  this  sotc- 
reign  are  proved  by  his beautifid  poem  called  "The  King's 
Quhair, "  {(juire,  or  book.)  written  at  Windsor,  whither  he 
was  removed,  During  his  detention  he  was  well  treated, 
and  was  a  favourite  of  the  King,  but  he  did  not  recover 
his  liberty  till  1423,  after  an  imprisonment  of  eighteen 
years,  and  then  was  compelled  to  give  hostages  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  ransom  of  40,000^  In  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Sixth,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu 
and  Vendome,  and  many  other  French  nobles  were  sent  to 
the  Tower,  victims  of  the  wars  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
authority  in  France  during  that  period. 

In  1450,  the  Tower  was  again  besieged  by  an  array  of 
rebels  under  Jack  Cade.  Lord  Say,  and  Sir  James  Cro- 
mer, his  son-in-law,  became  the  victims  of  the  people's 
hatred  and  violence.     But  this  transient  commotion  was 

*  It  ii  said  that  a  noble  gateway,  with  the  walls  and  bulwarks 
a'ljoin:ng,  fell  down  on  their  completion,  and  wlien  restorwl,  the 
same  late  attended  them  the  second  time  ;  this  was  attributed  to  a 
mijdcle,  buf  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  the  badness  of  the 
foundations. 


but  the  prelude  to  the  many  interestmg  events  of  which  the 
Tower  became  the  subsequent  scene,  during  the  wars  of 
the  two  Roses.  In  1460,  Lord  Scales,  the  governor,  was 
besieged  in  it  by  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  Lord  Ccfljliam, 
and  surrendered  on  the  capture  of  King  Henry  the  Sixth 
at  Northampton.  After  various  alternations  of  success  and 
defeat,  Henry  the  Sixth,  ii;  consequence  of  the  battle  at 
Hexham  in  1464,  was  sent  prisoner  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  remained  many  years,  during  which  liis  successful 
rival,  Edward  the  Fourth,  occupied  it  a^>  a  voyal  palace 
more  frequently  than  had  been  done  for  many  reigiis  pre- 
viously. The  sudden  restoration  of  Heiwy,  in  1470,  and  the 
equally  singular  success  of  Edward  in  the  following  vear, 
are  curious  events  in  the  history  of  those  times ;  the 
former  monarch  having  again  exchanged  his  crown  for 
that  prison  he  had  so  lately  occupied,  and  where  he  was 
soon  joined  in  his  captivity  by  his  ill-fated  Queen  Mar- 
garet, after  her  final  defeat  at  Tewksbury.  The  popular 
story  of  the  murder  of  Henry  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
made  immortal  by  the  pen  of  Shakspeare,  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  researches  of  antiquarians  ;  all  that  is  known  with 
certainty  being,  that  he  died  there  a  few  days  after 
Edwards  triumphant  return  to  the  capital.  In  1478,  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  brother  to  King  Edward,  was  imprisoned 
on  some  trivial  charges,  tried  and  executed.  It  is  said 
that  he  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine;  but  too 
much  caution  cannot  be  used  in  making  some  distinction 
between  the  well-authenticated  facts  of  history,  and  those 
splendid  dramatic  versions  by  which  imjiortaut  historical 
events  have  been  frequently  disguised.  Few  parts  of  the 
chronicles  of  our  countiy  are  involved  in  more  obscurity 
than  the  scenes  which  immediately  followed  the  death  (if 
the  King,  and  the  appointment  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
as  Protector. 

The  Council  Chamber,  presently  to  be  mentioned,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  room  where  the  arrest  of  Lords 
Hastings  and  Stanley  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely,  when  as- 
sembled in  deliberation,  took  place,  the  former  being  in- 
stantly executed  in  the  court-yard.  This  event  was  llie 
prologue  to  the  Duke's  usurpation  of  the  crown ;  but 
whether  he  consummated  his  crime  by  the  murder  of  liis 
infant  nephews,  will,  in  all  probability,  never  be  made 
clear  to  the  worldt.  The  jealousy  of  Henry  the  Se\cnth 
caused  the  execution  of  Edward  Plautagenet,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  at  the  Tower;  and  by  that  of  his  sister, 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury,  in  the  following  reign,  the  royal 
line  of  Plantagenet  was  extinguished. 

It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  to  allude  to  all  the 
imprisonments  and  executions  of  eminent  pers<ins  whicii 
took  place,  but  only  to  those  interesting  events  which  form 
striking  periods  in  the  history  of  the  Tower ;  accordinglv, 
the  next  we  shall  mention  are  the  rapidly  succeeding 
tragic  scenes  acted  there  during  the  reign  of  Heiu-y  the 
Eighth.  In  1534,  the  great  and  good  Sir  Thomas  More, 
together  with  Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  were  imprisoned 
for  denying  the  King's  supremacy,  and  executed  the  fol- 
lowing year  on  the  fatal  hill.  In  May,  1536,  the  Queen, 
Anne  Boleyn,  suffered  in  consequence  of  the  brutal  fickle- 
ness of  her  husbands  affections.  No  year  now  passed 
without  its  sufferers,  either  as  prisoners  or  as  capital 
victims :  Lords  Thomas  Howard,  Darcy,  and  Montague, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Exeter,  sent  thither  by  the  jealous 
monarch  on  charges  of  treason,  ended  their  lives  upon  the 
block.  In  1540,  Cromwell,  Earl  of  Essex,  the  wise  and 
faithful  minister  of  his  ungrateful  King,  was  executed 
because  he  had  been  the  principal  promoter  of  the  marriage 
with  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  was  distasteful  to  her  incon- 
stant husband.  To  his  execution  soon  succeeded  that  of 
the  fourth  Queen,  Catharine  Howard,  and  her  associate 
Lady  Rochford. 

In  1542,  a  singular  contrast  to  this  list  of  sufferings, 
though  equally  fatal  to  the  object,  is  afforded  by  the  sudden 
death,  from  joy,  of  Arthur  Plantagenet,  \'iscount  Lisle,  aa 
illegitimate  son  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  on  recei\ing  asso- 
rance  that  the  King  was  convinced  of  his  innocence  of  an 
alleged  conspiracy ,'*and  of  being  restored  to  the  royal  favour. 

The  following  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth  witnessed  the 
order  for  the  execution  of  SejTnour  Lord  Sudley,  and 
High  Admiral;  the  warrant  being  signed  by  his  brother, 
the  Protector,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  himself,  with 

t  There  is  extant  a  "wardrobe  account"  of  1483,  which,  after  de- 
scribing the  dresses  for  the  King  (Richard)  and  his  Queen,  mentions 
one  for  Prince  Edward  (the  fifth),  who,  it  thence  appeai-s,  was  to 
have  attended  tiie  ceremony  of  tlie  coronation  of  his  uncle  :  whether 
he  did  so  or  not  is  unknown. 
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many  friends  and  relatives,  in  1551,  committed  prisoner 
to  the  Tower,  throuj^h  the  intriq^ues  of  his  rival  Ditdlo}- 
Earl  of  Warwick,  subsequently  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
and  soon  afterwards  executed.' 

The  trajric  story  of  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  youthful 
husband,  Lord  Guildford  Dudley,  the  victims  of  the 
ambition  of  his  father,  and  .the  fate  of  the  Duke  himself, 
and  his  confederates,  and  the  endless  number  of  victims 
of  every  rank  to  the  bigotry  of  Queen  Mary,  on  the  tem- 
porary restoration  of  popery,  are  important  events  in  the 
history  of  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of  that  Queen.  The 
confinement  of  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  and  the  persecutions 
she  underwent,  on  account  of  her  firmly  persisting  in  the 
reformed  Faith,  concurred,  also,  to  render  the  Tower  illus- 
trious :  and  when,  on  her  accession  to  the  Throne,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  her  pr£decessors,  she  set  off  from 
thence  to  her  Coronation,  perhaps  no  sovereign  ever  quitted 
a  palace  on  such  an  occasion,  accompanied  with  more  sin- 
cere and  well-earned  love  of  their  subjects,  than  this  illus- 
trious Queen.  But  though,  her  reign  was  a  blessing  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  probably  caused  much  of  its  present 
power  and  greatness,  it  must  be  confessed  that  in  none 
preceding  it  was  tlie  Tower  of  London  more  thronged  with 
prisoners  of  all  ranks  and  conJitious. 

A  paper,  delivered  to  the  Fnry  Council,  in  15G1,  stating 
the  number  of  prisoners,  and  the  causes  of  their  committal, 
cp.umerates  six  Bishops,  aa  xibbot  of  Westminster,  and 
other  divines;  two  Earls,  Lady  Catherine  Grey,  and  twelve 
private  persons.  To  these  were  afterwards  added,  in  15G'J, 
Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk,  executed  in  1572,  for  his 
intrigues  in  behalf  of  Mary  of  Scotland;  his  son,  the 
liarl  of  Arundel ;  and  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  for 
"  treasonable  practices."  This  man,  to  prevent  the  Queen 
from  obtaining  his  estates,  in  consequence  of  his  attainder, 
anticipated  that  event,  by  shooting  himself. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  one  of  the  most  brave,  clever,  and 
unfortunate  men  of  his  time,  was  committed,  in  1592, 
for  a  short  time,  for  an  attachment  to  Elizabeth  Throck- 
morton, one  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour,  to  whom  he  was 
soon  united  ;  and  consequently  liberated:  his  subsequent 
long  confinement,  and  execution,  occurred  in  the  next 
reign.  Deveroux  Earl  of  Essex,  whose  dreadful  fate  has 
letl  so  deep  a  stain  on  the  memory  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
Earls  of  Southampton  and  Rutland,  were  among  the 
prisoners  confined  in  the  Tower  during  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth. 

Of  the  prisoners  during  the  reign  of  James  the  First,  the 
two  most  remarkable  were.  Lady  Arabella  Stuart,  who  be- 
came an  object  of  jealousy  to  Elizabeth,  and  afterwards  to 
James,  from  her  relationship  to  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  ;  she 
and  her  husband,  Sir  William  Seymour,  having  been  re- 
taken, in  an  attempt  ta  escape,  the  unfortunate  lady  was  so 
affected,  as  to  become  deranged;  and  she  died  in  confine- 
ment, in  1615.  The  other  was  the  well-known  Sir  Thomas 
Overbury,  who  was  persecuted  and  murdered  by  the  agency 
of  the  infamous  Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  paramour.  Lady 
Essex. 

In  1640,  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  the  able  counsellor  of 
Charles  the  First,  and  Archbishop  Laud,  were  committed 
to  the  Tower,  and  soon  afterwards  executed. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  enumerate  the  events  connected 
with  this  place  during  the  reigns  of  the  two  Charles's  and 
the  intermediate  commonwealth  ;  the  committals  of  persons 
obnoxious  to  the  two  parties,  according  as  the  one  or  the 
other  had  the  ascendancy,  are  rather  matters  of  general 
history  than  that  of  the  Tower.  The  latter  monarch  was 
the  last  w' ho,  went  from  thence  to  his  coronation:  since 
which  event  it  has  ceased  to  be  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  Court  as  a  royal  residence :  but  during  his  reign  a 
great  number  of  the  persons  who  acted  as  judges  and 
others  in  the  trial  of  his  father,  were  confined,  and  suf- 
fered painful  and  protracted  deaths,  or  were  imprisoned 
for  life. 

In  1666,  some  officers  in  the  former  rebellion  conspired 
to  attack  the  Tower  for  treasonable  purposes ;  but  they 
were  discovered  and  executed.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Tower  had  a  narrow  escape  from  the  flames  in  the  fire  of 
London.  In  1685,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  the  King's 
nephew,  suffered  on  Tower-hill  for  the  crime  of  high  trea- 
son. The  executioner  struck  the  blow,  but  so  feebly  that 
Monmouth  looked  up  in  his  face  as  if  to  upbraid  him. 
After  other  vain  attempts,  and  the  man  having  tlirown  down 
his  axe,  it  was  not  till  the  fifth  stroke  that  the  head  was 
severed  from  the  body. 

In  the  reign  of  James  the  Second  and  William  the  Third, 


the  royal  apartments  were  gradually  pulled  do\yn,  and  the 
last  execution  oii  the  adjoining,  hill  took  place  in  the  year 
1747,  when  Lord  Lovat  was  beheaded  for  his  treasonable 
attempts  to  restore  the  exiled  family.  His  coadjutors. 
Lords  Kilmaruock  and  Balmerino,  had  been  executed  here 
in  the  preceding  year.  Since  this  period,  the  Towei  has 
been  employed  for  government  otlices,  though  it  is  still 
the  prison  to  whicli  political  offenders  are  committed  by 
Parliament. 

GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  TOWER. 

The  ground  occupied  by  the  Tower  and  its  outworks,  and 
to  some  extent  round,  composes  a  peculiar  district  called 
the  Tower  Liberty,  which  has  a  jurisdiction  and  pri- 
vileges, independent  of  the  city  of  London.  The  bounds 
of  this  spot,  and  the  nature  of  these  rights,  have  been  per- 
petually a  theme  of  dispute,  and  will  perhaps  continue  so, 
for  they  do  not  appear  to  be  accurately  known  even  at  the 
present  time.  The  government  of  the  fortress  is  vested  in 
a  Constable,  whose  office  is  coeval  with  the  building,  ana 
which,  from  the  importance  of  the  place  in  the  numerous 
contests  and  revolutions  connected  with  it,  during  the  tur- 
bulent periods  of  our  history,  has  had  extensive  rights  and 
emoluments  always  annexed  to  it,  conferred  in  reward  of 
active  service,  or  extorted  by  ambitious  governors  fioin 
monarchs,  when  dependent  on  them. 

There  is  an  authentic  series  of  the  hundred  and  eighteen 
Constables,  from  Geoffrey  de  Mandeville,  the  first,  in  1066, 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  at  present  holds  the  office ; 
and  among  them  may  be  found  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Earls,  Viscounts,  and  others,  of  high  rank. 

Under  the  Constable  is  the  Lieutenant*.  The  Depnty- 
Lieutenant  and  Major  are  the  resident  and  active  oflicei-s. 
Two  or  tiiree  subalterns,  and  forty  Yeomen-Warders,  whose 
occupation  is  to  attend  visiters,  complete  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  this  ancient  and  once-formidable  fortress. 

A  numerous  garrison  is  constantly  kept  within  the 
Tower  ;  and  during  the  panic  of  civil  commotion,  at  the 
end  of  the  last  century,  the  defences  were  repaired,  and 
additional  precautions  taken  to  frustrate  any  attempt  on  it, 
which  might  be  anticipated  from  the  rebelhous  spirit  of  that 
time. 

The  area  within  the  external  walls  is  upwards  of  twelve 
acres,  the  surrounding  'ditch  being  three  hundred  and 
thirty  }"ards  in  circuit,  and  from  thirty  to  fifty  yards  in 
width  in  different  parts  ;  a  spacious  platform,  or  wharf, 
divides  the  southern  moat  from  the  river  Thames,  on  which 
are  placed  the  artillery,  fired  on  days  of  rejoicing.  The 
general  figure  of  the  outer  defences,  or  ditch,  is  an  irregular 
pentagon,  of  which  the  southern  side  next  the  river,  the 
eastern,  and  the  western,  are  the  longest,  and  are  nearly 
at  right  angles  ;  while  the  northern  and  norlh-westera 
form  a  very  obtuse  angle  towards  Tower  Hill.  The  prin- 
cipal entrance  is  at  the  south-west  angle,  by  a  stone  bridge 
over  the  ditch,  at  the  outer  end  of  which  is  a  strong  tower, 
called  Martin's  ;  the  gateway  formerly  had  a  double 
portcullis  t,  the  grooves  and  receptacles  for  which  are  still 
visible.  A  similar  tower,  called  the  By-ward,  is  at  the 
further  end,  and  gives  entrance  to  the  outer  ward,  or  the 
space  between  the  exterior  and  interior  works.  Formerly, 
before  this  bridge  and  towers  there  were  soiBe  outworks, 
for  additional  security,  forming  a  Barbican,  as  it  was  called 
in  military  language,  surrounded  by  a  lesser  ditch ;  but 
these  have  been  removed,  and  the  Mexagerie,  and  some 
other  apartments  occupy  the  place.  There  is,  however, 
now  a  wall  and  stout  wooden  palisade,  with  strong  gates, 
enclosing  a  small  yard,  to  be  passed,  before  the  bridge  and 
towers  are  gained. 

AVithin  the  outer\valls  were  a  second  series,  strengthened 
by  towers  at  intervals  :  some  part  of  these  latter  still  re- 
main, though  the  walls  have  been  in  great  measure  re- 
moved, to  make  room  for  the  modern  buildings,  or  to  form 
parts  of  these  numerous  dwellings. 

In  the  middle  of  the  southern  side,  over  the  moat,  is 
St.  Thomas's  Tower,  called  the  Traitor's  Gate,  from  an 

*  Sir  T.  Brackenbury,  in  1483,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
and  Edward  the  I'ourth,  and  Sir  Gewa5e  Jtlwayes,  the  agent  of 
Rochester  in  his  murder  of  Sir  T.  Overbury,  were  Lieutenants  of 
the  Tower. 

t  A  Poitcullis  is  a  frame  of  stout  bars,  which  could  be  let 
fall  down  into  grooves  on  each  side  of  a  gateway,  so  as  to  cut  off 
the  communication:  sometimes  they  were  strong  iron  gratings, 
which  drew  up  and  down  in  such  grooves,  instead  of  a  comiiioa 
gate,  as  being  more  secure.  'I'lie  word  is  corrupted  from  the  French 
port,  a  gate,  and  coulisse,  a  groove  or  slide. 
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arched  passage  under  it,  which  communicated  with  the 
river  by  a  passage  under  the  wharf,  and  through  which 
prisoners  were  brought  by  water  to  their  confinement. 
This  gateway  has  been  but  Uttle  altered,  and  presents  a 
tolerable  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  Henry  the  Third's 
time  ;  at  present,  it  is  occupied  by  a  steam-engine,  for 
raising  water  to  supply  the  garrison. 

Of  the  remaining  towers,  some  notice  will  be  hereafter 
taken  ;  we  shall  now  proceed  to  describe 

THE  WHITE  TOWER, 

Which  is  the  principal  and  most  striking  object  of  the 
place,  and  stands  in  the  centre.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular 
building,  one  hundred  and  sixteen  feet  long,  by  ninety-six 
wide,  and  ninety-two  high ;  at  the  north  and  south-western 
angles,  are  square  towers,  which  rise  in  turrets  consider- 
ably above  the  roof:  that  on  the  north-eastern  corner  is 
circular,  and  contains  the  principal  winding  staircase ;  on 
the  south-eastern  end  is  a  large  bow,  which  forms  the 
termination  of  the  chapel,  and  the  rooms  under  it,  here- 
after mentioned ;  there  is  a  fourth  turret,  also,  at  this 
angle,  to  correspond  with  the  others  :  it  is  these  four  pin- 
nacles which  form  so  conspicuous  a  character  in  all  views 
of  this  citadel.  It  derives  ^its  name,  not  from  its  being 
built  of  stone  only,  but  because  it  was  usual  to  whitewash 
it  every  now  and  then,  as  appears  from  a  very  curious 
document  in  Latin,  of  the  year  1241,  containing  directions 
for  the  repairs  of  the  place. 

This  edifice  is  three  stories  high  above  ground,  each 
lighted  by  a  range  of  windows  :  the  whole,  however,  has 
been  so  often  altered,  repaired,  and  coated  with  lime,  Hints, 
and  i-ubble,  that  little  of  the  original  masonry  is  now  visible. 

At  the  base,  the  outer  walls  are  f  fteen  feet  thick,  and 
twelve  in  the  two  upper  stories.  Within,  the  space  is 
divided  into  three  apartments  in  each  story,  by  a  wall 
seven  feet  thick,  running  north  and  south ;  and  by  another 
cross-wall,  cutting  off  the  stories  of  rooms,  having  in  them 
the  large  projecting  bow,  while  the  western,  or  largest 
apartment,  occupies  the  whole  of  that  side  of  the  edifice. 

The  three  vaults  underground  were  used  as  store-rooms 
for  salt-petre,  and  present  nothing  worthy  of  notice.  On 
the  ground-lloor,  the  smaller  apartment  is  vaulted ;  it  is 
very  plain,  but  curious  as  a  specimen  of  early  building.  On 
the  north  side  is  a  small  door-way,  leading  to  a  dark  cell, 
ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  formed  in  the  thickness  of  the 
partition  wall,  which  is  here  sixteen  feet  thick.  '  Tradition 
states  that  these  rooms  were  the  prison  of  Sir  AValter  Ra- 
leigh, and  that  here  he  wrote  his  History  of  the  World. 
That  they  were  prisons,  there  is  no  doubt,  for  on  the  sides 
of  the  door  to  the  cell  are  inscriptions  by  captives,  of  which, 


though  mostly  mutilated,  some  are  still  legible,  cut  by  three 
persons  committed  for  joining  in  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt's  re- 
bellion, in  1553. 

The  largest  apartment  is  called  the  Volunteer  Ar- 
moury, and  contains  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  stand  of 
small  arms,  all- arranged  in  devices  of  stars,  suns,  crescents, 
&c.,  on  the  walls  and  ceilings,  and  in  stacks  down  the 
room  ;  these  are  all  kept  in  high  order,  and  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  In  the  other  apartment,  called  the  Tool- 
room, are  similar  stores,  with  every  description  of  armour- 
er's tools,  and  warlike  instruments. 

The  two  corresponding  rooms  on  the  story  above,  or 
first  Hoor,  are  also  Armouries  for  the  Cavalry  and  Sea  Ser- 
vice ;  in  them  are  contained  arms  for  fifty-thousand  men, 
consisting  of  swords,  spears,  boarding-pikes,  cutlasses,  car- 
bines, pistols,  &c.  Several  suits  of  armour  are  preserved 
in  these  apartments,  together  with  other  ancient  military 
curiosities.  The  third  room  on  this  first  floor  was  the 
Court  Chapel,  dedicated  to  St.  John  tl^  Evangelist :  it  has 
an  aisle,  taken  out  of  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  running 
down  the  north  and  south  sides,  and  round  the  circular 
bow ;  this  is  divided  from  the  nave,  or  centre,  by  twelve 
massive  pillars,  with  capitals  variously  carved,  supporting 
arches.  Above  is  another  arcade,  quite  plain.  The  chapel 
is  lighted  by  four  windows  on  the  south  side,  and  four  at 
the  bow,  opposite  the  corresponding  arches  of  the  aisles  and 
upper  arcade.  The  nave  is  vaulted,  like  the  room  beneath ; 
the  place  is  two  stories  in  height,  the  upper  arcade  being 
level  with  the  second  floor  of  the  other  part  of  the  Tower. 
The  whole  of  the  chapel  has  been  plastered  over,  so  that 
the  real  mason-work  is  covered  ;  but  this  has  been  ex 
amined  in  places,  by  removing  the  plaster,  and  is  found  to 
be  very  solid  and  well-executed ;  the  chapel  altogether 
exhibits  a  veiy  fine  specimen  of  Norman  architecture.     A 


CBAPZL  or  ST.  JOHN  THE  EVANCTLIST. 

Chaplam  was  regularly  appointed  by  Henry  the  Third,  but 
at  what  period  ser\"ice  ceased  to  be  performed  is  not  accu 
rately  known ;  the  place  is  now  occupied  as  part  of  the 
Record  Office,  and  certainly  was  so  applied  in  the  time 
of  Charles  the  Second. 

The  two  apartments  in  the  second  story,  are  still  more 
curious  and  imposing  in  appearance  than  the  others :  the 
largest  is  commonly  called  the  Council  Chamber,  from 
its  being  supposed  to  be  the  place  where  that  body  assem- 
bled, when  the  King  kept  his  court  in  the  Tower*.  The 
massive  timbers  of  the  loft}'  ceiling,  supported  by  a  double 
row  of  plain  square  posts ;  the  small  passage  gallery  round 
the  outer  wall,  with  its  open  arches  to  allow  the  light  of  the 

*  T^is  is  the  room  alluded  to  in  p.  82,  as  the  alleged  scene  of  the 
duplicity  of  Richard  of  Gloucester. 
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windows  to  enter  the  room  ;  the  plain  arches  in  the  wall 
dividing  it  from  the  other  room,  altogether  give  it  an  air  of 
antiquity,  in  excellent  accord  vnth  the  rest  of  this  venerable 
pile. 

There  are  circular  stairs  in  two  other  angles  of  the 
building  from  the  first  to  the  second  floor,  and  up  to  small 
rooms  in  the  turrets ;  the  arched  gallery  in  the  wall  of  the 
upper  story,  forms  a  communication  with  all  three  stairs. 
The  larger  turret,  seen  in  the  opposite  cut,  is  called  the 
Observatory,  from  having  been  employed  by  Flamstead, 
the  Astronomer  Royal,  for  that  purpose,  before  the  erection 
of  the  present  Royal  Observatory  in  Greenwich  Park.  It 
is  singular  that,  throughout  the  whole  building,  there  is  no 
trace  of  a  fire-place  of  any  kind,  or  of  a  well. 

There  is  a  stone  building  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
White  Tower,  which  was  added  probably  by  Edward  the 
Third,  it  is  now  occupied  by  the  Ordnance  Office,  and 
a  corresponding,  but  more  modern  erection  on  the  other 
side,  is  used  as  a  Guard-Room. 


EOWYEIl  S   TOWEll,   IN    WHICH    THE    DUKE    OF    CLAHENCE    IS    SAID    TO 
HAVE   BEEN    DROWNED    IN    A    BUTT   OF    MALMSEY,    p.  82. 

CHAPEL  OF  ST.  PETER  AD  VINCULA 

Stands  at  the  N.  W.  corner  of  the  inner  ward,  and  of  the 
tjrand  parade;  it  was  erected  in  Edward  the  First's  reign ; 
but  there  was  an  older  chapel  on  the  spot  long  before :  the 
present  one  consists  of  a  nave  and  a  side  aisle,  separated 
from  the  former  by  four  flat  arches ;  under  this,  and  at  the 
end,  there  is  a  gallery  :  the  whole  building  is  very  plain, 
but  derives  great  interest  from  the  celebrated  persons 
buried  there.  These  are  Gerald  Fitzgerald,  ninth  Earl  of 
Kildare,  in  1534;  Fisher  Bishop  of  Rochester,  Anne 
Boleyn,  Catherine  Howard,  Lord  and  Lady  Rochford, 
Margaret  Countess  of  Salisbury,  Cromwell  Earl  of  Essex, 
Seymour  Lord  Sudley,  and  his  brother,  the  Protector 
Somerset,  and  their  rival,  Dudley  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land ;  T.  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  his  son,  the  Earl 
of  Arundel ;  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth, 
and  the  three  rebel  Lords  executed  in  1746  and  1747;  and, 
besides  several  others  of  less  note,  Talbot  Edwards,  the 
gallant  defender  of  the  Regalia. 

Behind  the  chapel  there  was,  in  former  times,  a  small 
cell  or  hermitage,  which  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the 
records  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Third.  It  was  inhabited 
by  a  hermit,  who  received  a  penny  daily  from  the  King's 
charity. 

THE  GRAND  STORE  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  north  side  of  the  parade  and  inner  ward,  it  is 
a  handsome  brick  building,  perfectly  regular,  three  hun- 
dred and  forty-five  feet  long  and  sixty  wide,  of  the  time 
of  .James  the  Second  and  William  the  Third.  In  the 
centre  pediment,  there  is  a  very  rich  carving  of  the  arms 


of  England  with  embellishments,  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Grinling  Gibbons;  above  is  a  clock  turret. 

The  ground  floor  is  called  the  Train  of  Artillery. 
from  its  formerly  containing  the  field  artillery,  but  at 
present  it  is  used  as  a  store-room  for  small  arms,  packed 
in  cases,  ready  to  be  sent  off  on  instant  notice.  There  are 
still  a  few  handsome  pieces  of  ordnance,  and  curious  mor- 
tars, &c.,  preserved  in  the  apartment. 

The  magnificent  room  above,  is  termed  the  The  Small 
Armoury,  and  contains  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
stand  of  arms,  fit  for  immediate  service,  ranged  in  stacks 
with  great  regularity ;  and  a  curious  cornice,  composed  of 
old  cuirasses,  pistols,  &c.,  runs  round  the  room ;  similar 
arms  compose  all  kinds  of  fantastic  devices  between  the 
windows,  and  in  compartments  on  the  ceiling,  &c.  Here 
also  are  preserved  eight  Maltese  flags  and  a  curious 
cannon,  taken  from  Malta  by  the  French,  and  retaken  by 
the  English;  the  Earl  of  Mars  elegant  shield  and  carbine; 
the  sword  carried  before  the  Pretender  when  proclaimed 
King  in  Scotland ;  the  highlander's  axe,  with  which 
Colonel  Gardiner  was  killed  at  Prestonpans ;  and  numerous 
curiosities  of  a  similar  description. 

In  the  room  above,  or  on  the  third  story,  called  the 
Tent  Room,  are  deposited  military  accoutrements  of  all 
kinds. 

THE  HORSE  ARMOURY 

Is  modern,  and  is  built  against  the  southern  side  of  the 
White  Tower,  consisting  of  a  room  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  long,  and  thirty-three  feet  wide,  in  which  are  twenty- 
two  figures  on  horseback,  each  clothed  in  aiTnour  of  suc- 
cessive periods,  from  the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  to  that 
of  James  the  Second.  There  are  other  figures  in  suits  of 
armour  of  diffierent  times,  from  Edward  the  First.  The 
dates  are  inscribed  on  banners,  or  in  other  modes,  above 
each,  so  that  the  artist  and  antiquarian  has  genuine  models 
from  which  he  may  study.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Meyrick  for  this  service,  who  was  requested  by  govern- 
ment to  arrange  the  collection  afresh  in  1825,  in  consequence 
of  his  having  called  attention  to  the  strange  medley  it  then 
presented,  abandoned  as  it  was  to  the  management  of  the 
warders  who  conduct  the  visiters,  and  whose  traditions  on 
subjects  of  this  sort  are  often  more  amusing  than  authentic. 
The  figures  are  now  placed  in  chronological  order,  as 
follows : — 


Edward  the  First 1272 

Henry  the  Sixth  1450 

Edward  the  Fourth 1465 

Henry  the  Seventh 1508 

Henry  the  Eighth    1520 

Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 

Suffolk   1520 

Clinton,  Earl  of  Lincoln  ..1535 

Edward  the  Sixth    ...1552 

Hastings,  Earl   of  Hunting- 
don   1555 

Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester  .  .1560 


Lea,  Master  of  the  Armoury  1570 
Devereux,  Earl  of  Essex  ..1581 

James  the  First    1605 

Sir  H.  Vere,  Captain-Gen.  1606 
Howard,  Earl  of  Arundel.  .1608 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales  ..1612 
Villiers,    Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham     1618 

Charles,  Prince  of  Wales. .  1620 
Wentworth,  Earl  of  Strafford  1935 

Charles  the  First 1640 

James  the  Second    1685 


The  armour  of  Edward  the  First  is  modern,  but  copied 
from  portions  of  ancient  chain-mail. 

That  of  Henry  the  Srxth,  the  first  on  horseback  at  the 
left  end,  is  plate-armour  of  very  peculiar  workmanship,  the 
sleeves  and  skirt  are  mail,  the  coverings  to  the  feet  are 
termed  sollerets,  the  pole-axe  in  the  hand  is  of  that  date, 
but  of  German  workmanship,  and  was  such  as  was  borne  by 
generals. 

Edward  the  Fourth  is  next,  in  a  tilting  suit,  which  is  of 
different  construction  from  such  as  were  worn  in  the  field ; 
the  lance  is  modern. 

The  armour  of  Henry  the  Seventh  is  probably  of  German 
workmanship,  and  is  complete;  it  is  of  fluted  steel,  and  con- 
sists of  a  burgonet  helmet,  with  an  open  mentoniere  or  chin- 
piece  and  visor;  the  breast-plate  is  spherical,  for  the  purpose 
of  causing  a  thrust  with  a  spear  to  glance  off  it ;  the  accoutre- 
ments of  the  horse  also  give  a  good  idea  of  the  manner  in 
which  knights  went  to  battle,  adopting  every  possible  pre- 
caution for  their  own  and  their  steed's  safety,  and  by  no  means 
increasing  our  admiration  for  their  courage.  The  strength  of 
the  animal  who  was  to  bear  such  a  weight  through  a  fight, 
shows  how  much  care  was  even  then  taken  of  breeding 
horses  for  this  purpose. 

His  son,  Henry  the  Eighth,  has  a  tilting  suit,  richly  inlaid 
with  gold. 

This  collection  is  too  small  to  illustrate  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  use  of  armour  as  fire-arms  were  more  and  more  em- 
ployed, against  which  it  was  of  little  avail,  but  something  of 
this  may  be  traced  even  here ;  and  in  the  time  of  George  the 
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First,  when  it  was  finaLy  abandoned^a  cuirass  was  all  that 
was  used. 

In  glass  cases  are  to  he  seen  two  cross-hows  with  their 
windlasses,  of  the  time  of  Henry  the  Eighth. 

There  is  a  suit  of  armour  of  the  same  date,  1509,  in  the 
middle  of  the  south  wall  rough  from  the  hammer,  considered 
one  of  the  most  complete  specimens.  And  the  suit  on  the 
ecjuestrian  figure  of  the  same  King  in  the  recess,  was  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  on  his  marriage 
with  Katherine  of  Arragon ;  it  is  the  most  splendid  and 
highly  finished  in  the  collection,  it  is  covered  with  engrav- 
ings of  the  legends  of  Saints.  It  has  been  described  by  Dr. 
Meyrick  in  the  22nd  vol.  of  the  Archodologia. 

The  principal  part  of  the  remaining  specimens  are  of  the 
times  of  Charles  the  First  and  Second. 

There  is  in  this  apartment  a  piece  of  ordnance  ascribed  to 
the  time  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  of  very  rude  construction;  and 
next  to  it,  one  of  that  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  which  shows 
the  great  improvement  in  this  manufacture  in  the  course  of 
fifty  years. 

QUEEN  ELIZABETH'S  ARMOURY 

Is  the  name  of  another  collection  of  military  weapons,  &c., 
contained  in  a  building  opposite  the  south-west  corner  of 
the  White  Tower.  It  was  formerly  denominated  the 
Spanish  Armoury,  from  many  of  the  pieces  of  armour, 
&c.  in  it  being  alleged  to  have  been  part  of  the  spoil  of 
"the  Invincible  Armada,"  in  1588;  but  the  antiquarian 
knowledge  of  Dr.  Meyrick,  has  rendered  common  sense 
and  truth  the  same  service  in  this  department  as  in  the 
Horse  Armoury,  and  has  furnished  the  true  history  of  these 
various  articles. 

The  far  greater  number  of  ancient  weapons  of  this 
collection,  are  believed  to  be  English,  of  the  date  of  Eliza- 
beth, and  it  is  thought  that  there  is  not  one  which  is  really 
of  Spanish  origin,  or  has  any  connexion  with  that  invasion. 
The  most  popular  object  in  the  apartment,  is  an  equestrian 
figure  of  Elizabeth,  in  an  imitation  of  the  dress  she  wore 
when  she  went  to  St.  Paul's  to  return  thanks  for  the 
preservation  of  her  kingdom,  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

In  this  room  also,  is  that  frightful  instrument  of  torture, 
called  the  Scavenger's  Daughter ;  an  iron  hoop,  which 
being  opened  and  put  round  the  body,  when  doubled  in  the 
most  constrained  attitude,  was  then  brought  together  tighter 
by  a  screw  till  the  pain  became  insupportable. 

At  the  entrance  to  this  armoury  are  two  grotesque  figures, 
ailgarly  called  Gin  and  Beer ;  they  are  of  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Sixth,  and  are  supposed  by  Dr.  Meyrick  to 
have  been  originally  placed  in  the  great  hall  of  the  palace 
at  Greenwich,  over  the  doors  which  led  to  the  buttery  and 
larder. 

THE  LIEUTENANT'S  HOUSE 

Occupies  the  south-west  corner  of  the  inner  ward,  on  an 
open  terrace  which  has  two  rows  of  trees,  giving  a  secluded 
and  monastic  air  to  this  part  of  the  enclosure.  As  the 
private  dwelling  of  an  officer,  it  can  contain  nothing  which 
admits  -  of  description  except  an  apartment  called  the 
"Council  Chamber,"  in  which -the  commissioners  appointed 
to  investigate  the  Gunpowder  Plot  assembled.  Tliis  event 
is  commemorated  by  insciiptions  on  five  oval  slabs  set  in 
variegated  marbles,  fixed  in  the  wall,  and  enclosed  with 
doors,  which  were  erected  by  the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower 
at  the  time.  One  contains  a  panegyric  on  the  King  and 
royal  family,  and  a  prayer  for  their  safety ;  another,  a  list  of 
the  commissioners  and  theii*  titles*;  a  third,  an  inflated 
history  of  the  conspiracy ;  the  fourth,  the  names  of  the  con- 
spirators, with  a  Hebi'ew  line  and  a  distich  underneath;  and 
the  fifth,  a  dedication  of  the  monument;  all  in  Latin.  The 
arms  of  the  Commissioners  and  of  the  Lieutenant  are  shown 
in  a  row  of  small  shields  round  the  cornice,  and  a  carved 
wooden  medaUion  of  James  is  placed  over  the  fireplace. 

During  some  improvements  lately  made  in  the  dwelling, 
a  curious  old  inscription,  neatly  cut  on  the  stone  of  a 
mantel-piece,  was  discovered :  it  relates  to  the  imprisonment 
of  Margaret,  Countess  of  Lennox,  grandmother  to  James 
the  Pu-£t,  on  the  20th  of  June  1565,  for  the  marriage 
of  her  son  Lord  Darnley  with  Queen  Mary  of  Scotland. 

*  They  were  Robert  Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  Henry  Earl  of 
Nordia-mpton,  Charies  Earl  of  NoUinrham,  Thomas  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Eilward  Earl  uf  Somerset,  Charles  Blunt  Earl  o/  Devon,  .Fohn 
Earl  of  Murray,  George  Earl  of  JJunbar,  and  Sir  John  Popham 
the  Chief  Justice. 


The  rest  of  the  inner  ward,  and  of  the  space  between 
the  two  lines  of  fortification,  is  filled  with  comparatively 
modern  houses,  either  public-offices,  or  the  residences  of 
officers  and  others;  and  the  barracks,  stores,  &c.,  of  the 
numerous  garrison.  These  motley  edifices  of  every  possible 
form  and  size,  give  that  picturesque  air  to  the  Tower,  as  a 
whole,  when  combined  with  its  antiquities  and  its  military 
fortifications,  which  renders  even  a  walk  through  it  a 
most  delightful  recreation  for  a  man  of  taste  and  know- 
ledge. The  manner  in  which  the  houses  are  built, 
every  foot  of  ground  being  valuable  in  such  a  place ;  the 
flights  of  steps  up  to  the  ramparts ;  the  carronades  on  the 
bastions  •!•,  and  the  sentinels  seen  through  the  embrasures 
as  they  walk  up  and  down  on  duty  ;  the  advantage  taken  of 
every  spot,  to  place  a  ilower-pot  or  plant  a  green  herb 
in  the  wilderness  of  brick;  with  the  varied  population 
of  the  place;!;,  render  it  one  of  the  most  remarkable  scenes 
which  London,  or  perhaps  England,  can  boast. 

We  shall  now  proceed  with  an  account  of  what  there  is 
curious  in  the  remains  of  the  thirteen  towers  which  formed 
part  of  the  defence  of  the  inner  ward,  or  Ballium,  as  it  was 
called. 

These  towers  consisted  of  two  stories  above  ground,  and 
were  either  square  or  circular.  The  walls  are  of  great 
strength,  and  built  of  Hints  and  rubble,  sometimes  with 
facings  of  masonry.  There  was  a  communication  from 
tower  to  tower  by  a  foot-way  on  the  top  of  the  wall,  pro- 
tected by  a  parapet  with  embrasures,  but  this  is  quite  lost 
by  the  modern  dwellings  raised  on  the  ancient  wall,  though 
in  several  places  the  old  embrasures  are  still  visible  with  the 
modern  brick-work  filling  them  up.  The  height  of  tins 
inner  wall  was  forty  feet,  it  being  intended  to  command 
the  outer  works  and  the  surrounding  open  space ;  it  was 
twelve  feet  thick  at  bottom  and  about  nine  above;  many 
communications  were  made  underground  between  the 
towers,  but  these,  we  believe,  are  all  stopped  up,  the  vaidts 
being  now  domestic  offices  or  cellars. 

Immediately  to  the  left,  on  passing  the  second  bridge- 
gate,  is  an  archway  under  a  public-house  which  leads  to 
the  narrow  street  left  by  the  present  buildings  between  the 
outer  and  inner  walls ;  this  street  goes  quite  round  the 
inner  ward,  and  in  Malking  along  it,  the  Towers,  or  what 
remains  of  them,  present  themselves  in  the  following  order. 

The  Bell  Tower,  so  called  from  its  having  a  wooden 
turret  on  it,  with  the  alarum  bell  of  the  garrison,  is  close  to 
the  Governor's  House,  and  is  at  present  occupied  as  part  of 
the  domestic  offices  of  his  establishment.  Like  all  the 
rest  it  was  a  prison-house,  and  in  it  were  confined  Bishop 
Fisher  and  many  others:  it  is  circular,  with  a  curious 
vaulted  basement.  On  the  left  of  the  entrance  of  the 
upper  room,  there  is  an  inscription  rudely  cut  by  some 
unknown  prisoner,  complaining  of  having  been  tortured. 
It  is  a  curious  fact,  though  not  noticed  in  Bayley's  History 
of  the  Tower,  that  the  precise  words  of  the  first  two  lines 
of  this  inscription,  occur  again  in  the  same  characters  and 
spelling,  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in  an  inscription  signed 
1581,  Thomas  Myagh. 

The  Beauchamp,  or  Cobham  Tower,  is  the  next,  and 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  western  side ;  it  derives  its 
first  name  from  having  been  the  prison  of  Thomas 
Beauchamp,  Earl  of  Warwick,  in  1397,  and  the  latter  from 
some  of  the  Cobhams  implicated  in  Wyatt's  rebellion,  in 
Mary's  reign.  It  is  two  stories  in  height,  and  the  staircase 
is  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  which  is  fifteen  feet  thick 
on  one  side.  The  upper  apartment  has  a  heavy  iron 
grating  in  the  window,  and  the  strong  oaken  floor  is 
studded  with  large  iron  nails,  indicating  its  former  appli 
cation  as  a  prison :  the  planks  are  worn  in  some  parts, 
as  if  by  the  constant  walking  of  the  inmates.  But  the 
principal  characteristic  of  the  place  consists  in  the 
numerous  inscriptions  and  devices  carved  by  these  unfor- 
tunates. Of  some  of  these  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  as 
historically  curious,  and  interesting  in  a  moral  point  of  view. 

Near  the  entrance  is  a  bold  sculpture  in  several  divisions, 
the  central  bearing  a  shield  with  the  arms  of  the  Peverel 
family,  and  the  name,  with  the  figure  of  a  skeleton,  and 
other  emblematical  devices,  occurs  in  the  others. 

t  A  Bastion  is  a  projecting  work  of  a  fortification  at  each  angle,] 
by  which  the  intervening  line,  called  the  curtain,  can  be  raked  by' 
cannon  placed  (Tii  it.  Bastions  are  of  many  forms  ;  one  of  the  oldest 
is  circular,  as  at  the  Tower. 

X  The  garrison  at  present  is  about  600  strong,  residing  in  the 
barracks  ;  and  it  appears  from  the  population  returns  of  1821,  that 
there  were  4K5  civil  residents  in  84  houses 
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On  the  right  of  a  recess  is  an  inscription  in  old  Itahan, 
mcaninw  "  Since  fortune  wills  that  mij  hope  shall  go  to 
weep  to  the  wind^  I  wish  the  time  were  destroyed ;  wy  star 
is  ever  sad  and  vnpropitious. — Wilim  Tyrrcl,  1541,"  He 
is  supposed  to  have  been  a  prisoner  in  Henry  the  Eighth's 
time. 

Over  the  fire-place  is  the  signatm-e  of  Philip  Howard, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  under  a  Latin  inscription,  signifying, 
"  The  more  affliction  for  Christ  in  this  life,  so  much  the 
more  glory  with  Christ  in  a  future.  June  22,  1587." 
Another  sentence  has  been  subsequently  added,  implying, 
"  Thou,  O  God,  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honour." 
Near  the  middle  recess  is  a  well-carved  deVice,  by  John 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick.,  son  of  the  Northumberland  who 
endeavoured  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on  the  throne.  A 
shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  family  within  an  enriched 
border  of  roses,  oak  slips,  and  other  foliage  :  underneath  are 
f  )ur  doggrel  lines,  implying  that  his  four  brothers'  names, 
who  were  prisoners  at  the  same  time,  might  be  traced  in- 
the  border.     He  has  signed  his  own  name  "  .John  Dudle." 

Among  many  others,  not  interesting  enough  to  be  men- 
tioned here,  there  is  one  of  a  "  Thomas  Rooper,"  supposed 
to  be  a  relative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  with  the  date  1570 ; 
and  under  a  recumbent  skeleton,  a  French  alliterative 
line,  "  per  passage  penible  passons  a  port  plaisant,"  which 
may  be  rendered.  By  a  painful  passage  pass  we  to  a 
pleasant  port. 

The  word,  "  Jane,  "  is  supposed  to  have  been  carved  by 
the  aflfectionate  and'unhappy  husband  of  Lady  Grey. 

Another,  of  an  oak-tree,  with  acorns,  and  the  initials 
"  R.  D."  below,  is  attributed  to  the  celebrated  Dudley,  Lord 
Leicester,  who  was  imprisoned  for  participating  in  Lady 
Grey's  forced  usurpation. 

This  room  is  at  present  the  luess-room  of  the  officers  of 
the  garrison,  and  it  was  in  refitting  it  for  this  purpose,  in 
1 7') 6,  that  the  foregoing  interesting  records  were  discovered. 

Tlie  Devereux  Tower,  now  so  called  from  its  having 
been  the  prison  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  but  previously  known 
as  The  Develin'  Tower,  is  situated  at  the  north-west  angle, 
immediately  behind  St.  Peter's  Chapel,  and  is  supposed  to 
to  be  more  ancient  than  the  former.  It  is  circular,  nine- 
teen feet  in  diameter  within,  and  the  wall  elever_  thick ;  it 
is  two  stories  high,  and  has  been  little  changed,  except  by 
the  sul)stitutiou  of  modern  windows  for  the  old  narrow 
loop-holes.  The  small  winding  stairs  communicate  with 
two  cells  constructed  within  the  wall  of  the  ward,  from  one 
of  which  there  was  a  passage  to  the  next  tower.  The 
basement  is  curiously  vaulted,  and  is  connected  with  a  large 
dungeon,  supposed  to  have  communicated  with  St.  Peter's 
Chapel ;  it  is  now  the  kitchen  of  a  private  dwelling. 

Of  The  Flint  Tower  the  foundation-walls  alone  re- 
main, the  structure  having  become  so  ruinous  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  take  it  down  in  179G.  It  stood  mid-way 
between  Devereux  and  theBowYERsTowER,  so  named  from 
its  being  the  residence  of  the  Master  of  the  King's  Bows. 
The  basement  floor  of  this  latter  alone  remains,  on  which  a 
modern  brick-building  has  been  raised.  The  old  part  is 
strongly  gi'oined  and  vaulted,  and  is  entered  from  the 
Train  of  Artillery  through  a  wall  ten  feet  thick.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  the  prison  and  scene  of  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Clarence,  fsee  page  82).  There  is  a  trap-door 
in  the  lloor  opening  on  the  top  of  a  flight  of  steps,  down  to 
a  still  more  dreary  vault  beneath,  and  the  entrance  to  a  pas- 
sage of  communication  in  the  ballium  wall  is  still  seen,  but, 
like  the  rest,  it  has  been  blocked  up. 

There  are  the  remains  of  another  tower,  like  Bowyer's, 
between  that  and  the  Jewel  Tower,  but  presenting  nothing 
remarkable.  This  last-named  place  is  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  inner  ward;  it  was  called  the  Martin  Tower, 
in  1641,  and  received  its  present  name  on  becoming  the 
place  of  deposit  of  the  Regalia,  or  Crown  Jewels.  These 
had  till  then  been  kept,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third, 
in  a  small  building  adjoining  the  White  Tower.  Crom- 
well, Earl  of  Essex,  was  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Jewels, 
with  a  salary  of  fifty  pounds  a  year. 

The  most  interesting  event  connected  with  the  articles  of 
the  Regalia  was  the  attempt  made  on  the  6th  of  May,  16  71, 
by  Blood,  a  disbanded  officer,  to  steal  them,  in  which  he 
was  bravely  resisted  by  Edwards,  to  whom  they  had 
been  committed  by  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  the  keeper.  The 
lower  and  most  ancient  part  of  the  tower  is  circular  and 
of  stone  ;  the  upper  part  is  more  modern,  and  of  brick ;  it 
is  in  the  vaulted  room  of  the  former  that  the  Crown  Jewels 
are  kept. 

The  following  are  the  principal  objects  shown  in  the 


Jewel  Room,  and  which,  on  account  of  their  great  value, 
arc  only  permitted  to  be  seen  through  a  light  iron  railing. 

St.  Edward's  Crown,  being  the  Imperial  Crown  used  at 
the  coronation  of  the  kings  of  England,  derives  its  name 
from  an  ancient  crown,  said  to  have  been  worn  by  Edward 
the  Confessor,  and  destroyed  during  the  Civil  Wars.  This 
was  made  for  Charles  the  Second,  and  is  richly  embellished 
with  peaids,  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds,  and  sapphires. 
It  is  formed  of  four  crosses,  and  as  many  fleurs-de-lis  of 
gold,  rising  from  a  rim  of  gold,  set  with  precious  stones. 

The  Crown  of  State,  made  also  for  Charles  tne  Second, 
is  so  called  because  worn  by  the  sovereign  when  going  in 
state  to  Parliament.  Amongst  a  profusion  of  jewels  it  is 
distinguished  by  an  emerald  seven  inches  in  circumference, 
a  pearl  said  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  a  ruby  of 
great  value. 

The  Queen's  Diadem  or  Circlet  of  Gold  was  made  for 
Mary  d'Este,  the  consort  of  James  the  Second,  at  an 
expense  of  more  than  100,000/. 

The  Queen's  Grown  is  richlv  set  v.ith  diamonds,  and  is 
used  at  the  Coroaation. 

The  Queen's  Rich  Crown  is  worn  by  the  Queen  on  her 
return  to  Westminster-Hall  after  the  Coronation. 

The  Orb,  which  rests  in  the  King's  right  hand  at  his 
Coronation,  and  is  borne  on  his  left  on  his  return  to  West- 
minster-Hall, is  a  ball  of  gold,  six  inches  in  diameter, 
banded  with  a  fillet  of  the  same  metal,  edged  with  pearl 
and  ornamented  with  roses  of  diamonds.  It  is  surmoinited 
by  a  very  fine  amethyst,  bearing  a  gold  cross,  thickly  set 
with  diamonds  and  other  stones. 

The  Ampulla,  or  Golden  Eagle,  is  an  antique  vessel  of 
pure  gold,  which  contains  the  oil  used  at  the  Coronation. 

The  Curtana,  or  Sword  of  Mercy  which  is  borne  naked 
before  the  King,  between  the  two  swords  of  justice  at  the 
Coronation,  is  of  plain  steel  gilded.  It  is  thirty-two  inches 
in  length. 

St  Edward's  Staff,  which  is  also  borne  before  the  King 
at  the  Coronation,  is  of  beaten  gold,  four  feet  seven  inches 
and  a  half  in  length. 

The  King's  Sceptre  with  the  Dove,  is  a  staff  of  gold, 
three  feet  seven  inches  long,  surmounted  by  a  dove  with 
wings  expanded,  th'-  emblem  of  Mercy. 

The  King's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross,  or  Sceptre  Royal,  is 
likewise  of  gold,  two  feet  nine  inches  in  length,  richly 
adorned  with  precious  stones; 

The  Queen's  Sceptre  with  the  Cross  is  also  of  gold,  but 
not  quite  so  long  as  the  preceding. 

The  Queen's  Ivory  Rod  is  a  sceptre  of  white  ivory, 
three  feet  one  inch  long.  It  was  made  for  Mary  d'Este 
queen  of  James  the  Second. 

There  is  also  another  Sceptre,  discovered  in  1814,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  made  for  Mary,  the  consort  of 
William  the  Third. 

Amongst  the  other  articles  shown  here,  also,  are  the 
Armillaj,  or  Bracelets  of  solid  gold,  worn  at  the  Corona- 
tion;  the  Royal  Spurs,  also  of  gold ;  the  Salt-cellar  of 
State,  which  is  a  model  in  gold  of  the  White  Tower ;  the 
Font  used  at  the  baptisms  of  the  Royal  Family ;  a  silver 
Fountain  presented  to  Charles  the  Second,  by  the  town  of 
Plymouth ;  and  a  splendid  service  of  Communion  Plate 
belonging  to  the  Tower  Chapel. 

From  the  Jewel  Tower  the  ballium-wall  turns  south  to 
the  river,  and  in  this  line  are  the  Constable  Tower,  and 
the  Broad-Arrow  Tower,  both  concealed  by  the  range  of 
buildings  belonging  to  the  Ordnance  Office,  on  the  Terrace, 
as  it  is  called.  The  former  tower  has  nothing  worth  re- 
marking belonging  to  it ;  the  latter  is  interesting  from  the 
numerous  inscriptions  on  the  walls  of  the  apartment  on  the 
first  floor,  cut  by  the  prisoners  in  the  reigns  of  Mary  and 
her  sister. 

At  the  south-east  angle  of  the  ward  is  the  Salt  Tower, 
or,  as  it  is  also  termed,  Julius  Cesar's  Tower,  of  the 
date  of  William  Rufus,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  place. 
In  the  room  on  the  first  floor  is  a  sculpture  of  a  large 
sphere,  under  which  is  written. 

Hew  :  Draper  :  of:  Brj^stow  :  made  :  this  : 
Sphere  :  the  :  30  :  daye  :  of :  Maye  :  Anno  :  1561. 
He  was  a  tavern-keeper  at  Bristol  (Brystow),  and  was  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  sorcery  against  Sir  W.  St.  Lowe 
and  his  wife,  in  March,  1560  ! 

The  Lantern  Tower  is  in  the  southern  angle  of  the 
enclosure,  and  was  connected  with  a  gateway  which  crossed 
the  space  between  the  outer  and  inner  walls,  but  this,  and 
the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  were  removed  in  1790,  leaving 
only  the  basement-vault,  now  used  as  a  cellar.  ^ 
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The  Wakefield  Tower  is  near  the  middle  of  the  south 
side,  and  was  erected  by  William  Rufus  ;  the  story  above 
the  basement  is,  however,  more  modern,  probably  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  It  has  been  the  place  for  the  Records 
from  an  early  period,  and  is  also  interesting  as  the  alleged 
scene  of  the  murder  of  Henry  the  Sixth, 


GATEWAY    TO    BLOODY    TOWEU 


Immediately  adjoining  is  the  principal  gateway  to  the 
inner  ward,  called,  from  some  forgotten  reason,  the  Bloody 
Tower,  possibly  from  the  vague  tradition  of  the  murder  of 
the  young  princes,  Edward  the  Fifth,  and  the  Duke  of 
York ;  but,  as  before  stated,  there  is  no  good  authority 
for  concluding  that  this  ever  took  place.  The  Gateway,  of 
which  we  give  an  engraving,  is  a  splendid  specimen  of 
ancient  strength  and  solidity ;  the  gates  and  portcullis  are 
very  old ;  those  at  the  northern  end  have  been  removed ; 
in  the  passage  of  the  gateway,  which  is  thirty-four  feet 
deep,  the  ceiling  is  boldly  groined  and  carved. 

Immediately  opposite  the  Bloody  Tower  is  a  strong 
latticed  gate  in  the  outer  wall,  at  the  head  of  the  flight  of 
steps  leading  down  to  the  passage  of  the  Traitor's  Gate, 
before  mentioned. 

In  tlie  line  of  the  strong  outward  wall,  just  within  the 
moat,  there  were  other  towers  for  defence,  of  which  we  can 
f^ive  but  a  short  notice.  At  the  Barbican  were  the 
Bulwark  Gate  and  the  Lion's  Tower,  of  which  little 
now  remains,  the  site  of  the  latter  being  occupied  by  the 
Menagerie,  and  its  yards.  The  Martin  and  Byward 
Gates  have  been  described  ;  the  former  is  now  used  as  the 
hospital  to  the  garrison.  A  few  yards,  on  the  right,  within 
the  latter,  is  an  ancient  arched  portal,  leading  to  a  small 
wooden  bridge  over  tlie  moat,  which  is  one  of  the  commu- 
nications between  the  fortress  and  the  wharf:  another 
and  similar  one,  with  a  draw-bridge,  is  at  the  eastern  end, 
or  south-eastern  angle  of  the  moat ;  both  these  approaches 
are  very  curious  and  characteristic.  On  this  line  are  the 
remains  of  three  towers  besides  St.  Thomas's,  called  the 
Cradle  Tower,  the  Well  Tower,  and  the  Iron-gate 
Tower.  The  two  former  are  obvious  on  the  spectator's 
right  hand  in  walking  along  the  southern  side,  and  are 
curious  as  old  ruins  ;  an  arched  gateway  through  one,  leads 
to  the  drawbridge  just  mentioned.  The  modern  defences, 
which  supply  the  place  of  these  ruined  edifices,  consist  of 
eight  batteries  round  the  outer  walls,  and  on  the  two  cir- 
cular bastions  at  the  north-east  and  north-west  angles ; 
mounting,  in  all,  about  thirty  carronades. 

The  Royal  Mint  was  first  stationed  in  the  Tower  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Third  ;  and  Elizabeth  forbid  all  coining 
any  where  but  at  this  place :  from  the  great  increase  of 
business,  consequent  on  our  increasing  population  and 
trade,  the  old  offices  were  found  inadequate,  and  the  new 
buildings  on  Tower  Hill  were  erected  for  the  purpose,  about 
twenty-five  years  ago.  The  places  within  the  walls  being 
appropriated  to  barracks  and  store-rooms :  the  narrow  street 
on  the  western  side  is  still  called  Mint  street,  and  this  is 
the  only  memorial  now  remaining  of  this  office. 

The  principal  public  offices  still  within  the  Tower,  are 
the  Record  Office  and  the  Ordnance  Office. 

The  records  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  were  kept  there  at 
a  very  early  period,  soon  after  the  Conquest ;  but  great  ob- 
scurity prevails  respecting  this  part  of  our  civil  history ; 
very  little  attention  was  paid  to  their  charge  by  the  different 
Keepers  of  the  Rolls,  till  Government,  in  1800,  commenced 
a  series  of  publications  of  them,    These  records  ere  of  a 


very  miscellaneous   description.      The  earliest   are  forty 
one  rolls,  termed  Char  tee  Anttqua",  a  collection  of  grants 
from  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  the  commence 
ment  of  the  thirteenth  centurj' ;  and  the  most  interesting 
are  a  scries  called  the  Close  Rolls,  beginning  with  Johns 
reign,  and  continued  to  Edward  the  Fourths.   The  purport 
and  contents  of  these  are  so  varied,  as  to  be  incapable  of 
being  enumerated  ;  but  they  tlirow  a  great  light  on  many 
parts   of  our  domestic  history,  far  more  valuable  than  the 
treaties  of  peace  and  war,  and  proceedings  of  courts,  pre 
served  along  with  them. 

The  annexed  view  is  the  profile  of  St.  Thomas's  tower, 
taken  from  the  eastern  draw-bridge ;  showing  the  moat 
which  this  crosses,  and  which  divides  the  wharf  from  the 
enclosure. 


THE    TRAlTOnS     GATE    AND    MOAT 


THE  MENAGERIE. 


It  was  in  Henry  the  Third's  reign  that  foreign  animals 
were  first  kept  in  the  Tower,  as  a  Royal  Menagerie,  when 
that  monarch  sent  thither  a  white  bear,  which  had  been 
brought  to  him  as  a  present  from  Norway,  and  which  he 
prized  very  highly.  In  one  year,  the  Sheriff's  of  London 
were  ordered  to  pay  four  pence  a  day  for  his  maintenance , 
and  in  the  following  year,  they  had  directions  to  provide 
the  said  bear  with  a  muzzle,  a  long  chain,  and  a  stout  cord. 
In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second,  we  find  mention  of  the 
King's  lion,  of  a  quarter  of  mutton  ordered  for  his  daily 
food,  and  three  half-pence  a  day  to  be  given  to  his  keeper. 
There  exist  many  other  notices  in  old  records  of  the  place 
respecting  this  collection,  which  was  formerly  very  exten 
sive.  James  the  First  used  to  resort  to  the  Tower,  for  the 
cruel  and  unprincely  purpose  of  seeing  Lions  and  other 
wild  beasts  baited  by  dogs.  On  one  of  these  occasions  a 
spaniel  was  cast  into  the  hon's  den,  but  the  lion  and  he 
became  friends,  and  lived  together  for  several  years.  A 
great  part  of  the  present  collection  belongs  to  the  keeper, 
and  the  rest  are  royal  property. 


It  may  be  necessary  to  apprise  our  readers,  that  a  very 
small  part  of  the  interiors  of  the  edifices  described  can 
be  seen  at  all.  The  admission  fee  to  the  Armouries  is 
two  shillings ;  to  the  Regalia,  two  shillings ;  and  to  the 
Menagerie,  one  shilling.  After  going  through  the  whole, 
the  visiter  is  required  to  write  his  name  and  address,  and 
to  pay  a  further  fee  of  one  shilling  each  person,  with  a 
donation  of  two,  three,  or  four  shillings,  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  composing  the  party. 

The  apartments  occupied  by  the  Records,  which  are  the 
most  interesting,  of  course  can  only  be  seen  by  great 
private  interest ;  and  the  old  towers,  being  all  in  the 
occupation  of  individuals,  are  not  in  any  way  accessible 
to  visiters ;  but,  nevertheless,  there  is  enough  to  be  seen 
gratuitously  of  the  exteriors  to  reward  the  tasteful  and 
rational  curiosity  of  persons  who  can  appreciate  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  antiquity  and  local  associations. 

LONDON : 

JOHN     WILLIAM    PARKER,    WEST    STRAND. 

POBI.iaBED  IK  WeKKIT  NUMBEBi,  PRICE  ONE  FSNNT,  AND  IN  MoNTBLT  FaBT*, 
I    FRICZ  SlZPZNCI,  AMD 

Sold  by  oU  BoolueUer*  and  Newwenden  in  the  KiDgdom.' 
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UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  GENERAL  LITERATURE  AND  EDUCATION 
APPOINTED  BY  THE  SOCIETY  FOR  PROMOTING  CHRISTIAN  KNOWLEDGE. 

THE  CHAPEL  AND  TOMB  OF  HENRY  VII.,  IN  WESTMINSTER  ABBEY. 


THE   TOMB    OF    KING    HENRY    THE    SEVENTH. 


This  magnificent  Chapel,  justly  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  highly-finished  edifices  in  the 
world,  is  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
abbey-church  of  Westminster  j  it  is  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin  Mary,  and  stands  upon  the  site  of  a  more 
ancient  chapel  dedicated  to  the  same  saint,  which, 
•with  an  adjoining  tavern,  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Vol.  III. 


'  White  Rose,'  was  removed  to  furnish  a  site  for  the 
present  structure,  intended  by  the  royal  founder, 
Henry  the  Seventh,  to  be  a  mausoleum  for  himself 
and  family. 

The  first  stone  of  this  beautiful  edifice  was  laid 
on  the  11th  of  February,  1503,  by  Abbot  Islip,  at 
the  command  of  the  sovereign,  and  the  cost  of  its 
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erection  amounted  to  fourteen  thousand  pounds. 
It  will  be  seen,  at  the  first  glance,  that  the  labour  of 
working  the  materials  must  have  been  immense, 
and  every  lover  of  architecture  and  sculpture,  on 
viewing  this  superb  edifice,  and  the  tomb  of  its 
royal  founder,  cannot  refrain  from  wonder  and 
admiration. 

A  minute  enumeration  of  the  ornaments  of  this 
chapel  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  j  we  shall 
therefore  content  ourselves  with  the  following  brief 
description. 

The  chapel  is  approached  by  a  flight  of  marble 
steps,  under  three  arches  of  unequal  width,  behind 
the  chapel  of  St.  Edward  and  the  oratory  of  Henry 
the  Fifth :  this  porch  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
extant  in  the  pointed  style  of  architecture.  It  is 
divided  into  six  compartments,  finely  sculptured,  and 
enriched  with  heraldic  devices  of  the  Tudor  family  : 
four  fluted  pedestal  columns  are  attached  to  the 
jners  of  the  arches,  with  enriched  capitals,  on  which 
Henry's  supporters,  the  lion,  greyhound  and  dragon, 
sit  in  an  erect  posture. 

The  splendid  gates  of  entrance  to  the  nave  of  the 
chapel  are  of  framed  oak,  cased  with  gilt  copper  or 
brass :  those  in  the  centre  are  eleven  feet  three 
inches  in  height,  and  eight  feet  three  inches  in  width, 
containing  sixty-eight  perforated  panels.  The  side 
gates  are  ten  feet  eight  inches  in  height,  and  five  feet 
wide,  each  pair  containing  twenty-eight  panels  :  they 
are  all  ornamented  with  the  same  devices;  viz., 
initials  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  bunches  of  roses 
entwined  with  a  crown,  fleurs-de-lis,  the  portcullis 
with  coronet  and  chain,  and  the  initials  H.  R.  with  a 
coronet  &c.  These  devices  are  cast  in  brass,  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and  exhibit  a  perfect 
and  highly-finished  design  on  both  sides. 

Through  these  gates  you  enter  the  nave  of  the 
chapel :  the  flood  of  light  pouring  in  upon  its  various 
decorations  forms  so  powerful  a  contrast  with  the 
awful  gloom  of  the  entrance  porch,  that  no  words 
can  convey  an  idea  of  its  dazzling  effect,  llie 
elevation  of  the  roof  is  grand,  and  the  perforated 
arch-ribs  light  and  beautiful:  the  ceiling  of  stone, 
with  its  panelled  rays  diverging  into  a  thousand 
graceful  figures,  is  studded  with  devices  and  orna- 
ments so  brilliant  and  varied  in  efiPect  as  to  appear 
quite  magical ;  yet  so  distinct,  as,  when  viewed  from 
either  end  of  the  chapel,  to  produce  a  magnificent 
whole ;  in  short  it  seldom  fails  to  fill  the  beholder  with 
astonishment  and  delight. 

The  canopies  over  the  stalls  greatly  detract  from 
the  beauty  of  this  chapel,  and  the  banners  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Bath,  suspended  from  rude  iron 
brackets,  entirely  hide  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
panel  and  niche  work  in  the  kingdom. 

The  accompanying  view  is  taken  from  the  east  end 
of  the  chapel,  looking  westward,  and  includes  the 
east  end  of  the  Tomb,  with  the  figures  of  Henry 
and  his  queen  Elizabeth,  in  the  costume  of  the 
period.  This  engraving  is  copied,  by  permission  of 
the  Publishers,  from  Cottingham's  Elevations,  &;c.  of 
Henry  the  Seventh's  Chapel,  to  which  interesting  work 
we  are  also  indebted  for  the  materials  of  the  pre- 
sent article.  The  figures,  which  are  recumbent  upon 
the  tomb,  are  represented  by  the  artist  in  an  upright 
position,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  beauty  of 
the  sculpture. 

The  tomb  is  principally  of  black  marble ;  but  the 
figures,  bas-reliefs,  shields  and  pilasters,  are  of 
copper,  gilt.  The  statues  of  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  bas-reliefs^  which  decorate  the  sides,  were 
executed  by  Pietro  Torregiano,  a  celebrated  Italian 
artist,   who   contracted   with  Henry's   executors  to 


complete  the  tomb,  figures,  &c.,  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  (a  very  large  sum  in  those  days)  ;  it  was 
finished  in  the  year  1518.  The  tomb  is  surrounded 
by  a  screen  which  is  a  magnificent  specimen  of 
casting  in  brass;  its  style  corresponds  with  the 
architecture  of  the  chapel,  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  the  moulds  were  made  by  the  same  artificers 
who  prepared  the  models  for  working  the  masonry. 
It  has  evidently  suffered  much  from  wanton  spo- 
liation— this  the  broken  ornaments  and  vacant  niches 
attest ;  but  we  trust  that  the  vigilance  of  the  guides 
will  preserve  this  inimitable  work  of  art  from  further 
injury. 

The  body  of  the  chapel  is  divided  into  two  parts; 
the  nave  occupies  four  arches  on  each  side,  which, 
previously  to  the  erection  of  the  stalls,  communicated 
with  the  side-aisles.  The  chancel  is  divi'ded  from 
the  nave  by  a  bold  arch,  five  feet  in  depth,  crossing 
from  north  to  south,  which  adds  greatly  to  the 
strength  and  solidity  of  the  building;  it  is  decorated 
throughout  in  the  most  beautiful  arfti  elaborate 
manner :  the  variety,  design,  and  arrangement  of  the 
niches,  panelling,  armorial  bearings,  and  sculptures 
in  this  arch,  render  it  an  object  of  the  highest 
interest  to  students  in  ornamental  architecture.  The 
great  perforated  arches  of  the  roof  are  supported  by 
clustered  shafts,  springing  from  the  pillars  between 
the  side-arches  of  the  nave,  each  of  which  is  finely 
ornamented  with  foliage-points  on  the  under-surface. 
The  interior  of  the  west  end  is  similar  to  the  east 
end  of  the  porch  as  far  as  the  horizontal  mouldings 
above  the  doors,  over  which  is  a  bold  cornice,  finished 
with  an  open  leaf  battlement;  attached  to  this 
cornice  are  fourteen  busts  of  coronetted  angels, 
which  extend  across  the  nave,  intermixed  with  roses, 
fleiu-s-de-lis,  and  portcullises,  all  having  crowns  above 
them. 

The  statues  which  adorn  the  niches  exhibit  con- 
siderable skill  in  design;  and  have  a  strong  charac- 
teristic expression  of  countenance;  they  consist  of 
kings,  cardinals,  bishops,  martyrs,  saints,  pilgrims, 
&c.,  each  represented  under  some  particular  circum- 
stance recorded  in  the  life  or  legend. 

The  windows  of  this  superb  edifice  were  originally 
filled  with  the  most  splendid  designs  in  painted  glass  : 
the  small  lights  of  the  clerestory  and  the  head  of 
the  great  window,  still  contain  various  small  figures, 
such  as  crosses,  crowns,  fleurs-de-lis,  red  and  blue 
mantles,  crowns  and  portcullises,  single  feathers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales's  crest,  crowns  and  garters,  red 
and  white  roses,  the  king's  initials,  and  fragments  of 
the  canopies  which  were  over  the  various  saints. 
One  of  the  original  figures  in  the  eastern  window  is 
still  entire,  as  well  as  several  of  the  armorial  bearings 
of  the  kings  of  England  in  the  window  of  the  eastern 
chapel. 

For  many  years,  this  magnificent  structure  had 
been  rapidly  advancing  to  a  state  of  decay;  this  at 
length  attracted  the  attention  of  Parliament : — a 
grant  was  made  to  repair  the  dilapidations,  and  the 
whole  of  the  exterior  has  been  restored  according  to 
the  original  plan. 


He  who  is  always  his  own  counsellor,  will  often  have  a  fool 
for  his  client. Hunter. 


Any  person  may  raise  a  cavil,  which  none  but  a  wise  man 
can  answer. 


No  man  lives  so  ill,  as  he  who  forgets  that  he  must  ever  die. 

BiON  asked  an  envious  man,  that  was  very  sad,  "  What 
harm  had  befallen  unto  him,  or  what  good  had  befallen 
unto  another  man  ?"' Lord  Bacon. 
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AN  ELEPHANT  HUNT. 

The  foUowino:  interesting  account  of  the  perilous  adven- 
tures of  an  Elephant-hunt,  near  Coutallam,  in  the  district 
of  Tinavelly,  in  Southern  India,  has  been  lately  received 
■  from  a  youn<?  gentleman,  who  holds  an  official  situation 
under  the  Collector  of  the  district 

On  the  2nd  of  September,  1832,  intelligence  was 
brought  to  the  Collector  of  Tinavelly,  that  some 
wild  elephants  had  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Coutallam.  A  hunting-party  was  immediately 
formed,  and  a  large  number  of  native  hunters  were 
engaged.  We  left  the  tents  on  horseback  at  half 
past  seven  o'clock  in  the  moi-ning,  and  rode  three 
miles  to  an  open  sf>ot,  flanked  on  one  side  by  rice- 
fields,  and  on  the  other  by  jungle.  After  waiting 
some  time.  Captain  B.  and  myself  walked  across  the 
rice-fields  to  the  shade  of  a  tree.  When  here,  we 
heard  the  trumpet  of  an  Elephant ;  we  rushed  across 
the  rice-fields  up  to  onr  knees  in  mud,  but  all  in 
vain,  though  we  came  upon  the  track  of  one  of  the 
animals,  and  then  ran  five  or  six  hundred  yards  into 
the  jungle.  After  various  false  alarms,  and  vain 
endeavours  to  discover  the  objects  of  our  chase,  the 
Collector  went  into  the  jungle,  and  Captain  B.  and 
myself  into  the  bed  of  the  stream  where  we  had  seen 
the  tracks,  and  here  it  was  evident  the  elephants  had 
passed  to  and  fro.  Disappointed  and  impatient,  we 
almost  determined  to  give  up  the  chase  and  go  home, 
but  shots  fired  just  before  us,  reanimated  us,  and  we 
proceeded,  and  found  that  the  Collector  had  fired 
twice.  Off  we  went,  through  forest,  over  ravine,  and 
through  streams,  till  at  last,  at  the  top  of  a  ravine, 
the  elephants  were  seen.  This  was  a  moment  of 
excitement !  We  were  all  scattered.  The  Collector 
had  taken  the  middle  path,  Captain  B.,  some  huntsmen 
and  myself  the  left,  and  other  hunters  scrambled 
down  that  to  the  right,  At  this  moment,  I  did  not  see 
anything  but  what  I  took  to  be  a  native  hut  roofed 
with  leaves,  but  after  advancing  a  few  yards,  the 
huge  head  of  an  elephant  shaking  above  the  jungle 
within  ten  yards  of  us,  burst  suddenly  upon  my  view. 
Captain  B.  and  a  hunter  were  just  before  me  ;  we  all 
fired  at  the  same  instant,  and  in  so  direct  a  line  that 
the  percussion  cap  of  my  gun  hit  the  hunter,  whom 
I  thought,  at  first,  I  had  shot.  This  accident,  though 
it  proved  slight  and  unimportant,  a  little  unhinged 
me.  The  great  excitement  occasioned  by  seeing  for 
the  first  time  a  wild  beast  at  liberty  and  in  a  state 
of  nature,  pr<iQnced  a  sensation  of  hope  and  fear 
that  was  intense  and  indescribable. 

The  startling  appearance  of  such  a  huge  creature, 
and  our  being  scattered  and  separated,  created,  for 
an  instant,  a  slight  bewilderment,  which  may  be 
better  understood  than  described.  The  beast  gave 
one  of  his  horrid  trumps,  and  charged  somebody, 
whom  I  could  not  see,  but  I  followed  it,  and  the 
next  instant  beheld  the  Collector,  running  without 
hat  or  gun,  and  the  elephant  after  him.  I  fired 
instantly,  intending  to  hit  a  vital  part  which  is  under 
the  ear  ;  the  shot  struck,  but  unfortunately  without 
taking  proper  effect.  My  servant  boy  with  a  reserve 
gun  was  ten  or  twelve  yards  off,  a  long  way  at  such 
a  moment,  but  no  more  time  was  lost  than  could  be 
avoided  in  exchanging  guns  with  him.  I  turned 
back  as  4uickly  as  possible,  and  at  this  instant  the 
elephant  seized  the  Collector  and  lifted  him  off  the 
ground.  I  instantly  levelled  my  gun,  in  the  hope 
that  a  chance  of  saving  him  might  offer.  The  beast 
turned  partly  round  the  tree,  still  holding  the  Ccjllec- 
tor  by  his  trunk,  and  I  saw  that  I  had  a  clear  shot 
at  his  head ;  I  fired,  and  providentially  struck  him, 
the  ball  entering  his  left  eye.  He  staggered,  stum- 
bled, let  the   Collector  fall,  and  made  off  without 


trampling  on  him.  I  then  rushed  forward,  intending 
to  discharge  my  second  barrel,  but  some  objects 
intervening  between  the  elephant  and  me,  he  escaped, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  him  entirely.  The  Collector  now 
lay  apparently  lifeless  on  the  ground ; — a  painful  sen- 
sation of  dizziness  nearly  overpowered  me  ;  I  went 
towards  him,  he  moved,  and  assisted  himself  by 
taking  hold  of  the  tree ;  I  then  hastened  and  found 
him  like  one  risen  from  the  grave,  pale  as  death  ;  I 
saw  blood,  but  it  was  that  of  the  elephant,  dropping 
from  his  brow. 

Never  shall  I  forget  my  sensations  when  I  saw 
the  monster  rushing  on  him,  still  less  those  when  I 
saw  the  brute's  huge  proboscis  twine  round  and  take 
him  up;  all  this  occurred  in  less  than  a  minute. 
The  Collector  was  of  course  very  faint  j  we  gave  up 
the  pursuit,  and  got  some  brandy  and  water  which 
revived  him,  and  he  told  us  he  had  advanced  to 
within  six  yards  of  the  Elephant,  and  then  fired, 
thinking  that,  as  usual,  it  would  retreat ;  instead  of 
which  it  charged  him.  He  then  fired  a  second  time, 
within  three  yards  of  the  beast,  and  fled,  but  the 
animal  gained  upon  him ;  he  threw  his  gun  at  it,  and 
tried  to  run  round  a  tree,  but  it  was  too  cunning,  and 
ran  round  the  tree  also,  seized  him  by  the  neck  and 
threw  him  downj  it  then  attempted  to  gore  him: 
providentially  the  tusks  struck  into  the  earth  on 
each  side  of  him,  and  thus  he  was  preserved.  The 
Collector  then  felt  the  brute  take  him  up  in  its 
trunk,  he  then  heard  my  shot,  and  immediately  found 
himself  on  the  ground.  He  lay  quietly  there  a 
second  or  two,  then  inclined  himself  slightly,  and 
perceived  that  the  elephant's  back  was  towards  him. 

The  elephant  must  have  carried  away  at  least 
twenty  balls.  Perhaps  he  was  led  to  select  the 
Collector,  on  account  of  his  being  dressed  in  bright 
white  jean. 

Four  days  after  our  hunt,  a  report  reached  us 
that  some  hunters  had  killed  the  elephant,  which  had 
continued  to  wander  about  the  place  where  he  had 
been  wounded.  It  was  fourteen  feet  long,  from  the 
insertion  of  the  tail  to  the  joining  of  the  trunk  to 
the  head,  and  eleven  feet  high.  My  balls  had  struck 
in  the  neck  and  left  eye,  and  the  head  was  terribly 
marked  with  shots.  C. 

A  LITTLE  error  of  the  eye,  a  misguidance  of  the  hand,  a 
slip  of  the  foot,  a  starting  of  a  horse,  a  sudden  mist,  or  a 
great  shower,  or  a  word  undesignedly  cast  forth  in  an  array, 
has  turned  the  stream  of  victory  from  one  side  to  another, 
and  thereby  disposed  of  empires  and  whole  nations.  No 
prince  ever  returns  safe  out  of  a  battle,  but  may  well  re- 
member how  many  blows  and  bullets  have  gone  b?/  him 
that  might  easily  have  gone  through  him;  and  by  what 
little  odd  unforeseen  chances  death  has  been  tiorned  aside, 
which  seemed  in  a  full,  ready,  and  direct  career  to  have 
been  posting  to  him.  All  which  passages,  if  we  do  not 
acknowledge  to  have  been  guided  to  their  respective  ends 
and  effects  by  the  conduct  of  a  superior  and  a  divine  Hand, 
we  do  by  the  same  assertion  cashier  all  providence,  strip 
the  Almighty  of  his  noblest  prerogative,  and  make  God, 
not  the  Governor,  but  the  mere  Spectator  of  the  world. — ■ 
South. 


In^  Judea  and  other  eastern  countries,  where  flocks  and 
herds  constituted  the  riches,  and  the  feeding  of  them  the 
chief  employment,  of  the  principal  inhabitants,  practices 
prevailed  very  different  from  aught  that  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  see.  Instead  of  a  keeper  following  the 
sheep,  and  employing  dogs  on  all  occasions  to  drive  them 
(for  the  use  of  dogs  in  Judea  was  to  defend  the  flocks  from 
the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  the  field,  and  to  give 
notice  of  their  approach),  the  shepherd  himself  walked 
before  the  sheep,  whether  he  led  them  to  pasture,  water,  or 
the  fold.  The  shepherds  going  before  the  sheep,  and 
leading  them  to  pure  waters  and  verdant  pastures,  is  a  very 
striking  and  beautiful  representation  of  God's  preventing 

grace  and  continual  help. Shepherd. 
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THE  SPANISH  ARMADA. 
The    Spanish   Armada,    so    often    mentioned    in 
history,  was  an  immense  fleet  and  armament,  col- 
lected by  the  haughty  Philip  of  Spain,  for  the  pur- 
pose   of  re-establishing    in    England  the  tyrannical 


SPANISH    GALLEON. 


dominion  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  and  crushing  the 
power  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  under  whose  auspicious 
reign  the  Protestant  religion  had  been  happily  esta- 
blished in  these  kingdoms,  and  the  name  of  England 
become  respected  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  whole 
power  of  the  Spanish  priesthood,  assisted  by  the 
Pope  himself  (who  in  person  bestowed  a  blessing  on 
the  expedition  before  it  sailed),  was  put  in  requisition 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  supphes  of  men,  money, 
stores,  ships,  and  ammunition  ;  while  the  kingly  re- 
venues of  the  South  American  mines,  the  treasures 
of  the  state,  the  forced  contributions  of  the  people, 
and  the  voluntary  gifts  of  the  richest  families  of  the 
land,  were  all  employed  for  the  same  purpose. 

While  these  preparations  were  making  on  the  part 
of  the  Spanish  monarch,  the  Queen  of  England  was 
not  unmindful  of  the  danger  that  threatened  her 
realm.  Before  the  Spanish  armament  was  ready  to 
put  to  sea,  the  famous  Admiral,  Sir  Francis  Drake, 
•was  despatched  with  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels,  for  the 
purpose  of  annoying  the  enemy.  With  his  small 
force  he  daringly  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  and 
destroyed  by  fire  no  less  than  a  hundred  sail  of 
Spanish  vessels:  he  carried  destruction  along  the 
■whole  line  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and  returned  to 
England  in  triumph,  bringing  home  a  richly-laden 
Galleon,  laden  with  specie,  intended  for  the  supply 
of  the  invading  army. 

The  vessels  of  which  the  Spanish  fleet  was  com- 
posed were  chiefly  of  two  kinds.  The  largest,  called 
Galleons,  were  very  curiously  built,  having  in  the 
after  part  of  the  ship,  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or 
six  decks,  and  appearing  at  a  distance  like  huge 
floating  castles.  A  smaller  kind  were  called  Gal- 
leasses, or  Galleys,  and  were  impelled  by  oars  as 
well  as  sails. 

When  this  mighty  armament  left  the  coast  of 
Spain,  its  force  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  fifty 
vessels,  many  of  which  were  greatly  superior  iu  siJse 


to  those  of  the  English.  It  had  on  board  20,000 
soldiers,  8000  sailors,  and  2000  volunteers  of  the 
first  families  in  Spain  ;  it  carried  26.50  guns,  and 
was  victualled  for  half  a  year,  with  an  immense 
quantity  of  military  stores  of  every  description.  The 
troops  on  board  were  to  be  joined  by  34,000  men, 
under  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who  were  assembled  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Nieuport  and  Dunkirk,  in  the 
Netherlands;  for  transporting  these  he  had,  with 
incredible  labour,  provided  a  great  number  of  flat- 
bottomed  vessels. 

Although  the  preparations  for  the  invasion  of  this 
country,  were  well  known,  yet  still  when  the  news 
reached  England  that  it  was  about  to  sail,  terror  and 
consternation  seized  on  the  inhabitants.  A  fleet  of 
not  above  thirty  ships  of  war,  and  those  small  in 
comparison,  constituted  the  whole  of  the  navy  ready 
to  oppose  it  at  sea.  All  the  commercial  towns,  how- 
ever, were  required  to  furnish  a  certain  number  of 
vessels  to  increase  its  force,  and  it  is  recorded,  that 
the  citizens  of  London,  although  only  required  to  fit 
out  fifteen  vessels,  doubled  that  number  of  their  own 
accord.  The  nobility  and  gentry  also  equipped  forty- 
three  ships  at  their  own  cost.  Lord  Howard  of 
Effingham  was  appointed  Admiral,  and  under  him 
served  Drake,  Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  all  men  of 
well-known  courage  and  ability.  The  principal  fleet 
was  stationed  at  Plymouth.  A  smaller  squadron, 
consisting  of  forty  vessels,  was  commanded  by  Lord 
Seymour,  and  lay  off  Dunkirk,  in  order  to  intercept 
the  Duke  of  Parma. 

The  Spanish  Armada  was  ready  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  but  its  sailing  was  retarded  by  the  death  of 
the  Marquis  of  Santa  Croce,  the  admiral,  and  that 
also  of  the  vice-admiral,  the  Duke  of  Paliano.  The 
command  of  the  expedition  was  therefore  given  to 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia.  Upon  leaving  the 
port  of  Lisbon,  the  Armada  next  day  met  with  a 
violent  tempest,  which  sunk  some  of  the  smallest  of 
their  shipping,  and  the  fleet  put  back  into  the  harbotu:. 
After  some  time  spent  in  refitting,  they  again  put  to 
sea.  By  this  time,  they  were  discovered  by  a  Scotch 
pirate  of  the  name  of  Fleming,  who  was  cruising  in 
those  seas,  and  who  immediately  sailed  towards  the 
English  fleet,  and  warned  the  admiral  of  their 
approach.  Effingham  had  just  time  to  leave  the 
harbour  with   his  ships,  when,  on  the  19th  of  Jvdy, 
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1588,  "  they  discovered  the  Spanish  fleet  with  lofty 
turrets,  like  castles,  in  front,  advancing  in  the  form 
of  a  half  moon.  The  wings  spreading  out  to  the 
length  of  seven  miles ;  saihng  very  slowly  with  full 
sails,  the  wind  being  as  it  were  wearied  with  carrying 
them,  and  the  ocean  groaning  beneath  their  weight." 
The  English  admiral  considering  that  the  Spaniards 
would  most  probably  be  much  superior  to  him  iu 
close  fight,  in  consequence  of  the  size  of  their  ships 
and  the  number  of  their  troops,  wisely  resolved  to 
content  himself  with  harassing  them  on  their  voy- 
age, and  with  watching  attentively  all  the  advantages 
that  might  be  derived  from  storms,  cross-winds,  and 
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such  like  accidents.  It  was  not  long  before  he 
perceived  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking  the 
vice-admiral  Recaldo.  This  he  did  in  person,  and 
displayed  so  much  dexterity  in  working  his  ship  and 
managing  his  guns,  as  greatly  to  alarm  the  Spaniards 
for  the  fate  of  their  commander.  From  that  time 
the  Spaniards  kept  closer  together ;  notwithstanding 
which,  the  Enghsh  on  the  same  day  attacked  one  of 
the  largest  galleasses.  Other  Spanish  ships  camfe  up 
to  her  relief,  but  one  of  the  principal  galleons,  which 
had  a  great  part  of  the  treasure  on  board,  was  taken 
by  Sir  Francis  Drake.  Several  other  encounters 
happened,  in  all  of  which  the  English  proved  victo- 
rious, through  the  great  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  lightness  of  their  ships  and  the  dexterity  of 
their  sailors. 

The  Spaniards  continued  to  advance  till  they  came 
opposite  to  Calais,  where  the  Duke  of  Medina  cast 
anchor,  and  sent  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  entreating 
him  to  hasten  the  embarkation  of  his  troops.  Far- 
nese  prepared  to  put  his  troops  on  board,  but  in- 
formed Medina,  that  the  vessels  he  had  provided,  were 
only  fit  for  the  transport  of  men,  and  not  for  fighting ; 
and  that,  therefore,  unless  the  Armada  was  brought 
still  nearer  to  the  shore,  and  the  coast  cleared  of  the 
English  and  Dutch  ships,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
him  to  effect  the  embarkation  of  his  men.  The 
Armada  accordingly  advanced,  and  had  arrived 
within  sight  of  Dunkirk,  with  the  English  fleet  on 
one  siClc  and  the  Dutch  on  the  other,  when  a  sudden 
calm  put  a  stop  to  all  its  motions.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  next  night  a  breeze  sprung  up,  and  Lord 
Howard  having  filled  eight  ships  with  sulphur,  pitch, 
and  other  combustibles,  set  fire  to  them  and  sent 
them  before  the  wind,  against  the  different  divisions 
of  tae  Spanish  fleet.  The  Spaniards  beheld  these 
ships  enveloped  in  flame  and  smoke  approaching 
them,  and  the  darkness  of  the  night  increased  the 
terror  with  which  the  sight  filled  them ;  a  panic 
flew  froin  one  end  of  the  fleet  to  the  other;  some  of 
them  weighed  their  anchors,  but  many  cut  their 
cables  and  suffered  their  ships  to  drive  before  the 
wind,  and  in  this  confusion  running  foul  of  each 
jthei,  they  crushed  and  damaged  many  of  their  own 
ships,  and  rendered  a  considerable  portion  of  their 
force  unfit  for  use.  When  daylight  returned,  they 
were  still  in  great  disorder,  and  their  ships  widely 
separated  and  dispersed. 

The  English  fleet  had  been  joined  by  Lord  Sey- 
mour, and  Lord  Howard  being  bravely  seconded  by 
Drake  and  the  other  officers,  hastened  to  improve 
the  advantage  he  had  gained,  and  attacked  the 
enemy  in  several  quarters  at  the  same  time.  The 
engagement  lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till  six 
in  the  evening.  The  Spaniards  fought  furiously,  but 
their  guns  did  very  little  execution  against  the 
English,  while  many  of  their  own  unwieldy  vessels 
were  greatly  damaged,  and  twelve  of  the  largest 
among  them  were  either  run  aground,  sunk,  or 
forced  to  surrender. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  object  of  the  Armada 
had  failed,  and  the  Spanish  admiral  prepared  to 
return  home;  but  as  the  winds  were  contrary  for 
his  passage  through  the  Channel,  he  determined  to 
make  the  circuit  of  the  Island.  The  English  fol- 
lowed them  for  some  time,  but  their  ammunition  fell 
short,  and  the  Spaniards  were  thus  saved  from 
further  infliction  by  fight.  In  passing  the  Orkneys, 
the  Armada  encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  most 
of  the  vessels,  having  lost  their  anchors,  were  scattered 
in  every  direction ;  some  wex'e  wrecked  on  the  Western 
Isles,  many  on  the  coast  of  Ireland ;  and  of  this 
formidable  fleet,  not  one  half  of  the  ships,  and  a  stiU 


smaller  proportion  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  ever  re- 
turned to  Spain. 

Among  the  stores  found  in  the  prizes,  were  various 
instruments  of  torture,  intended  to  be  used  by  the 
Spaniards  in  the  persecution  of  the  English,  upon 
the  conquest  of  whom  they  had  vainly  calculated. 
Of  the  three  represented  in  the  engraving,  the  one 
on  the  left  at  the  top,  is  called  a  thumb-screw,  from 
its  being  employed  to  compress  the  thumbs,  when 
placed  in  the  lower  half  of  the  instrument,  by  turn- 
ing a  screw.  The  instrument  below  that,  is  an  iron 
collar  of  considerable  weight,  the  inside  covered  with 
sharp  points.  The  most  curious  is  that  on  the  right, 
which  has  been  called  the  Scavenger's  Daughter,  and 
was  intended  to  confine  the  body  in  a  distressing 
position,  by  holding  the  neck  in  its  upper  part,  the 
wrists  in  the  two  openings  in  the  middle,  and  fixing 
the  ancles  in  the  lower  loops.  These  three  instru- 
ments are  now  in  the  Tower  of  London,  but  the 
greatest  part  of  the  spoils,  appear  to  have  been  sold 
by  auction,  for  the  benefit  of  the  captors. 
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British  Antiquities. — The  history  of  Britain,  between 
the  emancipation  of  the  island  from  the  Romans  and  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons,  is  involved  in  much  fable.  It  was 
under  the  dominion  of  many  petty  kings,  whose  names, 
even,  are  not  known.  Much  of  that  interval  was  occupied 
in  the  contests  of  ambitious  partisans.  "  The  country," 
says  Gildas,  "  though  weak  against  its  foreign  enemies, 
was  unconquerable  in  civil  warfare.  Kings  were  appointed, 
but  they  who  were  more  cruel  than  the  rest  attained  to  the 
high  dignity  :  with  as  little  right  or  expediency  as  they 
acquired  their  power,  they  lost  it ;  they  were  killed,  not 
from  any  examination  of  justice,  and  men  more  ferocious 
still  were  elected  in  their  place.  If  any  happened  to  be 
more  mild  or  virtuous  than  the  rest,  every  degree  of  hatred 
and  enmity  was  heaped  upon  them."  This  succession  of 
tyrants  is  only  known  to  us  by  casual  intimation,  and  by 
the  denunciations  of  Gildas.  They  appear,  in  their  rest  of 
obscurity,  like  the  distant  wood  at  the  last  refractions  of 
the  departed  sun  ;  we  behold  only  a  dark  mass  of  gloom, 
in  which  we  can  trace  no  shapes,  and  distinguish  no  indi- 
viduals.  Turner. 
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LOAN  FUNDS.     I. 

Among  tlie  various  plans  devised  for  the  comfort 
and  improvement  of  the  humble  classes  of  society, 
few  hold  out  a  prospect  of  greater  advantage,  or  have 
been  found  practically,  as  far  as  they  have  hitherto 
been  tried,  to  succeed  better  than  the  institution  of 
Loan  Funds. 

The  following  extracts  are  selected  from  a  pamphlet 
lately  published,  entitled,  Remarks  on  the  Advcmtages 
of  Loan  Funds,  for  the  Benefit  of  the  Poor  and  In- 
dustrious, with  Directions  for  their  Establishment.  The 
writer,  Mr.  Trench,  gives  the  result  of  his  own  ex- 
perience as  a  testimony  in  favour  of  the  system. 

Those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  wants  of  the 
poor,  will  immediately  acknowledge  that  the  want  of  a 
small  sum,  in  a  temporary  emergency,  or  by  way  of  capital, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  impossibihty  of  obtaining  the  use  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  at  particular  moments  frequently  causes  whole 
families  to  fall  into  sudden  distress,  from  which  they  can 
never  again  extricate  themselves,  and  frequently  excludes 
an  industrious  man  from  all  hope  of  bettering  his  condition 
when  opportunities  arise.  And  this  occurs  even  where  it 
is  evident  that  the  means  of  subsequent  repayment  might 
be  produced  with  ease  and  certainty. 

The  rate  of  wages  and  the  means  of  employment  are 
seldom  adequate  to  do  'more  than  pro\dde  the  poor  with  the 
articles  of  daily  and  hourly  necessity ;  so  that,  bov/ever 
intelligent,  laborious,  and  conscious  of  the  benefit  of  pos- 
sessing a  few  pounds,  for  an  unforeseen  accident,  or  for  the 
advancement  of  their  condition  by  a  small  outlay,  they  are 
frequently  unable  to  gather  such  an  amount  together.  It 
is  almost  incredible  what  a  series  of  suiferings  and  what 
destitution  originate  from  this  cause.  "  The  poor  man 
perisheth  because  of  his  poverty;'"  or,  in  other  words,  one 
impoverishing  circumstance  causes  another,  till  he  is  utterly 
ruined,  and  the  inability  to  obtain  one  article  of  comfort  or 
necessity  prevents  all  hope  of  self-advancement  in  external 
circumstances.  The  experience  of  every  one  who  has 
taken  any  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  poor  will  enable 
him  to  recall  numerous  instances  illustrative  of  the  above 
statement.     For  instance, — 

A  parent  is  often  prevented  from  apprenticing  a  child  to 
an  advantageous  trade,  from  the  want  of  assistance  towaids 
the  requisite  premium  and  outfit. 

In  the  repairs  of  dwelling  houses,  and  other  similar 
instances,  the  poor  often  require  to  hire  the  labour  of  others, 
at  a  time  when  a  small  portion  of  such  labour  would  save 
much  ultimate  expense,  if  they  had  but  the  means  of 
commanding  it. 

The  artisan  frequently  is  compelled  to  remain  idle  from 
being  unable  to  obtain  the  price  of  tools  and  the  raw  mate- 
rials of  work,  and  is  thus  entirely  disabled  from  pursuing 
his  branch  of  trade. 

Where  any  portion  of  land  is  held,  the  labourer  frequently 
experiences  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  for  his  ground, 
in  purchasing  a  cow,  pigs,  or  other  profitable  stock,  and  in 
effecting  any  improvement,  or  commencing  operations  on 
his  small  allotment. 

One  member  of  a  family  becomes  incapacitated  from 
work  by  sickness  or  accident.  To  supply  comforts  and 
necessary  relief  much  immediate  expenditure  is  requisite, 
the  funds  for  which  cannot  be  obtained,  notwithstanding 
the  comparative  certainty  that  if  a  small  sum  could  be 
borrowed  for  such  an  excellent  purpose,  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  or  the  sick  man  on  his  recovery,  would  repay 
the  money  by  weekly  instalments. 

Individuals  of  established  good  character  are  frequently 
placed  in  unavoidable  difficulties  of  a  momentary  nature 
through  the  fault  of  others,  as  well  as  from  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  failure  in  the  demand  for  labour,  or  of  market 
for  their  provisions. 

Fishermen  and  boatmen  are  sometimes  entirely  precluded 
from  earning  their  livelihood  by  the  want  of  a  boat  or  nets, 
at  seasons  when  they  could  derive  great  profit  from  the 
exercise  of  their  calling. 

In  all  these  instances,  and  numerous  others  which  might 
be  ascertained,  tte  well-timed  application  of  a  small  sum 
of  money  by  way  of  loan,  will  often  improve  a  deserving 
raan"s  condition,  and  often  rescue  the  unfortunate  from 
plunging  deeper  in  distress,  without  loss  to  any  indivklual 
whatsoever.    It  must  however  be  strictly  remembered,  that 


the  plan  here  recommended,  is  not  intended  as  a  resource 
in  the  last  extremity  of  want,  merely  as  such.  By  no 
means.  Two  other  circumstances  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  or  the  object  of  the  design  will  be  entirely 
defeated, — namely,  good  character  on  the  part  of  the 
borrower,  and  a  rational  expectation  of  his  being  able  to 
secure  the  means  of  weekly  re-payment  by  instalments. 

Wherever  a  Loan  Fund  has  been  established*,  its 
tendency  has  not  only  been  to  prevent  distress,  but  the 
invcttiable  and  immediate  consequence  has  been  to  promote 
industry,  honesty,  sobriety,  and  other  moral  virtues  within 
the  circle  to  which  it  extended,  among  that  numerous  class 
who  from  their  situation  looked  foiward  to  the  possibility  of 
wanting  its  aid  at  any  future  time.  They  see  that  none 
who  are  addicted  to  idle  or  vicious  habits  are  considered 
worthy  of  receiving  a  loan,  and  there  being  a  necessitv  of 
bringing  forward  a  respectable  person  as  security  for  each 
borrower,  it  soon  is  obsei-ved  that  such  a  guarantee  cannot 
be  obtained  by  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to  prove  a 
defaulter.  The  probability  of  personal  loss,  even  if  there 
were  no  other  motive,  will  naturally  prevent  any  person 
from  becoming  bound  for  the  idle,  the  dishonest,  or  the 
drunkard,  and  the  securities  being  frequently  in  the  class 
of  life  immediately  above  that  of  the  borrowers,  have  means 
of  being  intimately  acquainted  with  their  characters. 

Neither  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  a  most  desirable  link 
or  bond  is  formed  between  all  classes  by  the  existence  of 
such  an  institution.  The  wealthy  will  probably  supply 
funds  for  its  maintenance,  and  having  more  leisure,  will 
take  an  active  part  in  its  direction  and  superintendence ; 
thus  showing  a  desire  for  the  general  welfare  of  their 
neighbourhood,  and  supplying  several  hundreds  annually 
with  a  valuable  species  of  relief.  The  middle  classes 
usually  give  security,  and  thus  prove  their  good  opinion  of 
those  who  deserve  it.  Individuals  in  this  station  will 
perhaps  have  one,  two,  or  more  poor  persons  whom  they 
are  willing  to  aid,  and  having  such  a  small  number  to 
attend  to,  will  be  enabled  to  guard  themselves  against  that 
deception  in  regard  to  the  character  and  circumstances  of 
borrowei's,  which  would  unavoidably  be  practised  on  those 
who  would  have  some  hundreds  on  their  books  at  the  same 
time.  The  poorer  objects  of  pecuniary  assistance  have 
been  found  most  grateful  for  the  benefits  conferred  upon 
them,  and  in  general  have  zealously  endeavoured  to  show 
their  conviction  of  the  valuable  nature  of  the  relief  by 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  fulfil  the  objects  of  the  design. 

*  I  consider  it  well  worth  while  to  transcribe  a  few  remarks  of  one 
at  present  engaged  in  the  superintendence  of  a  Loan  Fund.  "  One 
striking  point  I  have  noticed,  not  only  in  those  who  are  deriving  the 
benefit  of  aloan,but  in  those  who  are  anticipating  one,  viz.  an  eman- 
cipation from  those  habits,  which  if  continued,  must  have  brought 
individuals  to  the  necessity  of  applying  for  Parochial  aid.  1  am 
fully  persuaded  were  Loan  Societies  generally  established,  and 
vigilantly  looked  after,  the  spirit  of  independence  would  be  revived, 
and  we  should  see  the  working  classes  strenuous  in  maintaining 
themselves,  and  encouraged  by  a  feeling  of  being  trusted  with  a 
loan,  coming  from  those  who  have  a  confidence  in  the  borrower's 
honesty.  I  have  received  repeated  thanks  for  this  trust,  and 
all  say  they  prefer  it  to  a  gift.  The  bringing  into  immediate  contact 
the  Borrowers  and  the  Lenders  has  a  most  excellent  effect. 

T. 


Thk  Christian  expects  his  reward,  not  as  due  to  merit; 
but  as  connected,  in  a  constitution  of  grace,  with  those  acts 
which  grace  enables  him  to  perform.  The  pilgrim  who 
has  been  led  to  the  gate  of  heaven  will  not  knock  there  as 
worthy  of  being  admitted ;  but  the  gate  shall  open  to  him, 
because  he  is  brought  thither.  He  who  sows,  even  with 
tears,  the  precious  seed  of  faith,  hope,  and  love,  shall 
doubtless  come  again  with  joy,  and  bring  his  sheaves  with 
him,  because  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  that  seed  to  yield, 
under  the  kindly  influence  secured  to  it,  a  joyful  harvest, 
Cecil. 


As  a  true  friend  is  the  sweetest  contentment  in  the  world, 
so  in  his  qualities  he  well  resembleth  honey,  the  sweetest 
of  all  liquors.  Nothing  is  more  sweet  to  the  taste,  nothing 
more  sharp  and  cleansing,  when  it  meets  with  an  exulcerate 
sore.  For  myself,  I  know  that  I  have  faults;  and  therefore 
I  care  not  for  that  friend  that  I  never  smart  by.  For  my 
friends,  I  know  they  cannot  be  faultless  ;  and  therefore  as 
they  shall  find  me  sweet  in  their  praises  and  encourage- 
ments, so  sharp  in  their  censure.  Either  let  them  abide 
me  no  friend  to  their  faults,  or  no  friend  to  themselves.  ■  ■ 
Bishop  Hall. 
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ON  THE  ABUSE  OF  TALENT. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  intellectual 
and  literary  iniquity,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
obviate  its  dreadful  effects.  If  I  oppress  the  weak 
by  my  power,  by  my  power  I  can  again  repay  him 
for  his  sufferings.  If  by  dishonesty  I  rise  to  wealth, 
I  can  (perhaps)  obliterate  by  liberality,  when  I  re- 
pent, the  greater  part  of  the  evil  consequences  of  the 
wrong  I  have  done.  But  the  characters  of  impiety 
or  impurity,  which  my  hand  has  once  traced  and 
sent  into  the  worlds  no  tears  can  wash  out,  no 
penitence  can  recall.  Like  Pilate^  what  the  unbeliever 
"  has  written,  he  has  written,"  and  he  cannot,  if  he 
would,  either  undo  the  deed,  or  frustrate  its  effects. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  may  come  upon  the  infidel 
writer,  and  bring  his  heart  into  a  great  and  godly 
sorrow  for  his  sin.  He  may  weep  in  holy  penitence 
over  his  past  unbelief,  and  through  a  renewal  of 
faith,  be  made  again  a  partaker  of  the  graces  of 
redemption  and  sanctification,  to  his  own  eternal  glory. 
But  all  his  hope  and  assurance  of  salvation  for  his 
own  soul  in  the  world  to  come,  will  never  be  able  to 
take  away  the  fearful  forebodings  he  must  entertain 
of  the  incalculable  evil  which  his  sceptical  and  un- 
godly WTitings  may  have  inflicted  upon  the  souls  of 
others  in  the  world  that  now  is.  Let  the  man  of 
genius,  who  has  perverted  his  talents,  be  never  so 
repentant  for  the  abuse  of  his  powers,  and  never  so 
certain  of  having  his  pardon  sealed  to  him  through 
the  blood  of  Jesus,  still  he  will  feel,  and  feel  wretched 
when  he  thinks,  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  crime 
beyond  his  abilities  to  repair.  That  is  a  worm  which 
can  never  die.  For  the  invention  of  printing  has 
given  such  strength,  and  swiftness,  and  stability, 
to  the  thoughts  and  words  of  mankind,  that  when 
once  our  opinions  have  been  subjected  to  the  operations 
of  the  press,  they  are  withdrawn  for  ever  from  our 
grasp,  and  will  work  the  work  for  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally sent  forth,  in  defiance  of  all  our  efforts  to  blot 
them  out.  Nay,  our  very  efforts  to  recall  the  A\Titings 
we  have  condemned,  will  but,  in  many  instances, 
have  a  tendency  to  increase  their  circulation,  by 
more  effectually  stimulating  the  passions  of  the 
corrupt,  the  interests  of  trade,  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  inquisitive,  to  preserve  and  study  what  the  author 
seems  so  anxious  to  destroy. 

Whatever  then  may  be  the  views  with  which  these 
unbelieving  and  ungodly  writers  have  promulgated 
their  rebukes  and  blasphemies  against  the  religion  of 
the  Son  of  God,  whether  they  be  deceiving  or  onlv 
deceived,  they  have  done  an  evil  which  no  subsequent 
exertions  of  their  pen  or  their  penitence  can  ever 
obhterate.  Their  souls,  it  is  possible,  may  yet,  if 
they  repent  and  turn  to  the  Lord  in  faith,  be  saved ; 
but  it  is  impossible,  even  if  their  souls  be  saved,  that 
their  consciences  should  not  through  life  be  irreme- 
diably grieved  by  the  melancholy  reflection,  that 
they  have  been  preparing  a  mental  poison  for  which 
their  feebleness  can  administer  no  certain  antidote, 
and  mingling  a  cup  of  bitterness  for  generations  yet 
unborn.  In  that  conviction  they  must  die.  By  the 
anguish  of  that  reflection  must  their  last  hours  be 
imbittered,  and  they  must  quit  the  earth  and  its 
inhabitants,  conscious  that  they  have  sown  the  seeds 
of  infidelity  and  eternal  death,  iu  many  an  unwary 
and  unstable  soul. Benson's  Hvlsean  Lectures. 


THOMAS  GRAY,  THE  POET. 
Thomas  Gray,  like  Milton,  was  the  son  of  a  money- 
scrivener    in  Lendon,    and   was    born    in    Cornhill, 
December   26,   1716.     At  Eton,  where  he  received 
his  education  under  the  care  of  an  uncle,  he  was 


distinguished  by  his  extraordinary  proficiency  in 
classical  learning.  It  is  one  of  the  great  advantages 
of  our  large  public  schools,  that  they  afford  to  youth 
of  talent,  the  opportunity,  not  only  of  forming 
connexions  which  may  assist  and  advance  them  in 
after  life,  but  also  of  improving  themselves,  by 
associating  with  compaiuons  of  tastes  and  pursuits 
congenial  with  their  own.  It  was  probably  to  a 
friendship  formed  at  Eton,  that  Gray  referred,  when 
he  wrote  the  line. 

He  gaind  from  heaven  ( twas  all  he  wish'd)  a  friend. 
This  friend  was  Richard  West,  a  young  man  of  rare 
talent  and  promise,  but  unfortunately  early  lost  to 
the  world.  To  him.  Gray  appears  to  have  been  most 
warmly  attached,  and  the  close  and  affectionate 
correspondence  which  passed  between  them,  both  in 
prose  and  verse,  exhibits  both  the  friends  to  great 
advantage,  and  forms  by  far  the  most  interesting 
portion  of  the  memoirs  of  Gray,  published  by 
Mason. 

Another  school-friend  of  Gray,  was  the  celebrated 
Horace  Walpole,  son  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
afterwards  Earl  of  Orford.  With  this  young  noble. 
Gray  was  appointed  to  take  the  customary  tour  of 
Europe.  But  travelling  is  proverbially  a  test  of 
temper.  After  they  had  continued  together  for  two 
years.  Gray  had  some  differences  with  his  witty  and 
volatile  companion,  and  returned  to  England  alone, 
with  no  other  benefit  from  his  late  connexion  than 
that  of  having  visited  some  of  the  most  interesting 
countries  of  Europe,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances than,  with  his  limited  means,  he  could 
otherwise  have  commanded. 

From  this  time  forth,  the  life  of  Gray  is  the  most 
uneventful  that  can  be  presented  to  the  pen  of  a 
biographer.  Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Conti- 
nent, in  the  year  1 742,  he  retired  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  principally  resided  till  his  death,. in  1771,  with 
scarcely  an  incident  to  mark  the  progress  of  years; 
except  that,  in  1756,  he  changed  his  College,  from 
Peterhouse  to  Pembroke  Hall  (as  he  himself  says, 
a  sort  of  era,  m  a  life  so  barren  of  events  as  his) ; 
and  in  1768,  he  was  appointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Modern  History.  During  this  long  period  of  time, 
his  habits  were  those  of  a  devoted  student,  accumu- 
lating vast  stores  of  learning  on  almost  every 
branch  of  human  knowledge;  but  unfortunately, 
pursuing  his  studies  in  a  desultory  manner,  and 
with  little  regard  to  any  definite  and  fixed  object. 
Indeed,  the  great  defect  in  the  character  of  Gray 
seems  to  have  been  a  want  of  perseverance  and 
firmness  of  purpose.  He  had  originally  intended  to 
follow  the  law:  and  to  his  friend  West,  who  was 
designed  for  the  same  profession,  and  who  was 
shrinking  from  the  irksomeness  of  legal  studies,  he 
wrote  from  the  continent  an  admirable  letter,  urging 
him  to  steady  and  resolute  exertions.  But,  in  his 
own  case.  Gray  proved  how  much  easier  it  is  to  give 
than  to  practise  good  counsel.  He  himself  soon 
abandoned  his  design  of  studying  the  law,  and 
continued  on  to  the  end  of  his  days,  without  any 
profession,  in  a  society  to  which  he  did  not  conceal 
his  dislike,  and  in  perpetual  contemplation  of  works 
which  he  nev^r  executed.  Even  his  poetical  produc- 
tions, exquisite  as  they  are,  were  few  and  short,  and 
were  written  with  long  intervals  of  time  between. 
In  proof  of  his  earlier  projects  in  literature,  we  have 
a  fragment  of  a  tragedy,  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  poem 
on  the  origin  of  our  ideas,  a  fragment  of  an  ethical 
essay  in  verse,  all  of  them  possessing  beauties  which 
make  it  a  matter  of  much  regret  that  they  were  left 
unfinished.  At  a  more  advanced  age,  we  find  hmi 
still  meditating  great  things;  planning  a  history  of 
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English  poetry,  an  edition  of  Strabo,  a  work  on 
Chronology — with  none  of  which  he  proceeded.  Even 
for  his  Professorship,  he  did  no  more  than  sketch  an 
excellent  plan  for  lectures,  which,  however,  were 
never  delivered  or  even  composed. 

We  have  dwelt  on  the  irresolution  and  fastidious- 
ness which  cast  a  shade  over  the  character  of  Gray, 
because  they  impaired  the  usefulness  of  a  man  who 
possessed  the  power  to  have  been  greatly  serviceable 
to  mankind.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed,  that 
he  was  without  some  better  points  in  his  character. 
He  was  high-minded,  independent,  and  disinterested. 
Where  he  was  attached,  he  was  attached  warmly  and 
firmly.  In  his  domestic  relations,  and  especially  as 
a  son,  he  was  most  exemplary.  His  excellent 
mother  had  established  strong  claims  on  his  gratitude 
and  affection,  by  her  more  than  ordinary  maternal 
cares.  She  had  saved  his  life  in  his  infancy,  by 
venturing  to  bleed  him  with  her  own  hands,  in  a 
violent  illness;  and  she  had  given  him  a  liberal 
education  at  Eton  from  her  own  private  resources, 
when  his  father  had  refused  to  support  him.  These 
kindnesses  made  their  due  impression  on  the  heart 
of  Gray.  He  is  said  never  to  have  mentioned  the 
name  of  his  mother,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  without  a 
sigh.  He  desired  to  be  buried  by  her  side  in  his 
own  village  churchyard.  And  there  is  a  passage 
in  one  of  his  letters  to  a  friend,  so  beautiful,  that  we 
must  give  it  at  length  : — 

"  It  is  long  since  I  heard  you  were  gone  in  haste 
into  Yorkshire,  on  account  of  your  mother's  illness, 
and  the  same  letter  informed  me  she  was  recovered, 
otherwise,  I  should  then  have  wrote  to  you,  only  to 
beg  you  would  take  care  of  her,  and  to  inform  you  I 
had  discovered  a  thing  very  little  known,  which  is, 
that,  in  ones  whole  life,  one  can  never  have  any  more 
than  a  single  mother.  This  you  may  think  is  obvious ; 
yet  I  never  discovered  this  (with  full  evidence  and 
conviction,  I  mean)  till  it  was  too  late.  It  is 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  seems  but  as  yesterday,  and 
every  day  I  live  it  sinks  deeper  into  my  heart." 

Besides  some  short  summer  rambles.  Gray  passed 
the  time  when  he  was  absent  from  Cambridge,  prin- 
cipally at  Stoke,  a  small  village  in  Buckinghamshire, 
near  Windsor,  where  his  mother  and  aunt  were 
resident.  It  was  here  that  he  wrote  the  greater 
number  of  his  poems.  The  Ode  on  Eton  College, 
and  the  Long  Story,  sufficiently  attest  the  place 
where  they  were  composed.  But  all  our  readers 
may  not  know  that  the  beautiful  Elegy  in  a  Country 
Churchyard   also   owes   its  birth  to  Stoke   Church. 


STOKE  ciiuncit. 
The  whole  village  is  full  of  memorials  of  Gray.     The 
house  which   he  inhabited,    although    enlarged  and  I 


embellished,  is  still  noted  as  his.  Mr.  Penn,  to 
whom  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish  belongs,  has 
erected  in  his  grounds,  a  handsome  monument  to 
the  Poet.  Although  a  new  mansion  has  been  built, 
some  remains  of  the  ancient  seat  of  "  the  Huntingdons 
and  Hattons"  are  allowed  to  stand;  and,  above  all, 
the  churchyard  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Although 
hardly  beyond  the  reach  of  London  improvements,  it 
is  quite  a  country  churchyard,  secluded  and  unem- 
bellished.  There  are  the  yew  trees,  the  grassy 
mounds  bound  down  with  twigs  of  hazel,  and  the 
rude  inscriptions  on  the  grave-stones.  And  the 
writer  of  this  lirief  sketch  may  perhaps  be  permitted 
to  add,  that,  in  a  delightful  visit  which  he  lately 
made  to  the  place,  he  chanced  to  find  in  the  church- 
yard "  a  hoary-headed  swain,"  from  whom,  on  asking 
after  Gray's  monument,  he  received  an  answer  almost 
in  the  words  of  the  poet: — He  was  no  scholar,  he 
said,  and  was  not  quite  sure  which  of  two  monu- 
ments was  the  right  one ;  "  but  you,"  he  added, 
"  may  make  it  out  for  yourself." 

Approach  and  read  (for  thou  canst  read)  the  lay, 
Gravd  on  the  stone  beneath  von  aged  thorn. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY,  9th. 

1007  William  the  Conqueror  expired  at  Hermentrude,  near  Rouen, 

in  Normandy. 
1513  Battle  of  Flodden  Field,  in  which  James  IV.  of  Scotland  was 
defeated  and  slain. 

TUESDAY,  10th. 

1751  The  Island  of  Jamaica  was  visited  by  one  of  those  most  dread- 

ful storms  so  common  in  the  West  Indies,  by  which  the  Town 
of  Kingston  was  totally  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  shipping 
in  the  harbour. 

WEDNESDAY,  11th. 

1297  Battle  of  Cambuskenneth,  in  which  Cressingham,  the  English 
Viceroy,  was  killed  ;  and  so  great  was  the  hatred  of  the 
Scots  to  him,  that  they  made  girths  and  saddle-covers  of 
his  skin. 

1703  Alexander  Selkirk  sai\ed  from  Kinsale,  in  Ireland.  The  nar- 
rative of  this  man's  residence  in  the  uninhabited  Island  of 
Juan  Fernandez,  furnished  De  Foe  with  the  materials  on 
which  he  founded  the  beautiful  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe. 

1709  Battle  of  Malplaquet,  gained  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eugene. 

1822  The  cathedral  at  Ghent  destroyed  by  fire. 

THURSDAY,  12th. 

1756  A  dreadful  hurricane  was  felt  in  the  Island  of  Martinique  ; 
the  mills  as  well  as  the  houses  were  destroyed,  and  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  wrecked :  a  great  number  of  slaves  perished 
during  the  storm. 

1778  The  Wet  Docks  at  Hull,  in  Yorkshire,  opened  for  shipping. 
FRIDAY,  13th. 

1515  The  Battle  of  Marignan,  between  the  Svdss,  in  the  service  of 
ihe  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  the  French,  commanded  by 
Francis  I. ;  it  was  called  emphatically  the  Combat  of  Heroes. 

1759  General  Wolfe  killed  at  the  battle  of  Quebec. 

1806  Died,  at  Chiswick  House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, the  Right  Hon.  Charles  James  Fox. 

SATURDAY,  14th. 
The  Festival  of  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross  is  still  noticed  in 
our  Calendars.  It  was  instituted  A.D.  615,  to  commemorate  the 
recovery  of  the  Cross,  which  had  been  carried  away  by  the  King 
of  Persia  when  he  plundered  Jerusalem,  and  was  brought  back  in 
triumph  by  the  Emperor  Heraclius. 

1435  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  Regent  of  France,  died  at  Rouen,  in 
Normandy. 

1752  A  violent  storm  was  felt  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina:  the 

sea  rose  ten  feet  above  its  usual  level,  by  which  the  town  was 
flooded,  and  all  must  have  perished,  but  that  it  fell  again  as 
suddenly  as  it  had  risen,  leaving  nothing  but  the  wrecks  of 
houses,  plantations,  &c. 

1812  The  Russians,  in  order  to  prevent  the  French  troops  from 
wintering  in  Moscow,  set  fire  to  that  ancient  city,  which  was 
totally  consumed.  This  heroic  sacrifice  proved  the  fii-st  step 
to  the  downfal  of  Buonaparte. 

SUNDAY,  15th. 
Fifteenth  Sunday  after  Tuinity. 

1596  Cadiz  taken,  and  the  ships  in  the  harbour  destroyed,  by  th« 
English  fleet  under  the  Earl  of  Essex. 

1822  The  Cathedral  at  Rouen,  in  Normandy,  struck  by  lightning, 
and  considerably  injured. 
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THE  COLISEUM  AT  ROME. 
Amidst  the  crumbling  ruins  of  ancient  buildings  at 
Rome,  vast  and  extensive  beyond  them  all,  is  this 
enormous  mass — tho  Amphitheatre  of  Vespasian — 
which  has  now  stooQ  for  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
years.  The  word  is  supposed  to  be  formed  from 
Colosseum ''' ,  either  on  account  of  the  great  size  of  the 
structure,  or  from  a  colossal  statue  of  the  iufamous 
Emperor  Nero,  which  is  said  to  have  stood  near  it. 

On  this  celebrated  spot,  in  Nero's  reign,  was  an 
artificial  lake,  enclosed  within  the  walls  of  his  gilded 
palace.  The  lake  having  been  dried  tip.  Flavins 
Vespasianus,  Emperor  of  R  )me,  the  tenth  of  the 
Caesars,  began  the  Coliseum,  the  building  of  which 
had  been  before  contemplatd  by  Augustus,  and 
which,  from  its  founder,  was  called  the  Flavian  Am- 
phitheatre; the  date  of  its  commencement  may, 
therefore,  be  fixed  at  about  A.  D.  70.  Vespasian's, 
son  and  successor,  Titus,  continued,  and,  as  it  is 
thought  by  some,  finished  the  work,  on  which  he 
employed  those  Jews  who,  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem, having  been  brought  as  captives  to  Rome, 
were  thus  doomed  to  a  deeper  degradation.  There 
is,  however,  a  tradition  in  Rome,  that  fifteen  thousand 
men  were  employed  upon  it  for  ten  years ;  which,  if 
true,  would  place  its  completion  in  the  reign  of 
Domitian ;  and,  considering  the  dreadful  scenes  which 
were  enacted  in  it  at  its  opening,  it  is  more  probable 
that  this  took  place  under  the  authority  of  that  mon- 
ster in  human  form.     He  became  emperor  A.  D.  81. 

However  splendid  as  a  ruin,  and  curious  from  its 
connexion  with  history,  we  cannot  but  view  this 
fabric  as  a  monument  of  savage  cruelty.  At  the 
solemn  games  exhibited  on  its  dedication,  five  thou- 
sand wild  beasts  were,  according  to  Eutropius,  de- 
stroyed on  the  space  within.  In  addition  to  the 
horrible  sports  of  this  kind,  which  tend  so  shock- 
ingly to  deprave  the  heart,  there  were  combats  of 
gladiators  f ;  men  were  compelled  to  fight  with  brutes ; 
and,  from  time  to  time,  the  blood  of  many  of  the 
early  Christians  was  shed,  to  gratify  the  ferocity  of 
heathen  spectators.     Notwithstanding  the   edicts   of 


served  to  make  them  more  inhuman,  which  is  far 
from  the  character  of  a  really  brave  man.  Indeed  it 
is  well  known,  that  the  emperors  most  iufamous  for 
their  attachment  to  these  barbarous  spectacles,  were, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  utter  cowards  ;  so,  the 
cruel,  in  later  times,  have  generally  been  found  to  be 
cowardly  likewise. 

When  the  Goths,  vmder  Alaric,  in  the  reign  of 
Honorius,  (A.  D.  409,)  plundered  the  city  of  Rome, 
the  statues  and  other  rich  ornaments  belonging  to 
the  Coliseum  were  seized  and  carried  off,  and  the 
floor  in  the  centre  was  used  for  a  market.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  holes  now  perceived  among 
the  stones  were  made  or  enlarged  to  receive  the  poles 
that  supported  the  tradesmen's  shops  or  tents. 

The  church  historian,  the  Venerable  Bede,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  awe  and  delight  with  which  pilgrims  who 
journeyed  to  Rome  beheld  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
records  a  proverbial  expression  of  admiration  in  use 
among  them ;  "  As  long  as  the  Coliseum  stands, 
Rome  shall  stand  ;  when  the  Coliseum  falls,  Rome 
will  fall ;   and  when  Rome  falls,  the  world  will  fall !" 

In  1332,  a  grand  bull-fight  was  celebrated  here,  in 
the  Moorish  and  Spanish  style.  Tlie  Roman  ladies 
were  seated  in  three  balconies,  and  the  two  great 
families,  the  Colonna  and  the  Ursini,  who  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  sports,  prided  themselves  on  the 
number  and  beauty  of  their  respective  female  rela- 
tives ;  the  former  regretting  the  absence  of  the 
youngest  of  their  house,  who  had  sprained  her 
ancle,  in  the  garden  of  Nero's  tower.  The  fight  was 
dangerous  and  mortal.  Many  of  the  eager  cham- 
pions, having  each  encountered  a  wild  bxdl,  were  left 
dead  upon  the  field. 

In  the  same  century,  some  of  the  chief  families  of 
Rome  were  allowed  to  take  stones  from  the  Coliseum, 
as  from  a  common  quarry ;  an  abuse  which  was 
checked  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  who  walled  it  round, 
and  gave  it  to  some  monks  j  but  this  protection 
having  been  removed,  and  the  wall  destroyed,  in  a 
tumult  of  the  people,  the  CoUseum  again  became  the 

J, ^    __     prey  of  Roman  princes,  especially  of  the  Barberini, 

the  Emperors  Constantine  and  Honorius,  who  endea-  !  who   damaged  and  despoiled  the  building,  towards 


voured  to  put  a  stop  to  the  battles  of  the  gladiators 
and  beasts,  they  were  not  abolished  till  the  sixth 
uentury. 

Of  all  vices  incident  to  human  nature,  cruelty  is  one 
of  the  worst,  and  most  unaccountable.  It  is  wholly 
inconsistent  with  reason  and  reflection  to  find  plea- 
sure in  inflicting  torture  ;  yet  this  was  the  abomina- 
tion of  the  Romans,  even 

In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome  I 
Their  delight  was  to  see  hundreds  of  furious  wild 
beasts  tearing  one  another  to  pieces,  or  devouring 
human  bodies  thrown  to  them  alive  ;  and  they  en- 
joyed the  cpmbats  of  gladiators,  who  were  often 
butchered  before  them.  When  wounded  by  his  an- 
tagonist, the  unhappy  gladiator  looked  up  to  the 
assembled  crowds  for  a  reprieve ;  if  he  had  shown 
courage  in  the  fight,  the  people  let  him  go  free ;  if 
not,  they  gave  a  signal  by  turning  down  their  thumbs, 
and  the  man  was  slaughtered.  Thus  the  Romans, 
after  spilling  human  blood  in  the  field  as  their  pro- 
fession, went  to  the  theatre  to  see  it  shed  for  their 
amusement,  and  were  in  tiiis  manner  trained  up  to 
be  cruel  and  wicked. 

The  pretence  held  out  by  the  state  in  permitting 
such  a  monstrous  indulgence,  was  that,  by  thus 
making  the  people  familiar  with  the  sight  of  pain  and 
death,   they  became  braver  soldiers  j     but    it    only 

•  The  celebrated  Colossus  was  a  brazen  image  at  Rhodes,  in  the 
form  of  a  man,  and  is  said  to  have  been  150  feet  high. 
t  From  gladius,  the  sword,  with  which  they  fought. 


supplying  materials  for  their  palaces  ;  it  is  also  stated 
to  have  been  pillaged  by  Michael  Angelo,  when  build- 
ing the  Farnese  Palace.  Benedict  XIV.,  who  was 
pope  in  1740,  rescued  it  from  further  injury  during 
his  pontificate.  To  repair,  however,  the  effects  of 
time,  as  well  as  of  wanton  violence,  from  which  it 
had  suffered,  much  has  been  done  within  these  few- 
years  towards  its  restoration,  in  which  the  cha- 
racter of  the  old  work  has  been  preserved. 

When  the  CoUseum  was  complete,  its  outwara 
aspect  must  have  been  strikingly  grand,  from  its 
magnitude,  its  loftiness,  and  simphcity  of  form. 
Even  now,  when  its  galleries,  arcades,  and  benches 
are  in  ruins,  its  remains  are  viewed  with  astonishment. 
But  when  the  imagination  dwells  o^^  what  it  once  was, 
in  the  days  of  Imperial  Rome,  when  thronged  with 
eighty  thousand  spectators,  the  greater  part  seated, 
according  to  their  rank  and  class,  without  confusion 
or  disorder,  and  leaving  the  arena  free  for  the 
gorgeous  and  imposing  spectacle  j  a  strong  impression 
must  be  formed  of  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  of  the 
amazing  dimensions  of  the  building,  and  of  the  in- 
genuity of  the  architects  employed.  The  outward 
r-ircuit  is  built  of  stone,  cramped  together  with  iron 
without  cement;  it  was  divided  into  seventy-two 
arches  opening  into  a  corridor,  from  whence  pro- 
ceeded seventy-two  passages  and  staircases,  which 
led  to  various  parts  of  the  building.  There  is, 
throughout,  a  free  and  plentiful  vise  of  the  arch,  as 
j  will  be  seen  by  the  engraving.      ' 
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Tlie  figure  of  the  Coliseum  was  an  ellipse,  whose 
longer  diameter  was  about  615  English  feet,  and  the 
shorter  olO  feet.  The  longer  diameter  of  the  arena, 
or  space  within,  was  about  28 1  feet,  and  the  shorter 
176  feet,  leaving  the  circuit  for  seats  and  galleries  of 
about  157  feet  in  breadth.  The  outward  circum- 
ference, when  complete,  was  about  1770  feet,  covering 
a  surface  of  about  246,661  feet,  or  something  more 
than  five  acres  and  a  half. 

The  other  most  famous  amphitheatres  of  antiquity 
were  at  Verona,  Nismes,  Pola  in  Istria,  and  at 
Paestum;  but  the  Coliseum  at  Rome  stands  foremost 
in  order  of  time,  as  well  as  in  size  and  beauty. 


THE   LION,   THE   YOUNG   BIRDS,    AND   THE    JACKAL; 
A    FABLE. 

Amid  the  dry  and  desert  land 

Where  Afric  spreads  its  plains  of  sand, 

A  Pelican,  with  needftil  food 

Each  day  supplied  her  hungry  brood. 

She,  too,  could  find,  o'er  miles  of  ground. 

Where  all  the  cooling  springs  were  found, 

And  with  refreshing  water  fill 

The  useful  pouch  beneath  her  bill; 

Conveying  thus,  with  anxious  care, 

Enough  for  all,  and  some  to  spare; 

And  when  her  young  had  drunk,  the  rest 

Flow'd  in  the  hollow  of  the  nest. 

A  Lion,  with  a  noble  mane, 
Who  oft  had  wanderd  o'er  the  plain, 
Was  seen,  at  morning's  early  ray. 
To  take  his  frequent  walk  that  way. 
Where  the  deep  nest  his  thirst  supplied  ; 
Whilst,  placed  securely  at  its  side. 
The  tender  birds,  with  courage  stout, 
Sat-  watching  what  he  was  about; 
With  lapping  tongue  the  nest  he  drained, 
Till  scarce  a  single  drop  remaind. 
His  thirst  allayed,  he  turned  his  eye 
Round  on  the  feathered  family  ! 
He  knew  they  were  delicious  meat ; 
And  hunger  prompted  him  to  eat ! 
But,  no!  departing  with  a  bound, 
He  left  the  nestlings  safe  and  sound  ; 
Intending  ('tis  but  fair  to  say) 
To  call,  and  drink  another  day. 

A  prying  Jackal  saw  the  feast. 
And  thus  addressed  the  generous  beast 
"  Great  Sir  !  I  really  could  have  laughed 
To  see  bow  you  enjoyed  your  draught, 
But  wonder'd  much  that  you  should  spare 
The  second  treat,  those  tit-bits  there. 
Till  I  perceived  the  curious  fact, 
That  selfishness  produced  the  act: 
For  should  you  kill  the  mother's  joy, 
Your  own  supplies  you  would  destroy  ; 
In  vain  were  then  the  liquid  store. 
The  childless  bird  would  bring  no  more. 
And  you'd  discover  to  your  sorrow 
No  pleasant  drinking-trough  to-morrow  ! " 

"  Shame  !"  said  the  Lion  "  shame,  to  find 
Base  motives  for  a  deed  that's  kind ; 
Thanks  to  the  mother's  thoughtful  care 
For  yonder  birds,  whose  draught  I  share, 
1  feel,  whene'er  my  thirst  I  slake 
That  in  their  safety  I  partake  ! 
But  do  not  they  partake  in  mine  ? 
Aye,  sirrah,  think  on't  when  you  dine, 
For  should  you  ever  dare  molest 
The  tenants  of  that  happy  nest. 
Your  bones  should  whiten  on  the  plain, 
And  brother  Jackals  plead  in  vain. 
But  for  the  future,  learn  from  hence. 
That  false  surmise  gives  foul  offence ; 
.^earn,  too,  that  various  orders  stand, 
United  by  affection's  band ; 
That  every  being  needs  in  turn 
The  aid  of  mutual  concern  • 
This  helps  to  make  our  dwellings  sure. 
Our  labours  sweet,  our  lives  secure." 


Thus  in  the  self-  same  course  we  view 
Our  int'rest  and  our  duty  too. 


M. 


MOZART, 

THE    GREAT    GERMAN    COMPOSER. 

The  bodily  frame  of  Mozart  was  tender,  and  exqui- 
sitely sensible :  ill-health  overtook  him  in  early  life, 
and  brought  with  it  a  melancholy  approaching  to 
despondency.  A  short  time  previously  to  his  death, 
which  happened  when  he  was  only  thirty-six  years 
old,  he  composed  that  famous  Requiem  *  which,  by  an 
extraordinary  presentiment,  he  considered  as  written 
for  his  own  funeral. 

One  day,  when  he  was  plunged  in  a  profound 
revery,  a  carriage  stopped  at  his  door.  A  stranger 
was  announced,  who  requested  to  speak  with  him. 
A  person,  handsomely  dressed,  and  of  dignified 
and  impressive  manners,  was  introduced.  "  I  have 
been  commissioned,  sir,  by  a  man  of  considerable 
importance,  to  wait  upon  you."  "  Who  is  he  ?" 
interrupted  Mozart.  "  He  does  not  wish  to  be 
known."  "  Well,  what  does  he  require?"  "  He  has 
just  lost  a  friend  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
whose  memory  will  be  ever  dear  to  him.  He  is 
desirous  of  annually  commemorating  this  event  by 
a  solemn  service,  for  which  he  requests  you  to 
compose  a  Requiem."  Mozart  was  forcibly  struck 
by  this  discoui'se,  by  the  grave  manner  in  v.'hich  it 
was  uttered,  and  by  the  air  of  mystery  in  which  the 
whole  was  involved.  He  engaged  to  write  the 
Requiem.  The  stranger  continued;  "  Employ  all 
your  genius  on  this  work  ;  it  is  for  a  judge."  "  So 
much  the  better."  "What  time  do  you  ask?"  "  A 
month."  "  'Tis  well ;  in  a  mouth  I  will  return. 
What  compensation  will  you  require  ?"  "  A  hundred 
ducats."  The  stranger  laid  the  money  on  the  table, 
and  disappeared. 

Mozart  remained  lost  in  thought  for  some  time  ; 
he  then  suddenly  called  for  his  materials,  and  com- 
menced the  Requiem.  In  his  rage  for  composition, 
he  wrote  day  and  night,  with  an  ardour  that  appeared 
continually  to  increase  :  biit  his  constitution,  already 
in  a  state  of  great  debility,  was  unable  to  support 
this  enthusiasm.  One  morning,  he  fell  senseless, 
and  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  work.  Two  or  three 
days  after,  when  his  wife  sought  to  divert  his  mind 
from  the  gloomy  presages  which  occupied  it,  he  said 
to  her,  abruptly,  "  It  is  certain  that  I  am  Avriting 
this  Recjuiem  for  myself:  it  will  serve  for  my  funeral- 
service."     This  impression  was  never  removed. 

As  he  proceeded,  his  strength  diminished  from 
day  to  day,  but  the  score  was  slowly  advancing. 
The  month  which  he  had  fixed  being  expired,  the 
stranger  again  made  his  appearance.  "  I  have  found 
it  impossible  to  keep  my  word."  "  Do  not  give 
yourself  any  uneasiness  :  what  further  time  do  you 
require?"  "Another  month:  the  work  has  inte- 
rested me  more  than  I  expected,  and  I  have  extended 
it  much  beyond  the  first  design."  "  In  that  case," 
said  the  stranger,  "  it  is  just  to  increase  the  re- 
ward :  here  are  fifty  ducats  more."  "  Sir,"  'said 
Mozart,  in  increasing  astonishment,  "  who,  then, 
are  you  ?"  "  That  is  nothing  to  the  purpose  :  in  a 
month's  time,  I  will  return."  Mozart  immediately 
called  one  of  his  servants,  and  ordered  him  to  follow 
this  extraordinary  personage.  The  man  returned, 
unable  to  trace  him. 

The  great  musician  then  persuaded  himself  that 
the  stranger  was  no  mortal  being,  but  was  sent  to 
announce  his  approaching  end.  He  applied  himself 
with  more  ardour  to  his  Requiem,  which  he  regarded 
as  the  most  durable  monument  of  his  genius.  While 
thus  employed,  he  was  seized  with  the  most  alarming 
fainting-fits  ;  but  the  work  was  completed. 

At  the  time  appointed,  the  stranger  returned ;  but 
Mozart  was  no  more  ! 

*  A  funereal  piece  of  music. " 

77—2 
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ON  HATS. 

No.  n.     On  Broad-brimmed  Hats,  and  on  the 
Ornaments  of  Hats  in  general. 

Representations  of  broad-brimmed  Hats  are 
found  in  Froissart's  Chronicle,  and  also  in  the 
Nuremberg  Chronicle,  printed  in  1493.  At  what  time 
they  became  the  distinguishing  badge  of  the  digni- 
taries of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  is  not  known, 
but  that  they  were  so  very  early,  and  that  their 
colour  then  was,  as  it  now  is,  red,  is  clear  from  the 
following  passage  in  Froissart :  "  And  cryed  to  the 
cardynals  and  sayd,  '  Sirs,  advyse  you  welle,  if  ye 
delyver  us  a  Pope  Romayne,  ( i.  e.,  native  of  Rome,) 
we  be  content,  or  else  we  woll  make  your  heddes 
reeder  (more  red)  than  your  hattes  be.'  "  In  Hall's 
Chronicle  we  have  a  quaint  account  of  the  sending  a 
cardinal's  hat  to  Bishop  Fisher :  "  It  is  sayd  that 
the  Pope,  for  that  he  held  so  manfully  with  him,  and 
stoode  so  stifly  in  his  cause,  did  elect  him  a  Cardinal, 
and  sent  the  Cardinalle's  Hat  as  far  as  Caleys,  but 
the  head  it  should  have  stande  on  was  as  high  as 
London  Bridge  *,  or  ever  the  hat  could  come  to 
Bishop  Fysher,  and  then  it  was  too  late,  and,  there- 
fore, he  neither  wore  it  nor  enjoyed  his  office." 

In  Shakspeare's  Play  of  Henry  the  Sixth,  Part  I., 
we  also  find  that  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  says, 

I'll  canvas  thee  in  thy  broad  cardinal's  hat. 

Tliey  were  worn  with  tassels 
hanging  down  on  each  side. 
Hats,  with  very  wide  brims,  are 
still  worn  by  the  Catholic  clergy 
in  many  foreign  countries.  In 
Italy,  archbishops,  and  dignita- 
ries of  the  church,  sometimes 
wear  black  hats,  with  a  broad 
brim  turned  up  a  little,  and  lined 
with  scarlet  or  pink  silk.  The  Cardinals  wear 
these  Hats  when  not  in  full  dress.  The  follow- 
ing passage  is  from  a  letter  of  Lady  Mary  Wortlcy 
Montague,  dated  Nimeguen,  1716:  "I  was  yester- 
day at  the  French  church,  and  stared  very  much  at 
the  manner  of  the  service ;  the  parson  clapped  on 
a  broad-brimmed  hat  in  the  first  place,  which  gave 
him  the  air  of  what- d'ye- call-him  in  Bartholomew 
fair." 

From  the  broad-brimmed  hats  of  the  Cardinals 
let  us  turn  to  those  of  the  Quakers,  or,  as  they  like* 
to  be  called,  ,"  Friends."  The  earliest  specimens  of 
the  Quakers'  Hats  we  have  been  able  to  find,  are  in 
a  work  of  a  French  traveller  in  England,  in  1698  ; 
they  diflFer  very  little  from  the  Hats  worn  by  all 
classes  at  that  time,  of  which  we  gave  representations 
in  a  former  number.  '    ' 


•  It  was  anciently  a  custom  to  expose  the  heads  of  persons  be- 
headed over  the  gateway  which  stood  on  old  London  Bridge,  at 
Temple  Bar,  and  other  public  places.  It  was  done  as  late  as 
1746. 


Tlie  Quakers,  however,  did  not 
follow  the  fashion  in  its  various 
changes  ;  for  the  last  century  there 
has  been  very  little  alteration  in 
the  shape  of  their  hats,  as  appears  1723. 

from  the  annexed. 

In  1762  the  following  mention  is  made  of  them: 
"  With  Quakers  it  is  a  point  of  their  faith  not  to 
wear  a  button,  or  loop  tight  up,  their  hats  spread 
over  their  heads  like  a  pent-house,  and  darken  the 
outward  man."     Very  broad-brimmed  Hats  are  still 


SOUTH    AMEIIICAN'. 


ITALIAN    unlOAND. 


commonly  worn  in  many  hot  countries,  by  natives  as 
well  as  Europeans,  Tlic  following  is  a  Chinese 
broad-brim. 


It  remains  for  us  to  speak  of  the  ornaments  of  the  Hat. 
Feathers,  firom  the  earliest  times,  have  been  used 
as  ornaments  for  the  hat  or  cap.  To  give  any  idea 
of  the  infinite  variety  of  their  form  and  colour,  would 
lie  impossible  in  a  sketch  of  this  kind ;  we  will, 
therefore,  only  give  a  few  of  the  most  striking  of 
diircrcnt  dates. 


HENRY  VUI.  WORN  WITH  ARMOUR 


ENGLAND,  1499. 


ENGLAND,  1698. 


Another  magnificent  plume  of  Henry  the  Eighth 
is  thus  described ; — "  The  pcnnachio  is  a  plume  of' 
feathers  on  a  helmet.  The  King,  when  he  entered 
Bolonge,  had  one  consisting  of  eight  feathers  of  some 
Indian  bird,  and  the  length  of  each  was  four  feet 
and  a  half.  It  was  esteemed  so  valuable  as  to  have 
been  worth  a  proper  ransom  for  the  King,  had  he 
been  taken."  The  King  wore  also  a  single  feather 
on  his  bonnet  or  hat  at  other  times,  as  did  his  son, 
Ed^vard  the  Sixth.  In  Decker's  Horn  Book,  1609, 
we  find  that,  "  when  your  noblest  gallants  consecrate 
their  hours  to  their  mistresses  and  to  revelling,  they 
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wear  feathers  chiefly  in  their  hats,  being  one  of  the 
fairest  cnsignes  of  their  bravery."  They  Avere  com- 
monly worn  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
the  Taller,  No.  VII.,  "  The  bridegroom's  feathers 
on  his  hat  all  drooped."  It  is  also  mentioned  in  other 
places  in  the  Taller,  Spectator,  &c.  In  some  foreign 
countries  it  is  considered  a  mark  of  honour.  A 
heron's  plume,  set  in  diamonds,  was  presented  by  the 
Sultan  to  Lord  Nelson.  In  China,  peacocks'  feathers 
are  used  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Lord  Macartney's 
Embassy  to  China,  it  is  said,  that  "  in  this  dignity 
there  are  three  degrees,  according  to  the  number  of 
feathers  granted  to  the  wearer.  He  to  whom  three 
feathers  had  been  granted,  thought  himself  thrice 
great  and  happy;"  "  some  were  honoured  with  pea- 
cocks' feathers,  stuck  in  an  agate  tube,  and  pendant 
from  the  bonnet."  In  modem  times,  and  at  present, 
feathers  in  the  hat  are  only  worn  by  dignitaries  on 
state  occasions,  or  by  military  men.  Joachim  Murat, 
once  King  of  Naples,  executed  in  1814,  generally 
wore  a  splendid  ostrich  plume  in  battle.  Some  of 
our  readers  may  remember  the  superb  plume  worn 
by  his  late  majesty.  King  George  the  Fourth,  at  his 
coronation.  Cocks'  feathers,  with  the  edges  tinged 
in  crimson,  are  common  in  the  military  dresses  of 
officers  of  rank  in  England  and  Russia.  In  France 
a  fringe  of  white  feathers  is  worn. 

4 


In  the  days  of  chivalry,  and  for  some  short  time 
afterwards,  it  was  frequently  the  fashion  to  wear 
some  distinguishing  badge  in  the  hat.  It  has  con- 
tinued to  our  times  in  the  shape  of  a  cockade. 
These  badges,  when  given  by  a  lady,  were  of  coui-se 
highly  valued  and  carefully  preserved;  in  the  first 
year  of  Henry  the  Fourth,  we  hear  of  the  conspira- 
tors under  the  Duke  of  Exeter  that,  "  one  ware  on 
his  head-piece  his  lady's  sieve,  and  another  bare  on 
his  helme  the  glove  of  his  dearlyng."  This  custom 
is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the  history  of  those  times. 
It  is  said,  that  a  glove  in  the  hat  was  worn  as  the 
favour  of  a  mistress,  the  memorial  of  a  friend,  or  a 
mark  to  be  challenged  as  an  enemy.  When  an 
adversary  gave  a  challenge,  he  threw  down  his  glove, 
which  the  other  placed  in  his  hat,  whence  the  origin 
of  this  custom.  "Wearing  Yew  in  the  hat,  in 
mourning,  is  mentioned  by  G.  Wither,  in  1633  3 

But  then,  why  mourn  I  not  to  open  view  ? 

In  sable  robes,  according  to  the  rites  ? 
Why  is  my  hat  without  a  branch  of  yeugh? 

Particular  plants  were  worn  as  badges  of  a  party  or 
family  in  ancient  times.  The  Plantagenets  derived 
their  name  from  the  circumstance  of  an  ancestor 
wearing  heather,  or  broom,  in  his  helmet,  (in  Latin, 
■Planta  genista.)  In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  novels,  the 
Monastery  and  the  Abbot,  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  the  Holly,  the  badge  of  the  Avenel  family. 
The  Highland  clans  had  each  a  peculiar  tree  or 
plant.  The  Welsh  wear  leeks  on  St.  David's  day,  in 
memory  of  the  gallant  behaviour  of  a  party  of 
Welsh  troops  in  a  battle,  where,  being  posted  in  a 
garden,  they  put  leeks  in  then-  caps  by  accident. 
The  Irish  wear  the  Shamrock  on  St,  Patrick's  day, 
in.  honour  of  that  saint^  who  is  said  to  have  refuted 
some  persons  who  were  arguing  against  the  doctrine 


of  the  Trinity,  by  plucking  a  leaf  of  it,  and  showing 
them  that  it  contained  Three  in  One.  Oak-leaves 
are  worn  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  in  memory 
of  King  Charles  the  Second  sheltering  himself  from 
his  pursuers  in  that  tree  after  the  battle  of  Worcester. 
Laurel  is  worn  by  the  Foot  Guards  on  the  18th  of 
June,  in  memory  of  Waterloo. 

Of  cockades  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  The 
White  is  the  well-known  badge  of  the  families  of 
Stuart  and  Bourbon ;  Blue,  White,  and  Red,  of 
France;  and  Blue,  Yellow,  and  Red,  of  Belgium. 
Orange,  of  the  family  of  Orange-Nassau,  and  thus 
of  Holland,  whence  the  party  cry  of  Orange  boven, 
"  Up  with  the  orange."  Black  and  Yellow  of  Austria, 
Black  and  White  of  Prussia,  and  Red  of  Spain.  Our 
own  is,  as  must  be  known  to  all.  Black.  It  is  the 
family  badge  of  the  Electors  of  Hanover.  White 
cockades  are  worn  by  servants  in  England  at  wed- 
dings, and  it  has  been  the  fashion  to  have  them  as 
large  as  possible. 

From  the  habit  of  wearing  favours  in  the  hat, 
probably  arose  that  of  wearing  broaches,  clasps,  and 
jewels,  which  were  at  fir-st  used  to  retain  the  glove  or 
other  badge  in  its  place,  and  afterwards  worn  alone. 
Ben  Jonson  says,  "  Honour's  a  good  broach  to 
wear  in  a  man's  hat."  In  Shakspeare's  Timon  of 
Athens,  "  He  gave  me  a  jewel  the  other  day,  and 
now  he  has  beat  it  out  of  my  hat."  Sir  Thomas 
More,  in  his  Utopia,  seems  to  ridicule  this  fashion. 
He  was  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  beheaded  in  the 
time  of  Henry  the  Eighth  for  his  firm  adherence  to 
his  religion.  "  When  the  Anatolian  ambassadors 
arrived,  the  children  seeing  them  with  pearls  on  their 
hats,  said  to  their  mothers,  '  See,  mother,  how  they 
wear  pearls  and  precious  stones,  as  if  they  were 
children  again;'  'Hush,'  returned  the  mothers, 
'  those  are  not  the  ambassadors,  but  the  ambassadors' 
fools.'  " 

The  following  extract  from  a  curious  letter  in  the 
British  Museum,  from  James  the  First  to  his  son, 
afterwards  Charles  the  First,  and  his  favourite  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  when  they  were  at  ]Madrid, 
shows  how  much  importance  was  then  attached  to 
the  ornaments  of  the  hat.  "  I  send  you  for  youre 
wearing  the  Three  Brothers  *  that  ye  know  full  well, 
but  newlie  sette,  and  the  Mirroure  of  France,  the 
fellowe  of  the  Portugall  dyamont,  quhiche  (which)  I 
wolde  wish  you  to  weare  alone  in  your  hatte  with  a 
little  blakke  feather.  As  for  thee,  my  sweete  Gosseppe 
(gossip),  I  sende  thee  a  faire  table  dyamonde,  quhiche 
I  wolde  once  have  gevin  thee  before,  if  thou  wolde 
haue  taken  it,  and  I  haue  hung  a  faire  pearle  to  it 
for  wearing  on  thy  hatte,  or  quhaire  (where)  thou 
pleasest;  and  if  my  babie  will  spaire  thee  the  two 
long  dyamonts  in  forme  of  an  anker  with  the 
pendant  dyamont,  it  \vere  fit  for  an  Admirallf-  to 
wear,  and  he  hath  enowgh  better  Jewells  for  his 
mistresse.  If  my  babie  wiU  not  spaire  the  anker 
from  his  mistresse,  he  may  yet  well  lende  thee 
his  rounde  broache  to  wear,  and  yett  he  shall 
have  Jewells  to  weare  in  his  hat  for  three  great 
dayes." 

This  fashion  does  not  appear  to  have  lasted  beyond 
the  reign  of  James  the  Second.  Gold  and  silver 
hat-bands  and  loops  were  formerly  much  esteemed j 
we  hear  in  1633  of  "  a  castor  hatt  with  a  silver  hat- 
band." Large  sums  of  money  were  often  spent  on 
them.  We  hear,  in  1599,  in  a  play,  called  Every 
Man  out  of  his  Humour,  of  a  gold  cable  hat-band, 
then  new  come    up,   of  massive   goldsmiths'   work. 

*  Jewels  were  often  named  in  this  manner,  when  very  valuable. 

t  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  Lord  High  Admiral ;  his  present 
Majesty,  when  Duke  of  Clarence,  held  that  office.  It  is  generally 
executed  by  the  "  I  ords  of  the  Admiralty." 
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A  fringe  or  binding  of  gold-lace  was  also  almost  indis- 
pensable for  a  gentleman  about  one  hundred  years 
ago,  and  we  find,  that  in  1762,  hats  with  gold 
binding  were  the  characteristic  of  sporting  men, 
whence  we  may  conclude  that  they  were  not  then 
very  commonly  worn.  These  are  now  confined  to 
naval  and  military  oHicers,  and  to  beadles  and  livery 
servants. 

In  conclusion,  we  maj''  observe,  that  the  uncovering 
the  head  as  a  mark  of  respect,  is  peculiar  to  those 
who  wear  hats,  in  other  words  to  Europeans.  "  As 
xmstable  as  a  Christian's  hat"  is  a  Turkish  saj'ing. 
In  Asia,  singtdarly  enough,  uncovering  the  feet  is  a 
mark  of  respect  equivalent  to  uncovering  the  head 
m  Europe. 

[Chiefly  abridged  and  arranged  from  the  Archaolngia.'] 


"  We  live  by  faith,"  says  the  philosophic  apostle  :  but  faith 
without  principles  (on  which  to  ground  our  faith  and  our 
hope)  is  but  a  llattering  phrase  for  wilful  positivencss  or 
fanatical  bodily  sensations.  Well,  and  with  good  right, 
therefore,  do  we  maintain  (and  with  more  zeal  than  we 
should  defend  body  or  estate,)  a  deep  and  inward  convic- 
tion, which  is  as  a  moon  to  us  ;  and  like  the  moon,  with  all 
its  massy  and  deceptive  gleams,  it  yet  lights  us  on  our 
way  (poor  travellers  as  we  are,  and  benighted  pilgrims.) 
With  all  its  spots  and  changes,  and  temporary  eclipses — 
with  all  its  vain  haloes  and  bedimming  vapours — it  yet 
rellccts  the  light  that  is  to  rise  upon  us,  which  even  now 
is  rising,  though  intercepted  from  our  immediate  view  by 
the  mountains  that  enclose  and  frown  over  the  whole  of  our 
mortal  life. Coleridge. 


Our  dispositions  will  be  suitable  to  that  which  we  most 
frequently  think  on  ;  for  the  soul  is,  at  it  were,  tinged  with 

the  colour  and  complexion  of  its  own  thoughts. ^IVIarcus 

Antoninus. 


Think  nought  a  trifle  though  it  small  appear. 
Small  sands  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year; 
And  trifles  life:  your  care  to  trifles  give, 
Or  you  may  die  before  you  learn  to  live. 

Those  days  arc  lost,  in  which  we  do  no  good:  those  worse 
than  lost,  in  which  we  do  evil. Hanway. 


There  is  a  beauty  in  the  name  appropriated  by  the  Saxon 
nations  to  the  Deity,  unequalled,  except  by  His  most  vene- 
rated   Hebrew   appellation.      They  called   him    "  God,"  [ 
which  is  literally  "  The  Good."     The  same  word  thus 

signifying  the  Deity,  and  His  most  endearing  quality. 

Sharon  Turner. 


I  HAVE  seen  a  lark  rising  from  bis  bed  of  grass  and  soar- 
ing upwards,  singing  as  he  rises  and  in  hopes  to  get  to 
Heaven  and  climb  above  the  clouds;  but  the  poor  bird  was 
beaten  back  with  the  loud  sighing  of  an  eastern  wind,  and 
his  motion  made  irregular  and  inconstant,  descending  more 
at  every  breath  of  the  tempest  than  all  the  vibrations  of  his 
■wings  served  to  exalt  him:  till  the  little  creature  was 
forced  to  sit  down  and  pant,  and  stay  till  the  storm  was 
overpast ;  and  then  it  made  a  prosperous  flight;  for  then  it 
did  rise  and  sing,  as  if  it  had  learned  music  and  motion 
from  some  angel  as  be  passed  some  time  through  the  air. 
So  is  the  prayer  of  a  good  man  wdien  agitated  by  any 
passion.  He  fain  would  speak  to  God,  and  his  words  are 
of  this  earth,  earthy :  he  would  look  to  his  Maker,  but  he 
could  not  help  seeing  also  that  which  distracted  him,  and 
a  tempest  was  raised  and  the  man  over-ruled  :  his  prayer 
was  broken  and  bis  thoughts  were  troubled,  and  his  words 
ascended  to  the  clouds,  and  the  wandering  of  his  imagination 
recalled  them,  and  in  all  the  fluctuating  varieties  of  passion 
they  are  never  like  to  reach  to  God  at  all.  But  he  sits  him 
down  and  sighs  over  his  infirmity,  and  fixes  his  thoughts 
upon  things  above,  and  forgets  all  the  little  vain  passages 
of  this  life,  and  bis  spirit  is  becalmed  and  his  soul  is  even 
and  still,  and  then  it  softly  and  sweetly  ascends  to  heaven 
on  the  wings  of  the  Holy  Dove,  and  dwells  with  (Jod,  till  it 
returns,  like  the  useful  bee,  loaden  with  a  blessing  and  the 
dew  of  heaven. Jeremy  Taylor. 


SOCIETY. 
II.     On  the  Savage  State,  and  its  Causes. 

We  will  begin  this  paper  Avith  a  passage  relating  to 
the  New  Zealander?,  extracted  from  an  account  of 
them  which  has  lately  been  published. 

"  The  especial  distinction  of  the  savage,  and  that 
which  more  than  any  other  thing  keeps  him  a  savage, 
is  his  ignorance  of  letters.  This  places  the  commu- 
nity almost  in  the  same  situation  with  a  herd  of  the 
lower  animals,  in  so  far  as  the  accumulation  of 
knowledge,  or  in  other  words,  any  kind  of  movement 
forward  is  concerned ;  for  it  is  only  by  means  of  the 
art  of  writing,  that  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the 
experictrced  of  one  generation  can  be  properly 
stored  up,  so  that  none  of  it  shall  be  lost,  for  the 
use  of  all  that  are  to  follow. 

"  Among  savages,  for  the  want  of  this  admirable 
method  of  preservation,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  fund  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the  community, 
instead  of  growing,  generally  diminishes  with  time. 
If  we  except  the  absolutely  necessary  arts  of  life 
which  are  in  daily  use,  and  cannot  be  forgotten,  the 
existing  generation  seldom  seems  to  possess  any 
thing  derived  from  the  past.  Hence,  the  oldest  man 
of  the  tribe  is  always  looked  to  as  the  wisest,  simply 
because  he  has  lived  the  longest  j  it  being  felt,  tbat 
an  individual  has  scarcely  a  chance  of  knowing  any 
thing  more  than  his  own  experience  has  taught  him. 
Accordingly,  the  New  Zealanders,  for  example,  seem 
to  have  been  in  quite  as  advanced  a  state  when  Tasnian 
discovered  the  country  in  1642,  as  they  were  when  Cook 
visited  it  127  years  afterJ" 

It  may  be  remarked,  however,  with  reference  to 
this  statement,  that  the  absence  of  written  records  is, 
though  a  very  important,  rather  a  secondary  than  a 
primary  obstacle.  It  is  one  branch  of  that  general 
characteristic  of  the  savage,  improvidence.  If  we 
suppose  the  case  of  a  savage  taught  to  read  and 
write,  but  allowed  to  remain,  in  all  other  respects, 
the  same  careless,  thoughtless  kind  of  being,  and 
afterwards  left  to  himself,  he  would  most  likely  for- 
get his  acquisition,  and  would,  by  neglecting  to  teach 
it  to  his  childen,  suffer  it  to  be  logt  in  the  next 
generation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  conceive  such 
a  case  (which  certainly  is  conceivable,  and  is  proba 
bly  a  real  one),  as  that  of  a  people  ignorant  of  this 
ax"t,  but  acquiring,  in  some  degree,  a  thoughtful  and 
provident  character;  there  is  little  doubt,  that  their 
desire,  thence  arising,  to  record  permanently  their 
laws,  practical  maxims,  and  discoveries,  would  gradu- 
ally lead  them  first  to  the  use  of  memorial  verses, 
and  afterwards  to  some  kind  of  material  symbols, 
such  as  picture-writing,  and  then  hieroglji^hics  j 
which  might  gradually  be  still  further  improved  into 
writing,  properly  so  called. 

There  are  several  circumstances,  which  have  con- 
duced to  keep  out  of  sight  the  important  fact  just 
alluded  to.  The  chief  of  these,  probably,  is  the 
vagueness  with  v.hich  the  term  savage  is  applied. 
It  is  evidently  not  possible  to  draw  a  line,  by  which 
we  may  determine  pi-ecisely  to  whom  that  title  is, 
and  is  not,  applicable,  as  there  is  a  series  of  almost 
insensible  degrees  between  the  highest  and  the  lowest 
state  of  human  society.  Nor  is  any  such  exact  line 
needed  for  our  present  purpose.  It  is  enough,  if 
we  admit  that  those  who  are  in  as  low  a  state  as 
some  tribes  with  which  we  are  acquainted  are  unable  to 
raise  themselves  from  it  by  their  own  unaided  efforts. 

But  many,  perhaps,  are  misled  by  the  language 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  who  called  all  men  bar- 
barians, except  themselves.  Many,  and  perhaps  all, 
other  nations  fell  short  of  them  in  civilization  ;  but 
several  nations,  even  among  the  less  civilized  of  the 
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ancient  barbarians,  were  very  far  above  what  wo 
mean  by  the  savage  state,  such  as  is  to  be  found 
among  many  tribes  at  this  day.  For  instance,  the 
ancient  Germans  were  probably  as  much  raised 
above  that  state,  as  we  are  above  theirs.  A  people 
who  cultivated  corn,  though  their  agriculture  was  in 
a  rude  state ;  who  not  only  had  numerous  herds  of 
cattle,  but  employed  the  labour  of  brutes,  and  even 
made  use  of  cavalry  in  their  wars,  and  who  also 
were  accustomed  to  the  working  of  metals,  though 
their  suj^jjly  of  them  was  but  scanty* — these  cannot 
properly  be  called  savages.  Or  again,  we  are  liable 
to  be  misled  by  vague  descriptions  of  extensive  dis- 
tricts, inhabited  by  distinct  tribes  of  people,  differing 
widely  trom  each  other  in  their  degrees  of  cultivation. 
Some,  for  instance,  are  accustomed  to  speak  of  the 
ancient  Britons  in  the  mass ;  forgetting,  that  in  all 
probability  some  of  these  tribes  wei'e  nearly  as  much 
behind  others  in  civilization,  as  the  children  of  the 
Mist,  described  b)''  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  the  Legend  of 
Montrose,  if  compared  with  the  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh at  the  same  period.  And  thus  travellers  may 
have  represented  some  nations  as  in  the  condition  of 
mere  savages,  from  having  viewed  only  some  pai't  of 
them,  or  visited  one  of  their  districts. 

When  due  allowance  has  been  made  for  these  and 
other  causes  of  inaccuracy,  there  will  be  no  reason, 
I  think,  for  malcing  an  exception  to  the  positions 
here  laid  down;  namely,  that  it  is  impossible  for 
men  to  rise  unaided  from  a  completely  savage  state ; 
and  consequently,  that  such  as  are  in  that  state, 
(supposing  mankind  to  have  sprung  from  a  single 
uair,)  must  have  descended  from  ancestors  less 
barbarous,  and  from  whom  they  have  degenerated. 
It  is  not  likely  that  we  should  possess  records  of 
this  degeneracy,  but  several  indications  of  the  fact 
n^.ay  often  be  fotmd  among  savage  nations.  Some 
have  even  traditions  to  that  effect,  and  almost  all 
possess  some  one  or  two  arts,  not  of  a  piece  with 
their  general  rudeness,  and  which  plainly  appear  to 
be  remnants  of  a  bettQr  state  of  things ;  being  such 
that  the  first  invention  of  them  betokens  a  degree  of 
ingenuity  beyond  what  the  savages  who  retain  those 
arts  now  possess. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  over  the  various  accounts 
v;e  possess  of"  different  savage  ti*il>cs,  v.'ith  a  \iev,'  to 
this  point.  In  the  course  of  such  an  inquiry,  it  will 
be  found,  that  each  savage  tribe  having  retained 
such  arts  as  arc  most  essential  to  their  subsistence 
iii  the  particular  country  in  v/hich  they  are  placed, 
tiiei'e  is,  accordingly,  generally  speaking,  less  of 
degeneracy  in  many  points  in  the  colder  climates, 
becauss  these  will  not  admit  of  the  same  degree  of 
that  striking  character  of  savages,  improvidence. 
Negligence  in  jjroviding^  clothing  and  habitations,  and 
in  laying  up  of  stores  of  provisions,  which,  in  warm 
and  fertile  countries,  may  yet  be  compatible  with 
.subsistence  in  a  very  i-ude  state,  would,  in  cpld  and 
inhospitable  regions,  destroy  the  whole  race  in  the 
course  of  a  single  winter. 

As  to  the  causes  which  have  occasioned  any 
portions  of  mankind  thus  to  degenerate,  we  are,  of 
course,  in  most  instances  left  to  mere  conjecture; 
but  the  principal  cause  has  most  probably  been 
War.  A  people  perpetually  harassed  by  the  incur- 
sions of  an  enemy  whose  object  is  booty,  and  still 
more,  one  compelled  to  fly  their  country  and  take 
reFuge  in  mountains  or  forests  f,  or  to  wander  to 
some  distant  unoccupied  region  (a  fact  anciently  of 
common  occurrence),  must  of  course  be  likely  to 
sink  in  point  of  civilization.  They  must,  amidst 
frequent  and  painful  struggles  for   mere   existence, 


Tacitu?. 


t  Whence  the  name  "  Savage,"  Seloass'"^ 


have  their  attention  drawn  off  from  all  other  subjects ; 
they  must  be  deprived  of  the  materials  and  the 
opportunities  for  practising  many  of  the  arts  till  the 
knowledge  of  them  is  lost;  and  their  children  must 
grow  up,  in  each  successive  generation,  more  and 
more  uninstructed,  and  disposed  to  be  satisfied  with 
a  life  approaching  to  that  of  the  brutes. 

A  melancholy  picture  of  the  operation  of  these 
causes  is  pi-esented  in  the  kingdom  of  Abyssinia; 
which  seems  to  have  been  for  a  considerable  time 
verging  more  and  more  from  a  state  of  comparative 
civilization  towards  barbarism,  through  the  incessant 
hostile  incursions  of  its  Pagan  neighbours,  the  Galla. 

D. 


THE  FIRST  FRENCH  REVOLUTION. 

Account  of  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution,  from 
the  stat-jments  of  the  republican,  Priulhomme. 

Nobles 1,278 

Noble  women 750 

Wives  of  labourers  and  of  artisans  .     .     .     .       ],'Jf)7 

Religieuses 350 

Priests 1,135 

Common  persons  (not  noble) 13,623 

Guillotined  by  sentence  of  the  Revolutionary 

Tribun;i"T 18,603 

Women  died  of  premature  child-birth  .     .     .       3,400 

In  child-birth  from  grief 348 

Women  killed  in  La  Vendee 15,000 

Children  killed  in  La  Vendee 22,000 

Men  killed  in  La  Vendee 900,000 

Victims  under  Caniere  at  Nantes  ....  32,000 
Of  whom  were  Children  shot  ....  500 
Children  drowned  .  .  1500 
Women  shot  .  .  ;  .  264 
Women  drowned  .  .  500 
Priests  shot  ....  300 
Priests  drowned  .  .  .  460 
Nobles  drowned  .  .  .  1400 
Artisans  drowned  .  .  5300 
Victims  at  Lj'ons 31,000 

Total  .  .  .  1,022,351 
It  is  in  an  especial  manner  remarkable  in  this  dismal 
catalo<rue,  how  large  a  projiortion  of  the  victims  of  the 
Revolution  were  persons  in  the  middling  and  lower  ranks 
of  life.  Tlie  priests  and  nobles  guillotined  are  only  2413, 
vvlnle  the  persons  of  plebeian  origin  exceed  13,000  !  The 
nobles  and  priests  put  to  death  at  Nantes  were  only  2160, 
while  the  infants  drowned  and  shot  are  2000,  the  women 
764,  and  the  artisans  5300  !  So  rapidly  in  revolutionary 
convulsions  does  the  career  of  cruelty  reach  the  lower 
orders,  and  so  wide  spread  is  the  carnage  dealt  out  to  them, 
compared  with  that  which  they  have  sought  to  inflict  on 
their  superiors. Alison's  History  of  Europe. 

I  HAVE  at  length  learnt  by  my  own  experience  (for  not  one 
in  twenty  profits  by  the  experience  of  others),  that  one 
great  source  of  vexation  proceeds  from  our  indulging  too 
sanguine  hopes  of  enjoyment  from  the  blessings  ice  expect, 
and  too  much  inditference  for  those  we  possess.  We  scorn 
a  thousand  sources  of  satisfaction,  v\'hich  we  might  have 
had  in  the  interim,  and  permit  our  comfort  to  be  disturbed, 
and  our  time  to  pass  unenjoyed,  from  impatience  for  some 
imagined  pleasure  at  a  distance,  wdnch  we  may  perhaps 
never  obtain,  or  which,  when  obtained,  may  change  its 
nature,  and  be  no  longer  pleasure. Moore. 

Truth  is  not  only  a  man's  ornament,  but  his  instrument ; 
it  is  the  great  man's  glory  and  the  poor  mans  stock ;  a 
man's  truth  is  his  livelihood,  his  recommendation,  his  let- 
tei's  of  credit. Whichcote. 


The  brute  animals  have  all  the  same  sensations  of  pain  as 
human  beings,  and,  consequently,  endure  as  much  pain 
when  their  body  is  hurt ;  but  in  their  case  the  cruelty  of 
torment  is  greater,  because  they  have  no  7tiind  to  bear 
them  up  against  their  sufferings,  and  no  hope  to  look  for- 
ward to,  when  enduring  the  last  extreme  of  pain,  their 
happiness  consisting  entirely  in  present  enjoyment.  —  ' 
Chalmers. 
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THE    LOGWOOD    TREE. 
Hamatoxylon  Campechianum. 

This  vabiable  tree  very  much  resembles,  in  its  gene- 
ral appearance,  the  white-thorn  of  Europe,  but  it 
I'ar  exceeds  it  in  magnitude.  The  colour  of  the  wood 
is  red,  its  texture  is  extremely  hard,  and  it  will  take 
a  very  high  degree  of  polish.  It  is  more  known,  how- 
ever, in  Europe,  from  its  use  in  dying,  and  is  em- 
ployed for  that  purpose  to  a  very  great  extent,  in 
the  production  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  red.  The 
colour  obtained  from  logwood  is  not,  however,  con- 
sidered a  very  permanent  one  ;  and,  indeed,  so  great 
a  prejudice  was  raised  against  it  in  former  times,  that 
an  act  of  parliament  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use 
under  very  severe  penalties.  But  this  act  has  sine  ; 
been  repealed,  and  the  great  improvements  that  have 
of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  art  of  dying,  have 
rendered  the  colour  it  produced  much  more  perma- 
nent than  it  used  to  be. 

Logwood  is  also  consumed  in  great  quantities  in 
the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  which  it  is  the  principal 
ingredient.  In  the  year  1828,  no  less  a  quantity 
than  14,045  tons  were  imported  for  these  purposes, 
lu  medicine,  it  is  known  in  the  form  of  an  extract, 
and  is  considered  a  very  good  and  pleasant  astringent. 


rnuiT  AND  nour.us  or  Trir  i.ocwood. 

This  tree  takes  its  specific  name  frotn  the  city  of 
Campechy  in  Mexico,  which  used  formci-ly  to  be  the 
only  port  from  which  it  was  obtained.  The  trade 
being  considered  valuable,  the  possession  of  this 
town  Vv'as  the  cause  of  many  sanguinary  struggles, 
attended  with  great  loss  of  life,  between  the  Spa- 
iiiai'ds  and  the  English.  In  1659,  it  was  taken  by 
the  English;  but  in  the  j-ear  1678,  it  was  attacked 
and  plundered  by  a  party  of  Pirates,  called  Bucca- 
neers, and  a  similar  misf(n-tune  befell  it  again  in  1G85. 
Since  then,  great  quantities  have  been  obtained  from 
other  parts  of  America,  and  particularly  from  the 
i^^laud  of  Jamaica,  in  the  West  Indies  ;  indeed,  that 
w^hich  comes  from  the  latter  place,  is  at  present 
considered  the  most  valuable. 


Love  not  your  children  unequally;  or,  if  you  do,  show  it 
not ;  lest  you  make  the  one  proud,  the  other  envious,  and 
both  fools.  If  nature  has  made  a  diiference,  it  is  the  part 
of  a  t«n4er  parent  to  help  the  weakest.— -Caicott 


A^MVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
MONDAY,  16th. 

1519  Died  Dr.  Jnhn  Colet.  He  was  Dean  of  St.  Paul'?,  and 
founder  of  the  Sc.hool  dedicated  to  the  Child  Jesus,  com- 
monly called  St.  Paul's  School. 

1781  Eord  Coniwaltis  surrendered  at  York  Town,  North  America. 

1'795  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  taken  by  the  English. 

TUESDAY,  17th. 

1585  Henry  IV.  of  France,  received  absolution  from  Pope  Cle- 
ment Vlll.,  his  Ambassadors  having  first  submitted  to  be 
publicly  scourged,  in  the  name  of  their  master,  by  twelve 
Cardinals. 

WEDNESDAY,  18th. 

1 180  Louis  VII.  of  France,  died  on  his  return  from  a  pilgrimage  to 

the  shrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket. 
1772  Tlie  troops  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  entered  Poland,  to 

carry  into  effect  the  dismemberment  of  that  unhappy  country, 

which   had  been  formally  agreed  upon  between  the  Allied 

Powers  in  August. 
1814  Christnplic,    Chief  of  the  Blacks  in  St.  Domingo,  issued  a 

proclamaiion,  declaring  the  independence  of  that  island,  and 

styling  himself  Heary  1.,  King  of  Hayti. 

THURSDAY.  19th. 

1356  Battle  of  Poictiers  gained  by  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  John, 
King  of  France,  and  his  youngest  son,  were  made  prisoners, 
but  treated  witli  tlie  utmost  generosity  by  the  victor. 

1519  Ferdinand  Magellan,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  set  sail  from 
St.  Lucar,  on  his  voyage  of  discovery. 

FRIDAY,  20th. 

1400  Owen  Glendoner  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  Prince  of 
\Vales,  in  the  first  year  of  Henry  IV. 

1404  Died  William  of  WykeJiam,  Bisliop  of  Winchester,  founder  of 
Winchester  College,  and  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  endow- 
ments of  tlie  University  of  Oxford  ;  one  of  the  most  learned 
prelates  of  his  own  or  any  other  period. 

1643  Battle  of  Newbury,  between  the  Parliamentary  army  and  the 
Royalists. 

1717  A  very  remarkable  Eclipse  of  the  iNIoon  occurred;  the  Moon 
rising  in  eclipse  at  the  moment  that  the  Sun  was  setting, 
which  produced  some  very  extraordinary  phenomena  in  the 
appearance  of  the  heavens. 

1824  Part  of  the  Highlands  at  Stanbury  Mcor,  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  opened  in  a  cliasm,  and  sank  to  the  depth  of 
ten  feet,  leaving  a  passage  to  a  deep  and  broad  river  of  muddy 
water,  which,  in  its  course,  entirely  destroyed  bridges,  mills, 
6>:c.,  polluting  the  stream  of  the  Aire  so  that  the  fish  died. 

SATURDAY,  21st. 

Si  .  Matti.tw's  Day. — jNIallhew,  called  also  Levi,  was  the  son  of 
AlpliKus,  but,  probably,  not  of  that  Alphsus  who  was  the  father  of 
.lames  the  Less.  He  was  a  native  of  Galilee,  but  of  what  town,  or 
to  whicli  of  the  tribes  he  belonged,  is  not  known.  Though  a  Jew, 
he  was  a  publican,  or  collector  of  the  Roman  taxes.  His  peculiar 
ofiice  seems  to  have  consisted  in  taking  the  customs  imposed  on 
persons  or  goods  passing  over  the  Lake  of  Gennesareth  ;  and  it  was 
while  engaged  in  this  his  obnoxious  calling  (sanctified,  no  doubt,  in 
liim,  by  a  faithful  discharge  of  its  duties,)  that  he  was  commanded 
by  our  blessed  Lord  to  "  follow  him,"  which  he  did  instantly.  Soon 
alter,  he  made  a  feast  in  his  house,  at  which  Jesus  was  present  with 
his  disciples,  though  the  rest  of  the  guests  were  publicans,  and  this 
gave  lisc  to  the  accusation  of  the  Jews,  that  he  was  "  a  friirui  of 
piihlicans  and  sinners."  After  our  Lord's  ascension  Matthew  con- 
tinued, with  the  f'.her  Apostles,  to  preach  the  Gospel  in  Juda;a,  and 
this  is  all  the  account  we  have  of  him  either  by  sacred  or  profane 
writers.  It  seems  probable  he  died  a  natural  death,  since,  had  iic 
suffered  martyrdom,  some  account  of  the  manner  would  have  been 
given  in  the  early  Christian  writers.  .St.  Matthew  is  the  earliest  as 
v.ell  as  the  longest  of  the  four  Gospel  writers,  and  relates  some  very 
remarkable  facts  not  noticed  by  the  other  Evangelists.  It  was  oii- 
ginaily  written  in  Hebrew,  and  translated  into  Greek,  when,  after 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  the  language,  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  tiie  Jews,  was  held  in  great  contempt. 
1327  Fdiand  ]J.  murdered  at  Betteley  Castle. 
17-15  Battle  of  I'rcston  Pans. 
1757  Died,  at  Uie  age  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-four,  Roieii  I'ait 

great-grandson  to  Old  I'arr. 
1792  Royalty  formally  aboli>hed  in  France. 
1832  Died,  at  Abbotsiord,  .Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bart. 

SUNDAY,  22nd. 

Sixteenth  Sunday  aftfu  Thimty. 
1G04  Ostend  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  after  one  of  tlie  most  mcinor- 

able  sieges  recorded  in  modern  history. 
1780  The  Resolution  and  Discovery  returned  to  Sheerness,  altci  un" 

absence  of  four  years,  bringmg  the  melancholy  tidings  of  the 

death  of  Captain  Cook. 
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POLYNESIA. 


VIEW    IN    THE    ISLAND    OF    FARe'      (FHOM    TYERMAn's    JOURHAL.) 


SITUATION     AND     DISCOVERY     OF     POLYNESIA GENERAL 

APPEARANCE     OF     THE     ISLANHS — VEGETABLE     PRO- 
DUCTIONS. 

That  numerous  cluster  of  islands  situated  in  the 
bosom  of  the  Southern  or  Pacific  Ocean,  and  deno- 
minated Polynesia,  has  been  an  object  of  great 
interest  ever  since  the  publication  of  the  splendid 
discoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  Few,  indeed,  are  those 
who  have  read  the  delightful  accounts  of  these 
islands,  and  of  their  amiable  and  interesting  inhabit- 
ants, without  wishing  to  possess  a  further  knowledge 
of  them.  But  the  transient  visits  of  travellers, 
whether  engaged  in  scientific  researches  or  commer- 
cial enterprises,  afford  but  slender  opportunities  for 
investigating  the  history  or  character  of  a  people, 
whose  customs,  manners,  and  language,  bear  no 
analogy  to  their  preconceived  ideas.  Much  of  the 
desired  information  has,  however,  been  furnished  by 
various  Missionaries,  some  of  whom  have  been 
engaged,  for  more  than  thirty  years,  in  the  great  work 
of  spreading  Christianity  amongst  the  inhabitants 
of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  During  that  time,  they 
have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  their  history, 
manners,  laws,  religion,  &c.,  as  enables  them  to 
furnish  accounts  of  the  highest  interest.  This, 
however,  has  been  but  a  collateral  part  of  their  la- 
bours. By  their  instructions,  and  by  their  examples, 
dviring  so  long  a  residence,  they  have  acquired  a 
moral  influence  over  the  natives,  which  has  produced 
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the  most  extraordinary  effects.  In  those  islands 
more  immediately  within  the  sphere  of  their  influ- 
ence, a  complete  revolution  has  been  effected,  by 
which  the  whole  character  both'  of  the  people  and 
of  the  government  is  changed;  so  that  from  being 
a  nation  of  savage  idolaters,  addicted  to  every  vice 
that  stains  and  degrades  the  human  character,  many 
of  them  have  renounced  idolatry,  abolished  their 
barbarous  ceremonies,  embraced  Christianity,  and 
adopted  European  customs,  and  the  civil  and  domestic 
arts  of  life. 

The  following  sketch  of  these  islands,  with  a  brief 
detail  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place,  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  Polynesian  Researches  of  Mr. 
Ellis,  a  work  which  has  excited  considerable  interest, 
on  account  of  the  vivid  delineations,  the  scientific 
details,  and  the  great  mass  of  general  information, 
with  which  it  abounds. 

The  Southern  Ocean  itself  was  made  known  to 
Europeans  by  Vasco  Nugnez  de  Balboa,  in  1513. 
From  the  surarmit  of  the  Cordilleras,  which  stretch 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  that  bold  and  enter- 
prising Spaniard  solved  the  problem  which  had  baffled 
the  skill  of  Columbus  himself,  and  beheld  the  vast 
Pacific  spread  before  him  in  all  its  majesty.  A  few 
years  after,  Magellan,  a  Portuguese,  being  despatched 
by  the  court  of  Spain  to  ascertain  the  exact  situation 
of  the  Molucca  Islands,  sailed  westward,  and  after 
coasting  along  the  eastern  shores  of  South  America, 
discovered  the  Straits  that  bear  his  name;  and  pass- 
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ing  through  these,  launched  the  first  ship  of  Europe 
in  the  Southern  Ocean.  Boldly  pursuing  his  way 
across  the  previously  untraversed  surface  of  that 
immense  ocean,  he  discovered  the  Ladrone  and  the 
Philippine  Islands,  at  one  of  which  he  was  unfortu- 
nately killed  in  a  rencontre  with  the  natives.  His 
company,  having  ultimately  accomplished  the  object 
of  their  voyage,  returned  to  Europe,  having  performed 
in  their  ship,  the  Victory,  the  first  voyage  round  the 
world. 

Other  navigators,  of  different  nations,  have  since, 
from  time  to  time,  followed  the  course  of  Magellan, 
and  have  enriched  the  stores  of  geographical  know- 
ledge by  their  discoveries  in  that  part  of  the  globe  j 
and  the  number  of  islands  that  presented  themselves 
to  these  enterprising  travellers,  suggested  the  title  of 
Polynesia  for  the  whole  group.  None  of  these  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  however,  have  excited  so  lively  a 
sensation,  or  produced  so  deep  an  impression,  as 
those  performed  by  Captain  Cook,  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century ;  which  drew  the  attention 
of  mankind  from  the  western  world  to  these  clus- 
ters of  islands,  spread  over  the  bosom  of  the  Pacific, 
of  which  Otaheite,  or,  as  it  is  now  denominated, 
Tahiti,  was  the  principal  object  of  his  description, 
and  has  indeed  since  been  the  central  point  of  Eu- 
ropean communication,  and  the  chief  theatre  of  those 
changes  which  have  taken  place. 

The  extent  of  ocean  covered  by  these  groups  of 
islands  is  very  great,  embracing  80  degrees  of  lati- 
tude on  either  side  of  the  Equator,  and  110  degrees 
of  longitude  east  and  west'  of  the  antipodial  meridian 
of  London.  This  immense  space  is  studded  with 
innumerable  islands,  continually  increasing  in  num- 
ber, from  a  cause  we  shall  presently  have  occasion,  to 
mention. 

The  origin  of  these  islands  is  various.  Some 
have  undoubtedly  existed  from  the  Creation,  as  ik 
inferred  from  their  geological  structure,  described  by 
Mr.  Ellis,  which  exhibits  the  primitive  formations  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Others,  again,  are  of  volcanic 
structure ;  but  numbers,  and  perhaps  the  far  greater 
proportion,  owe  their  origin  to  that  wonder  of  the 
creation,  the  Coral-Insect,  with  whose  stupendous 
works,  the  moles  and  breakwaters  of  human  con- 
struction are  no  more  to  be  compared,  than  the 
Picts'  wall  to  the  shaggy  mountains  against  whose 
hardy  warriors  it  was  intended  for  a  barrier.  These 
feeble  insects,  apparently  so  destitute  of  the  power 
or  means  of  producing  so  wonderful  a  result,  are 
gradually  changing  the  face  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by 
their  operations ;  from  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
waters,  they  work  their  way  perpendicularly  upwards, 
until  they  arrive  at  the  surface,  when  their  labour 
ceases.  A  platform  is  thus  erected  for  the  deposit  of 
sea-weed,  the  dung  of  fowls,  and  other  wreck,  which, 
decaying,  are  washed  into  the  interstices  of  the  coral. 
Fresh  accumulations  of  a  similar  kind  take  place, 
until,  in  process  of  time,  a  depth  of  soil  is  formed, 
sufficient  for  the  vegetation  of  the  seeds  of  plants, 
thrown  up  by  the  sea,  or  brought  thither  by  the 
birds;  and  thus,  by  the  most  insignificant  means, 
are  prepared  new  spots  for  the  habitation  of  man  in 
future  generations. 

The  larger  islands  are  generally  surrounded,  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  shore,  by 
a  belt  of  coral,  which,  forming  an  effectual  barrier 
against  the  weeds  and  waves,  affords  a  safe  and 
commodious  harbour  within,  for  shipping  of  every 
description,  and  whence  the  natives  may,  without 
danger,  conduct  their  fishing  and  other  aquatic 
operations.  Over  this  reef,  the  rolling  billows  of  the 
ocean  are  driven  with  great  violence  by  the  trade- 


winds.  Sometimes  they  extend  in  an  unbroken  line 
a  mile  and  a  half,  and  rising  twelve  or  fourteen  fcst 
above  the  surface,  their  white  foaming  edges,  bending 
over,  form  graceful  arches,  glittering  in  the  rays  of  a 
tropical  sun  as  if  studded  with  brilliants;  then, 
with  loud  and  hollow  roar,  falling  in  magnificent 
desolation  in  froth  and  spray  over  the  broken  sur- 
face of  the  coral. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in  the  natural  history  of 
these  barriers  to  the  ocean,  and  one  which  displays 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Creator,  that  in 
almost  every  place  where  a  considerable  stream  of 
water  from  the  land  flows  into  the  sea,  an  opening 
is  formed  in  the  reef,  affording  a  safe  inlet  and 
outlet  for  vessels.  It  is  probable,  that  the  fresh  water 
of  these  streams  is  against  the  operations  of  the  tiny 
architects,  who  cannot  dispense  with  the  full  propor- 
tion of  the  salts  or  other  component  parts  of  their 
native  element,  so  essential  either  to  the  formation 
of  the  structure  they  raise,  or  to  their  ov/n  existence, 
or  probably,  both.  It  frequently  happens,  that  on 
the  reef  on  either  side  of  these  openings,  small  islets 
are  formed,  rising  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
from  the  wave,  but  covered  with  verdure  of  the 
brightest  green,  and  bristling  with  the  stately  Cocoa- 
nut  tree.  These  little  "  Emerald  Isles"  impart  in- 
expressible beauty  to  the  landscajje,  and  afford  the 
native  fisherman  a  commodious  resting-place  in  the 
midst  of  his  labours. 

The  appearance  of  the  main  islands  from  the  sea,  is 
romantic  and  interesting.  The  rocky  shore,  clothed 
in  some  instances  to  the  water's  edge,  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  which  dip  their  graceful  boughs  into  the 
agitated  wave ;  the  peaceful  and  verdant  glens  which 
show  themselves  at  the  openings,  studded  with  the 
cottages  of  the  natives  peeping  through  the  luxuriant 
foliage  of  the  Pandanus  or  the  Purau;  the  cultivated 
plantations  extending  to  the  feet  of  the  mountains, 
and  intersected  witli  rivers  and  streamlets,  which 
descend  from  the  heights  and  ravines,  and  rush  in 
irregular  courses  over  their  rugged  beds,  until  they 
mingle  their  waters  with  those  of  the  ocean;  the 
whole  crowned  by  the  distant  mountain,  clothed 
with  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  the  tropics,  and 
affording  a  magnificent  back-ground  to  the  picture ; 
produces  altogether  a  landscape,  that  in  beauty  and 
picturesque  effect,  may  vie  with  any  in  the  world. 

The  inland  scenery  is  of  an  equally  striking  cha- 
racter. The  landscapes  are  generally  circumscribed 
in  extent,  but  the  towering  piles  of  Basalt  heaped  in 
romantic  confusion  near  the  margin  or  source  of 
some  cool  stream,  that  flows  in  silence  at  their  base, 
or  dashes  over  the  rocky  fragments  that  interrupt  its 
progress;  and  the  wild  character  of  the  deep  and 
lonely  glens,  which  frequently  occur  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains,  which  latter,  in  their  turn,  present  a 
bold  and  shaggy  ascent,  with  their  summits  resting 
on  the  clouds,  inspire  the  beholder  with  awe  and 
astonishment.  "  Often,"  says  Mr,  Ellis,  "  when 
alone,  or  attended  by  one  or  two  companions,  I  have 
journeyed  through  some  of  the  interior  parts  of  the 
islands,  such  has  been  the  effect  of  the  scenery 
through  which  I  have  passed,  and  the  unbroken 
stillness  which  has  pervaded  the  whole,  that  imagina- 
tion unrestrained,  might  easily  have  induced  us  to 
believe  that  we  were  walking  on  enchanted  ground." 

Most  of  these  islands  are  extremely  fertile,  and 
the  natives  cultivate  them  with  considerable  care. 
The  catalogue  of  their  edible  plants  and  roots,  em- 
braces a  sufficient  variety. 

The  Bread  Fruit  (artocarpus)  is  the  piincipal.  Tlie 
tree  on  whicli  it  grows  is  large  and  shady,  its  leaves 
are  broad,  and  indented  like  those  of  the  fig-tree,  from 
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twelve  to  eighteen  inches  -ong,  rather  fleshy,  and  of  a  dark 
glossy  preen.  It  is  propagated  by  shoots  taken  from  the 
root,  and  bears  fruit  in  five  years.  This  fruit  is  about  six 
inches  in  diameter,  of  a  round  or  oval  form,  and  when  ripe, 
of  a  rich  yellow  tinge.  It  hangs  generally  in  clusters  of 
two  or  tJiree  on  a  small  thick  stalk.  The  Bread  Fruit  may 
be  called  the  staff"  of  life  of  these  islanders,  as  it  consti- 
tutes the  chief  article  of  their  diet.  Three,  and  sometimes 
four  crops  are  produced  in  the  year,  and  it  continues  to 
bear  for  fifty  years.  Besides  its  value  as  an  article  of  food, 
the  timber  of  the  Bread-fruit  tree,  which  is  of  a  rich  yellow 
colour  at  first,  but  afterwards  assumes  the  appearance  of 
mahogany,  is  the  most  valuable  the  natives  possess,  being 
employed  in  building  their  houses  and  canoes,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  articles  of  furniture.  The  bark  also  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  native  cloth,  and  a  valuable 
gum  or  resin  is  obtained  by  puncturing  the  bark,  highly 
useful  in  caulking  the  seams  of  their  canoes,  and  other 
purposes.  The  Missionaries  have  found  no  less  than  fifty 
varieties  of  this  tree,  having  distinct  names.  The  tree  itself 
is  one  of  the  most  splendid  and  beautiful  objects  to  be 
met  with  among  the  rich  and  diversified  scenery  of  a 
Tahitian  landscape. 

The  Taro,  or  Arum,  ranks  next  in  point  of  value  as  an 
article  of  food,  and  is  cultivated  with  great  care.  It  has  a 
large  solid  and  tuberous  root,  from  nine  to  twelve  inches 
long,  and  six  in  diameter.  It  has  no  stalk,  but  throws  out 
a  number  of  broad  heart-shaped  leaves  from  the  crown, 
and  the  flower  is  contained  in  a  sheath  or  spathe.  There 
are  thirty-three  varieties  with  distinct  names ;  all  these,  in 
their  raw  state,  are  exceedingly  pungent,  and  even  take  the 
skin  from  the  tongue  or  palate ;  but,  when  cooked,  are 
palatable  and  nutritious,  resembling  the  common  potato 
more  than  any  other  root  in  the  island. 

The  Uri  or  Yam,  (Dioscoria  alata)  is  native,  and 
flourishes  well  in  all  the  islands.  It  is  cultivated  on  small 
terraces,  raised  on  the  sunny  sides  of  the  hills,  and  en- 
riched with  manure.  The  roots  intended  for  planting  are 
kept  until  they  begin  to  shoot,  when  the  eyes  are  carefully 
cut  out  with  a  small  part  of  the  root  attached,  and  dried. 
They  are  then  put  in  the  ground  with  the  sprouts  upper- 
most, and  lightly  covered  with  mould  about  an  inch  thick. 
This  is  one  of  the  best-flavoured  and  most  nutritive  roots, 
which  the  islands  produce. 

The  Umara  or  Sweet  Potato  (Convolvulus  batatas); 
the  Patara,  another  root  resembling  the  potato,  highly 
farinaceous,  and  having  a  stem  like  the  convolvulus ;  the 
Naha,  a  large  and  beautiful  kind  of  fern,  with  a  tuberous 
root ;  the  berries  of  the  Nono  (Morinda  citrifolia) ;  the 
stalks  of  the  Poho  (Convolvulus  Braziliensis ) ;  are  also  in 
I'equisition  as  articles  of  food. 

The  Pia,  or  Arrow  Root,  (Chaclea  tacca,)  is  indi- 
genous and  abundant.  It  is  sometimes  cultivated,  but 
grows  spontaneously  on  the  high  sandy  banks  near  the  sea, 
or  on  the  sides  of  the  mountains ;  in  growth  it  resembles 
the  potato  ;  when  cultivated,  however,  the  roots  are  much 
finer.  A  single  root,  uncut,  is  planted,  and  a  number  of 
tuberous  roots,  about  the  size  of  large  new  potatoes,  are 
formed  at  the  extremities  of  fibres  proceeding  from  it.  The 
leaves  are  of  a  light  green  colour,  and  deeply  indented  ; 
they  are  not  attached  to  one  common  stem,  but  each  leaf 
proceeds  directly  from  the  root.  The  flower-stem  rises  in 
a  single  shaft,  resembling  a  reed  or  arrow,  (whence  its 
name,)  three  or  four  feet  high,  crowned  with  a  tuft  of  light 
green  petalled  flowers  ;  these  are  succeeded  by  a  bunch  of 
green  berries,  resembling  those  of  the  potato. 

The  Fruits  of  Polynesia  are  not  numerous. 

The  Haari,  or  Cocoa  Nut,  (Cocos  nucifera,)  is  the  most 
serviceable ;  it  will  grow  in  any  soil  or  situation,  and  requires 
no  care,  except  when  quite  young.  Its  stem  is  cylindrical, 
being  three  or  four  feet  in  diameter  at  the  root,  and  tapering 
to  about  six  inches  at  the  top.  It  has  no  branches,  but  shoots 
up  in  one  bold  stem  sixty  or  seventy  feet,  bearing  at  the 
top  a  crown  of  long  green-fringed  leaves,  like  a  graceful 
plume  waving  to  the  wind.  Its  timber  is  used  for  shears, 
domestic  utensils,  wall- plates,  &c. ;  the  leaves  are  converted 
into  screens  for  their  houses,  baskets,  bonnets,  floor-mats, 
&c. ;  the  fibres  of  the  husk  that  covers  the  fruit  into  ropes, 
and  all  kinds  of  cordage,  and  the  shells  into  every 
variety  of  drinking  and  other  cups,  bottles,  &c.  The  fruit, 
in  its  several  stages  towards  perfection,  which  probably 
occupies  not  less  than  twelve  months,  is  prepared  in  dif- 
ferent ways  for  food.  The  liquor  contained  in  the  shell, 
before  the  kernel  begins  to  form,  is  a  delicious  drink,  per- 


fectly clear,  and  equal  to  the  best  lemonade.  Formerly 
they  were  used  in  profusion  on  every  occasion,  but  at  pre- 
sent the  exportation  of  oil  has  induced  the  natives  to 
preserve  them  for  its  preparation. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  after  giving  a 
most  minnte  and  interesting  description  of  these 
trees,  "  to  contemplate  either  the  bread-ftnit  or  the 
cocoa-nut-tree,  in  their  gigantic  and  spontaneous 
growth,  their  majestic  appearance,  the  value  and 
abundance  of  their  fruit,  and  the  varied  purposes  to 
which  they  are  subservient,  without  admiring  the 
wisdom  and  benevolence  of  the  Creator,  and  his  dis- 
tinguished kindness  towards  the  inhabitants  of  these 
interesting  islands." 

The  Muia,  Plantaix  and  Ba:^axa,  (Musa  paradisatca 
and  Musa  sapientum,)  are  also  indigenous.  Not  less  than 
thirty  varieties  are  cultivated  by  the  natives.  The  stem  is 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  leaves  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  wide,  and  from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  long,  and 
of  a  beautiful  pea-green  colour.  The  fruit  is  about  nine 
inches  long,  something  hke  a  cucumber,  and  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  each  plant  produces  sixty  or  seventy  fruit  on  one 
stalk,  and,  when  ripe,  the  plant  is  cut  down,  and  succeeded 
by  the  shoots  or  suckers  which  spring  from  the  original 
root.     Its  flavour  resembles  a  soft,  sweet,  hut  not  juicy  pear. 

The  Vi,  or  Brazilian  Plum,  (Spondias  dulcis,)  is 
grown  in  great  abundance.  In  form  and  taste  it  resembles 
our  Magnum  bonum,  but,  instead  of  a  stone,  has  a  hard 
spiked  cone,  containing  several  seeds.  The  trunk  is  fre- 
quently four  or  five  feet  in  diameter.  The  fruit  hang  in 
bunches,  and  are  oiten  so  plentiful  that  the  ground  under 
the  trees  is  covered  with  them. 

The  Ahia,  or  Jambo,  (Eugenia  mullaccensis,)  resem- 
bles a  small  oblong  apple,  of  a  beautiful  bright  red,  with  a 
white  juicy  pulp. 

The  Mape,  or  Rata,  a  native  Chestnut  CTuscus  edulis), 
is  sometimes  eaten.  It  is  a  fine  spreading  tree,  but  of  a 
singular  form.  "When  about  six  inches  in  diameter,  four 
or  five  projections  appear  on  the  trunk,  extending  from  the 
root  to  the  branches ;  these  keep  increasing  until  they  have 
the  appearance  of  boards  fixed  to  the  trunk,  (which  ceases 
growing,)  like  the  radii  or  fliers  of  a  winnowing-machine. 
Though  not  more  than  two'  inches  thick,  they  are  some- 
times four  feet  wide,  and  are  used  by  the  natives  as  boards 
for  various  purposes,  but  they  are  very  perishable. 

The  To  or  Sugar  Cane,  (Saccharum  officinarum,) 
grows  in  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  It  was  formerly  eaten  raw,  but  since  the  residence 
of  the  missionaries  amongst  them,  the  natives  have  learned 
the  mode  of  preparing  sugar  from  it. 

A  vast  number  of  useful  plants  and  roots  have 
been  introduced  by  the  missionaries,  such  as  vines, 
oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  tamarinds,  pine- apples,  &c. 
which  have  thriven  well.  Wheats,  from  some  caus^ 
hitherto  unaccounted  for,  will  not  grow  to  advantage ; 
but  a  sufficient  abundance  of  other  edible  vegetables, 
fruits,  and  roots,  are  almost  spontaneously  produced, 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  fastidious  epicures. 

"  Here  man,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  seemed  to  live 
only  for  enjoyment,  and  appeared  to  haA^e  been 
placed  in  circumstances  where  every  desire  was  satis- 
fied, and  where  it  might  be  imagined  even  the  appre- 
hension of  want  was  a  thing  unknown. 

"  Amid  the  unrestrained  enjoyment  of  a  bounty  so 
diversified  and  profuse,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  sup- 
pose, that  the  divine  Author  of  all  should  neither  be 
recognised  nor  acknowledged,  or  that  his  very  mer- 
cies should  foster  insensibihty,  and  alienate  the  hearts 
of  the  participants  of  his  bounty.  Such,  however, 
was  the  melancholy  fact,"  although 

The  soil,  untilled. 

Poured  forth  spontaneous  and  abundant  harvests  ; 
The  forests  cast  their  fruits,  in  husk  or  rind. 
Yielding  sweet  kernels  or  delicious  pulp. 
Smooth  oil,  cool  milk,  and  unfermehted  wine. 
In  rich  and  exquisite  variety  ; 
On  these  the  indolent  inhabitants 
Fed  without  care  or  forethought. 

[Part  II.  in  a  future  Number.] 
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POUT   OF   HANAROUROU. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  III.  The  Tides  of  Rivers. 
There  is  a  circumstance  connected  with  the  subject 
of  the  tides,  which  may  have  created  a  difficulty  in 
the  minds  of  some  of  our  readers.  When  we  speak 
of  a  tide-wave  advancing  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or  a 
hundred  miles  in  an  hour,  we  are  apt  at  once  to 
think  of  a  current  of  water  running  at  that  rate, 
whereas,  every  body  knows  that  it  is  a  very  strong 
tide  that  runs  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  A 
little  attention  will  show,  that  the  advance  of  the 
ridge  of  the  tide-wave  is  a  very  different  thing  from 
the  motion  of  a  current  in  the  water.  If  a  ship  were 
becalmed  at  the  entrance  of  the  English  channel,  she 
woTild  be  lifted  by  the  high-water  wave,  we  will 
suppose  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  fleet 
riding  at  anchor  in  the  Downs,  would  be  lifted  by 
the  very  same  tide-wave  at  twelve  o'clock  that  night ; 
the  wave  having  passed  all  the  way  up  the  channel, 
at  the  rate  of  about  fifty  miles  an  hour.  But  the 
motion  of  the  water  which  would  carry  the  first  ship 
along,  or  be  observed  as  the  rate  of  the  current  past 


the  ships  at  anchor,  would  probably  not  be  above  two 
miles  an  hour;  and  might  not  be  even  in  the  same 
direction  with  that  of  the  tide-wave. 

Any  person  may  easily  convince  himself  that  the 
motion  of  waves  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  with 
a  current  of  the  water  in  the  same  direction,  by 
throwing  any  light  substance  into  the  sea  a  little 
beyond  the  brealters,  or  into  a  piece  of  standing 
water,  the  surface  of  which  is  ruffled.  He  will  sec 
that  such  a  floating  body  rises  and  falls,  with  the 
motion  of  the  waves,  but  does  not  perceptibly  move 
towards  the  shore. 

A  field  of  corn  gives  another  very  good  instance 
of  waves,  without  any  advancing  motion  of  the  parts 
which  form  them.  We  may  see  the  waves  chase  one 
another  over  the  bending  tops  of  the  com  j  but  every 
ear  which  is  bent  down,  comes  back  to  its  first 
position.  i 

In  the  tides,  however,  there  is  usually  some  current 
occasioned  by  the  advance  of  the  tide-wave :  and 
this  current  is  stronger  in  places  where  the  sea  is 
shallowest,  or  in  funnel-shaped  channels,  such  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Severn,  or  of  other  large  rivers.  It 
must  be  carefully  observed,  however,  that  the  change 
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in  the  direction  of  this  current  is  quite  a  different 
thing  from  the  change  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
water. 

»i  The  nature  of  the  tide  in  large  rivers  will  be  easily 
understood,  after  what  has  been  said  (in  No.  II.,  p.  79,) 
respecting  the  tides  in  narrow  seas.  Whenever  the 
top  of  the  tide-wave  reaches  the  mouth  of  a  river,  it 
raises  the  water  there,  and  sends  an  undulation  vip 
the  river,  which  advances  with  greater  or  less  rapidity- 
according  to  circumstances,  checking  the  current, 
but  not  always  driving  it  back;  and  causing  high 
water  in  succession,  as  it  reaches  the  different  parts 
of  the  river.  The  tide-wave  advances  up  the  Thames 
at  about  twenty  miles  an  hour.  We  have  no  rivers 
in  England  which  are  long  enough  to  show  the  whole 
effect  of  the  tide-wave  in  its  progress  j  but  in  the 
great  rivers  of  America,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
world,  it  may  be  distinctly  traced.  Thus,  in  the 
i-iver  Delaware,  upon  which  the  town  of  Philadelphia 
is  built,  it  is  high  water  at  Philadelphia  at  the  same 
time  as  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  one  hundred 
and  forty  miles  distant :  and  about  half  way  down 
there  is  low  water  at  the  same  instant.  Again, 
when  it  is  high  water  at  the  middle  point,  it  is  low 
water  at  the  two  extremities.  The  surface  of  that 
part  of  the  river  which  lies  between  the  capes,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  and  the  city  of  Philadelphia, 
forms  a  long  wave,  the  distance  from  ridge  to  ridge 
being  one  hundred  and  forty  miles :  when  it  is  high 
water  at  Philadelphia  and  at  the  mouth,  the  wave 
has  the  position  represented  in  fig.  1,  in  which  p 
represents  Philadelphia  and  c  the  capes :  and,  wiieu 
it  is  low  water  at  the  same  points,  the  surface  has 
Fig.  1.  c 


P  High- water  mark. 


assumed  the  position  represented  in  fig.  2  :  the  water 
having  sunk  at  the  two  extremities,  and  risen  in  the 
middle. 


Fig.  2. 


In  rivers  of  very  great  length  there  may  be  several  of 
these  tide-waves  going  on  at  once,  causing  high  water 
at  every  ridge,  and  low  water  at  every  hollow  ;  and 
producing  the  different  variations  of  the  tide  at  the 
corresponding  points  of  each  wave,  in  the  manner 
represented  in  fig.  3. 


It  is,  therefore,  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that 
when  it  is  high  water,  for  instance,  at  London  Bridge, 
the  water  is  at  the  same  level  all  the  way  down  the 
river.  The  water  will  continue  to  rise  at  London 
Bridge  for  some  time  after  it  has  begun  to  sink  at 
Gravesendj  and  again  will  be  sinking  at  London 
Bridge  for  an  hour  after  the  water  has  begun  to  rise 
at  Gravesend. 

It  will  be  seen  also,  that,  although  the  water  is 
much  deeper,  at  any  place,  at  high  water  than  at  low 
water,  yet,  in  a  whole  river  of  great  extent  there  may 
not  be  much  more  water  at  one  time  than  at  another ; 
and  that  the  cvirrents  caused  by  the  tides  will,  upon 
the  whole,  act  as  much  one  way  as  another. 


On  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  near  where  an  opening 
has  been  lately  made  into  the  sea,  to  form  a  canal 
which  shall  be  navigable  for  ships  to  Norwich,  a 
circumstance  is  said  to  occur,  which  shows  very 
clearly  the  motion  of  the  tide-wave  up  the  channel 
of  a  river.  Upon  great  part  of  that  coast,  the  sea 
is  constantly  throwing  up  a  shingly  beach,  which 
stops  the  straight  course  of  the  rivers  into  the  sea, 
and  causes  them  to  run  along  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  sea  for  several  miles,  before  they  can  find  an 
outlet.  Such  a  river  runs  near  the 
coast  at  c,  where  its  mouth  origi- 
nally was :  but  it  is  there  turned  to 
the  southward  by  the  high  beach, 
and  really  enters  the  sea  at  m,  some 
miles  lower  down.  Now  it  is  high 
water  in  the  sea  at  a  when  the  tide- 
wave,  coming  from  the  north,  ar- 
rives there ;  it  is  high  water  at  m 
somewhat  later ;  but  it  is  not  high 
water  at  c,  in  the  river,  until  the 
tide-wave  from  m  has  been  propa- 
gated along  the  narrow  and  wind- 
ing bed  of  the  river  from  m  to  c. 
It  so  happens,  that  nearly  six  m 
hours  are  taken  up  in  the  progress 
of  the  tide-wave  from  a  round  m 
to  c  3  so  that  by  the  time  it  is  high 
water  at  c  in  the  river,  it  is  low 
water  in  the  sea  at  A,  only  a  few  yards  distant]  and, 
again,  when  it  is  low  water  at  c,  it  is  high  water  at  A. 

The  height  of  the  tides,  at  different  places,  depends 
upon  the  direction  and  form  of  the  coast,  and  other 
causes,  which  vary  with  almost  every  different  situa- 
tion. The  highest  tides  upon  the  coast  of  England 
occur  in  the  Severn,  where  the  tide-wave  comes  in, 
in  one  large  ridge,  accompanied  with  a  roaring  noise, 
and  with  such  violence  as  often  to  prove  destructive 
to  the  small  craft ;  it  rises  there  to  the  height  of 
forty  feet. 

The  reason  of  this  great  height  of  the  tide  is  easily 
seen.  The  mouth  of  the  Bristol  Channel  is  very 
wide,  and  opens  to  the  South-west,  so  as  to  receive 
the  tide-wave  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  the 
Channel  becomes  narrower  by  degrees,  and  near 
Chepstow  is  very  much  contracted ;  the  water  is, 
therefore,  heaped  up  at  the  upper  end  of  the  Channel, 
much  above  the  level  to  which  it  would  otherwise  rise. 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  action  of  the  moon 
upon  the  ocean  produces  the  constant  and  beneficial 
changes  in  the  waters  of  the  sea  and  of  rivers,  which 
are  called  tides.  The  action  of  the  sun  produces 
also  tides ;  but  the  effect  is  less,  since  the  sun  is  at  a 
much  greater  distance  from  the  earth  than  the  moon 
is.  The  influence  of  the  sun  is,  however,  very  sen- 
sible in  causing  the  spring  and  neap  tides.  When  the 
sun  and  moon  are  either  together,  or  directly  oppo- 
site to  each  other,  that  is  at  new  and  full  moon,  the 
tides  occasioned  by  each  happen  at  the  same  hour ; 
they  are,  therefore,  much  greater  than  ordinary,  or 
there  are  spring -tides.  But  when  the  moon  is  half- 
way between  these  two  positions,  or  at  the  quarters, 
if,  at  any  place,  it  would  be  high  water  by  the  action 
of  the  moon,  it  would  be  lota  water  by  the  action  of 
the  sun.  The  sinking  thus  occasioned  by  the  sun, 
takes  off  from  the  rising  caused  by  the  moon  ;  the 
tide,  therefore,  does  not  rise  so  high  as  the  average, 
or  there  are  neap-tides,  C. 


What  I  do,  thou  knowest  not  now ;  but  thou  shalt  know 
hereafter — is  the  unvaried  language  of  God  in  his  provi- 
dence. He  will  have  Credit  every  step.  He  will  not 
assign  reasons,  because  he  A^ill  exercise  faith, Cecil. 
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A  WORD  IN  SEASON. 
Some  years  ago,  a  young  man  of  social  temper  and 
affable  manners  was  travelling  by  one  of  the  stage- 
coaches. He  had  early  entered  into  the  military  life, 
had  seen  real  service,  and  evinced  by  his  deportment 
that  he  was  no  stranger  to  the  society  of  gentlemen. 
He  had,  however,  a  fault  too  common,  and  too 
absurd,  to  find  an  advocate  among  men  of  sense  j  he 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  swearing.  While  the 
horses  were  changing,  a  gentleman,  who  sat  on  the 
same  seat  with  him,  took  him  by  the  arm,  and 
requested  the  favour  of  his  company  in  a  short  walk. 
When  they  were  so  far  retired  as  not  to  be  overheard, 
his  fellow-traveller  observed,  "  Although  I  have  not 
the  honour  of  your  acquaintance,  I  perceive,  sir, 
that  your  feelings  are  those  of  a  gentleman ;  and  that 
nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  your  wishes  than 
giving  unnecessary  pain  to  one  of  your  company." 

The  young  officer  started,  and  replied,  "  Most  cer- 
tainly, sir;  I  hope  I  have  committed  no  offence  of 
that  sort !"  "  You  will  pardon  me,"  replied  the  other, 
"  for  pointing  out  an  instance  in  which  you  have  not 
altogether  avoided  it."  "  Sir,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  be 
much  j'our  debtor  for  so  friendly  an  act;  for,  upon 
my  honour,  I  cannot  conjecture  in  what  I  have 
transgressed."  "  If  you,  sir,"  continued  the  gentleman, 
"  had  a  dear  friend,  to  whom  you  were  under 
unspeakable  obligations,  should  you  not  be  deeply 
wounded  by  any  disrespect  to  him,  or  even  by  hearing 
his  name  introduced  and  used  with  a  frequency  of 
repetition  and  a  levity  of  air  incompatible  with  the 
regard  due  to  his  character?"  "Undoubtedly,  and  I 
should  not  permit  it;  but  I  know  not  that  I  am 
chargeable  with  indecorum  to  any  of  your  friends." 
"  Sir,  my  God  is  my  best  friend,  to  whom  I  am 
under  infinite  obligations.  I  think  you  must  recollect 
that  you  have  frequently,  since  we  commenced  our 
journey,  taken  His  name  in  vain.  This  has  given  to 
me  heartfelt  pain."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  j'oung  man, 
with  a  very  ingenuous  emphasis,  "  I  have  done 
•wrong.  I  confess  the  impropriety.  I  am  ashamed 
of  a  practice,  which  I  am  sensible  has  no  excuse; 
but  I  have  imperceptibly  fallen  into  it;  and  I  really 
make  use  of  oaths  without  being  conscious  that  I  do 
so.  I  will  endeavour  to  abstain  from  it  in  future, 
and  as  you  sit  next  to  me  on  the  coach,  I  shall  thank 
you  to  touch  my  elbow  as  often  as  I  trespass." 

This  was  agreed  upon.  The  horn  sounded,  and 
the  travellers  resumed  their  places.  In  the  space  of 
four  or  five  miles,  the  officer's  elbow  was  jogged 
every  few  seconds.  He  always  coloured,  but  bowed, 
and  received  the  hint  without  the  least  symptom  of 
displeasure,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  so  mastered  his 
t)ropensity  to  swearing,  that  not  an  oath  was  heard 
irom  his  lips  during  the  remaining,  which  was  the 
greater,  part  of  the  journey.  H.  W. 


CoMMOif  happiness  is  sustained,  not  by  great  exertions, 
which  are  in  the  power  of  a  few,  and  happen  rarely  even 
to  them,  but  by  great  numbers  doing  every  one  a  little, 
every  one  something  in  his  particular  province,  to  his  par- 
ticular neighbourhood.  This  is  the  way  in  Avhich  Provi- 
dence intended  society  to  be  carried  on,  and  beneficence  to 
be  exercised. Paley 


There  is  small  chance  of  truth  at  the  goal,  where  there  is 
not  a  child-like  humility  at  the  starting-post. Coleridge. 

The  bark  of  a  tree  contains  an  oily  juice,  which,  when  it  is 
in  greater  plenty  than  can  be  exhaled  by  the  sun,  renders 
the  plant  evergreen.  Such  is  the  state  of  the  man  whose 
virtue  is  proof  against  the  scorching  heats  of  temptation 
and  persecution :  he  is  "  like  a  green  olive  tree,"  in  the 

courts  of  the   temple  ;    "  his    lea^   shall  not  wither." 

Bishop  Hornk. 


DIVISION  OF  LABOUR  IN  MANUFACTURES. 
The  greatest  improvement  in  the  productive  powers 
of  labour,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  skill  with  which 
it  is  any  where  directed,  or  applied,  seem  to  have 
been  the  effects  of  the  division  of  labour;  which 
effects,  in  the  business  of  society,  will  be  better  un- 
derstood by  considering  how  it  operates  in  some 
particular  manufactures. 

It  is  commonly  supposed  that  the  division  of  lahovr 
is  carried  furthest  in  some  trifling  manufactures, 
which  is  an  error  probably  founded  upon  this  cir- 
cumstance ;  that  the  number  of  workmen,  in  every 
branch  of  these  manufactures,  being  small,  may  be 
collected  in  the  same  factory,  and  placed  at  once 
under  the  view  of  the  spectator;  whereas  in  those 
manufactures  destined  to  supply  the  great  wants  of 
the  people,  we  can  seldom  see  at  once  more  than 
those  emploj-ed  in  one  single  branch :  therefore  the 
division  may  be  greater,  and  yet  not  so  obvious.  Take 
an  example  of  the  division  of  labour;  a  person  unac- 
quainted with  the  business  of  pin-malting,  could 
scarcely  make  a  single  pin  a  day;  but,  by  dividing  the 
business  into  various  branches,  which  are  now  distinct 
trades,  each  person  may  be  considered  as  making 
4800  pins  a  day. 

In  everj'^  other  manufacture  the  effects  of  the 
division  of  labour  are  similar  to  what  they  are  in  this, 
though  they  may  not  be  reducible  to  so  great  sim- 
plicity :  hence  the  increase  of  the  productive  powers 
of  labotir ;  the  advantages  of  Avhich  have  caused  the 
separation  of  different  employments.  This  separatson 
is  carried  furthest  in  countries  most  improved :  what 
is  the  work  of  one  man  in  a  rude  state  of  society  lieing 
generally  that  of  several  iu  an  improved  one.  Hence 
the  different  trades  in  the  woollen  and  linen  manu- 
factures, from  the  growers  of  the  wool  or  flax,  to  the 
dressers  of  the  cloth. 

Agriculture  does  not  admit  of  so  many  subdivisions 
of  labour  as  manufactures :  the  different  sorts  of 
labour,  in  the  former,  returning  with  seasons,  no  man 
can  be  constantly  employed  in  any  one  of  them; 
hence  its  unimproved  state,  in  all  countries,  compared 
with  manufactures.  In  agriculture,  the  labour  of 
the  7-ick  country  is  not  always  much  more  productive 
than  that  of  the  poor.  The  corn  of  Poland  is 
generally  as  good,  and  as  cheap,  as  that  of  England, 
notwithstanding  the  improved  state  of  the  latter. 
But  in  manufactures,  Poland  can  pretend  to  no  such 
competition. 

The  increase  in  the  quantity  of  work,  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  division  of  labour,  the  sam.e 
number  of  people  are  capable  of  performing,  is 
owing  to  three  different  circumstances. 

1.  To  the  increase  of  dexterity  in  every  particular 
workman,  by  reducing  every  man's  business  to  one 
simple  operation,  and  by  making  this  operation  the 
sole  employment  of  his  life.  A  common  smith,  un- 
accustomed to  making  of  nails,  cannot  make  more 
than  two  or  three  hundred  nails  a-daj';  whereas 
lads,  under  twenty  j-ears  of  age,  who  never  exercised 
any  other  trade  but  that  of  making  nails,  can  make 
2300  nails  in  a  day.  Neither  is  this  one  of  the  sim- 
plest operations,  and  of  coui'se  not  one  where  the 
dexterity  of  the  v/orkman  is  the  greatest. 

2.  To  the  saving  of  the  time  which  is  commonly 
lost  in  passing  from  one  species  of  work  to  another. 
It  is  impossible  to  pass  very  quickly  from  one  kind  of 
work  to  another.  A  country  weaver,  who  cultivates 
a  small  farm,  must  lose  a  deal  of  time  in  passing 
from  the  loom  to  the  field.  A  man  commonly  saun- 
ters a  little  in  turning  his  hand  from  one  employment 
to  another;  and  when  he  flrst  begins  the  new  work, 
it  is  seldom  with  spirit  ■    hence  the  habit  of  indolent 
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careless  application  acquired  by  every  counlry  work- 
man, who  is  obliged  to  change  his  tools  and  work 
every  half  hour. 

3.  Labour  is  much  abridged  by  the  application  of 
pi'oper  machinery.  The  invention  of  those  machines, 
by  which  labour  is  so  much  facilitated  and  abridged, 
seems  to  have  been  owing  to  the  division  of  labour: 
for  men  are  likely  to  discover  the  readier  methods  of 
attaining  any  object,  when  their  whole  attention  is 
directed  towards  that  single  object.  It  is  natural 
also,  that  out  of  many  workmen  employed  in  each 
branch  of  labour,  some  one  or  other  should  find  the 
readiest  method  of  performing  their  own  particular 
work.  It  is  a  fact,  that  a  great  part  of  the  machines 
used  in  those  manufactures  in  which  labour  is  most 
subdivided,  were  the  inventions  of  common  workmen. 
In  steam-engines,  one  of  the  greatest  improvements 
was  discovered  by  a  boy  who  wanted  to  save  his 
labour.  Many  improvements  in  machinery  have 
been  made  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  makers  of  ma- 
chines J  and  not  a  few  by  philosophers,  or  men  of 
speculation;  whose  trade  is  tiot  to  do  any  thing,  but  to 
observe  every  thing.  Philosophy,  like  other  employ- 
ments, is  not  only  a  trade,  but  is  subdivided  into 
several  classes,  which,  as  in  every  other  business, 
improves  dexterity,  and  saves  time. 

It  is  the  great  multiplication  of  the  productions  of 
the  different  arts,  in  consequence  of  the  division  of 
labour,  which  occasions,  in  a  well-regulated  society, 
that  universal  opulence  which  extends  itself  to  the 
lowest  ranks  of  the  people. 

Observe  the  accommodation  of  the  artificer,  or 
day-labourer,  in  a  civilized  and  thriving  state,  and 
you  will  perceive  that  the  number  of  people  employed 
in  procuring  him  accommodation  exceeds  all  compu- 
tation. What  a  variety  of  labour  is  necessary  to 
produce  the  tools  of  the  meanest  workman;  the 
shears,  for  instance,  with  which  the  shepherd  clips 
the  wool!  We  might  examine  also  his  dress,  or 
furniture;  reflect  on  the  different  hands  employed 
in  preparing  his  bread,  and  his  beer,  the  glass,  the 
window  which  lets  in  the  light,  and  keeps  out  the 
wind  and  the  rain;  and  it  will  appear,  that  without 
the  assistance  of  many  thousands,  the  very  meanest 
person  in  a  civilized  country  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated, in  what  is  falsely  called  an  easy  and  simple 
manner. Wealth  of  Nations. 


What  an  immense  workman  is  God!  in  miniature  as  well 
as  in  the  great.  With  the  one  hand,  perhaps,  he  is  making 
a  ring  of  one  hundred  thousand  miles  in  diameter,  to 
revolve  round  a  planet  like  Saturn,  and  with  the  other  is 
forming  a  tooth  in  the  ray  of  the  feather  of  a  Humming- 
bird, or  a  point  in  the  claw  of  the  foot  of  a  microscopic 
insect.  When  he  works  in  miniature,  every  thing  is  gilded, 
polished,  and  perfect,  but  whatever  is  made  by  human  art, 
as  a  needle,  &c.,  when  viewed  by  a  microscope,  appears 
rough,  and  coarse,  and  bungling. Bishop  Law. 


A  Pagan  moralist  hath  represented  the  folly  of  an  attach- 
ment to  this  world,  almost  as  strongly  as  a  Christian  could 
express  it.  "  Thou  art  a  passenger,"  says  he,  "  and  thy 
ship  hath  put  into  a  harbour  for  a  few  hours.  The  tide  and 
the  wind  serve,  and  the  pilot  calls  thee  to  depart,  and  thou 
art  amusing  thyself,  and  gathering  shells  and  pebbles  on 
the  shore,  till  they  set  sail  without  thee."  So  is  eveiy 
Christian,  who,  being  upon  his  voyage  to  a  happy  eternity, 
delays,  and  loiters,  and  thinks,  and  acts,  as  if  he  were  to 
dwell  here  for  ever. Jortin. 


The  friendship  of  high  and  sanctified  spirits,  loses  nothing 
by  death  but  its  alloy ;  failings  disappear,  and  the  virtues 
of  those,  whose  "  faces  we  shall  behold  no  more,"  appear 
greater  and  more  sacred  when  beheld  through  the  shades 
of  the  sepulchre, — Robert  Hall. 


NIGHT 

Night  is  the  time  for  rest; 

How  sweet  when  labours  close, 
I'o  gather  round  an  aching  breast 

The  curtain  of  repose; 
Stretch  the  tired  limbs,  and  lay  the  head 
Upon  our  own  delightful  bed  ! 
Night  is  the  time  for  dreams  ; 

The  gay  romance  of  life, 
When  truth  that  is,  and  truth  that  seems, 

Blend  in  fantastic  strife  ; 
Ah  !  visions  less  beguiling  far 
Than  waking  dreams  by  daylight  are  ! 
Night  is  the  time  for  toil ; 

To  plough  the  classic  field, 
Intent  to  find  the  buried  spoil 

Its  wealthy  furrows  yield , 
Till  all  is  ours  that  sages  taught. 
That  poets  sang,  or  heroes  wrought. 
Night  is  the  time  to  weep  ; 

To  wet  with  unseen  tears 
Those  graves  of  memory  where  sleep 

The  joys  of  other  years  ; 
Hopes  that  were  angels  in  their  birth, 
But  perished  young,  like  things  on  earth! 
Night  is  the  time  to  watch ; 

On  Ocean's  dark  expanse. 
To  hail  the  Pleiades,  or  catch 

The  full  Moon's  earliest  glance, 
That  brings  unto  the  home-sick  mind 
All  we  have  loved  and  left  behind. 
Night  is  the  time  for  care  ; 

Brooding  on  hours  mis-spent, 
To  see  the  spectre  of  Despair 

Come  to  our  lonely  tent ; 
Like  Brutus  'midst  his  slumbering  host. 
Startled  by  Caesar's  stalwart  ghost. 
Night  is  the  time  to  muse  ! 

Then  from  the  eye  the  soul 
Takes  fhght,  and  with  expanding  views 

Beyond  the  starry  pole. 
Descries  athwart  the  abyss  of  night 
The  dawn  of  uncreated  hght. 
Night  is  the  time  to  pi-ay  ; 

Our  Saviour  oft  withdrew 
To  desert  mountains  far  away. 

So  will  his  followers  do  ; 
Steal  from  the  throng  to  haunts  untrod. 
And  hold  communion  there  with  God. 
N  ight  is  the  time  for  death ; 

When  all  around  is  peace, 
Calmly  to  yield  the  weaiy  breath 

From  sin  and  suffering  cease ; 
Think  of  Heaven's  bliss,  and  give  the  sign 
To  parting  friends — such  death  be  mine  ! 

James  Montgomery. 


THE  LAND-CRAB.     (Cancer  ruricolaj. 

The  Land-Crab  is  a  native  of  the  Bahama  Islands, 
where  it  is  found  in  immense  numbers.  The  habits 
of  this  animal  are  unlike  those  of  the  rest  of  its 
class,   and  highly  curious   in  themselves. 

Land-crabs  do  not,  like  most  other  crustaceous 
animals,  live  near  salt  water,  but  take  up  their  abode 
for  the  greatest  part  of  the  year  in  holes  in  the 
ground,  hollow  trunks  of  trees,  and  other  places  of 
the  same  description,  and  inhabit  the  mountainous 
districts  of  the  islands,  many  miles  from  the  sea- 
shore; but  although  they  make  these  places  their 
usual  haunt,  it  is  necessary  for  them,  once  a  year,  to 
repair  to  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of  depositing  their 
spawn.  They  prepare  for  their  annual  migration  about 
the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  having  mustered  in 
immense  numbers,  the  procession  sets  forward  with 
all  the  regularity  of  an  army,  under  the  guidance  of 
an  experienced  commander. 

Their  destination  being  the  sea,  they  instinctively 
move  in  a  direct  line  to  the  nearest  coast :  no  obstacle 
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which  they  can  possibly  surmount  will  induce  them 
to  turn  from  their  course,  for  if  even  a  house  stands 
in  their  way,  they  endeavour  to  scale  its  walls,  in 
which  they  sometimes  succeed ;  and  should  a  window 
remain  open,  they  are  not  unlikely  to  direct  their 
march  over  the  bed  of  some  heedless  sleeper.  If, 
however,  a  large  river  crosses  their  track,  they  conti- 
nue to  follow  its  course  without  attempting  to  cross  it. 


THE    LAND    CRAB. 


It  is  said,  that  they  are  commonly  divided  into 
three  battalions,  of  which  the  first  consists  of  the 
strongest  and  boldest  males,  who,  like  pioneers, 
march  forward  to  clear  the  route.  They  are  often 
obliged  to  halt  for  want  of  rain,  and  go  into  the 
most  convenient  encampment  till  the  weather 
changes.  The  main  body  consists  of  females,  who 
never  leave  the  moimtains  till  the  rain  has  set  in 
for  some  time  3  they  then  descend  in  regular  order, 
formed  into  columns  of  the  breadth  of  fifty  paces 
and  three  miles  in  depth,  and  so  close  that  they 
almost  cover  the  ground.  Three  or  four  daj's  after 
this,  the  rear  guard  follows;  a  straggling  undis- 
ciplined tribe,  consisting  of  males  and  females,  but 
neither  so  robust  or  vigorous  as  the  former  parties. 
The  night  is  their  chief  time  of  proceeding.  When 
terrified  they  march  back  in  a  confused  manner, 
holding  up  their  nippers  and  clattering  them  loudly, 
to  intimidate  their  enemies.  Their  general  food 
consists  of  vegetables ;  but  if  any  of  their  companions 
should  become  maimed,  and  unable  to  proceed,  they 
are  greedily  devoured  by  the  rest. 

After  a  march  of  two,  and  sometimes  three 
months,  in  this  manner,  they  arrive  at  their  destined 
spot  on  the  sea-coast ;  they  immediately  enter  the 
water,  and  after  the  waves  have  washed  over  them 
several  times,  retire  to  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  other 
hiding-places,  where  they  remain  until  the  period  of 
spawning.  They  then  once  more  seek  the  water, 
and  shaking  off  their  eggs,  leave  them  to  the  chance 
of  being  hatched,  or  devoured  by  tribes  of  hungry 
fish,  who  have  already  repaired  to  the  spot  in  count- 
less shoals,  in  expectation  of  their  annual  treat. 
The  eggs  that  escape  are  hatched  under  the  sand ; 
and,  soon  after,  millions  at  a  time  of  the  little  crabs 
are  seen  quitting  the  shore,  and  slowly  travelling  up 
to  the  mountains.  The  old  ones,  however,  are  not 
so  active  to  return  :  they  have  become  so  feeble  and 
and  lean,  that  they  can  hardly  crawl  about.  Most 
of  them,  therefore,  are  obliged  to  continue  in  the 
flat  parts  of  the  country  till  they  recover ;  making 
holes  in  the  earth,  into  which  they  creep,  and  cover 
themselves  up  with  leaves  and  dirt :  here  they  throw 
off  their  old  shells,  which  they  leave  behind  them, 
nearly  whole.  At  this  time  they  are  quite  naked, 
and  continue  almost  without  motion  for  about  six 
days  during  which  time  they  become  so  fat,  as  to 


be  considered  delicious  food.  In  about  six  weeks, 
the  new  shell  has  become  tolerably  hard,  and  the 
creatures  may  be  seen  slowly  returning  to  their  moun- 
tain-haunts. In  some  of  the  sugar-islands,  it  is  said 
they  form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food  of 
the  negroes,  who  are  extremely  dexterous  in  their 
mode  of  seizing  them,  so  as  to  avoid  their  nippers. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
MONDAY,  23rd. 
AuTi'MNAL  QuAnTER  begins  ;  the  Sun  enters  the  sign  Libra. 
768  Pepin,  founder  of  the  Carlovingian  race,  died;  he  was  the  first 

regularly  consecrated  King  of  France. 
1803  Agra  and  Delhi  taken  bv  the  British. 
TUESDAY,  24th. 
1640  Charles  I.  convoked  the  Parliament  by  which  he  was  even- 
tually dethroned. 

WEDNESDAY,  25th. 
1492  Columbus  sailed  from  Cadiz  on  his  second  voyage  of  discovery. 

THURSDAY,  26th. 
St.  Cyphian,  Bishop  of  Carthage,  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  Caecilius,  and  became  highly  eminent,  both  as  a  preacher  and 
writer.  In  the  persecution  under  Decius  he  was  proscribed,  but 
saved  himself  by  flight ;  he  also  escaped  infection  during  the  plague 
which  raged  in  Carthage,  though  he  exposed  himself  constantly  to 
it  by  a  diligent  attention  on  the  sick.  He  was  banished  by  A'alerian, 
but  recalled,  and  condemned  to  death,  by  Galerius  Maximus,  Pro- 
consul of  Africa,  in  258.  His  works  remain,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Dr.  IMarshali. 

1529  Vienna  besieged  by  the  Turks  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent. 
He  was  the  first  Ottoman  prince  who  penetrated  so  far  into 
the  heart  of  Europe. 
1777  General  Howe,  with  the  British  troops,  entered  Philadelphia, 
the  American  congress  having  removed  to  Lancaster. 
PRIDAY,  27th. 
1087  TFi/Ziam  Rufus  crowned  at  Westminster. 
1136  Battle  of  Tinchebray,  in  which  Robert,  eldest  son  of  William 
the    Conqueror,  wels    defeated    and    taken   prisoner  by  his 
brother,  Henry  II.  of  England,  who  kept  him  confined  the 
remainder  of  his  life. 
1590  Urban  VII.  died  at  Home,  having  enjoyed  the  Pontificate 

but  twelve  days. 
1729  Fire  at  Constantinople,  in  which  12,000  houses  were  consumed, 
and  more  than  7000  human  beings  perished. 

SUNDAY,  29th 
Seventeenth  Sundav  after  Trinity. 
Michaelmas  Day. — The  Festival  of  St.  Michael  and  All  Angels 
was  instituted  in  the  year  487,  to  commemorate  the  ministry  of  these 
Holy  Angels,  the  messengers  of  good-will  toioards  men. 

At  the  Reformation,  though  the  worship  of  angels  was  expressly 
condemned  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  this  festival  was  pre- 
served, but  restrained  to  its  original  intent,  of  returning  thanks  to 
God,  who,  (to  use  the  words  of  the  Collect  for  the  day,)  "  has  con- 
stituted the  service  of  men  and  angels  in  a  wonderful  order,"  and  to 
pray  that  they  may  be  appointed  to  succour  and  defend  us  on  earth 
as  they  do  constantly  serve  God  in  heaven. 

Michaelmas  is  the  third  quarter,  or  term,  for  the  payment  of  rents, 
&c.,  and  stands  in  the  place  of  Martinmas,  the  old  or  cross  quarter  ; 
and  the  custom  of  entertaining  those  who  came  to  pay  rent  with  a 
fat  goose  was  transferred  to  it 

1560  Died,  at  Stockholm,  aged  seventy,  Gitstavus  Vasa,  the  deli- 
verer of  his  country  from  the  Danish  yoke. 
1613  The  New  River,  planned  and  executed  by  Sir  Hugh  Myd- 

delton,  completed. 
1827  Captain    Parry,    from    his    arctic   expedition,   and    Captain 
Iranklin,  from  a  voyage  of  discovery  in  North  America, 
arrived  at  the  Admiralty  within  an  hour  of  each  other. 


The  diffusion  of  seeds  over  the  face  of  the  earth  is  accom- 
plished by  means  very  wonderful,  and  is  jmong  the  many 
proofs  of  the  wisdom  of  God.  Such  seeds  as  are  hea\y, 
and  immoveable  by  more  obvious  means,  such  as  the 
stones  and  seeds  of  fruits,  are  commonly  swallowed  both 
by  birds  and  beasts,  and  conveyed  in  their  stomachs 
whithersoever  they  rove  ;  and  are  ultimately  planted,  not 
only  in  the  neighbouring  fields  and  countries,  but  also  in 
more  distant  regions.  Others,  of  considerable  weight,, 
are  lodged  permanently  in  a  large  and  light  busk,  which, 
together  with  the  seed  contained  in  it,  is  easily  separated 
after  the  seed  has  become  ripe,  and  blown  by  the  wind  over 
extensive  tracts.  Othei.5  still  are  winged  and  feathered  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  wafted  in  the  breeze,  and 
spread  through  all  the  surrounding  country.  A  young 
gentleman  once,  in  my  presence,  examining  a  seed  of  a 
particular  kind  of  grass,  and  finding  a  beautiful  feather 
thus  adhering  to  it,  was  so  stnick  with  this  contrivance 
for  the  dispersion  of  such  seeds  over  the  earth,  that  he 
exclaimed,  "  the  man  must  be  a  brute,  who  does  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  a  God." Dwight. 
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THE  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOlfRT. 

AFTEtt  tilfe  expirdtioti  of  d  t^tce  -^ritli  France,  Hfenry 
the  Fifth  detefmiiled,  witH  the  advice  of  his  Cottncil, 
to  prosecute  his  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  that 
kingdom,  hy  virtue  of  his  descent  from  Isabella, 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  He  'Was,  at  this  period, 
in  the  twenty- seventh  year  of  his  age,  and  the  third 
of  his  reign.  Grave  and  gentle  in  his  deportment,  he 
mingled  a  becoming  affability  with  the  dignity  which 
belonged  to  his  rank ;  and  the  impartiality  with  which 
he  administered  justice  to  the  lowest  as  well  as  the 
highest  of  his  subjects,  endeared  him  to  all  classes. 
His  piety  was  sincere ;  and  his  attention  to  devo- 
tional exercises   constant  and  fervent. 

Henry  sailed  from  Southampton  with  a  fleet  of 
1600  ships,  on  the  19th  of  August,  1415,  and  landed 
at  Havre  de  Grace,  in  Normandy,  on  the  21st.  His 
army  consisted  of  36,000  men  ;  6000  of  whom  were 
cavalry,  23,000  archers,  and  the  remainder  cannon- 
iers,  pioneers,  waggoners,  suttlers,  &c.  They  were 
armed  with  bows,  battle-axes,  swords,  and  maces  or 
malls  ;    and  the  horsemen,  in  armour,  had  lances. 

His  first  attempt  was  upon  Harfleur,  a  fortified 
town  in  Normandy,  of  considerable  strength ;  it 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  but  capitulated  after  a 
short  siege.  Having  secured  his  conquest  by  expelling 
the  native  inhabitants,  and  planting  an  English  colony 
in  their  stead,  the  king  challenged  the  Dauphin  of 
France  to  single  combat,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
that  prince  returned  any  answer  to  the  challenge. 

Soon  after  the  surrender  of  Harfleur,  the  dysentery 
broke  out  in  the  English  army,  and  made  such  havoc 
among  the  troops,  that  not  more  than  a  fourth  part 
were  able  to  bear  arms.  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  and 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  died  of  it ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  and  many  ofticefs  of 
distinction,  were  obliged  to  return  to  England,  ac- 
companied with  about  10,000  of  the  troops,  '«?hich, 
with  those  that  had  already  fallen,  reduced  the  army 
to  about  20,000  men. 

The  King  of  France  was  not  idle  during  these 
operations.  He  issued  proclamations,  calling  upoh 
his  nobles  to  collect  their  vassals  and  repair  to  his 
standard  The  prospect  of  this  armament,  the  bad 
state  of  his  troops,  and  the  approach  of  winter,  con- 
curred to  induce  Henry  to  think  of  retreating ;  he 
resolved,  however,  not  to  re-embark  at  Havre,  btlt 
at  Calais,  lest  his  retreat  should  appear  too  nihch 
like  a  flight.  Leaving,  therefore,  3000  men  as  a 
garrison  at  Harfleur ;  he  set  out  for  Calais,  a  most 
difficult  and  dangerous  undertaking  j  for  the  French 
had  broken  down  the  bridges,  cut  up  the  roads,  and 
destroj^ed,  or  removed  into  the  fortified  places,  all  the 
provisions  and  forage  in  their  line  of  march. 

On  arriving  at  the  Somme,  Henry  found  it  ren- 
dered impracticable  by  sharp  stakes  fixed  in  the  river. 
All  the  bridges  were  destroyed,  and  the  fords  guarded 
by  troops,  intrenched  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
dysentery  still  preyed  upon  his  army,  and,  to  com- 
plete their  misfortunes,  the  king  of  France  sent 
forward  a  reinforcement  of  14,000  men,  and  the 
flower  and  chivalry  of  France  flocked  to  the  Royal 
Standard.  A  council  of  war  was  held  at  Roiien, 
consisting  of  the  chief  nobles  of  France,  at  which  it 
was  resolved  to  give  the  English  battle ;  but  being 
confident  of  victory,  it  was  determined  to  allow  them 
to  pass  the  Somme,  and  to  arrest  their  progress  on 
the  road  to  Calais. 

King  Henry,  with  his  army,  at  length  passed  the 
river ;  and  soon  after  he  had  effected  the  passage, 
three  Heralds  arrived  at  his  camp  from  the  French 
Princes,  offering  him  battle,  and  leaving  him  to  choose 
the  time  and  place.     Henry's  reply  was   as  follows. 


"  Mine  intent  is  to  do  as  it  pleases  God.  I  will  hot 
seek  your  master  at  this  time,  btit  if  he  or  his  Seek 
nle,  I  will  meet  with  them,  God  willing.  If  any  of 
your  nation  once  attempt  to  stop  me  on  my  march 
now  to  Calais,  at  their  jeopardy  be  it ;  and  yet  wish 
I  not  any  of  you  so  unadvised  as  to  be  the  occasion 
that  /  dije  your  tawny  ground  with  your  red  blood.'" 

Finding,  however,  that  it  was  not  possible  to  avoid 
fighting,  Henry  resolved  to  prepare  for  battle,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  the  French  generals  sent  him 
word  by  a  herald,  that  on  the  Friday  following  they 
would  give  him  battle. 

During  the  three  days  previous  to  the  battle,  Henry 
occupied  himself  in  mingling  with  his  troops,  stimu- 
lating their  courage  by  the  promise  of  rewards  and 
honours,  and  reminding  them  of  the  glory  obtained  by 
their  ancestors  at  the  famous  battles  of  Cressy  and 
Poictiers.  Such  was  the  effect  of  his  exertions,  that 
both  officers  and  soldiers,  far  from  dreading  the  ap- 
proaching conflict,  were  eager  to  engage.  The  day 
before  the  battle,  David  Gam,  a  Welch  captain,  having 
been  sent  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy,  gallantly  re- 
ported, "  There  are  enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to 
be  taken  prisoners,  and  enough  to  run  away." 

The  disparity  between  the  two  armies,  indeed, 
might  well  have  appalled  the  bravest  hearts.  From 
the  best  accounts  extant,  French  as  well  as  English, 
the  French  army  amounted  to  150,000  men,  60,000 
of  whom  were  horsemen,  clad  in  complete  armour, 
all  well  armed,  well  clothed,  and  well  fed  ;  suffering 
ho  privations,  on  their  own  ground,  and  at  liberty 
to  fight  in  the  most  advantageous  situation.  This 
army  was  commanded  by  almost  all  the  princes  and 
nobles  of  France,  and  a  vast  proportion  of  the  troops 
were  men  of  quaUty.  So  certain  were  they  of  vic- 
tory, that  they  spent  the  night  before  the  battle  in 
rejoicing,  the  officers  arranging  how  to  divide  the 
spoil,  and  the  soldiers  playing  at  dice  for  the  pri- 
soners. Some  of  the  princes  had  procured  a  sort  of 
chariot,  to  convey  their  royal  captive,  the  king  of 
England,  in  triumph  to  Paris  ;  and  orders  were  sent 
to  the  different  towns,  to  make  large  preparations  to 
celebrate  a  glorious  victory  over  the  English. 

The  English  army,  on  the  contrary,  consisted,  at 
the  utmost,  of  15,000  men,  of  whom  only  2000  were 
horse.  Nearly  all  were  affected,  in  some  degree,  with 
the  dysentery,  which  inconvenienced  them  so  miich, 
that  they  actually  fought  naked  from  the  waist  down- 
wards.  They  were  harassed  with  a  tedious  march, 
in  bad  weather,  destitute  of  provisions,  and  barely 
clothyj.  HoUinshed  describes  their  condition  in  the 
followmg  quaint  but  forcible  language.  "  Rest  could 
they  none  take,  their  enemies  with  alarms  did  so  in- 
fest them ;  daily  it  rained,  and  nightly  it  freezed ;  of 
fuel  there  Was  great  scarcity,  of  fluxes  plenty,  money 
enough,  but  wares  fOr  their  relief  to  bestow  it  had 
they  none,  &c."  So  far  were  they  frorn  entertaining 
sanguine  expectations  of  the  victory,  that  they  spent 
the  evening  previous  to  the  battle,  "  in  making  their 
peace  with  God,  by  confessing  their  sins,  taking  the 
sacrament,  and  other  acts  of  devotion,  as  men  who 
looked  for  cejrtain  death  on  the  hiorrow." 

On  the  25th  of  October,  the  day  appointed  for 
the  conflict,  the  two  arUiies  were  drawn  up  as  soon 
as  it  was  light.  Tbe  Constable  d'Albret  committed 
on  this  occasion,  one  of  those  blunders  which  ap- 
pear the  result  of  infatuation.  In  taking  up  his 
position,  he  chose  a  narrow  piece  of  ground,  flanked 
on  one  side  by  a  riviilet,  and  on  the  other  by  a 
large  wood,  thereby  sacrificing  all  the  advantages 
which  the  superiority  of  numbers,  especially  in 
cavalry,  could  give  him.  Fie  divided  his  army  into 
three  bodies,  the  first  of  which  he  commanded  him- 
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self.  This  line  consisted  of  8000  horse,  4000  archers, 
and  1500  crossbow-men:  they  were  flanked  by  1200 
men  on  each  side,  with  a  flying  reserve  of  800  men, 
ready  to  direct  their  operations  to  any  point  where 
they  might  be  wanted.  In  the  front  were  placed  2400 
horsemen,  all,  men  and  horses,  clad  in  a  lobster-like 
armour,  to  repel  the  English  archers  on  the  first 
attack.  The  second  line  was  commanded  by  the  Duke 
of  Alenc^'on,  and  the  third  by  the  Earl  of  Merle. 

His  arrangements  being  completed,  the  Constable 
made  a  pompous  speech  to  his  army,  in  which, 
after  describing  the  mighty  force  of  this  great  arma- 
ment, and  their  certainty  of  victory,  he  goes  on  to 
say,  "  And  on  the  other  side,  see  a  small  handful 
of  poor  English,  who  by  reason  that  their  victuals 
is  consumed  and  spent,  are  by  deadly  famine  sorely 
weakened,  consumed,  and  almost  without  spirits ; 
for  their  force  is  clearly  abated,  and  their  strength 
utterly  decayed,  so  that  ere  the  battle  shall  join, 
they  shall  for  very  feebleness  be  vanquished  and 
overcome,  and  instead  of  men  you  shall  fight  with 
shadows.  For  you  must  know,  that  keep  an  Eng- 
lishman one  month  from  his  warm  bed,  fat  beef,  and 
stale  drink,  and  let  him  that  season  taste  cold  and 
suffer  hunger,  you  then  shall- see  his  courage  abated, 
and  his  body  wax  lean  and  bare.  Such  courage  is 
in  Englishmen  when  fair  w-eather  and  victuals 
follow  them,  and  such  weakness  when  famine  and 
cold  trouble  them." 

When  Henry  perceived  how  the  French  were  drawn 
np,  he  secretly  detached  a  body  of  400  lancers  to 
post  themselves  out  of  sight,  behind  the  wood  on 
the  left  of  the  field  of  battle.  He  also  lodged  200 
archers  on  a  low  meadow  on  the  right,  fenced  with 
bushes,  and  separated  from  the  field  by  a  wide  ditch. 
Then  drawing  up  his  army,  he  could  make  but  two 
feeble  lines,  on  account  of  the  small  number  of  his 
troops.  Edward,  Duke  of  York,  commanded  the  first  j 
the  king  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  second ;  and 
the  rear,  consisting  of  archers,  and  such  as  were 
armed  with  spears,  halberds,  and  bills,  was  led  by 
Thomas  Beaufort,  Earl  of  Dorset,  afterwards  created 
Duke  of  Exeter. 

Riding  along  the  front  of  his  army  with  a  golden 
crown  upon  his  helmet  for  a  crest,  and  four  royal 
standards  near  him,  and  several  noble  steeds  richly 
caparisoned,  but  without  riders,  in  his  rear,  Henry 
addressed  a  short  but  animated  speech  to  his  men, 
exhorting  them  not  to  fear  a  multitude  of  raw  and 
undisciplined  soldiers.  "Victory,"  said  he,  "  de- 
pendeth  not  on  numbers  but  on  bravery,  and,  above 
all,  on  God's  help !  in  which  I  charge  you  to  place 
all  your  trust.  For  myself,  I  do  declare,  that  Eng- 
land shall  aever  be  charged  with  my  ransom,  nor 
any  Frenchman  triumph  over  me  as  their  capture ; 
for,  either  by  famous  death  or  glorious  victory,  will  I, 
by  God's  grace,  win  honour  and  fame."  Hearing 
one  of  his  host  express  to  another  a  wish  "  that 
there  were  with  them  then  as  many  good  soldiers,  as 
were  at  that  time  within  England,"  he  immediately 
replied,  "  I  would  not  wish  a  man  more  here  than  I 
ha;e.  We  are,  indeed,  in  comparison  with  the 
enemy,  but  a  few :  but  if  God,  of  his  clemency,  do 
favour  us  and  our  just  cause,  as  I  tria^t  he  will,  we 
shall  speed  well  enough." 

At  this  period  a  herald  approached  with  an  in- 
sulting message  from  the  French  Princes,  to  know 
what  Henry  intended  to  offer  for  his  ransom !  De- 
spising this  mean  gasconade,  he  replied  calmly,  "  that 
a  few  hours  would  show  whose  care  it  woiild  be  to 
provide  ransom." 

[Fo  be  concluded.] 


THE  MARINER'S  COMPASS. 
The  Mariner's  Compass  is  an  object  not  only  of  great 
curiosity,  but  also  of  extreme  importance,  when  con- 
sidered with  regard  to  the  interests,  the  security,  or 
the  wants  of  mankind.  Up  to  the  period  of  the  dis- 
covery of  the  extraordinary  natural  properties  of  the 
LoADSTONK,  or  Magnet,  and  the  applicability  of 
those  properties  to  practical  purposes,  the  science 
of  Navigation  was  difficult,  dangerous,  and  confined 
within  narrow  bounds.  The  ancient  mariner,  whose 
only  guides  upon  the  trackless  waters  were  the 
heavenly  bodies,  the  aid  of  which  was  uncertain, 
(concealed  as  they  often  were  by  clouds,  or  rendered 
diHicult  of  observation  by  storms  and  tempests,)  could 
not  venture  far  from  the  land,  and  his  voyages  were 
therefore  necessarily  slow  and  short,  but  requiring 
much  time  and  patience.  By  the  aid  of  the  Compass, 
the  navigator  can  now  range  the  most  distant  and 
unfrequented  seas,  with  perfect  security  as  to  his 
course,  and  with  certainty  that  he  shall  in  due  time 
arrive  at  the  place  of  his  destination.  By  means  of  the 
Compass,  was  the  New  World,  among  many  other 
important  discoveries,  made  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  old;  and  by  its  aid,  is  the  intercourse  between 
the  most  distant  parts  of  the  globe  maintained,  so 
that  the  productions  of  various  regions  have  become 
objects  of  familiar  interchange. 

The  inventor  of  the  Mariner's  Compass  is  not 
known,  and  the  exact  date  of  its  introduction  is  also 
matter  of  doubt.  It  was  employed  in  Europe  in 
navigation  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  has  therefore  been  in  use  for  more  than  five 
hundred  years.  The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  it  much  earlier,  but  no  reliance  can 
be  placed  upon  their  dates.  The  power  of  the  load- 
stone to  attract  iron  was  known  to  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  but  was  not  by  them  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose. 

Before  describing  the  Mariner's  Compass,  it  is 
necessary  to  explain  a  few  of  the  phenomena  of 
Magnetism,  from  which  its  power  and  usefulness  are 
derived. 

The  only  natural  Magnet  with  which  we  are 
acquainted  is  the  Loadstone,  a  mineral  of  a  dark  iron- 
gray  colour,  approaching  to  black,  found  in  great 
abundance  in  the  iron-mines  of  Sweden,  in  some 
parts  of  the  East,  in  America,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  among  the  iron-ores  of  England.  There  is  a 
property  peculiar  to  this  substance,  namely,  that  of 
attracting  iron,  which  it  draws  "into  contact  with  its 
own  mass  and  holds  firmly  attached,  by  its  own  power 
of  attraction. 

A  piece  of  Loadstone  drawn  several  times  along 
a  needle,  or  small  piece  of  iron,  converts  it  into  an 
Artificial  Magnet.  If  this  magnetized  needle  be 
then  carefully  balanced,  so  as  to  move  easily  op  its 
centre,  it  will  voluntarily  turn  round, -until  one  of 
its  ends  points  towards  the  North ;  and,  if  removed 
from  this  direction,  will,  when  left  at  liberty,  invariably 
return  to  the  same  point.  The  magnetised  needle 
also  possesses  the  power  of  attracting  iron,  and  of 
communicating  this  power  to  another  piece  of  iron  or 
steel,  similar  to  that  of  the  Loadstone  itself,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  property 
which  has  been  imparted  to  it. 

The  magnetic  power  can  also  be  imparted  to  iron  or 
steel,  without  the  intervention  of  either  a  natural  or 
artificial  magnet.    If  a  bar  of  steel  or  iron  is  held  in  a 

s. 

the  upper  end  of  the 


slanting  direction,  thus 

bar  S  leaning  to  the  south,   and  the  other  end  N,  to 
the  north,  and  while  ir  this  position  it  is  struck 
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smartly  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hammer,  the  bar 


smaruy  av   m^   x»^..v,* •  c  • 

itself  resting  against  an  anvil  or  other  piece  ot  iron, 
it  will  be  found  to  possess  the  properties  of  a  magnet 
and  if  nicely  balanced  upon  its  centre,  the  end  N  will 
swing  round  until  it  points  to  the  north. 

Another  very  curious  property  is  this.  If  the  end 
of  a  needle  pointing  to  the  north,  be  brought  near  to 
the  end  of  a  second  needle,  pointing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  will  move  away  from  each  other;  but  if  the 
north  end  of  one  is  brought  near  to  the  south  end  of 
the  other,  they  will  be  mutually  attracted  and  ap- 
proach each  other.  That  end  of  the  magnet  which 
points  to  the  north,  is  said  to  be  its  north-pole,  and 
the  opposite  is  called  its  south-pole. 

The  magnetic  power  can  be  given  to  either  iron  or 
steel  •  iron  receives  it  more  readily,  but  very  soon 
parts  with  it;  steel  on  the  contrary  is  not  so  easily 
magnetized,  but  when  once  that  end  is  gamed  it 
becomes  a  permanent  magnet.  The  powers  of  either 
a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  may  be  destroyed  m 
several  ways ;  by  a  red  heat,  by  a  stroke  of  lightning, 
or  even  by  being  laid  by  in  an  injudicious  position. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  principal  laws  of  the  power 
called  Magnetism,  but  the  cause  of  this  power  we 
may  never  be  able  to  discover.  Tlie  most  plausible 
theory  is,  that  the  earth  itself  contains,  or  is  in  fact, 
an  enormous  magnet ;  that  one  of  its  magnetic  poles 
is  situated  somewhere  in  the  north,  and  the  other  m 
the  south.  The  principle  on  which  the  Mariner  s  Com- 
pass is  formed  may,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  above 
fact^,  be  easily  understood.  .  ,   ^,    * 

A  macmet  made  like  the  hand  of  a  clock,  with  that 
end  which  points  to  the  north  shaped  like  the  head 
of  an  arrow,  is  carefully  balanced  on  a  steel  point, 
and  placed  inside  a  circular  box  and  to  this  is  attached 
a  card,  on  which  the  divisions  of  north,  south, 
EAST,  and  WEST,  (or,  as  they  are  called,  the  points 
of  the  compass,)  are  printed,  and  which  is  made  to  go 
round  along  xvith  the  needle.  By  simply  looking  at 
the  position  of  the  needle,  the  mariner  can  see  the 
direction  in  which  the  vessel  is  sailing,  and  regulate 
his  steering  accordingly. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  was 
discovered  that  the  needle  did  not  point  directly  to 
the  north,  but  that  its  direction  was  somewhat  to  the 
east  of  that  point,  and  this  has  since  been  called  the 
variation  of  the  compass.  To  account  for  this,  it  wa^ 
supposed  that  the  magnetic  pole  of  the  earth  did 
not  coincide  with  that  of  the  axis  on  which  the  globe 
itself  turned.  Subsequent  observations  appear  to 
have  confirmed  this  theory,  and  the  northern  mag- 
netic pole  is  supposed  to  be  situated  in  the  north-west 
extremity  of  Baffin's  Bay. 


Captain  Parry,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery  to  the 
North  Seas,  discovered  that  when  he  had  passed  to 
the  north  of  a  certain  spot,  to  the  westward  of 
Hudson's  Strait,  the  needle,  which  had  previously 
been  varying  to  an  extreme  degree,  absolutely  went 
half  round  the  compass,  away  from  its  proper  direction 
towards  the  north;  that  is,  the  north  pole  pointed 
due  south,  and  this  continued  to  be  the  case  until 
he  had  sailed  considerably  further  north.  Whether 
this  powerful  local  attraction  had  any  reference  to 
the  real  magnetic  pole,  further  observations  will  per- 
haps determine. 

A  very  remarkable  circumstance  attends  the  va- 
riation of  the  compass,  and  the  cause  of  it  has 
hitherto  eluded  the  researches  of  philosophers. 

When  it  was  first  noticed,  the  magnetic  needle  in 
London  pointed  some  degrees  to  the  east  of  the  true 
north ;  this  variation  gradually  became  less,  till  at 
length,  in  the  year  1 660,  it  agreed  with  the  north  pole 
of  the  earth :  it  then  gradually  began  to  vary  to  the 
west,  till  in  the  year  1 828,  the  variation  amounted 
to  nearly  twenty-five  degrees ;  since  that  time  it  has 
decreased,  being,  at  present,  about  twenty-four 
degrees  of  a  circle  of  three  himdred  and  sixty. 

The  following  engraving  is  a  representation  of  the 
compass  now  in  use  among  the  Chinese.  The  inner 
circle  represents  the  four  Cardinal  Points..  North, 
East,  South  and  West,  and  four  intermediate  points, 
North-East,  South-East,  South- West,  and  North- 
west. These  eight  points  are  all  that  in  former  times 
were  marked  upon  this  useful  instrument;  but,  at 
present,  the  compass  employed  in  Eiirope  indicates 
with  much  greater  accuracy  the  variations  in  the 
course  of  a  ship,  as  may  be  seen  by  referring  to  our 
engraving  of  the  card  of  the  common  compass. 
The  needle  of  the  Chinese  seldom  exceeds  an  inch  in 
length;  that  of  the  nations  of  Europe  is  frequently 
as  much  as  six  inches  long.  The  numerous  charac- 
ters upon  the  Chinese  card,  refer  not  only  to  the 
points  of  the  compass,  but  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
the  days  of  the  month,  and  the  hours  of  the  day, 
forming  as  it  were  a  kind  of  almanack;  on  this 
account  it  is  a  very  common  pocket-companion  on 
land  as  at  sea. 


1 


CHINESE   COMPASS. 

Profane  swearing  is  properly  a  superfluity  of  naughti 
ness  and  can  only  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  pepper-corn 
rent,m  acknowledgment  of  the  devil's  right  of  supenonty. 
— Robert  Hall. 
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JARROW  CHURCH,  DURHAM. 


Jarrow,  anciently  called  Gyrwy,  about  half  a  mile 
south  of  the  river  Tyne,  and  two  miles  from  South 
Shields,  was  formerly  a  place  of  importance,  though 
now  consisting  only  of  a  few  cottages,  an  ancient 
church,  and  the  ruins  of  a  monastery.  The  latter 
was  founded  about  the  year  684,  by  the  abbot 
Benedict  Biscopius,  who  had  before  built  the  mon- 
astery of  Monk  Wearmouth,  and  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  person  that  brought  the  art  of 
making  glass  into  England.  Indeed,  Monk  Wear- 
mouth  was  distinguished  as  being  the  earliest  glazed 
church  in  this  country ;  before  this  time,  the  windows 
were  either  latticed,  or,  at  best,  filled  up  with  fine 
linen  cloth  stretched  upon  frames  of  wood. 

The  monastery  of  Jarrow  suffered  frequently  by 
fire,  and  through  the  violence  of  the  Danes ;  at  the 
Norman  conquest,  the  church  wag  but  a  poor  thatched 
hovel,  made  up  of  old  walls,  with  a  roof  of  \mhewn 
timber.  Bishop  Walcher,  however,  who  had  been 
presented  to  the  See  of  Durham,  by  William  the 
First,  assisted  in  restoring  the  ruined  monastery. 
He  bestowed  upon  it  several  neighbouring  manors, 
and  excited  some  monks  of  Munkchester,  (now 
Newcastle,)  to  take  up  their  residence  in  his  diocese, 
Munkchester  being  then  included  in  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland.  The  monastery 
being  thus  established,  and  afterwards  much  in- 
creased, both  in  revenues  and  numbers,  a  division 
took  place  among  the  brethren,  and  Bishop  William  de 
Carilepho,  Walcher's  successor,  removed  the  inmates 
of  the  establishment  to  Durham,  when  it  became 
only  a  cell  to  that  monastery. 

Jarrow  monastery  was  dedicated  to  St.  Paul,  and 
the  monks  were  of  the  Benedictine  order.  The 
remains,  which  do  not  betoken  any  great  extent  of 
the  ancient  building,  are  situated  on  an  eminence. 
Tlie  Church  appears,  from  the  situation  of  the  tower, 
to  have  been  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  but  it  has  been 
so  frequently  dilapidated,  that  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
this  with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Various  and 
strange  are  the  traditions  respecting  this  place, 
among  which  are  these :    "  That  it  was  never  dark  in 


Jarrow  Church ;  and  that  the  windows  were  of  horn 
instead  of  glass,"  arising,  perhaps,  from  some  notion 
concerning  the  introduction  of  glass  by  Benedict. 

The  present  structure  is  part  of  the  ancient 
building  connected  with  a  portion  restored  in  1783. 
In  the  wall  is  an  old  inscription  on  a  stone,  re- 
cording the  dedication  of  the  church  in  the  reign 
of  Egfrid  king  of  Northumberland.  But  that  which 
is  esteemed  the  greatest  curiosity  connected  with 
Jarrow  Church,  is  an  ancient  oak  chair  of  a  rude 
form,  preserved  in  the  vestry,  and  reported  to  have 
been  that  of  Bede.  This  great  man,  whose  talents 
and  virtues  procured  him  the  name  of  the  Venerable 
Bede,  was  born,  if  not  at  Jarrow,  in  its  neighbourhood, 
in  C72,  and  was  educated  in  the  monastery  at  Monk 
Wearmouth.  Instead  of  yielding  to  ease  and  indo- 
lence, he  led  a  laborious  though  retired  life,  and 
exerted  his  talents  not  only  for  the  benefit  of  the 
brethren  with  whom  he  was  associated,  but  of 
society  at  large.  ''  He  was  a  man,"  says  William  of 
Malmesbury,  "  that  although  born  in  an  extreme 
corner  of  the  world,  yet  the  light  of  his  learning 
spread  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  He  divided  his 
time  between  study  and  his  devotions."  The  works 
of  Bede  are  numerous ;  but  his  Ecclesiastical  History 
is  most  known,  and  forms  a  lasting  record  of  affairs 
relating  to  the  church.  The  collections  he  made  for 
the  latter  work  were  the  produce  of  many  years'  toil, 
a  labour  scarcely  to  be  conceived  by  modern  authors, 
considering  the  means  they  possess  of  gaining  in- 
formation. As  might  be  expected  in  the  writings  of 
times  like  those,  there  is  much  of  curious  legend,  and 
sometimes  too  great  an  exactness  of  description  in 
trifling  matters :  but,  making  allowances  in  these 
points,  it  is  wonderful  that  in  so  rude  an  age,  and 
during  a  life  of  no  considerable  length,  Bede  should 
have  composed  so  much  and  so  well.  He  died  in 
735,  aged  sixty-two,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  at 
Jarrow,  but  being  afterwards  canonized,  he  was 
enrolled  m  the  Romish  calendar  of  saints ;  and  his 
relics  were  removed  to  Durham,  and  placed  in  the 
same  coffin  or  chest  with  those  of  St.  Cuthbert,' 
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SfR  Alexander  Ball  was  one  of  those  great  men  who 
atiorned  our  navy  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  Though 
less  known,  perhaps,  to  the  present  generation,  than  several 
of  his  coateraporaries,  he  was  infeiior  to  none  of  them ; 
and,  in  many  respects,  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  his 
equal.  To  bravery,  decision,  and  energy,  he  added  a  sound 
judgment,  a  meditative  mind,  and  the  most  unwearied 
benevolence.  The  following  anecdotes  are  from  the  pen  of 
his  friend,  the  poet  Coleridge.  In  a  large  party  at  the 
Grand  Master 's  Palace,  in  Malta,  I  had  observed  a  naval 
olFicer,  of  distinguished  merit,  listening  to  Sir  A.  Ball 
whenever  he  joined  in  the  conversation,  with  a  mixed  expres- 
sion of  awe  and  affection,  that  gave  a  more  than  common 
interest  to  so  manly  a  countenance.  This  officer  afterwards 
told  me  that  he  considered  himself  indebted  to  Sir  Alex- 
ander for  that  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  life. 
"  When  he  was  Lieutenant  Ball,"  said  he,  "  he  was  the 
officer  I  accompanied  in  my  first  boat-expedition,  being  then 
a  midshipman,  and  only  in  my  fourteenth  year.  As  we  were 
rowing  up  to  the  vessel  which  we  were  to  attack,  amid  a 
discharge  of  musketry,  I  was  overpowered  by  fear,  and 
seemed  on  the  point  of  fainting  away.  Lieutenant  Ball, 
who  saw  the  condition  I  was  in,  placed  himself  close  beside 
me,  and  still  keeping  his  countenance  directed  towards  the 
enemy,  pressed  my  hand  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
said  in  a  low  voice,  *  Courage,  my  dear  boy,  you  will  re- 
cover in  a  minute  or  so ;  I  was  just  the  same  when  I  first 
went  out  in  this  way.'  Sir,"  added  the  officer  to  me,  "  it 
was  as  if  an  angel  had  put  a  new  soul  into  me.  With  the 
feeling  that  I  was  not  yet  dishonoured,  the  whole  burden 
of  agony  was  removed  ;  and,  from  that  moment,  I  was  as 
fearless  and  forward  as  the  oldest  of  the  boat's  crew." 

For  some  time  a  coldness  existed  between  Lord  (thgn 
Captain)  Nelson  and  Captain  Ball.  When  both  their  ships 
were  together  close  off  Minorca,  Nelson's  vessel  was  nearly 
disabled  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Captain  Ball  took  it  in 
tow,  and  used  his  best  endeavours  to  bring  her  into  Port 
Mahon.  Nelson,  belienng  that  both  ships  would  be  lost, 
requested  Captain  Ball  to  let  hira  loose,  and  on  his  refusal 
became  impetuous,  and  enforced  his  demand  with  pas- 
sionate threats.  Captain  Ball  then  took  a  speaking-tiximpet 
and  calmly  replied,  "  I  feel  confident  that  I  can  bring  you 
in  safe  ;  I,  therefore,  must  not,  and,  by  the  help  of  Almighty 
God,  I  will  not,  leave  you !"'  What  he  promised  he  per- 
formed ;  and  after  they  were  safely  anchored.  Nelson 
came  on  board  of  Ball's  ship,  and  embracing  hira  with  all 
the  ardour  of  acknowledgment,  exclaimed,  "  A  friend  in 
need  is  a  friend  indeed.'  This  was  the  beginning  of  a 
firm  and  perfect  friendship  between  these  two  great  men. 
Coleridge's  Friend. 


SwARTZ. — It  was  in  compliance  with  Hyder  All's  request, 
that  Swartz  was  sent  to  him  to  treat  of  peace.  Hyder's 
message  was  in  these  words  to  the  Council  at  Madras  : 
"  Do  not  send  me  any  of  your  agents,  for  I  do  not  trust 
their  words  or  treaties ;  but,  if  you  wish  me  to  listen  to 
your  proposals,  send  to  me  the  Missionary,  of  whose  cha- 
racter I  hear  so  much  from  every  one ;  him  will  I  receive 
and  trust." 


In'  one  of  the  Newcastle  Collieries,  thirty-five  men  and 
forty-one  boys  died  by  suffocation,  or  were  starved  to  death. 
One  of  the  boys  was  found  dead  with  a  Bible  by  his  side, 
and  a  tin-box,  such  as  coUiers  use  ;  within  the  lid  he  had 
contrived  to  engrave  with  the  point  of  a  nail  this  last  mes- 
sage to  his  parent  and  brother:  "  Fret  not,  my  dear  mother, 
for  we  are  singing  the  praises  of  God  while  we  have  time. 
Mother,  follow  God  more  than  ever  I  did.  Joseph,  think 
of  God,  and  be  kind  to  poor  mother." 


"  Envy,  hatred,  malice,"  and  all  other  mahgnant  passions, 
as  sources  of  madness,  scarcely  need  be  touched  upon ; 
indeed,  the  intellect  is  half  gone,  before  the  individual  can 
be  brought  to  the  indulgences  of  these  corroding  excita- 
tions. I  am  not  a  disciple  of  Owen.  I  verily  think  that 
life  without  passion  were  a  sorry  existence  indeed, — a 
Chinese  landscape,  without  proportion  or  perspective,  light 
or  shadows  ;  but  I  am  enthusiast  enough  to  suppose,  that 
a  gradual  improvement  is  coming  to  be  effected  upon 
society  at  large,  by  a  growing  conviction,  that  to  envy,  and 
hate,  and  destroy  our  fellow-men,  is  not  only  unchristian 
but  unmeaning. UwiNs  on  Mental  Disorders. 


An  excellent  father  of  our  Church  gives  us  this  rule; 
"  Always  in  a  case  of  doubt,  choose  the  side  which  you 
Au.i  least  agreeable," 


TIMES    GO    BY   TURNS. 

The  lopped  tree  in  time  may  grow  again. 

Most  naked  plants  renew  both  fruit  and  flower  • 

The  sorriest  wight  may  find  release  of  pain. 
The  driest  soil  suck  in  some  moist'ning  shower. 

Times  go  by  turns,  and  chances  change  by  course. 

From  foul  to  fair,  from  better  hap  to  worse. 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow. 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  ; 

Her  tides  have  equal  times  to  come  and  go; 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web. 

No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  eqd. 

No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 

Not  always  fall  of  leqf,  nor  ever  spring ; 

No  endless  night,  nor  yet  eternal  day. 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing ; 

The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay. 
Thus,  with  succeeding  iWns,  God  tempereth  all. 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 

A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 

That  net  that  holds  no  great  takes  little  fish  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crost. 

Few  all  they  need,  but  none  have  all  they  wish. 
TJnmingled  joys  here  to  no  man  befal, 
Who  least  hath  some,  who  most  hath  never  all. 

Robert  Southwell,  borp  in  15G0 


The  sun,  in  its  course,  awakens  Christians  to  the  duties  of 
prayer  and  praise.  And  thus  the  holy  fire  of  the  church's 
devotion  never  expires.  As  weariness  and  sleep  steal 
over  the  -worshippers  of  one  quarter  of  the  world,  others 
are  rising  refreshed,  to  take  up  the  heavenly  exercise,  and 
to  join  in  their  turn  in  the  unceasing  adoration  of  angels, 
and  of  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect.  Let  the  Chris- 
tian who  wastes  the  best  hours  of  the  day  in  his  bed,  reflect 
that  while  he  is  thus  indolent,  others  are  celebrating  the 
praises  of  God,  and  pouring  forth  their  prayers  in  behalf 
of  the  church  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  family  of  man- 
kind. Who,  then,  would  be  last  in  the  heavenly  work  ? 
Who  would  indulge  his  laziness,  by  remaining  late  in  his 
bed,  while  his  next-door  neighbour,  may  be,  is  on  his 
knees  in  prayer ;  and  the  same  Father  who  sees  the  slug- 
gard's indolence,  hears  also  the  supplications  of  the 
diligent  ? 


I  will  never  more  call  that  sinner  prosperous,  who  after 
he  hath  been  permitted  to  finish  his  business,  shall  die  and 
perish  miserably ;  for  at  the  same  rate,  we  may  envy  the 
happiness  of  a  poor  fisherman,  who,  while  his  nets  were 
drying,  slept  upon  the  rock  and  dreamt  that  he  was  made 
a  king,  on  a  sudden  starts  up,  and  leaping  for  joy,  falls 
down  from  the  rock,  and  in  the  place  of  his  imaginary 
felicities,  loses  his  little  portion  of  pleasure,  and  innocent 
solaces,  he  had  from  the  sound  sleep  and  little  cares  of  his 
humble  cottage. Jeremy  Taylor. 


Live  on  what  you  have — live,  if  you  can,  on  less; — do  not 
borrow  either  for  vanity  or  pleasure — the  vanity  will  end 
in  shame,  and  the  pleasure  in  regret. 

Between  levity  and  cheerfulness  there  is  a  wide  distinc  ■ 
tion ;  and  the  mind  which  is  most  open  to  levity,  is  fre- 
quently a  stranger  to  cheerfulness.  It  has  been  remarked, 
that  transports  of  intemperate  mirth  are  often  no  more 
than  flashes  from  the  dark  cloud;  and  that  in  proportion 
to  the  violence  of  the  effulgence,  is  the  succeeding  gloom. 
Levity  may  be  the  forced  production  of  folly  or  vice ; 
cheerfulness  is  the  natural  offspring  of  wisdom  and  virtue 
only.  The  one  is  an  occasional  agitation ;  the  other  a 
permanent  habit.  The  one  degrades  the  character ;  the 
other  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the  dignity  of  reason,  and 
the  steady  and  manly  spirit  of  religion.  To  aim  at  a  con- 
stant succession  of  high  and  vivid  sensations  of  pleasure, 
is  an  idea  of  happiness  altogether  chimerical.  Calm  and 
temperate  enjo)ment  is  the  utmost  that  is  allotted  to  man. 
Beyond  this  we  struggle  in  vain  to  raise  our  state ;  and  in 
fact,  depress  our  joys,  by  endeavouring  to  heighten  them. 
Instead  of  those  fallacious  hopes  of  perpetual  festivity, 
with  which  the  world  would  allure  us,  religion  confers  upon 
us  a  cheerful  tranquillity.  Instead  of  dazzling  us  with 
meteors  of  joy  which  sparkle  and  expire,  it  sheds  around 
us  a  calm  and  steady  light,  moce  solid,  more  equal,  and 
more  lasting.- — Blair, 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  LISBON 
The  houses  in  the  city  have  rather  a  heavy  look, 
because,  since  the  earthquake  of  17oo,  the  chief  aim 
of  the  Portuguese  in  their  buildings  has  been  solidity : 
yet  these,  like  every  thing  else  in  this  country,  have 
a  gaudy  appearance.  The  houses  in  Lisbon  generally 
have  projecting  tiled  roofs:  the  projecting  part  is 
carefully  painted  of  a  scarlet  colour,  and  the  gable- 
end  usually  has  some  fantastic  figure.  Its  glaring 
colours  often  form  a  very  pleasing  contrast  with  the 
white  walls.  Various  parts  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
are  moreover  invariably  adorned  with  representations 
of  saints,  in  blue  or  white  mosaic,  before  which  a 
lantern  is  frequently  suspended,  that  they  may  be 
seen  after  dark  by  the  devout.  The  saint  most 
commonly  exhibited  in  these  situations  is  St.  Marcal, 
who  is  supposed  to  possess  great  influence  over  fires. 
He  is  always  portrayed  in  episcopal  habiliments, 
with  the  mitre  on  his  head,  his  right  hand  raised, 
and  two  fingers  pointing  upward,  while  several 
burning  houses  are  seen  in  the  background.  Other 
favourite  street- saints  are  St.  Barbara,  with  a  tower 
by  way  of  hat  upon  her  head,  and  another  in  her 
hand ;  and  St.  Sebastian,  bound  to  a  tree,  as  a  mark 
for  young  infidels,  who  are  amusing  themselves  by 
shooting  at  him  with  arrows.  Thus,  too,  the  flight 
into  Egypt  is  a  very  common  street-painting,  and 
souls  in  purgatory  are  to  be  seen  at  every  corner. 

The  house  of  almost  every  wealthy  person  has 
behind  it  a  garden  most  symmetrically  laid  out  in 
the  French  style,  and  profusely  adorned  with  busts 
and  statues.  If  a  garden  is  large  enough  to  lay 
claim  to  the  appellation  of  a  quinta,  then  it  has  in 
general  a  nora  to  supply  it  with  water,  when  there  is 
very  little  or  no  rain  at  all.  These  noras  are  deep 
wells,  with  a  very  simple  piece  of  machinery,  by 
which  the  water  is  raised  in  earthen  pots,  tied  to 
cords  and  emptied  above  into  a  wooden  trough.  The 
wheels  are  set  in  motion  by  an  ox,  which  is  harnessed 
to  a  horizontal  pole,  and  continues  going  round  and 
round  the  well,  till  the  garden  is  sufficiently  watered. 
The  nora,  when  it  is  turned,  makes  a  harsh,  grating 
noise,  like  all  the  ox- cars  in  the  Peninsula,  and  this 
is  not  accidental  3  the  Portuguese,  who  make  so  much 
noise  themselves,  are  exceedingly  fond  of  it,  and 
dislike  any  vehicle  which  is  not  as  noisy  as  they.  A 
foreigner  is  particularly  struck  with  this  most  dis- 
cordant sound ;  and  he  conceives  no  very  high  idea 
of  the  industry  of  the  people  of  Lisbon,  when  he 
learns  that,  in  all  gardens  of  this  kind,  Genoese  and 
Maltese  are  engaged  as  gardeners,  because  they  alone 
understand  the  art  of  conducting  the  water  to  the 
productions  raised  in  them. 

From  the  spacious  balcony,  a  flight  of  steps,  deco- 
rated with  marble  and  porcelain  vases,  filled  with  the 
finest  flowers,  usually  leads  down  to  the  garden. 
The  balconies,  the  walls  of  the  staircases,  and  the 
apartments  themselves,  are  lined  to  the  height  of 
three  feet  with  small  cubic  glazed  stones,  which  are 
painted  all  over,  either  with  arabesques,  or  with 
hounds,  wild  boars,  hunters,  and  fowlers  with  nets, 
or  fishing  scenes,  in  blue.  Many  old  houses  have 
also  painted  tapestries,  which  are  now  superseded  in 
a  great  measure  by  paintings  in  fresco,  not  only  for 
beauty,  but  because  tapestry  harbours  bugs,  which 
swarm  in  Lisbon  to  such  a  degree,  that,  when  the 
windows  are  shut  with  any  force,  numbers  of  these 
insects  come  tumbling  down  out  of  every  crevice  in 
the  wainscot. 

The  furniture  in  the  palaces  of  the  fidalgos,  or 
nobles,  is  in  general  rich,  but  heavy.  Many  houses 
are  overloaded  with  China  vases  and  other  articles 
from  that  country,  especially  long  mirrors,  the  lower 


part  of  which  is  painted  with  curious  Chinese  scenery. 
The  chairs  have  cushions  and  pillows  of  painted 
leather :  the  frame  is  made  of  the  wood  of  the  great 
chests  in  which  the  sugar  is  brought  from  America : 
the  backs  are  commonly  adorned  with  some  little 
device,  a  bird,  a  huntsman,  or  a  flower.  A  few  old 
family  portraits,  or  some  wretched  daubings  of  saints, 
crucifixes,  and  relics  in  gilt  frames,  are  the  sole 
decorations  of  the  walls.  Chimneys  there  are  none, 
and  when  the  weather  is  unusually  cold,  the  only 
way  you  can  do  is  to  place  yourself  over  a  brazciro, 
an  iron  pan  full  of  red-hot  coals,  or  ashes  brought 
from  a  baker's  oven.  This,  together  with  the  cloak, 
is  the  only  defence  that  is  found  necessary  against 
the  severest  cold  of  which  the  delightful  climate  of 
Portugal  is  susceptible. 

Before  we  look  out  from  the  windows  of  the 
Lisbon  houses,  which  are  always  provided  with  bal- 
conies, upon  the  streets  and  the  people  in  them,  we 
will  first  take  a  survey  of  the  domestic  economy  of  the 
Portuguese.  Considering  the  immense  number  of 
the  domestic  servants,  frequently  amounting  to  fifty 
or  sixty  persons,  who  are  seen  basking  in  the  sun  in 
the  court,  or  loitering  about  the  stable  doors,  in  the 
hall,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  premises,  it  would  seem 
that  the  expense  of  such  an  establishment  must  be 
enormous.  But  the  master  himself  frequently  does 
not  know  one  fifth  of  these  retainers.  The  privilege 
enjoyed  by  a  fidalgo  renders  the  meanest  stall  be- 
neath his  roof  an  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  thus  hig 
house  is  so  abundantly  supplied  with  servants.  All 
his  household,  dowTi  to  the  low^est  stable-boy,  are 
included  in  this  privilege  5  so  that  a  multitude  of 
useless,  and  even  dangerous  persons,  unite  themselves 
of  their  own  accord  to  his  establishment.  The 
household,  properly  so  called,  consists  of  the  steward, 
the  butler,  and  one  or  two  maid- servants  j  and  these 
alone  eat  what  comes  from  the  fidalgos  table.  Their 
fare  is  composed  of  beef  and  rice,  or  fowl  and  rice, 
some  olives  and  biscuit,  and  melons.  The  rest  of  the 
attendants  are  supplied  with  bread,  rice,  or  fejves  (dry 
beans),  and  a  small  quantity  of  olive-oil 5  very  few 
have  wages  in  money,  and,  besides  the  persons  men- 
tioned above,  only  the  footmen  on  duty,  who,  in  a 
kind  of  livery  and  with  a  swingeing  tail,  stand  behind 
the  carriage  and  make  faces  at  every  one  who  gazes 
with  surprise  at  their  shabby  appearance. 

The  numerous  servants  are  the  companions  and 
playmates  of  the  young  fidalgo,  who  lies  about  with 
them  in  the  stable,  plays  at  skittles  in  the  court- 
yard, or  at  bisa  (a  game  with  cards)  on  the  steps, 
and,  with  whip  in  hand,  and  hat  stuck  on  one  side, 
learns  of  them  to  smoke  cigars.  They  are  the  most 
dangerous  instruments  of  his  revenge  upon  any  one 
against  whom  he  may  conceive  an  enmity. 

One  of  the  most  mischievous  of  the  privileges  be- 
longing to  the  nobiUty  is  that  of  the  aposentadoria, 
that  is,  the  right  to  turn  any  one  out  of  his  own 
house,  and  to  put  in  another  person.  The  same 
right  is  enjoyed  to  a  certain  degree  by  military 
officers,  who  can  remove  a  citizen  to  other  quarters, 
if  they  declare  that  the  proximity  of  his  house  to 
the  barracks  renders  it  expedient  to  take  possession 
of  it  for  the  public  service.  This  is  the  apose7itadoria 
activa,  from  which  the  passiva  is  luckily  a  protection ; 
the  latter  may  be  obtained  with  money,  and  it 
secures  to  the  owner  the  possession  of  his  own  house, 
and  protects  him  from  being  quartered  out. 

It  is  in  what  relates  to  their  equipages  that  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  Portuguese  malies  the 
most  wretched  figure.  Not  only  the  hacknej'^- 
coaches  of  Lisbon,  but  also  the  carriages  of  the 
great  and  wealthy,  are  beyond  description  miserable. 
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STREET   SCENE   IN    LISBON. 

The  sege,  or  hackney-coach,  consists  only  of  a  body, 
placed  on  two  wheels,  and  drawn  by  mules ;  it  has 
certainly  a  leathern  covering,  but  is  quite  open  in 
front,  so  that  even  when  you  draw  the  shabby 
leathern  curtain,  you  have  but  little  protection  from 
dust  and  rain.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  wish  to 
leave  it  open  in  fine  weather,  you  are  inexpressibly 
tormented  by  large  flies,  which,  disturbed  by  the 
vehicle,  rise  in  swarms,  like  clouds,  from  the  heaps 
of  dung  left  in  the  streets,  and  settle  upon  the  passen- 
gers. In  some  streets,  which  are  particularly  filthy, 
horses  and  carriages  are  literally  covered  with  those 
insects.  If  you  have  occasion  for  a  hackney-coach, 
you  must  absolutely  bespeak  it  the  preceding  day,  or 
you  will  see  nothing  of  it  before  noon.  The  only 
difference  between  the  hackney-coaches  and  the 
carriages  of  the  fidalgos,  or  gentry,  is,  that  the  har- 
ness and  curtains  of  the  latter  look  rather  blacker : 
but  let  no  one  presume  to  touch  either  the  one  or 
the  other,  or  his  hands  will  exhibit  the  same  appear- 
ance, which  is  produced  merely  by  a  mixture  of 
vinegar  and  lamp-black,  or  common  soot.  The 
mules  look  Well  and  plump  in  the  months  of  Febru- 
ary and  March,  because  it  is  only  just  then  that 
they  get  green  foodj  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
they  are  fed  exclusively  upon  straw,  as  the  heat  of 
the  sun  scorches  all  the  meadows  by  the  end  of 
April,  so  that  Very  little  hay,  or  none  at  all,  is  to  be 
had.  The  cruel  practice  of  preventing  the  animals 
from  lying  down  to  sleep  in  the  stables,  to  spare  the 
grooms  the  trouble  of  cleaning  them,  contributes 
also  a  good  deal  to  their  famished  look.  No  straw 
is  ever  laid  down  for  them ;  and  at  night  the  halter 
is  tied  quite  short,  so  that  they  are  forced  to  remain 
upon  their  legs.  During  those  months  when  the 
mules  have  nothing  but  dry  fodder,  the  mouth 
frequently  swells  to  such  a  degree  that  the  upper  lip 
hangs  down  over  the  lower.  In  this  case,  incisions 
are  made  in  it  with  knives,  and  often  with  nails,  for 
the  purpose  of  bleeding.  I  have  also  remarked  that 
the  leeches,  which  swarm  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
country,  adhere  more  frequently  to  the  mouths  of 
animals  in  this  state  when  they  drink,  than  to  those 
of  the  others,  and  thus  Nature  herself  provides  a 
remedy  for  the  complaint. 

[Abridged  from  Sketches  of  Portuguese  Life.] 

There  is  no  word  or  action,  but  may  be  taken  with  two 
hands ;  either  with  the  right  hand  of  charitable  construction, 
or  the  sinister  interpretation  of  malice,  and  suspicion  :  and 
all  things  do  succeed  as  they  are  taken.  To  construe  an 
evil  action  well,  is  but  a  pleasing  and  profitable  deceit  to 
myself:  but  to  misconstrue  a  good  thing,  is  a  treble  wrong, 
to  myself,  the  action,  and  the  author. — Bishop  Hall. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  SEPTEMBER. 

MONDAY,  30th. 
St.  Jerome,  or  IIieronvmus,  one  of  the  most  learned  fathers  oi 
the  church,  expired  at  the  great  age  of  ninety-one  years.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eusebius,  and  by  him  carefully  brought  up  in  the  Christian 
faith.  Disgusted  by  the  vices  of  the  half-converted  Pagans,  he 
retired  to  a  desert  in  Syria,  but  afterwards  returned  to  society,  and 
became  secretary  to  Damasus,  then  Pope  of  Home.  Being  obliged 
to  leave  that  city,  he  took  up  his  residence  in  the  monastery  of  Beth- 
lehem, where  he  employed  himself  in  writing  against  the  heresies  of 
the  period,  and  in  making  that  translation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
was  afterwards  called  the  Vulgate. 
1737  Fleet  Alarket  declared  a  free  market ;  it  was  built  on  arches 

over  the  course  of  the  River  Fleet,  which  discharges  itself 

into  the  Thames  at  Blackfriars'  Bjidge. 
1756  Battle  of  Lowositz,  the  first  of  those  fought  in  what  is  called 

the  "  Seven  Years'  War." 

THE  MONTH  OF  OCTOBER. 

October,  though  from  the  age  of  Numa  it  has  been  the  tenth 
month  of  the  year,  derives  its  name  from  its  original  position  in  the 
Alban  Calendar,  being  compounded  of  Octo,  eight,  and  of  imber, 
a  shower.  It  was  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to  Mars,  and  bore  for 
a  short  period  the  name  of  Faustinus  and  Invictus,  but  quickly  re- 
turned to  its  original  appellation.  The  ancient  Saxons  called  it 
Wyii  Monath,  or  the  Wine  Month,  and  also  Winter  Fyllyth,  from 
the  near  approach  of  that  season. 

In  old  pictures  this  month  is  represented  by  a  man  sowing  corn  : 
but,  in  more  modern  ones,  by  a  man  w'th  a  basket  of  chestnuts,  and 
clothed  in  a  mantle  of  the  colour  of  the  decaying  leaf,  which,  at 
this  period  begins  to  strew  the  earth,  and  clothe  it  in  a  sad-coloured 
garment.  The  Scorpion  is  the  sign  which  the  sun  enters  on  the  23rd 
of  this  month. 

ANNIVERSARIES. 
TUESDAY,  1st. 
1554  Queen  Mary  crowned  at  Westminster. 
1801  Pre'lirainaries  of  Peace  signed  between  England  and  France. 

WEDNESDAY,  2nd. 

1187  Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin,  having  been  in  the  possession  of 

the  Christians  fo'r  eighty-eight  years :  it  was  to  recover  this 

loss  that  the  second  crusade  was  undertaken. 

THURSDAY,  3rd. 

1691  Limerick  surrendered  to  the  troops  of  King  William,  which 

terminated  the  war  in  Ireland. 
1812  Preliminaries  of  a  treaty,  between  Great  Britain  and  Austria, 
signed  at  J'bplitz. 

FRIDAY,  4th. 
1704  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  seaman,  left  by  his  captain  on  the  unin- 
habited island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  where  he  resided  four 
years  in  total  solitude. 
1822  A  very  severe  and  awful  storm  of  thunder  and  lightning  was 
experienced  over  all  the  central  and  southern  countries  of 
Europe. 

SUNDAY,  6th. 
Eighteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1783  Peace  proclaimed  with  America. 


Unsociable  humours  are  contracted  in  solitude,  which 
will,  in  the  end,  not  fail  of  corrupting  the  understanding, 
as  well  as  the  manners,  and  of  utterly  disqualifying  a  man 
for  the  satisfactions  and  duties  of  life.  Men  must  be 
taken  as  they  are,  and  we  neither  make  them  or  ourselves 

better,  either  by  flying  from  or  quarrelling  with  them. 

Burke. 


One  day  when  Dr.  Paley  was  walking  with  his  friend  Mr. 
Carlyle  by  the  edge  of  the  sea,  at  AUonby,  a  delightful 
bathing-place  in  Cumberland,  nearly  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Solway  Frith,  Dr.  P.  was  observed  by  his  companion  to  be 
pondering  for  some  time  in  silence,  as  if  fixed  in  admira- 
tion of  some  object.  "  Only  look,"  said  he,  "  at  the  good- 
ness of  God  !  how  happy  those  shrimps  are  !" Life,  by 

his  Son. 


I  HAVE  known,  and,  according  to  my  measure,  have  co- 
operated with  great  men ;  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  any 
plan  which  has  not  been  mended,  by  the  observations  of 
those  who  were  much  inferior  in  understanding  to  the  per- 
sons who  took  the  lead  in  the  business. Burke. 


Ha  !  is  the  interjection  of  laughter — Ah  !  is  an  interjection 
of  sorrow.  The  difference  betwixt  them  is  very  small,  as 
consisting  only  in  the  transposition  of  what  is  no  substan- 
tial letter,  but  a  bare  aspiration.  How  quickly,  in  the  age 
of  a  minute,  in  the  very  turning  of  a  breath,  is  our  mirth 
changed  into  mourning  ! Fuller. 
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THE   CITY   OF   JERUSALEM. 


The  present  article  is  the  first  of  asenes  on  the  most  remarkable  Cities 
of  the  different  quarters  of  the  world.  In  the  execution  of  this 
design,  the  Traveller  and  the  Historian  will  both  be  consulted, 
and  no  means  left  unemployed  to  aflTord  the  reader  a  view  both 
of  the  present  and  past  state  of  those  places  which  have  been 
rendered  interesting,  as  the  scenes  of  important  events,  or  as  the 
nurseries  of  knowledge  and  civilization. 

SITUATION  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  CITY. 

Jerusalem  stands  alone  in  its  historical  claims  on  our 
veneration.  To  no  other  city  in  the  world  can  be  applied 
the  designations  by  which  it  has  been  known  from  the  most 
ancient  times  ;  in  no  other  have  scenes  taken  place  like 
those  described  in  its  annals ;  and  from  no  other  have 
gone  forth  to  the  world  light  and  intelligence  like  those 
which  had  their  commencement  in  its  sanctuary.  For 
more  than  a  thousand  years  it  was  the  true,  though  un- 
acknowledged, centre  of  civilization — the  eye  of  the  world  : 
for  near  two  thousand  more  it  has  been  viewed,  by  the  most 
enlightened  nations  of  the  earth,  as  the  hallowed  cradle  of 
their  faith,  as  the  spot  which  witnessed  the  triumph  of  all 
that  is  dear  to  their  souls,  and  as  the  allowed  prophetic 
type  of  that  Eternal  City,  in  which  the  glorious  anticipations 
of  devout  hope  will  have  their  perfect  consummation. 

Palestine,  or  the  land  of  Canaan,  originally  extended  in 
length,  from  north  to  south,  near  two  hundred  miles,  and 
from  eighty  to  fifteen  in  breadth,  from  east  to  west.  Its 
southern  boundary  was  formed  by  the  desert  of  Sin,  or 
Beersheba,  the  Dead  Sea,  the  River  Arnon,  and  the  River 
of  Egypt,  or  the  Sichor :  to  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  the 
mountainous  ridge  called  Antilibanus,  near  which  stood 
the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  Dan:  to  the  east,  by  Arabia;  and 
to  the  west,  by  the  Mediterranean,  or  the  Great  Sea. 
Though  singularly  rocky  and  mountainous,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  temperate  zone  ; — a  land, 
according  to  the  authority  of  the  sacred  penman,  "  of 
brooks  of  vtater,  of  fountains,  and  depths  that  spring  out 
of  valleys  and  hills :  a  land  of  wheat,  and  barley,  and  vines, 
and  fig-trees,  and  pomegranates  ;  a  land  of  oil-olive,  and 
honey  ;  '  a  land  wherein  bread  might  be  eaten  without 
scarceness ;  whose  stones  were  iron,  and  out  of  whose  hills 
might  be  dug  brass." — Deut.  viii.  7,  8,  9.  In  the  midst  of 
this  highly-favoured  region  stood  the  city  destined  to  be  the 
scene  of  so  many  remarkable  events.  Its  origin  is  lost  in 
obscurity,  but  it  was  anciently  called  Salem,  or  Peace,  and  was 
probably  built  by  Melchizedec,  the  ancient  type  of  Christ. 
From  the  strength  of  its  position,  and  the  richness  of  the 
surrounding  valleys,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  it  was  one  of 
the  first  stations  of  the  Canaanites  seized  upon  by  the  warlike 
tribes,  the  descendants  of  Mizraim,  the  second  son  of  Ham, 
who  had  early  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
Boak  of  Joshua  sometimes  imder  the  name  of  Jebusi,  at 
others  under  that  of  .Jerusalem :  the  former  appellation  being 
derived  from  one  of  its  princes,  the  other  from  the  affection 
with  which  it  was  early  regarded.  "  Thou  shalt  see 
peace"  is  the  interpretation  of  this  sacred  name ;  and  the 
learned  Dr.  Hales  has  started  the  idea,  that  our  Lord,  in 
his  pathetic  lamentation,  "  If  thou  hadst  known,  even 
thou  at  least,  in  this  thy  day,  the  things  which  belong  unto 
thy  peace,"  alluded  to  this  circumstance.  In  the  fifteenth 
chapter  of  Joshua  it  is  said,  "  As  for  the  Jebusites,  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  the  children  of  Judah  could  not 
drive  them  out;  but  the  Jebusites  dwell  with  the  children  of 
Judah  at  Jerusalem  unto  this  day."  It  was  reserved,  indeed, 
for  David  to  complete  the  conquest  of  the  land,  and  to  expel 
the  remnants  of  those  idolatrous  tribes,  who  had,  at  the 
time  when  he  appeared,  defied,  for  five  hundred  years,  the 
fainting  courage,  and  imperfect  faith,  of  the  Israelites. 

During  the  seven  years  and  a  half  he  reigned  over  the 
single  tribe  of  Judah,  his  chief  station  was  at  Hebron ; 
but,  immediately  on  being  acknowledged  king  by  the 
nation  at  large,  he  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  proceeded  to  the  attack  of  Jerusalem.  The  Philistines 
appear  to  have  regarded  the  fortress  as  sufficiently  strong 
to  resist  the  approaches  of  this  formidable  array ;  but  it 
speedily  yielded  to  the  united  valour  and  skill  with  which 
the  monarch  led  on  his  forces,  and  the  people  of  the  sur- 
rounding territory  saw  the  banner  of  Israel  waving  tri- 
umphantly on  the  summit  of  Mount  Zion.  In  the  inter\al 
of  tranquillity  which  David  enjoyed  after  this  event,  he 
rebuilt  the  city,  surrounded  it  wth  fortifications,  extending 
inwards  from  the  low  grounds,  called  Millo,  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  on  which  h&  erected  a  citadel,  destined 


ahke  to  be  the  great  fortress  of  the  nation  and  the  sump- 
tuous residence  of  its  kings.  The  rich  work  of  the  Taber- 
nacle, and  the  splendour  which  characterized  many  of  their 
ceremonies,  had  long  tended  to  inspire  the  Israelites  with 
a  taste  for  the  elegant  arts.  David's  palace,  we  accord- 
ingly find,  was  a  palace  of  cedar.  In  raising  this  structure, 
the  timber  of  Tyre,  and  the  superior  skill  of  its  artificers 
were  employed,  to  secure  its  beauty  and  stabihty.  When 
completed,  the  grace  and  majesty  of  the  pile  reminded  the 
monarch  that,  in  taking  up  his  abode  in  such  a  building, 
he  should  be  more  splendidly  lodged  than  the  ark  and  usible 
emblem  of  Jehovah  itself  With  this  idea  in  his  mind,  he 
resolved  upon  erecting  a  building  for  the  senice  of  God, 
which  should  be  as  worthy  of  its  destination  as  the  ability 
and  piety  of  man  could  make  it. 

SOLOMONS  TEMPLE. 

David  was  not  permitted  to  fulfil  this  design  himself,  but 
in  the  peaceful  reign  of  his  son,  Solomon,  that  vast  and 
magnificent  temple  was  reared,  which,  for  so  many  ages, 
formed  the  glory  of  Israel,  and  the  wonder  of  the  whole 
earth.  The  description  which  Josephus  has  given  of  its 
erection  is  precise  and  graphic,  and  is  valuable  as  an  ac- 
companiment to  the  account  of  Scripture.  "  The  king, ' 
says  the  historian,  "  laid  the  foundations  very  deep  in  the 
ground,  and  the  materials  were  strong  stones,  and  such  as 
would  resist  the  force  of  time  ;  these  were  to  unite  them- 
selves with  the  earth,  and  become  a  basis  and  sure  foun- 
dation for  that  superstructure  which  they  would  have  to 
support. 

The  entire  body  of  the  building,  even  up  to  the  roof, 
was  composed  of  white  stone,  its  height  being  sixty  cubits, 
its  length  the  same,  and  its  breadth  twenty  cubits.  There 
was  another  building  erected  over  it,  of  the  same  measure- 
ment, so  that  the  entire  altitude  of  the  temple  was  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty  cubits.  Its  front  was  to  the  east.  As  to 
the  porch,  they  built  it  before  the  temple ;  its  length  was 
twenty  cubits,  and  it  was  so  ordered  that  it  might  agree 
with  the  breadth  of  the  nouse ;  it  had  twelve  cubits  in 
width,  and  was  raised  to  the  height  of  a  hundred  and 
twenty  cubits.  There  were  also  built  round  about  the 
temple  thirty  small  rooms,  which  might  include  the  whole 
structure,  by  their  closeness  one  to  another,  and  by  their 
number  and  outward  position  round  it.  Passages  were 
made  through  them,  that  one  might  be  entered  from  the 
other,  and  each  was  in  dimension  five  cubits  square,  and 
twenty  cubits  high.  Above  these  were  other  rooms,  and 
others  above  them,  equal  both  in  their  measure  and 
number,  so  that  these  reached  to  a  height  equal  to  the 
lower  part  of  the  house  for  the  upper  part  had  no  buildings 
about  it. 

The  roof  that  covered  the  edifice  was  of  cedar,  and 
those  rooms  which  were  not  immediately  connected  with  the 
rest,  had  a  roof  of  their  outi  ;  that  which  covered  the  main 
building  was  common  to  all  its  parts,  and  was  built  with 
very  long  beams,  which  passed  through  each  other,  and 
through  the  whole  building,  that  so  the  middle  walls  being 
strengthened  by  the  same  masses  of  timber,  might  thereby 
be  made  firmer.  That  part  of  the  roof  which  lay  beneath 
the  beams  was  made  of  the  same  materials,  and  presented 
a  smooth  surface,  properly  ornamented,  and  studded  v,  ith 
l)lates  of  sculptured  gold,  so  that  the  whole  temple  shone, 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  such  as  entered,  by  the  splendour  of 
the  gold  which  glittered  around  them  on  every  side.  The 
whole  of.  the  building,  moreover,  was  made,  with  great 
skill,  of  polished  stones,  and  those  laid  together  so  very 
harmoniously  and  smoothly,  that  there  appeared  to  the 
spectators  no  sign  of  any  hammer  or  other  instrument  of 
architecture,  but  it  was  as  if,  without  any  use  of  them,  the 
entire  materials  had  united  themselves  together,  compacterl 
by  nature  rather  than  by  the  force  of  tools.  The  king  also 
had  a  fine  contrivance  for  an  ascent  to  the  upper  room  over 
the  temple,  and  that  was  by  steps  in  the  thickness  of  the 
wall,  for  it  had  no  large  door  on  the  east  end,  as  the  lower 
house  had,  but  the  entrances  were  by  the  sides,  through 
very  small  doors.  He  also  overlaid  the  temple,  both  within 
and  without,  with  boards  of  cedar,  that  were  kept  close 
together  by  thick  chains,  an  invention  which  formed  a  sup- 
port, and  gave  strength  to  the  building.  Now,  when  he 
had  divided  the  building  into  two  parts,  he  made  the  inner 
house,  of  twenty  cubits  every  way,  to  be  the  most  secret 
chamber,  but  the  sanctuary  was  forty  cubits  square;  and 
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when  he  had  cut  a  aoor-place  out  of  the  wall  he  put  therein 
doors  of  cedar,  and  overlaid  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
gold  that  had  sculptures  upon  it.  He  also  had  veils  of 
blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  the  brightest  and  softest 
linen,  with  the  most  curious  flowers  wrought  upon  them, 
which  veils  were  to  be  drawn  before  the  doors.  For  the 
most  secret  place,  however,  he  dedicated  two  cherubims  of 
solid  gold,  the  height  of  which  was  five  cubits,  while  the 
wings  of  each,  extending  five  cubits  on  both  sides,  reached 
from  the  northern  to  the  southern  side  of  the  secret  place ; 
they  had  also  other  wings,  which  joined  each  other  and 
formed  a  covering  to  the  ark  ;  but  no  one  can  tell,  or  even 
conjecture,  what  was  the  shape  of  these  cherubims.  Fur- 
ther to  enrich  the  temple,  he  laid  the  floor  with  plates  of 
gold,  and  covered  the  doors  of  the  gate,  which  were  twenty 
•cubits  broad,  with  the  same  precious  metal;  in  one  word, 
he  left  no  part  of  the  temple,  either  internal  or  external, 
but  what  was  covered  with  gold.' 

Vast  as  would  have  been  the  labour  required  for  raising 
such  a  structure,  with  every  advantage  of  situation,  it  was  ne- 
cessarily greatly  augmented  by  the  difliculties  which  Mount 
Sion  presented  to  the  very  commencement  of  the  design. 
Shelving  precipitously  down  into  valleys  of  awful  depth,  the 
small  circumference  of  even  ground,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill,  was  wholly  insufficient  for  the  execution  of  the  plan 
on  which  Solomon  had  determined  to  erect  the  temple  : 
but  no  difficulties  were  too  great  for  his  zeal  to  encounter,  or 
for  the  united  influence  of  his  zeal  and  riches  to  overcome. 
With  a  boldness  of  design  which  would  alarm  even  modern 
ingenuity  and  enterprise,  he  proposed  to  enlarge  the  face 
of  the  mountain,  by  filHng  up,  to  a  certain  extent,  the 
chasms  which  yawned  beneath.  Such  were  the  means  at 
his  command,  that  the  plan  was  scarcely  sooner  formed 
than  executed ;  and  part  of  the  foundations  of  the  temple 
rested  on  a  surface,  which  had  been  built  up  from  the  valley 
to  the  height  of  four  hundred  cubits. 

HISTORY  OF  THE  CITY  TILL  ITS   DESTRUC- 
TION BY  THE  ROMANS. 

The  prosperity  which  enabled  the  nation  to  bear  the 
expense  of  such  a  work;  the  skill  which  it  must  have" 
given  to  many  native  artificers ;  and  the  luxurious  tastes 
which  it  tended  to  excite,  all  contributed  to  the  formation 
of  other  designs,  of  corresponding  splendour.  Jerusalem 
was  thus  filled  with  splendid  emblems  of  its  sacred  glory ; 
and  the  people  saw  every  where  around  them,  in  their  rich 
and  beautiful  city,  as  well  as  in  the  fertile  valleys,  and  on  the 
vine  and  olive-crowned  hills,  an  indubitable  evidence  that 
the  Lord  was  with  them.  But  little  more  than  thirty  years 
had  passed  from  the  building  of  the  temple,  when  their 
sins  brought  down  upon  them  the  divine  displeasure,  and 
they  beheld  Jemsalem  filled  with  the  soldiers  of  Shishak, 
king  of  Egypt,  the  house  of  Grod  profaned  by  the  most 
daring  outrages,  and  its  precious  ornaments  carried  away 
to  enrich  the  Egyptian.  The  nation  itself,  also,  was  now 
divided  into  two  hostile  parties.  Judah  and  Israel  became 
each  a  kingdom,  and  each  successively  experienced  the 
strong  arm  of  God's  justice  stretched  against  them.  At 
length,  that  is  about  six  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  one  of  the  solemn  threatenings  of  the  law  was  put 
in  execution.  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar, 
the  temple  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  its  inhabitants 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  were  carried  captive 
into  Chaldea. 

During  the  seventy  years'  exile  of  the  nation,  which 
followed  this  event,  the  city  lay  a  heap  of  ruins,  a  few 
of  the  poorest  of  the  people,  mingled  with  some  foreign 
adventurers,  being  all  who  remained  to  save  it  from  be- 
coming the  abode  of  wild  beasts.  But  the  nation  was  to 
rise  again,  and  fulfil  its  high  and  mysterious  destinies. 
Through  the  intervention  of  God's  providence,  the  Persian 
monarch,  Cyrus,  was  induced  to  give  the  captive  people 
liberty,  and  favoured  by  his  protection,  and  that  of  his 
successors,  they  succeeded,  after  a  long  and  desperate 
struggle  with  the  neighbouring  states,  in  rebuilding  the 
temple,  and  surrounding  the  city,  gradually  rising  from  its 
ruins,  with  a  wall.  The  emotions  which  filled  the  minds 
of  those  who  witnessed  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the 
new  temple  were  strangely  mingled.  All  gave  thanks  to 
the  Lord;  and  the  multitude  shouted  with  a  great  shout 
when  the  foundations  were  laid;  but,  "  many  of  the  priests 
and  le\'ites,  and  chief  of  the  fathers,  who  were  ancient 
men,  that  had  seen  the  first  house,  when  the  foundation  of 
this  house  was  laid  before  their  eyes,  wept  with  a  loud 
voice."— Ezra  iii.  1 2. 


Jerusalem,  thus  restored,  continued  to  flourish  with  dif 
ferent  degrees  of  prosperity,  till  about  one  hundred  and 
sixty-three  years  before  Christ.  It  was  then  assailed  by 
the  barbarous  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  king  cf  Syria,  and 
for  more  than  three  years  continued  to  exhibit  a  series  of 
scenes,  the  most  deplorah\c  of  those  depicted  iji  the  annals 
of  national  suffering.  To  the  afllictions  which  the  misera- 
ble people  endured  in  their  own  persons,  were  added  those 
which  derive  their  sting  from  the  desecration  of  objects 
long  and  deeply  venerated.  Not  a  corner  of  Jerusalem 
escaped  the  pollution  of  the  tyrant;  not  a  street  but 
exhibited  some  signal  of  his  contempt  for  the  religion  of 
his  victims ;  while  the  temple  itself,  as  the  holiest  object  of 
theii-  regard,  was  profaned  with  the  blood  of  swine,  slaugh- 
tered within  the  very  sanctuary.  But  the  panic-struck 
people  at  length  recovered  resolution  to  resist,  and,  under 
the  standard  of  the  Maccabees,  nobly  expelled  the  tyrant 
from  their  country.  The  heroic  family  to  whose  courage 
and  guidance  they  were  so  materially  indebted  for  their 
freedom,  was  wisely  allowed  to  unite,  in  its  principal  mem- 
berg,  the  regal  with  the  priestly  dignity.  The  seeds, 
however,  of  misery  and  ruin  had  been  too  deeply  sown 
throughout  the  nation ;  and,  after  a  reign  of  more  than  a 
century,  the  dynasty  of  the  Maccabees  ceased,  with  the 
dethronement  of  Aristobulus,  the  son  and  successor  of 
John  Hyrcanus.  Civil  war,  with  all  its  attendant  calami- 
ties, marked  the  following  period.  Alexander  Jannseus,  the 
new  king,  unsuccessful  in  his  attempt  to  rule  by  policy,  had 
recourse  to  severity,  and  the  rebellious  spirit  of  Jerusalem 
was  chastised  by  the  crucifixion  of  a  thousand  of  its  citizens. 
The  sanguinary  experiment  was  successful,  and  Alexander 
transmitted  the  sceptre  to  his  son ;  who,  too  feeble  to  rule  in 
his  own  person,  submitted  first  to  the  tutelage  of  his  mother, 
and  then  to  that  of  Antipatcr,  the  governor  of  Idumea, 
and  father  of  Herod  the  Great.  Internal  convulsions,  the 
successive  invasions  of  the  Romans,  imder  Pompey  and 
Antony,  and,  at  last,  the  elevation  of  Antipater  himself  to 
the  government  of  Judea,  finally  threw  the  whole  power  of 
the  nation  into  the  hands  of  the  bold  and  politic,  but  repro- 
bate prince,  who  fulfilling  the  prophecy,  that  the  sceptre 
should  not  depart  from  Judah  till  Shiloh  came,  was  crown- 
ed, though  by  birth  a  stranger,  King  of  the  Jewish  people. 

It  was  from  Jerusalem  that  the  Light  of  nations  was  to  be 
sent  forth  ;  it  was  within  its  hallowed  precincts  that  the 
great  sacrifice  of  reconciliation  was  to  be  off"ered  up :  and 
there,  in  answer  to  the  voice  of  prophecy,  did  Christ  die  ;  and 
thence  was  carried  to  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  the  saving 
message  of  mercy.  But  the  fate  of  this  once  glorious  city 
was  now  sealed.  In  the  period  immediately  succeeding 
the  death  of  our  Lord,  the  elements  of  disorder,  which  had 
hitherto  been  in  some  degree  kept  under,  tore  down  the 
last  remaining  barriers  to  apostate  licentiousness.  The 
rancour  of  Pharisee  and  Sadducee  gave  way  to  the  mad- 
ness of  fanatics,  whose  thirst  for  blood  kept  their  daggers 
in  perpetual  employ.  Under  the  name  of  Zealots,  they 
made  systematic  war  against  every  constituted  authority  in 
the  country ;  both  by  day  and  night,  the  streets  and  public 
roads  were  infested  with  their  emissaries,  and  at  the  ex- 
pected signal,  the  whole  band  would  assemble  to  the  assault 
of  the  almost  defenceless  city.  To  add  to  the  fierceness  of 
these  wretched  men,  false  prophets,  and  every  species  of 
impostor,  were  perpetually  plying  their  pernicious  arts ; 
while  the  terrified  people,  worn  out  with  fearful  fore- 
bodings, either  joined  them  in  their  excesses,  or  sunk  into 
a  state  of  gloomy  apathy.  The  family  of  Herod  had  lost  the 
regal  power  in  Judea,  through  the  conduct  of  his  successor, 
Archelaus  ;  and  the  supreme  authority  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  governors,  who,  like  Pontius  Pilate,  Felix,  and 
others,  ruled  the  district,  as  a  portion  of  the  territory  per- 
taining to  the  procurators  of  Syria.  Oppression  of  the 
worst  kind  was  exercised  by  these  Roman  deputies,  and 
thus  the  real  and  daily  torture  of  domestic  misery  was  com 
bined  with  the  horrors  awakened  by  the  most  terrifying 
superstitions  and  alarms. 

In  this  condition,  the  despairing  Jews  vainly  attributed 
the  whole  of  their  affliction  to  their  subjection  to  a  heathen 
power.  Rebellion  thus  found  a  ready  hearing  among 
them ;  and  after  having  in  vain  attempted  to  subdue  their 
wild  and  seditious  spirit,  the  Roman  emperor  formed  the 
resolution  of  putting  an  end  at  once  to  their  insurrections 
and  to  their  existence  as  a  nation.  It  was  to  Vespasian 
and  his  son,  Titus,  the  charge  was  committed,  of  executing 
the  predicted  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  ;  nor  was  it  long 
after  their  arrival  in  the  country,  before  all  the  principal 
towns  were  in  subjection  to  their  arms.    Jerusalem  itself 
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was  at  length  invested  The  day  had  come,  when  the 
awful  prophecies  of  ages  were  to  be  fulfilled  by  its  fall,  and 
the  ruin  of  its  reprobate  inhabitants  ;  and  never  did  a  be- 
sieging army  encompass  with  its  array  a  place  more  filled 
with  misery,  or  made  more  resolute  by  despair.  For  some 
time  preceding,  portents,  and  the  loud  voices  of  enthusiasm, 
fear,  and  the  conscious  foresight  of  trouble,  had  increased 
upon  the  people;  and  history  has  recorded,  with  startling 
particularity,  the  proceedings  of  an  unhappy  man  who, 
with  all  the  appearance  of  phrensy,  prophesied  the  dread- 
ful events  that  were  at  hand.  His  cry  was  the  loudest 
at  the  festivals ;  and  he  continued  his  ditty  for  seven 
years  and  five  months,  without  growing  hoarse,  or  being 
tired  therewith,  until  the  very  time  that  he  saw  his  pre- 
sage in  earnest  fulfilled  in  the  siege,  when  it  ceased; 
for  as  he  was  going  round  upon  the  wall,  he  cried  out 
•with  his  utmost  force,  '  Woe,  woe  to  the  city  again,  and 
to  the  people,  and  to  the  holy  house!'  and  just  as  he 
had  added,  at  the  last,  'Woe,  woe  to  myself  also!'  there 
came  a  stone  out  of  one  of  the  engines,  and  smote  him, 
and  killed  him  immediately;  and  as  he  was  uttering 
the  very  same  predictions,  he  gave  up  the  ghost."  This 
will  serve  to  show  the  state  in  which  the  minds  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem  must  have  been, 
just  preceding  its  fall.  Nor  was  there  wanting  internal 
war,  pestilence,  or  famine,  each  bringing  its  customary 
band  of  miseries,  to  augment  the  ordinary  evils  of  a  long- 
protracted  siege.  At  length,  when  every  corner  of  the 
city  was  filled  with  dead,  when  famine  had  seen  the  mo- 
ther feeding  on  her  child,  and  every  sentiment  of  nature 
violated,  the  walls  gave  way  to  the  Roman  engines :  in 
an  instant,  the  streets  were  crowded  with  the  legions,  and 
after  a  bloody  encounter  with  the  desperate  band  which 
still  held  out  in  the  fortress,  the  Temple  was  fired,  and 
Jerusalem  became  a  heap  of  ashes.  This  event  happened 
about  fortj^  years  after  the  death  of  our  Lord,  and  fulfilled 
to  the  letter  liis  awful  prediction  of  coming  vengeance. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY  IN  ITS  ANCIENT 
STATE. 

Having  thus  briefly  traced  the  ^history  of  Jerusalem,  to 
its  destruction  by  the  Romans,  we  shall  now  endeavour  to 
give  some  account  of  its  appearance  and  condition  at  that 
period.  Built  upon  two  hills,  it  was  dinded  into  very  dis- 
tinct portions,  by  the  deep  and  rocky  valley  which  ran  be- 
tween them.  Of  these  hills,  that  which  formed  the  site  of 
the  upper  city  was  by  far  the  loftier,  and  in  the  time  of 
David  was  called  the  Citadel,  but  in  that  of  Josephus,  the 
Upper  Market-place.  The  lower  hill  was  called  Acra,  and 
was  shaped  liked  a  crescent.  Beside  these  main  positions 
of  the  city,  a  hill  still  lower  than  Acra  is  mentioned  by  the 
historian,  but  this  the  Maccabees  united  to  that  part  of 
the  mountain,  by  filling  up  the  intenening  valley,  and 
reducing  the  height  of  the  opposite  precipice.  To  the 
whole  of  the  mountain,  crowned,  in  the  course  of  ages,  with  a 
densely-congregated  mass  of  building,  belonged,  originally, 
the  name  of  Moriah,  orVision,  from  its  conspicuous  elevation ; 
but  this  appellation  was  in  after  ages  confined  to  the  sum- 
mit on  which  stood  the  Temple.  At  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  the  city  was  divided  into  four  parts,  by  several 
strong  walls,  stretching  east  and  west,  "  as  if, "  observes  the 
old  traveller,  Sandys,  "  of  so  many  several  cities."  The 
])articularity  with  which  this  writer  has  pointed  out  the 
difierent  remarkable  sites  of  the  town  has  been  often 
praised 

Of  the  four  quarters  above^  alluded  to,  he  says,  "  that 
next  the  south,  overlooking  the  rest,  and  including 
Mount  Sion,  was  in  the  days  of  our  Saviour  called  the 
Upper  City  ;  and  formerly,  the  City  of  David.  In  the 
midst  thereof,  he  erected  a  strong  and  magnificent  castle  ; 
often  the  seat  of  the  succeeding  kings.  In  the  west  corner, 
and  upon  the  wall,  stood  his  tower,  his  sepulchre,  the 
Coenaculum,  and  the  houses  of  Annas  and  Caiaphas.  Here 
King  Herod  built  a  sumptuous  palace,  containing  two 
houses  in  one,  which  he  called  by  the  names  of  Caesar  and 
Agrippa,  adorned  with  marble,  and  shining  with  gold, 
in  cost  and  state  superior  to  the  Temple.  The  walls  of  this 
part  of  the  city,  broken  down  by  Antiochus,  were  strongly 
repaired  by  the  Maccabees,  which  adjoining  every  way 
with  the  downfall  of  the  rock  did  make  it  impregnable. 
But  Sion,  razed  rn  that  general  subversion,  is  now  for  the 
most  part  left  out  of  tms  city.  From  the  upper  citv'  the_, 
descended  into  the  nether,  over  a  deep  trench,  which  was 
called  Tyroaean,  and  plentifully  inhabited ;  but  now  filled 
yf'Ah.  rubbish,  and  hardly  distinguishable.     This  part,  as 


some  believe,  was  named  the  Daughter  of  Sion ;  m 
greatness  by  far  exceeding  the  mount  on  the  east  side  of 
this  Sion.  Upon  Mount  Moriah  stood  that  glorious  temple 
of  Solomon;  and  between  it  and  Mount  Sion,  his  throne, 
his  palace,  which  by  a  high  bridge  had  a  passage  into  the 
temple :  the  palace  of  the  queen,  and  the  house  of  the 
grove  of  Libanus  •  now  all  without  the  walls  of  the  city. 

West  of  the  temple,  and  on  a  high  rock,  the  palace  of  the 
Maccabees  was  seated,  which  surveyed  the  whole  city  ;  this 
was  subsequently  re-edified,  and  dwelt  in  by  King  Agrippa; 
and  near  it  was  the  theatre  built  by  King  Herod,  adorned 
with  exquisite  pictures,  expressing  the  conquests,  trophies, 
and  triumphs  of  Augustus.  Against  the  south  corner  of 
the  temple  stood  the  Hippodrome,  made  also  by  Herod  ; 
and  therein  were  instituted  divers  exercises,  of  five  years' 
continuance,  in  honour  of  the  emperor.  And  when  he 
grew  old,  and  irrecoverably  sick,  knowing  how  acceptable 
his  death  would  be  to  the  Jews,  he  caused  the  chief  of 
them  to  be  assembled  together,  and  to  be  there  shut  up  ; 
in  order  that  his  death,  accompanied  by  their  slaughter, 
might  at  that  time,  in  despite  of  their  hatred,  procure  a 
general  lamentation.  Within  the  west  wall  of  the  city, 
and  near  it,  was  Mount  Acra,  steep  and  rocky,  where  once 
stood  a  citadel  erected  by  Antiochus,  and  razed  by  Simon, 
who  abated  the  extraordinary  height  thereof,  that  it  might 
not  surmount  the  temple :  whereon  Helena,  queen  of  the 
Adiabenes,  a  nation  beyond  the  Euphrates,  built  her 
palace  ;  who  converting  from  Paganism  to  Judaism,  forsook 
her  country,  and  dwelt  in  J  erusailem  ;  afterward  embracing 
the  Christian  Religion,  she  much  relieved  the  distressed 
Christians  in  that  famine  prophesied  of  by  Agabus,  which 
happened  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  Caesar,  with  the  corn 
she  bought,  and  caused  to  be  brought  out  of  Egypt. 
Without  the  city  she  had  her  sepulchre,  not  far  from  the 
gate  of  Ephraim,  adorned  with  three  pyramids,  and 
remaining  undemohshed  in  the  days  of  Eusebius. 

On  the  north  side  of  Acra  stood  Herod's  Amphitheatre, 
spacious  enough  to  contain  fourscore  thousand  people,  imi- 
tating in  the  shows  there  exhibited,  the  barbarous  cruelty  of 
the  Romans.  Near  unto  the  north  wall  of  this  second  part, 
stood  the  common-hall  and  courts  of  justice,  and  adjoining 
well  nigh  to  the  north  side  of  the  temple,  upon  a  steep 
rock  fifty  cubits  high,  stood  the  tower  of  Baris,  belonging  to 
the  priests  of  the  race  of  Asmoneus :  but  Herod  obtaining 
the  kingdom,  and  considering  how  convenient  a  place  it 
was  to  command  the  city,  built  thereon  a  stately  strong 
castle,  having  at  every  corner  a  tower,  two  of  them  being 
fifty  cubits  in  height,  and  the  other  two  threescore  and 
ten  ;  which,  to  flatter  Antonius,  he  called  Antonia :  wherein 
the  Romans  did  keep  a  garrison,  suspiciously  overlooking 
the  temple,  lest  the  Jews,  being  animated  with  the  strength 
thereof,  should  attempt  some  feared  innovation :  unto 
which  it  was  joined  by  a  bridge  of  marvellous  height, 
which  passed  over  the  artificial  valley  of  Cedron.  On  the 
north  side  of  Antonia,  a  gallery  crossed  the  street  unto 
the  palace  of  the  Roman  President. 

Now  for  the  third  city,  which  was  but  narrow,  and  whose 
length  did  equal  the  breadth  of  the  other ;  the  west  end 
thereof,  as  the  circuit  then  ran,  was  wholly  possessed  by  the 
royal  mansion  of  King  Herod  :  confining  on  the  three  walls, 
for  cost  excessive,  and  for  strength  impregnable,  containing 
groves,  gardens,  fish-ponds,  and  other  places  of  delight, 
and  for  exercise.  On  the  south-east  corner  of  the  wall 
stood  Mariamne's  Tower,  fifty  cubits  high,  besides  the 
natural  height  of  the  place,  of  excellent  workmanship,  built 
in  the  memory  and  retaining  the  name  of  his  too-well  loved 
wife,  by  him  rashly  murdered.  On  the  south-west  corner 
stood  that  of  Phaseolus,  three-score  and  ten  cubits  high  ; 
called  after  the  name  of  his  brother,  who  dashed  out  his 
brains,  being,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  surprised  and 
imprisoned  by  the  Parthians :  exceeding  strong,  and  in 
form  resembling  the  tower  of  Pharus.  And  in  the  north 
wall,  on  a  lofty  hill,  stood  the  tower  Hippia,  eighty-four 
cubits  high,  four  square,  and  having  two  spires  at  the  top ; 
in  memorial  of  the  Hippici,  his  two  friends,  and  both  of  them 
slain  in  his  wars.  In  this  third  city  were  the  houses  of 
many  of  the  prophets,  and  that  of  Mary  the  mother  of 
John  and  Mark,  frequented  by  the  primitive  Christians. 
The  fourth  part  of  Jerusalem  lay  north  of  this,  and  was 
called  the  New  City  :  once  but  a  suburb  to  the  other,  and 
inhabited  by  the  lower  tradesmen.  The  out-wall  of  which 
was  rebuilt  by  King  Agrippa,  and  made  of  wonderful 
strength,  the  city  being  only  assailable  on  that  side ;  in 
height  twenty-five  cubits,  and  fortified  with  ninety  towers, 
two  hundred  cubits  distant  from  each  other.    The  site  on 
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which  the  New  City  stood,  and  a  part  of  the  west,  is  now 
xeft  out  of  the  walls  of  Jerusalem." 

Josephus  has  described  at  large  the  splendid  temple, 
which  rose  in  the  place  of  the  decaying  structure  built  by 
the  Jews  under  Zerubbabel.  It  was  in  this  edifice,  wliicli 
took  forty-six  years  in  building,  that  our  Lord  taught,  and 
which,  by  the  beauty  of  its  appearance,  moved  the  Roman 
conqueror  to  lament  that  Jerusalem  must  fall  beneath  his 
arm.  The  palace  of  Herod,  who,  with  all  his  vices,  seems 
to  have  given  almost  unparalleled  magnificence  to  his  capi- 
tal, the  strong  towers  and  walls  also  which  he  raised,  are 
particularly  mentioned  by  the  historian;  and  from  the 
whole  tenour  of  his  description,  Jerusalem  appears  to  have 
been,  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  as  proud  and  luxurious  in 
its  appearance,  as  were  its  inhabitants  in  then*  minds  and 
habits. 

STATE  OF  JERUSALEM  FROM  ITS   DESTRUC 
TION  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

Till  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  the  hill  of  Sion 
remained  strewed  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Finding  that  the  recollections  of  their  former  liberty  still 
animated  the  Jews,  who  continued  to  inhabit  difi'erent  parts 
of  the  country,  that  monarch  resolved  upon  building  a  new 
town  on  the  mountain,  which  should  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  defending  his  conquests,  and  obliterating  all  dangerous 
associations  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  town  thus 
erected,  was  called  iEliaCapitolina;  but,  on  the  conversion 
of  Constantino,  the  sacred  name  of  Jerusalem  was  restored. 
The  empress  Helena  herself,  though  greatly  advanced  in 
age,  visited  the  city,  and  many  of  the  buildings  which  mark 
the  most  remarkable  of  its  quarters,  had  their  origin  in 
her  pious  munificence.  It  was  among  the  designs  of  the 
apostate  emperor  Julian  to  rebuild  the  temple,  a  work  by 
which  he  trusted  to  aim  a  fatal  blow  at  the  validity  of  the 
Christian  prophecies.  He  accordingly  made  vast  prepa- 
rations for  the  commencement  of  the  structure,  but  either 
by  the  miraculous  interference  of  the  Almighty,  by  the 
occurrence  of  natural  phenomena,  or  that  of  events  which 
he  could  not  control,  his  attempt  proved  abortive,  and  the 
truth  of  Christ's  words  remained  still  more  palpably  esta- 
blished. 

Through  the  whole  of  this  period,  pilgrims  from  all 
parts  of  the  world  continued  to  flock  to  the  scene  of  the 
Redeemer's  suiferings,  a  custom  which  no  doubt  derived  its 
commencement  from  a  natural  feeling  of  mingled  curiosity 
and  reverence,  but  which,  as  the  purity  of  the  faith,  and 
scriptural  knowledge  declined,  became  the  source  of 
numerous  and  most  hurtful  superstitions.  For  several 
centuries  Jerusalem  was  imassailed  by  any  enemy  to  the 
religion  which  led  these  worshippers  to  the  sepulchre  of 
Christ.  In  the  reign  of  Heraclius  it  was  for  a  short  period 
subjected  to  the  Persians  under  Chosroes ;  but  the  arms  of 
the  emperor  Heraclius  again  triumphed,  and  the  Chri^itians 
found  themselves  in  their  former  state  of  peaceful  secu- 
rity. Their  tranquillity,  however,  was  not  to  be  of  long 
continuance.  In  the  seventh  century,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Omar,  the  victorious  successor  of  Mahomet,  and 
for  above  four  hundred  years,  the  Christian  world  saw  the 
birth-place  of  its  faith  desecrated  by  the  unresisted  power 
and  superstitions  of  the  Moslem.  The  unfortunate  in- 
habitants, who  had,  till  the  period  of  the  Mahometan 
conquest,  enjoyed  so  happy  an  asylum  in  this  distant 
quarter  of  the  world,  were  thenceforward  exposed  not  only 
to  the  ordinary  evils  of  oppression,  but  to  those  which 
resulted  from  the  pei"petual  changes  which  took  place  in 
the  Turkish  dynasties.  At  length,  the  chivalry  of  Europe 
roused  itself  at  the  cry  of  Peter  the  Hermit.  The  vast 
design  was  undertaken,  of  leading  an  armament,  composed 
of  the  flower  of  Christian  warriors,  and  of  the  most  devout 
of  believers,  to  the  delivery  of  the  sacred  Sepulchre,  and 
the  relief  of  the  oppressed  worshippers  at  its  shrines. 
Jerusalem  was  in  the  end  taken,  and  a  Christian  king, 
Grodfrey  of  Bouillon,  sat  on  the  throne  of  the  Holy 
City. 

Of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  a  very  particular  account 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  learned  Abbe  Gulnee.  "  This 
state,"  says  he,  "  had  two  chief  lords,  the  one  spiritual,  the 
other  temporal ;  the  patriarch  was  the  spiritual  head,  the 
king  the  temporal  ruler.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  patriarch 
extended  over  the  four  archbishoprics  of  Tyre,  Caesarea, 
Nazareth,  and  Krak.  He  had  for  suiFragans  the  bishops 
of  Lydda  and  Hebron :  on  him  were  dependent  also  the 
six  abbeys  of  Mount  Sion,  of  the  Latin  Church,  the 
Temple,  Mount  OUvet,  Jehoshaphat,  and  St.  Samuel ;  the 


prior  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  three  abbesses  of 
Our  Lady  the  Great,  St.  Ann  and  St.  Ladie.  T!;c 
archbishops  had  for  their  suffragans  the  following  bisho])s; 
that  is,  the  bishops  of  Tyre,  of  Berith,  Sidon,  Panoas,  and 
Ptolemais  :  of  Cajsaroa,  Sebaste,  Nazareth,  and  Tiberias  : 
the  priors  of  Mount  Tabor  and  Krak,  and  the  bishop  of 
Mount  Sinai.  The  bishops  of  St.  George,  Lydda  and 
Acre,  had  under  their  jurisdiction  the  former,  tbe  two 
abbeys  of  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  and  St.  Ilabakkuk, 
the  two  priors  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Catherine 
of  Mount  Gisart,  with  the  abbess  of  the  three  shades :  tlve 
latter,  the  Trinity  and  the  penitents.  All  these  bishoprics, 
abbeys,  chapters,  and  convents  of  monks  and  nuns,  appear 
to  have  enjoyed  very  large  possessions,  if  we  may  judge 
from  the  number  of  troops  which  they  were  obliged  to 
furnish  for  the  service  of  the  state.  These  orders  in 
particular,  at  the  same  time  military  and  religious,  were 
distinguished  for  their  opulence ;  and  had  in  the  country 
extensive  lands,  castles,  and  towns. 

"  Besides  the  domains  which  were  the  property  of  the 
king,  as  Jerusalem,  Naplusia,  Acre,  Tyre,  and  their  de- 
pendencies, the  kingdom  contained  four  great  baronies. 
The  first  of  these  comprised  the  counties  of  Jaffa,  and 
Ascalon,  with  the  lordships  of  Ramah,  Mirabel,  and 
Ybelin ;  the  second,  the  principality  of  Galilee  ;  the  third, 
the  lordships  of  Sidon,  Caisarea,  and  Bethsan  :  the  fourth 
the  lordships  of  Krak,  Montreal,  and  Hebron.  The 
county  of  Tripoli  formed  a  separate  principality,  depen 
dent  on  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  but  distinct  from  it. 
One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  kings  was  to  give  their  sub  • 
jects  a  code  of  laws.  Wise  men  were  commissioned  to 
collect  the  principal  laws  of  the  different  countries  from 
which  the  Crusaders  came,  and  to  form  them  into  a  body 
of  legislation,  according  to  which,  all  matters,  civil  and 
criminal,  should  be  decided.  Two  courts  of  justice  were 
established ;  the  upper  for  the  nobles,  and  the  lower  for 
the  commonalty.  The  Syrians  obtained  the  privilege  of 
being  judged  by  their  own  laws.  The  different  lords  had 
their  courts  of  justice,  as  also  had  the  principal  cities,  as 
Jerusalem,  Jaffa,  Hebron  &c.  The  baronies  and  their 
dependencies  were  obliged  to  furnish  two-thousand  horse ; 
and  the  cities  of  Jerusalem,  Acre,  and  Naplusia,  six  hun- 
dred and  sixty  horse,  and  one  hundred  and  thirteen  foot ; 
the  towns  of  Ascalon,  Tyre,  Caesarea,  and  Tiberias,  a  thou- 
sand foot.  The  churches,  bishoprics,  abbeys,  chapters,  &c., 
had  to  find  about  seven  -thousand;  that  is  to  say,  the 
patriarch,  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Bishop  of 
Tiberias,  and  the  Abbot  of  Mount  Tabor,  five  hundred 
each ;  the  Archbishop  of  Tyre,  and  the  Bishop  of  Tiberias, 
five  hundred  and  fifty  each ;  the  Bishops  of  Lydda  and 
Bethlehem,  two  hundred  each  ;  and  the  others  in  propor- 
tion to  their  domains.  The  troops  of  tbe  stntc  altogether, 
formed  at  first  an  army  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand men ;  the  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  fif- 
teen thousand ;  and  when  Lusignan  was  defeated  by  Sala- 
din,  his  army  comprehended  near  twenty-two  thousand 
men,  all  troops  of  the  kingdom.' 

The  kingdom,  thus  established  on  the  principles  of 
feudalism,  was  preserved  by  the  Christians  with  various 
reverses  and  changes,  till  the  close  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ;  and 
at  last  became  the  permanent  possession  of  the  Moslem, 
under  whose  government  it  has  continued  to  languish 
through  a  long  period  of  degradation  and  poverty. 

PRESENT  APPEARANCE  AND  CONDITION 
OF  THE  CITY. 

On  looking  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Moriah,  tlie 
spectator  beholds  an  amphitheatre  of  rocks,  stretching 
before  and  on  either  side  of  him,  not  a  point  of  which  is 
without  some  claim  to  his  veneration,  or  can  be  viewed 
without  awakening  the  most  solemn  recollections.  On  the 
east,  stretching  for  about  a  mile  from  north  to  south,  ri."es 
the  rocky  ridge  of  Olivet ;  and  on  the  central  pinnacle  of 
whose  three  peaks,  stands  the  little  chapel  said  to  mark 
the  spot  of  our  Lord's  ascension.  Between  this  mountain 
and  the  city,  once  flowed  the  brook  Kedron,  a  broad 
torrent,  the  annual  birth  of  the  winter  snows  and  tempests. 
Towards  the  west,  appears  the  stern  and  gloomy  mountain 
of  Calvary,  divided  from  the  city  by  the  melancholy  Gol 
gotha ;  and  on  the  south,  rises  the  Mount  of  Corruption, 
the  scene  of  the  abominations  by  which  Israel  and  its 
kings  stored  up  for  themselves  so  much  tribulation  against 
the  day  of  wrath.  At  the  foot  of  this  mountain,  so 
fraught  with  dismal  associations,  lies  the  valley  of  Hinnom, 
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the  Jewish  Gehenna,  one  of  the  Scripture  names  of  hell ; 
and  the  traveller,  as  he  views  the  dark  and  sterile  precipices 
by  which  it  is  enclosed,  may  still  imagine  that  he  hears  the 
shrieks  of  the  innocent  victims,  who  were  there  made  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  cross  the  valley  of  Kedron, 
and  ascend  Mount  Olivet,  he  commands  a  full  view  of 
the  whole  of  the  space  occupied  by  Jerusalem  itself 
Sion  rises  before  him,  deprived  of  its  glorj-,  but  still 
venerable,  as  once  sacred  to  the  Almighty's  presence: 
the  city  of  David  has  left  no  trace  of  its  splendour,  but 
the  bold  rocks  which  held  it  up,  as  it  were,  a  spectacle  to 
the  earth,  still  rest  on  their  everlasting  foundations.  It 
is  not  a  feeling  of  solitude  or  desertion  which  takes  pos- 
session of  the  mind,  as  the  eye  contemplates  this  impres- 
sive scene:  it  is  rather  that  which  arises  on  finding  some 
spot,  long  familiar  to  the  thoughts  as  the  habitation  of 
hallowed  friends,  become  the  possession  of  the  stranger. 
On  the  site  of  Solomons  Temple  now  stands  the  Mosque 
of  Omar,  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  the  scene:  con- 
trasted with  this  temple  of  Mahometan  worship,  appears 
the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre:  while  the  spacious 
Armenian  Convent,  the  Gate  of  Saint  Stephen,  numerous 
pillars,  and  the  crowded  round- topped  houses,  serve  at  once 
to  fill  up  the  view,  and  characterize  it  as  the  most  interest- 
ing in  the  world. 

The  city  itself,  which  thus  affords  from  its  higher  quar- 
ters so  striking  a  prospect,  and  which  becomes  in  its  turn 
so  impressive  a  spectacle,  is  found,  on  entering  its  streets, 
to  be  badly  built,  and  to  present  all  those  signs  of  poverty 
which  mark  the  united  reign  of  tyranny  and  superstition. 
Unaided  by  the  presence  of  devotional  feelings,  and  the 
powerful  assistance  of  the  associations  which  they  call  up, 
the  prevailing  sentiment,  on  traversing  its  narrow,  ill-paved 
avenues,  would  be  that  of  indifiference,  which  woiild  only 
give  way  to  disgust,  produced  by  the  frequent  proofs  of 
the  misery  and  degradation  of  its  population.  But  it  is 
not  with  tiie  city,  as  it  now  exists,  that  the  observer  has  any 
real  concern ;  and  had  it  rows  of  marble  palaces,  wherewith 
to  attract  his  notice,  he  would  only  be  forgetting  the  main 
object  of  his  inquiry,  and  weakening  the  impressions  he 
would  render  permanent,  by  stopping  to  admire  them. 

The  immediate  object  of  a  traveller  s  attention,  on  en 
tering  the  city,  is  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  It  is 
thither  the  pilgrims  of  all  ages  have  first  directed  their 
steps,  and  there  that  they  have  offered  up  their  first  prayers 
to  the  Author  of  their  salvation,  amid  the  scenes  of  his 
labours  and  his  sufferings.  _  This  sacred  edifice  is  of  great 
antiquity.  A  church  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the 
spot  about  forty-six  years  after  the  destniction  of  the 
city,  but  historians  agree  that  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino, that  is,  in  the  first  part  of  the  fourth  century,  a 
noble  edifice  was  erected  on  the  site ;  and  it  is  generally 
stated  that  the  projection  of  the  design  was  owing  to  the 
piety  of  the  emperors  mother,  Helena.  Though  repeatedly 
subjected  to  the  attacks  of  hostile  infidels,  the  building  is 
supposed  by  many  travellers  of  eminence  to  retain  much  of 
its  primitive  appearance  ;  and  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
ages  may  well  subdue,  in  ingenuous  minds,  the  petty  cavils 
of  cold-hearted  scepticism.  From  the  numerous  descrip- 
tions given  of  the  church  by  modern  travellers,  we  select 
that  of  Maundrell,  who  visited  Jerusalem  in  1697,  and  that 
of  the  French  traveller,  Chateaubriand. 

"  The  Church  of  tbe  Holy  Sepulchre,"  says  the  former, 
"is  founded  upon  Mount  Calvary;  is  less  than  one 
hundred  paces  long,  and  not  more  than  sixty  wide ;  and 
yet  is  so  contrived,  that  it  is  supposed  to  contain  under 
its  roof  twelve  or  thirteen  sanctuaries,  or  places  conse- 
crated to  a  more  than  ordinary  veneration,  by  being 
reputed  to  have  had  some  particular  actions  done  in  them, 
relating  to  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ.  As, 
first,  the  place  where  he  was  derided  by  the  soldiers ; 
secondly,  where  the  soldiers  divided  his  garments  ;  thirdly, 
where  he  was  shut  up,  whilst  they  digged  the  hole  to  set 
the  foot  of  the  cross  in,  and  made  all  ready  for  his 
crucifixion;  fourthly,  where  he  was  nailed  to  the  cross: 
fifthly,  where  the  cross  was  erected;  sixthly,  where  the 
soldier  stood,  who  pierced  his  side ;  seventhly,  where  his 
body  was  anointed,  in  order  to  his  burial ;  eighthly,  where 
his  body  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  ;  ninthly,  where 
the  angels  appeared  to  the  women,  after  his  resurrection  ; 
tenthly,  where  Christ  himself  appeai-ed  to  i\Iary  Magda- 
lene. The  places  where  these  and  many  other  things  re- 
lating to  our  blessed  Lord  are  said  to  have  been  done,  are 
all  supposed  to  be  contained  within  the  narrow  precincts 


of  this  church,  and  are  all  distinguished  and  adorned  with 
so  many  several  altars.  In  galleries  round  about  the 
church,  and  also  in  little  buildings  annexed  to  it  on  the 
outside,  are  certain  apartments,  for  the  reception  of  friars 
and  pilgrims,  and  in  these  places  almost  every  Christian 
nation  anciently  maintained  a  small  society  of  monks,  each 
societ}'  having  its  proper  quarler  assigned  to  it,  by  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Turks ;  such  as  the  Latins,  Greeks, 
Syrians,  Armenians,  Abyssinians,  Georgians,  Ncstorians. 
Cophtites,  Maronites,  &c.,  all  which  had  anciently  their 
several  apartments  in  the  church.  But  these  have  all,  ex- 
cept four,  forsaken  their  quarters,  not  being  able  to  sustain 
the  severe  rents  and  extortions  which  their  Turkish  land- 
lords impose  upon  them.  The  Latins,  Greeks,  Armenians, 
and  Cophtites  keep  their  footing  still ;  but  of  these  four,  the 
Cophtites  have  now  only  one  poor  representative  of  their 
nation  left;  and  the  Armenians  have  run  so  much  in  debt, 
that  it  is  supposed  they  are  hastening  apace  to  follow  the 
example  of  their  brethren,  who  have  deserted  before  them. 
Besides  their  several  apartments,  each  fraternity  have  their 
altars  and  sanctuar}",  properly  and  distinctly  allotted  to 
their  own  use  :  at  which  places  they  have  a  peculiar  right 
to  perform  their  own  divine  service,  and  to  exclude  other 
nations  from  them. 

But  that  which  has  always  been  the  great  prize  con- 
tended for  by  the  several  sects,  is  the  command  and 
appropriation  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  a  privilege  con- 
tested with  so  much  unchristian  fury  and  animosity,  espe- 
cially between  the  Greeks  and  Latins,  that  in  disputing 
which  parties  should  go  into  it,  to  celebrate  their  mass, 
they  have  sometimes  preceded  to  blows  and  wounds,  even 
at  the  very  door  of  the  Sepulchre,  mingling  their  own  blood 
with  their  sacrifices  ;  an  evidence  of  which  fury  the  lather- 
guardian  shewed  us,  in  a  great  scar  upon  his  arm,  which, 
he  told  us,  was  the  mark  of  a  wound  given  him  by  a  sturdy 

Greek  priest,  in  one  of  these  unholy  wars 

The  daily  employment  of  the  recluses  inhabiting  this  edi- 
fice is,  to  trim  the  lamps,  and  to  make  devotional  visits 
and  processions  to  the  several  sanctuaries  in  the  church. 
Thus  they  spend  their  time,  many  of  them  for  four  or  six 
jears  together ;  nay,  so  far  are  some  transported  with  the 
pleasing  contemplation  in  which  they  here  entertain  them- 
selves, that  they  will  never  come  out,  to  their  dying  day, 
burying  themselves,  as  it  were,  alive,  in  our  Lord's  grave." 

The  body  of  the  building  which  Maundrell  has  thus 
described  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  early  part  of  the  pre 
sent  century  ;  but  it  was  re-erected  with  such  scrupulous 
attention  to  the  original  plan  and  appearance  of  the  edifice, 
that  the  description  holds  good  in  almost  evciy  particular. 
With  respect  to  the  localities  which  are  so  precisely  pointed 
out  by  the  monkish  inhabitants  of  the  cloisters,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  while,  on  the  one  hand,  we  should  refuse  to 
sacrifice  our  judgment  to  the  inventions  of  interested  super- 
stition, care  must  be  taken,  on  the  other,  that  we  do  not 
undervalue  the  testimony  of  tradition,  which,  however  it  may 
err  in  transmitting  opinions  or  doctrines,  is  often  a  clear 
and  faithful,  as  well  as  the  only,  recorder  of  circum.stances, 
which  history,  neither  sacred  nor  general,  finds  it  within 
its  province  to  record.  Thus,  while  it  is  highly  improbable 
that  it  should  be  known  exactly  where  the  soldiers  sat, 
when  they  parted  our  Lord's  garments,  or  in  what  precise 
spot  the  foot  of  the  cross  was  placed,  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely  that  the  piety  of  the  first  disciples  led  them  to 
mark  particularly  the  situation  in  general,  where  the  awful 
event  of  their  Redeemer's  death  took  place. 

We  select  from  M.  Chateaubriand's  narrative,  and  Sroxa 
that  of  Dr.  Richardson,  such  particulars  as  may  complete 
the  sketch  drawn  by  Maundrell. 

"  Christians,"  says  the  former  eloquent  writer,  *' will  per- 
haps inquire  what  were  my  feelings,  on  entering  this  awful 
place  ?  I  really  cannot  tell.  So  many  reflections  rushed 
at  once  upon  my  mind,  that  I  was  unable  to  dwell  upon 
any  particular  idea.  I  continued  near  half  an  hour  upon 
my  knees,  in  the  little  chamber  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  with 
my  eyes  riveted  upon  the  stone,  from  which  I  had  not  the 
power  to  turn  them.  One  of  the  two  monks  who  accom.- 
panied  me  remained  prostrate  on  the  marble  by  my  side, 
while  the  other,  with  the  Testament  in  his  hand,  read  to 
me,  by  the  light  of  the  lamps,  the  passages  relating  to  the 
sacred  tomb.  All  I  can  say  is,  that  when  I  beheld  this 
triumphant  sepulchre,  I  felt  nothing  but  my  own  weakness, 
and  that  when  my  guide  exclaimed,  with  Saint  Paul,  '  O 
death,  where  is  thy  victorj- !  O  grave,  where  is  thy  sting  !' 
I  listened,  as  if  death  were  about  to  reply,  that  he  was  con- 
quered, and  enchained  in  this  monument."     "  The  voices. 
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lie  continues  to  say,  "  of  those  who  inhabit  the  church,  are 
beard  at  all  ho\irs,  both  of  the  day  and  night,  from  the 
arches  above,  where  they  nestle  like  pigeons,  from  the 
chapels  below,  and  subterranean  vaults.  The  organ  of  the 
Latin  monks,  the  cymbals  of  the  Abyssinian  priest,  the 
Voice  of  the  Greek  caloyer,  the  prayer  of  the  solitary  Ar- 
menian, the  plaintive  accents  of  the  Coptic  friar,  alternately, 
or  all  at  once,  assail  the  ear.  You  know  not  whence  these 
concerts  proceed ;  you  inhale  the  perfume  of  incense, 
without  perceiving  the  hand  which  burns  it;  while  the  pon- 
tiflF,  about  to  celebrate  the  most  awful  of  mysteries  on  the 
very  spot  where  they  were  accomplished,  passes  quickly 
by,  glides  behind  the  columns,  and  vanishes  in  the  gloom 
of  the  temple." 

Unfortunately,  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  effect  to  which 
the  traveller  here  alludes  with  so  much  satisfaction,  are  the 
result  of  gross  superstition,  as  uncalculated  to  affect  the 
heart  aright,  or  inspire  it  with  any  permanent  sentiment 
of  devotion,  as  they  are  opposed  to  the  simplicity  of  truth 
and  reason.  The  ceremonies  which  take  place  at  Easter, 
and  other  festivals  of  the  Church,  afford  a  still  more  la- 
mentable instance  of  the  decay  of  pure  Christianity, 
wherever  the  attempt  is  made  to  support  its  influence  on 
any  other  foundation  than  that  of  sound  instruction  in  the 
word  of  Grod.  The  account  given  by  Dr.  Richardson  is 
somewhat  more  precise  than  that  of  the  authors  above 
quoted :  "  Having  passed  within  these  sacred  walls,"  says  he, 
"  the  attention  is  first  directed  to  a  large  flat  stone  m  the 
floor,  a  little  within  the  door;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  rail,  and 
several  lamps  hang  suspended  over  it.  The  pilgrims 
approach  it  on  their  knees ;  touch  and  kiss  it,  and,  pro- 
strating themselves  before  it,  offer  up  their  prayers  in  holy 
adoration.  This  is  the  stone,  it  is  said,  on  which  the  body 
of  our  Lord  was  washed  and  anointed,  and  prepared  for 
the  tomb.  Turrting  to  the  left,  and  proceeding  a  little  for- 
ward, we  came  into  a  round  space  immediately  under  the 
dome,  surrounded  with  sixteen  large  columns  which  sup- 
port the  gallery  above.  In  the  centre  of  this  space  stands 
the  Holy  Sepulchre;  it  is  enclosed  in  an  oblong  house, 
rounded  at  one  end,  with  small  arcades,  or  chapels  for 
prayer,  on  the  outside  of  it.  These  are  for  the  Copts,  tlie 
Abyssinians,  the  Syrian  Maronites,  and  other  Christians, 
who  are  not,  like  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Greeks,  and 
Armenians,  provided  with  large  chapels  in  the  body  of  the 
church.  At  the  other  end  it  is  squared  off,  and  furnished 
with  a  platform  in  front,  which  is  ascended  by  a  flight  of 
steps,  having  a  small  parapet  wall  of  marble  on  each  hand, 
and  floored  with  the  same  material.  In  the  middle  of  this 
small  platform,  stands  a  block  of  polished  marble,  about  a 
foot  and  a  half  square ;  on  this  stone  (it  is  said)  sat  the 
angel  who  announced  the  blessed  tidings  of  the  resurrec- 
tion to  Mary  Magdalene,  and  Joanna,  and  Mary  the 
mother  of  James.  Advancing,  and  taking  off  our  shoes 
and  turbans,  at  the  desire  of  the  keeper,  he  di'ew  aside  the 
curtain,  and  stepping  down,  and  bending  almost  to  the 
ground,  we  entered  by  a  low  narrow  door  into  this  mansion 
of  victory,  where  Christ  triumphed  over  the  grave,  and 
disarmed  Death  of  all  his  terrors.  Here  the  mind  looks  on 
Him,  who,  though  He  knew  no  sin,  yet  entered  the  man- 
sions of  the  dead  to  redeem  us  from  death,  and  the  prayers 
of  a  grateful  heart  ascend  with  a  risen  Saviour  to  the 
presence  of  God  in  heaven." 

On  leaving  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  tra- 
veller is  directed  successively  to  various  spots  in  the 
neighbourhood,  said  to  be  those  hallowed  by  the  occurrence 
of  some  of  the  most  minute  events  recorded  in  the  Gospel. 
Thus  a  prison  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
church  is  pointed  out  as  the  identical  place  of  St.  Peter's 
confinement  when  delivered  by  the  angel,  (Acts  xii.)  A 
little  way  further  on  stands  a  church,  said  to  have  been 
built  on  the  site  of  Zebedee's  house  :  other  similar  edifices 
distinguish  the  situation  of  those  of  St.  Mark  and  St. 
Thomas. 

In  a  street  crossing  the  one  in  which  these  buildings 
are  shown,  is  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  appearance 
to  Mary  after  his  resurrection;  and  in  the  same  street 
stands  an  Armenian  convent,  erected  over  the  spot  on 
which  James,  the  brother  of  John,  was  beheaded.  This 
is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  in  Jerusalem,  and  serves  as  a 
home  to  many  of  the  strangers  who  visit  the  Holy  City. 
The  church  is  adorned  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner,  and 
its  two  altars,  in  the  time  of  Maundrell,  were  decked  with 
rich  mitres,  embroidered  copes,  crosses,  both  silver  and 
gold,  curious  chahces,  and  other  church-utensils  without 
number.    In  the  middle  of  the  aisle,  he  states,  stood  a 


pulpit  made  of  tortoiseshell  and  mother-of-pearl,  with  a 
beautiful  canopy,  or  cupola,  over  it,  of  the  same  precious 
materials.  At  a  short  distance  is  a  small  church,  said  to 
be  erected  on  the  spot  where  formerly  stood  the  house  of 
the  high  priest  Annas,  and  a  little  farther  on,  near  what  is 
termed  Sion  Gate,  another,  which  marks  the  site  of  tho 
house  of  Caiaphas  ;  while,  just  beyond  the  gate,  the  atten- 
tion is  directed  to  a  mosque,  formerly  a  church,  built,  it  is 
believed,  on  the  spot  where  the  house  stood  in  which  our 
Lord  ate  his  last  supper  with  his  disciples,  and  on  that 
account  called  the  Ccenaculum 

St.  Stephen's  Gate,  the  site  of  Pilate's  palace,  and  nume- 
rous other  places  to  which  tradition  has  given  names,  are 
pointed  out  with  similar  particularity;  but  there  is  one  spot 
on  which  travellers  look  with  comparative  confidence  in  the 
truth  of  its  designation :  it  is  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
scene  of  one  of  Christ's  most  striking  miracles,  and  the 
ruined  foundations  of  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  only 
relics  existing  of  ancient  Jerusalem.  Of  this  interesting  spot 
we  have  given  an  engravings  The  Pool  is  at  present  dry, 
and  the  bed  of  the  healing  waters  is  nearly  filled  up  with 
earth  and  rubbish.  Wild  tamarisk  bushes  and  pomegranate 
trees  spread  their  foliage  around  it ;  but,  according  to  Cha- 
teaubriand, the  mason-work  of  the  sides,  composed  of  large 
stones,  joined  together  by  iron  cramps,  may  still  be  traced, 
marking  the  measurement  of  the  reservoir  to  have  been  a 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  long,  and  forty  wide. 

Having  thus  enumerated  the  principal  objects  of  Chris- 
tian curiosity  and  veneration,  we  may  now  take  a  glance  at 
the  splendid  temple  of  Moslem  worship,  which  has  for 
centuiies  rendered  Jerusalem  scarcely  less  sacred  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Mahometan  devotee,  than  it  is  to  the  feelings 
of  the  Christian  believer.  The  Mosque  of  Omar  occupies, 
it  is  supposed,  the  site  of  Solomon's  Temple,  and  forms  a 
court  of  about  five  hundred  paces  long,  and  four  hundred 
and  sixty  broad.  Tlie  entrances  to  this  court  consist  of 
twelve  irregular  porticoes,  composed  of  arches  placed  one 
above  the  other,  so  as  to  produce  the  appearance  of  a 
double  aqueduct.  In  the  midst  of  this  court  is  another, 
raised  six  or  seven  feet  above  the  former,  in  the  manner  of 
a  terrace,  and  ascended  on  each  side  by  a  flight  of  eight 
marble  steps.  It  is  in  the  centre  of  this  court  that  the 
holy  house  itself,  as  the  Mahometans  term  it,  is  seen 
rising  in  the  silence  and  mystery  of  a  temple,  open  only  to 
the  favoured  worshippers  of  the  supposed  prophet.  Octa- 
gonal in  form,  its  summit  is  crowned  with  a  lantern  of  the 
same  shape,  above  which  rises  a  noble  pinnacle,  sur- 
mounted by  the  crescent ;  the  sides  of  the  building,  and  tho 
windows  of  the  lantern,  presenting  to  the  eye  of  the  be- 
holder a  continued  series  of  bright  arabesque  paintings, 
and  inscriptions  from  the  Koran,  in  letters  of  gold.  Cha- 
teaubi'iand  says,  that  he  was  strongly  tempted  to  find  some 
mode  of  penetrating  to  the  interior  of  the  mosque,  but  was 
prevented  by  the  fear  that  he  might  thereby  involve  the 
whole  Christian  population  of  Jerusalem  in  destruction. 
Dr.  Richardson,  however,  succeeded  in  gratifying  a  similar 
curiosity,  which  he  shared  in  common  with  a  host  of  other 
travellers.  Taking  advantage  of  the  circumstance  of  having 
cured  a  Mahometan  patient,  he  found  means  to  pass  the 
gate,  so  strictly  guarded  against  foreign  intrusion. 

"  On  our  arrival  at  the  door,"  says  he,  "  a  gentle  knock 
brought  up  the  sacristan,  who,  apprized  of  our  intention, 
was  within,  waiting  to  receive  us.  He  demanded,  rather 
sternly,  who  we  were,  and  was  answered  by  my  black  con- 
ductor in  tones  no  less  consequential  than  his  own.  The  door 
immediately  edged  up  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the 
light  from  shining  out,  and  v/e  squeezed  ourselves  in  with  a 
gentle  and  noiseless  step,  although  there  was  no  person  near 
who  could  be  alarmed  by  the  loudest  sound  of  our  bare  feet 
uport  the  marble  floor.  The  door  was  no  sooner  shut  than  the 
sacristan,  taking  a  couple  of  candles  in  his  hand,  showed 
us  all  over  the  interior  of  the  building;  pointing,  in 
the  pride  of  his  heart,  to  the  elegant  marble  walls,  the 
beautifully-gilded  ceiling,  the  well  where  the  true  wor- 
shippers drink  and  wash,  with  which  we  also  blessed  our 
palates  and  moistened  our  beards ;  the  paltry  reading-desk 
with  the  ancient  Koran,  the  handsome  columns,  and  the 
green  stone  with  the  wonderful  nails.  As  soon  as  he  had 
completed  this  circuit,  pulling  a  key  from  his  girdle,  he 
unlocked  the  door  of  the  railing  that  separates  the  outer 
from  the  inner  part  of  the  mosque,  which,  with  an  elevation 
of  two  or  three  steps,  led  us  into  the  sacred  recess  !  Here 
he  pointed  out  the  patches  of  mosaic  in  the  floor,  the  round 
flat  stone  which  the  prophet  carried  on  his  arm  in  battle, 
directed  us  to  introduce  our  hands  through  the  hole  in  tho 
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wooden  box,  to  feel  the  print  of  the  prophet's  foot,  and 
through  the  posts  of  the  wooden  rail,  to  feel  as  well  as  to 
see  the  marks  of  the  angel  Gabriel's  fingers  in  the  sacred 
stone  that  occupies  the  centre  of  the  mosque,  and  from 
which  it  derives  the  name  of  Sakhara,  or  Locked-up,  and 
over  which  is  suspended  a  fine  cloth  of  green  and  red 
satin."    When  Dr.  Richardson  obtained  permission  to  enter 


the  mosque  by  day,  he  found  its  effect  far  more  imposing 
than  what  it  had  been  by  the  dim  light  of  the  candles. 
Splendid  marble  pillars,  of  great  height,  paintings  of  the 
most  brilhant  hues,  and  arches  richly  adorned  with  gilding 
and  sculpture,  served  to  fill  his  mind  with  the  loftiest 
notions  of*  the  care  and  luxury  with  which  the  earlier  fol- 
lowers of  Mahomet  provided  for  his  worship. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  HOLY  SEPULCHRE. 


Thus  Jerusalem  still  retains  signs  of  that  remarkable 
destiny  which,  for  three  thousand  years,  has  made  her  the 
most  venerable  of  cities  ;  and,  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
that  time,  venerable  by  all  the  associations  of  religion  to 
three  distinct  people,  professing  separate  faiths.  The  Jew, 
the  Christian,  and  the  Mahometan,  all  acknowledge  the 
soil  on  which  she  stands  to  be  holy ;  all  ha\  e  temples  of 
peculiar  sacrednes's  within  her  walls,  and  each  finds,  in  the 
history  of  his  religion,  the  name  of  Jerusalem  associated 
with  the  grandest  of  its  struggles  and  its  triumphs.  But 
most  travellers  unite  in  depicting  the  present  state  of  the 
Holy  City  as  one  of  extreme  degradation.  The  Turks 
themselves  drain  a  poor  i-evenue  from  their  exactions,  and 
see  their  bazaars  without  a  customer.  The  Christian  popu- 
lation consists  of  monks  and  pilgrims,  whose  thoughts  are 
wholly  occupied  on  a  perpetual  series  of  superstitious  rites : 
while  the  Jews,  who,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand,  in- 
habit the  city  and  precioctg,  eibibit,  in  their  persons  an^l 


dwellings,  the  lowest  degree  of  squalid  wretchedness. 
Jerusalem,  in  short,  every  where  presents  proofs  of  her 
true  condition;  the  characteristics  of  a  city  which  has 
fallen  beneath  the  judgments  of  God,  and  which  neither 
human  power,  nor  the  impulses  and  exertions  of  accom- 
panying devotion,  have  been  able  to  clothe  even  in  the 
shadow  of  her  former  greatness. 

The  views  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  are 
taken  from  the  beautiful  engravings  in  Sir  T.  Ainslie's 
Travels  in  Palestine  and  Syria. 

We  shall,  in  a  future  number,  describe  the  environs  of 
the  city,  and  the  principal  places  of  the  district  mentioned 
in  Sacred  History. 
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THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  SAINT  PATRICK, 
DUBLIN. 

Saint  Patrick's  Cathedral  was  erected  by  John 
Com5Ti,  the  first  Enghsh  Archbishop  of  Dubhn,  in 
the  year  1191,  on  the  site,  as  is  supposed,  of  the 
original  church,  founded  by  the  Saint  himself,  who  is 
also  said  to  have  baptized  his  first  converts  at  a  well, 
which  Primate  Usher  sta*es  to  have  been  near  the 
present  site  of  the  steeple.  This  ancient  church  was 
demolished  to  make  room  for  a  more  sumptuous  edi- 
fice, which  was  consecrated  with  great  pomp  and 
ceremony  on  St.  Patrick's  day,  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  with  the  Legate  O'Heany,  who 
met  at  the  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  whence  they 
made  a  solemn  procession  to  the  newly-built  church, 
in  the  south  suburbs  of  the  city  of  Dublin,  which 
they  dedicated  to  God,  our  Blessed  Lady  :Mary,  and 
St.  Patrick.  The  archbishop  endowed  it  as  a  colle- 
giate church,  placing  in  it  thirteen  prebendaries ; 
and  his  successor,  Henry  de  Londres,  erected  it  into 
a  Cathedral,  constituting  William  Fitzguy  the  first 
dean,  and  ordaining  that  the  future  deans  should  be 
chosen  by  the  chapter  from  their  ovm.  body,  which 
consists  of  five  dignitaries  and  twenty  prebendaries. 
This  power  of  the  chapter  in  electing  their  dean  still 
continues ;  and,  by  subsequent  grants  and  charters, 
the  dean  is  possessed  of  extensive  privileges,  and 
exercises  the  power  of  an  ordinary  wirthin  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  cathedral.  There  are,  also,  four  minor 
canons,  twelve  vicars  choral,  and  six  choristers.  The 
deanery  also  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being  a  sanc- 
tuary, as  appears  upon  a  roll.  34th  of  Edward  I. 

Before  the  civil  wars  this  cathedral  was  a  building 
of  considerable  extent  and  splendovir  j  the  close  was 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  suburbs  by  an 
ample  wall,  which  contained  within  its  circuit  the 
archiepiscopal  palace,  the  manses  of  the  dean,  digni- 
taries, and  prebendaries,  and  the  halls  and  dormitories 
of  the  minor  canons  and  vicars  choral.  Sir  James 
Ware  has  declared  the  church  to  be,  for  extent  of 
compass,  beauty,  and  magnificence  of  structiire,  pre- 
ferable to  all  the  other  cathedrals  of  Ireland. 

The  form  of  the  building  is  that  of  a  cross,  wdth 
side  aisles ;  the  intersections  of  the  transepts  are 
included  in  the  choir,  the  eastern  window  of  which 
is  composed  of  five  distinct  lancet  arches,  and  forms 
a  fine  specimen  of  the  earliest  style  of  pointed  arches ; 
the  side-windows,  eight  in  number,  are  similar.  Below 
is  a  second  or  lower  range  of  niches,  richly  orna- 
mented with  pilasters  and  trefoil  heads,  but  imper- 
vious to  the  light ;  both  ranges  are  perforated  trans- 
versely through  the  wajl,  and  form  the  triforium,  or 
Friars' -walk,  round  the  walls  of  the  choir,  and  passing 
thence  through  the  walls  of  the  transepts  and  nave, 
they  thus  encircle  the  entire  cathedral.  The  great 
beauty  of  this  portion  of  the  building  consists  in 
every  thing  being  uniform ;  the  handsome  groined 
ceiling  and  clerestory  windows  above,  the  banners 
and  insignia  of  the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick,  together 
with  their  stalls,  enriched  with  handsome  Gothic 
carving,  the  splendid  organ  at  one  end,  with  the 
lancet-windows  and  altar-piece,  which  represents  a 
glory  under  a  half-drawn  curtain  at  the  other,  pro- 
duce a  fine  effect. 

The  lofty  monument  erected  by  Richard  Boyle, 
first  Earl  of  Cork,  stands  on  the  south  side  of 
the  altar.  This  monument  was  originally  placed 
where  the  Communion-table  now  stands,  but  its  re- 
moval was  eflFected  by  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of 
StrafiFord,  the  Lord  Deputy,  in  1C34.  It  is  a  singular 
fact,  that  the  active  part  which  he  toSk  in  this  affair 
caused  many  of  the  misfortunes  which  afterwards 
befel  this  vmfortunate  nolj4eman.     The  monument  to 


the  memory  of  Roger  Jones,  Viscount  Ranelagh,  and 
his  brother,  Thomas  Jones,  Archbishop  of  Dublin, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  altar ;  it  is  not  so  lofty 
as  the  Cork  monument,  but  the  style  of  architecture 
is  the  same.  There  are  also,  round  the  altar,  ancient 
monuments  to  the  memory  of  Deans  Fychc  and 
Sutton,  Sir  Anthony  St.  Leger,  Sir  Henry  Wallop, 
and  Sir  Edward  Fitton,  and  a  splendid  modern  one, 
to  the  memory  of  Lady  Viscotmtess  Doneraile,  who 
died  in  1/61. 

Tlie  south  transept,  or  St.  Paul's  Chapel,  exhibits 
a  mixtiu-e  of  circular  and  pointed  arches,  very 
beautiful  in  design.  This  transept  was  formerly  the 
chapter-house,  until  the  visit  of  George  the  Fourth, 
when  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of  the  choir, 
was  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  his  Majesty's  holding 
the  chapter  of  the  knights  ;  it  is  now  restored  to  its 
•original  state,  and  the  ancient  altar-steps,  composed 
of  enamelled  tiles,  four  inches  square,  are,  after  a  lapse 
of  some  centuries,  opened  to  pubhc  view.  The  ancient 
chest  of  the  Sacristan,  of  oak,  curiously  carved,  now 
occupies  the  place  of  the  altar. 

In  1512,  a  conference  was  held  in  this  transept  be- 
tween the  Earl  of  Kildare,  Lord  Deputy,  and  the  Eart 
of  Ormond,  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  their  dis- 
putes. Ormond  was  attended  by  a  train  of  armed 
followers,  and  the  citizens  escorted  the  Lord  Deputy  ; 
but,  during  the  treaty,  a  quarrel  occiurred  among 
their  attendants,  and  the  Dubhnians  let  fly  a  volley 
of  arrows  against  their  opponents,  some  of  which 
stuck  in  the  images  in  the  rood-loft,  without  doing 
further  mischief;  a  profanation,  in  atonement '  for 
which  the  mayor  of  Dublin  was  ordered  by  the 
Pope  to  waUc  barefoot  through  the  city,  in  open 
procession,  on  Corpus  Christi  day  annually,  a  custom 
which  was  observed  until  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 
It  is  said  that  the  Earl  of  Ormond  and  his  followers 
took  possession  of  the  chapter-house,  when  a  treaty 
took  place  between  the  chieftains,  and  a  hole  was  cut 
in  the  door,  that  they  might  shake  hands  before  it 
was  opened ;  the  door  is  still  preserved,  and  shows 
a  perforation  of  about  twelve  inches  by  four.  The 
turbulent  chieftains  separated  with  formal  declara- 
tions of  respect  and  friendship,  but  with  increased 
animosity  on  both  sides.  In  this  transept  are  two 
monuments  by  Kirk,  one  to  Dr.  Sprag,  and  the  other 
erected  by  the  Friendly  Brothers  of  St.  Patrick  to  the 
memory  of  John  Ball,  Esq.,  Master  in  Chancery,  and 
Grand  President  of  the  Order. 

The  north  transept,  or  St.  Nicholas'  Chapel,  was 
originally  the  parish-church  of  the  parish  of  St. 
Nicholas  Without  the  Walls  ;  but,  for  forty  years  and 
upwards,  it  had  remained  a  pile  of  ruins  ;  it  is  now 
rebuilt,  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas  Without 
again  use  it  as  their  parish  church.  The  style  of 
architecture  is  equal  to  the  original  in  point  of 
execution. 

The  nave  consists  of  a  centre  and  two  side  aisles, 
divided  from  each  other  by  a  range  of  octagonal 
pillars,  and  eight  pointed  arches ;  both  piers  and 
arches,  eight  also  in  number  on  each  side,  are  of  the 
lancet  form,  and  partake  of  the  plainness  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  surrounding  parts.  The  western 
window,  forty  feet  high,  is  elegant,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, rises  higher  than  the  original  ceiling,  and  is 
composed  of  five  compartments,  with  mullions  and 
transoms  with  cinquefoil  heads,  but,  being  in  a  state 
of  decay,  the  present  dean,  the  Rev.  Henry  B.  Daw- 
son, has  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  this  splendid 
window  at  his  owti  expense.  In  the  adjoining  side 
aisle  is  a  smaller  window,  of  superior  beauty,  com- 
posed of  flowing  tracery,  curiously  arched  and 
foliated.    These  w'jidows  appear  to  have  been  erected 
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by  Archbishop  Minot  in  1370,  at  which  time  he  built 
the  present  steeple,   at  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
catheckalj  the  height  of  the  tower  is  120  feet,   ex- 
clusive of  the  spire,  which  measures  101  i'eet  more. 
In  the  steeple  there  is   a  chime  of  eight  bells.     The 
monuments  in  the  nave  are  numerous  ;  those  of  Dean 
Swift  and  Stella  attract  the  notice  of  the  stranger  j 
there  is  also  an  ancient  sculptured  stone  to  the  me- 
mory of   Michael  Tregury,   Archbishop  of   Dublin, 
1-171  J  also  modern  monuments   to  Primate  Marsh, 
Archbishop  Smyth,  Earl  of  Cavan,  Serjeant  Ball,  &c. 
St.  Mary's,  or  the  Lady  Chapel,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  choir,  to  which  there  was  a  communication  where 
the  altar  now  stands,  was  built,  in  1271,  by  Arch- 
bishop  Sandford.     In  its  original  state,  this  chapel 
must  have  been  splendid ;  there  were  latei-al  aisles 
within  itself,  and  the  walls  and  clustered  pillars  ap- 
pear to  have  been  gilt ;  it  is  lighted  by  five  lancet- 
windows  to  the  east,  and  eleven  similar  windows  on 
each  side.     In  1666,  the  dean  and  chapter,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Archbishop   ot  Dublin,  granted  this 
chapel  to  the  French    Protestant  refugees,   at  one 
shilling  per  annum,  and  ;>n   Sunday,   May  2'J,  the 
same  year,  it  was  opened  with  great   pomp.     The 
Earl  of  Ormond,  then  Lmd-Lieutenant,  proceeded  ui 
state  from  the  castle,  attended  by  the  Archbishops  of 
Armagh  and  Dublin,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Privy 
Council,  and  several  great  lords  and  othsr  persons  of 
quality,    with   the    Lord-Mayor    and   Sheriffs;    the 
Countess  of  Ormond,  attended  by  a  train  of  ladies 
of  quality,  also  attended.     Monsieur  Hierosme^  bar 
grace's  chaplain,  read  the   service  of  the  Church  of 
Ireland  in  French,  after  which  he  preached,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  gave  the  benediction  in  French. 
In  1816,   the  remaining  descendants  of  the  refugees 
surrendered  this  chapel  to  the  dean  and  chapter,  who 
now  use  it  as  their  chapter-house. 

The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral,  from  the  west 
or  St.  Patrick's  gate,  to  the  east  wall  of  the  Lady 
Chapel,  or  Chapter-house,  is  300  feet ;  the  breadth 
of  the  cross,  from  St.  Paul's  to  St.  Nicholas'  gate^ 
157  feet  J  the  breadth  of  the  nave,  67  feet. 


It  is  impossible  to  think,  ana  not  sometimes  to  think  on 
death.  Hope,  indeed,  has  many  delusions;  whatever  is 
possible,  however  unlikely,  it  will  teach  us  to  promise  our- 
selves; but  death  no  man  has  escaped,  and  therefore  no 
man  can  hope  to  escape  it. Johnsox. 


The  homeliest  services  that  we  do  in  an  honest  calling, 
though  it  be  but  to  plough,  or  dig,  if  done  in  obedience,  and 
conscious  of  God's  commandment,  is  crowned  with  an 
ample  reward;  whereas  the  best  works  for  their  kind,  if 
without  respect  of  God's  injunction  and  glory,  are  loaded 
with  curses. — Bishop  Hall, 


THE  ACORN. 

See  from  an  acorn  how  the  oak  is  spread, 
Uplifting  to  the  skies  its  towering  head. 
Matured  by  time  it  leaves  the  verdant  plain. 
And  big  with  vengeance  ploughs  the  azure  main ; 
Here  all  our  safety,  all  our  wealth  arise, 
Thus  Britons'  bulwark  in  an  acorn  lies. 


The  music  of  the  harp  may  be  better  spared  in  a  common- 
wealth, than  the  noise  of  a  hammer.  Indeed,  I  have 
heard,  that  there  is  a  house  on  London-Bridge  built  en- 
tirely of  wood,  without  any  mixture  of  iron-nails  therein, 
therefore  commonly  called  None-such,  for  the  rarity  of 
the  structure  thereof:  but  if  any  could  show  a  civilized  state 
extant  on  earth,  without  the  use  of  smiths  therein,  it 
deser\eth  the  name  of  None^such  indeed. Fuller. 

The  pborest  circumstances  in  life,  with  a  religious  spirit  of 
resignation,  and  an  honest  and  upright  heart,  are  fur  better 
^an  the  greatest  abundance  and  highest  honours  without 
ftiem;  for  these  cannot  give  that  peace  of  mind,  which  the 
©ther  can  never  want. — Towns  on. 


THE  HISTORY  AND  MANUFACTURE  OF 
GLASS. 
The  invention,  or  rather  the  discovery,  of  Glass,  is 
said  to  have  been  accidental.  The  account  given  of 
this  occurrence  by  Pliny,  the  Roman  naturalist,  is, 
that  a  merchant  vessel,  laden  with  saltpetre,  having 
been  driven  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  near  the 
river  Belus,  the  crew  placed  the  kettles  in  which  they 
had  cooked  their  victuals  on  some  lumps  of  their 
cargo,  which,  being  melted  by  the  action  of  the  fire, 
combined  with  the  sand  on  the  beach,  and  formed  a 
kind  of  glass. 

Whether  this  account  be  true  or  not,  it  is  certain, 
from  the  specimens  which  have  been  discovered  in 
the  Egyptian  tombs,  and  other  buildings  of  remote 
antiquity,  that  this  useful  article  was  known  in  very 
ancient  times  ;  but  it  was  in  these  early  days  more 
like  what  we  call  enamel,  being  perfectly  opaque,  and 
varying  much  in  colour. 

The  art  of  rendering  glass  transparent  was  not 
discovered  till  several  centuries  later.  To  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  this  valuable  discovery  is  uncertain ; 
but  we  find  it  is  recorded  in  history,  that  Nero,  the 
despotic  Roman  emperor,  paid  a  sum  of  money, 
nearly  equal  to  £50,000  sterling,  for  "  two  small  cups 
ot'  transparent  glass" 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era,  the  art  of 
glass-making  appears  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress, and,  at  the  end  of  the  third  century,  we  find 
a  notice  of  its  being  used,  in  some  cases,  for  the 
purpose  of  glazing  windows.  The  invention  advanced 
rapidly  in  Italy,  and  afterwards  in  France ;  but 
the  first  account  we  have  of  the  use  of  window- 
glass  in  England  is  in  the  year  674,  when  the  Abbot 
Benedict  Biscop  sent  over  for  foreign  artists  to 
glaze  the  windows  of  the  church  and  monastery  of 
Wearmouth,  in  Durham ;  yet,  although  thus  early 
known,  it  was  not  employed  for  this  purpose  in  pri- 
vate houses,  or  even  in  churches  and  cathedrals,  in 
this  country,  till  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  centtiry,  the  art 
of  glass-making  was  introduced  into  France,  on  a 
large  scale,  and  its  manufacture  was  looked  upon  ih 
so  favourable  a  light  by  the  government,  that  none  but 
gentlemen,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  were  allowed 
to  establish  a  glass-house,  or  even  to  assist  in  the 
manufacture.  This  feeling  of  the  gentility  of  the 
art  of  glass-making  was  not  extinct  in  France  wh€n 
the  large  French  Encyclopedia  was  published,  at  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  for,  in  spealdng  of 
those  employed  in  it,  the  word  gentilhomme  (gentle- 
man,) is  invariably  applied  in  place  of  ouvrier  (work- 
man,) used  on  other  occasions ;  even  in  England, 
some  few  years  since,  the  workmen  were  commonly 
called  "  the  gentlemen  glass-blowers." 

Formerly  every  description  of  fiat  glass  had  been 
blown,  in  the  manner  we  shall  presently  explain ;  but 
in  1688,  a  very  great  improvement  was  made  by  one 
Abraham  Thevenart,  who  resorted  to  the  plan  of 
casting  plates  of  glass  for  looking-glasses  and  other 
purposes.  A  large  manufactory  was  established  at 
St.  Gobin,  in  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  in  France, 
which  is  still  deemed  one  of  the  most  considerable 
in  Europe. 

In  England,  this  useful  article  seems  to  have  been 
made  on  a  very  smalls' scale,  until  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century.,  when  the  manufacture  began 
to  be  more  considerable.  In  1670,  workmen  were 
brought  from  Venice,  and  many  glass-houses  were 
estabhshed.  In  1771,  the  British  Plate-Glass  Com- 
pany was  chartered  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  an 
extensive  factory  was  erected  at  Ravenhead,  near  St. 
Helen's,  in  Lancashire  3  the  works  cover  about  twenty 
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acres  of  ground,  and  nearly  three  hundred  persons 
are  constantly  employed. 

Glass  consists  essentially  of  silcx,  the  substance  of 
which  flint  is  formed,  and  some  of  the  various  kinds 
of  alkali,  as  j^earlush,  jootash,  kelp,  &c.  The  use  of 
the  alkali  is  to  cause  the  flint  to  melt  when  in  the 
furnace.  The  best  form  in  which  flint  is  met  with 
"or  the  purpose  of  making  glass^  is  in  the  state  of 
sea-sand  ;  and  those  kinds  best  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose in  England  are  procured  from  Lynn  in  Norfolk, 
and  from  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

The  first  process  consists  in  what  is  called  fritting, 
that  is,  placing  the  materials  in  a  crucible,  and  sub- 
mitting them  to  the  action  of  a  violent  heat,  for  the 
purpose  of  dinving  off  any  moisture  they  may  con- 
tain, and  to  prevent  their  swelling  too  much  when 
placed  in  the  melting-pots,  which  are  formed  of  a 
kind  of  clay  that  is  able  to  endure  the  action  of  fire 
■without  melting.  When  the  materials  are  sufficiently 
fritted,  they  are  thrown  into  these  pots  with  clean 
iron  shovels,  the  fire  being  previously  raised  to  its 
greatest  intensity,  to  prevent  the  w^hole  furnace  from 
being  chilled,  and  to  save  time.  As  the  fritted  mate- 
rials are  much  more  bulky  than  when  they  fall  into 
a  thin  flowing  glass,  the  pots  receive  their  full  charge 
by  two  or  three  successive  portions,  the  last  added 
being  ahvays  thoroughly  melted  down  before  a  fresh 
charge  is  thrown  in.  When  full,  the  opening  in  the 
pot  is  closed  up  with  wet  clay,  except  a  small  hole 
for  examining  the  work,  and  when  the  glass  is  W'ell 
refined,  and  about  to  be  w^orked  off,  this  opening  is 
again  enlarged  by  the  removal  of  the  clay. 

The  crvicibles,  or  pots,  in  which  the  glass  is  melted, 
are  of  an  upright  form,  with  the  opening  on  the  side, 
near  to  the  top  ;  they  are  arranged  in  a  circle,  and 
built  into  a  conical  furnace,  the  walls  of  which  are  in 
the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf. 

The  kinds  of  glass  manufactured  are  of  various 
qualities,  the  commonest  being  that  of  which  wine- 
bottles  are  made ;  and  as  this  description  of  goods 
pays  but  a  small  duty  in  comparison  to  the  finer 
kinds,  the  makers  are  restricted  to  the  use  of  the 
coarsest  materials,  in  order  that  the  use  of  their 
ware  may  be  confined  to  common  purposes.  Window 
and  plate  glass  are  both  considerably  harder  in  tex- 
ture and  more  brittle  than  that  which  is  called  flint- 
glass,  of  which  wine-glasses  and  decanters,  lamp- 
glasses,  &c.,  are  made. 

When  the  materials  have  been  submitted  to  the 
action  of  the  fire  for  a  certain  time,  varying  from 
thirty  to  thirty-six  hours,  they  have  become  perfectly 
liquid ;  the  fire  is  then  damped,  and  the  glass,  in  this 
fluid  state,  is  suffered  to  cool  to  such  an  extent,  as 
to  become  sufficiently  thick  to  be  taken  up  on  the 
end  of  an  iron  rod.  When  in  this  state  there  is  per- 
haps no  substance  in  nature  so  ductile,  or  so  easily 
moulded  into  any  form  that  may  be  required.  This 
wonderful  property  of  glass  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
exhibited  to  greater  advantage  than  when  the  work- 
man avails  himself  of  it  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
best  kind  of  window-glass^  called  crow-n-glass.     His 


mode  of  proceeding  is,  in  the  first  place,  to  dip  a 
long  iron  tube,  called  Pantin,  the  end  of  which  has 
been  previously  heated,  into  the  melting-pot,  and 
take  out  as  much  glass  as  will  adhere  to  it ;  this 
operation  he  repeats  until  his  judgment  tells  him  he 
has  suflicient  metal  on  the  end  of  the  tube  to  form 
the  table  of  glass  he  is  about  to  blow.  He  then 
moulds  the  metal  into  a  regular  form,  by  rolling  it 
on  a  smooth  iron  table  ;  when  this  is  accomplished, 
he  blows  through  the  tube,  and  forms  the  glass  into 
a  hollow  vessel,  shaped  like  a  pear.     He  continues  to 


enlarge  this  fotm  by  alternately  heating  the  glass, 
and  blowing  through  the  tube ;  at  the  same  "time, 
lengthening  the  neck  by  rolling  it  on  an  iron  rod, 
which  may  be  seen  in  the  engraving,  fixed  to  a  kind 
of  seat.  It  is  now  carried  to  the  mouth  of  a  larger 
furnace,  called  the  bottoming -hole,   in  front  of  which 


a  low  w^all  is  built  to  protect  the  workmen  from  the 
heat  3  it  is  here  again  heated,  and  whirled  round 
with  a  slow  and  steady  motion.  The  effect  of  this  is 
to  flatten  the  wide  end  of  the  glass,  owing  to  the 
tendency  of  the  metal  to  fly  from  the  centre  on  which 
it  revolves,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  water  docs 
from  a  wet  mop  when  twirled  on  the  wrist. 

A  second  workman  now  comes  to  the  assistance  of 
the  first,  and  having  taken  up  a  portion  of  metal  on 
the  end  of  an  iron  rod,  smaller  and  lighter  than  that 
first  used,  he  applies  it  to  the  centre  of  the  flat 
bottom  of  the  glass  held  by  the  other,   to  which  it 


adheres.  The  first  workman  now  touches  the  glass, 
where  it  is  attached  to  his  blowing-tube,  with  a  cold 
iron  rod,  which  has  been  dipped  in  water;  this 
causes  the  glass  to  crack,  and  the  blow-pipe  is  easily 
detached.    Taking  hold  now  of  the  smaller  rod,  he 
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presents  the  broken  end  of  the  glass  to  the  heat  of 
the  furnace,  and  continues  the  whirhng  motion ;  the 


effect  of  this  is  to  enlarge  the  opening  or  mouth  of 
the  vessel,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  cut.     As 


the  work  proceeds,  the  workman  impels  the  glass 
round  with  greater  rapidity,  till  at  length  the  blazing 
metal  flics  out  with  a  jerk  with  great  force,  and  with 
a  loud  ruffling  noise,  like  the  rapid  unfurling  of  a 
flag  in  a  strong  breeze.  This  part  of  the  process  is 
called  flashing  the  glass.     The  sudden  extension  of 


the  glass  in  this  part  of  the  process,  is  sure  to  strike 
the  spectator,  who  sees  it  for  the  first  time,  with  sur- 
prise, and  induces  him  to  expect  that  the  glowing 
mass  will  be  torn  to  pieces  by  the  violence  of  the 
shock.  It  is  now  moved  more  slowly  round,  till  it  is 
sufficiently  cool  to  retain  its  form ;  the  rod  is  then 
broken  off,  in  the  same  manner  as  before,  and  the 
circle   of  glass   is    carried    to  the  annealing -furAace. 


where  it  is  gradually  cooled.  The  knot  which  is 
found  in  window-glass,  shows  the  spot  from  which 
the  iron  was  broken. 

There  is  a  kind  of  glass  called  Gorman  plate. 


(much  thinner  than  the  genuine  plate-glass)  which  is 
made  by  blowing  the  metal.  The  annexed  diagram 
will  make  this  mode  in^Uigible  to  the  reader  after 
the  above  detailed  accoxmt,  without  much  additional 
description.  The  metal  is  first  blo%\Ti  into  a  long 
pear-like  shape,  fig.  9  j  one  end  of  this  is  pierced  with 


an  iron  instrument,  fig.  10,  and  the  opening  is  after- 
wards enlarged  by  the  same  means,  as  at  fig.  11.  A 
slit  is  now  made  with  a  pair  of  shears  through  half 
its  length,  fig.  12,  and  the  iron  instrument  seen  at 
fig.  10,  having  been  dipped  in  the  melted  metal,  is 
applied  to  the  open  end.  The  iron  rod  is  now  broken 
off,  and  the  opening  enlarged  to  the  same  size  as  that 
at  the  opposite  endj  the  form  is  now,  as  at  fig.  13,  a 
perfect  cylinder,  like  a  roll  of  paper.  The  slit  is  now 
^continued  the  whole  length,  and  being  laid  upon  a 
smooth  iron  table,  it  falls  flat  like  a  sheet  of  paper, 
as  at  fig.  14. 

The  only  glass-houses  at  present  at  work  in 
London,  are  those  in  which  the  smaller  kind  of 
articles  are  madcj  as  decanters,  cruets,  wine-glasses, 
and  hundreds  of  other  things.  Various  contrivances 
are  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  forming  them 
into  different  shapes,  but  the  material  parts  of  the 
operations  are  much  the  same  as  those  already 
mentioned.  In  some  instances,  brass  moulds  are 
employed,  into  which  the.  different  articles  are  blown, 
and  in  this  manner  many  excellent  imitations  of  cut- 
glass  are  formed. 

The  last  and  finest  description  of  glass  we  have  to 
notice,  is  Plate-glass ;  this,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
cast  in  the  same  manner  as  sheet-lead.  The  bed  of 
the  table  on  which  the  plate-glass  is  cast  is  made  of 
copper,  and  after  the  melted  glass  has  spread  over 
the  whole  of  its  surface,  a  heavy  polished  roller,  also 
of  copper,  is  passed  over  its  surface,  reducing  it  in  this 
manner  to  an  equal  thickness  over  its  whole  area. 
The  operation  of  casting  takes  place  close  to  the 
mouth  of  the  annealing-furnace,  into  which  it  is 
carried  immediately  it  becomes  solid.  As  soon  as  the 
plate  is  withdrawn  from  the  annealing-furnace,  it  has 
to  imdergo  the  process  of  polishing.  To  this  end  it 
is  imbedded  in  plaster  of  Paris,  on  a  table  made  of 
slate  or  marble ;  a  smaller  plate  is  then  laid  upon  it, 
loaded  with  heavy  weights;  water  and  fine  sand  are 
constantly  supplied,  and  the  upp.er  plate  is  moved 
about  in  every  direction,  until  the  surfaces  of  both 
are  perfectly  level.  The  last  degree  of  polish  is 
given  to  it  by  means  of  a  rubber,  formed  of  a  block  of 
wood,  covered  with  black  cloth  and  stuffed  with  wool. 

The  various  kinds  of  glass  we  have  been  speaking 
of,  possess  different  properties,  according  to  the  pur- 
poses to  which  they  are  to  be  applied.  Flint-glass, 
of  which  most  ornamental  articles  are  made,  is  ren- 
dered softer  than  the  other  sorts,  and  plate-glass,  on 
the  contrary,  is  made  of  as  hard  a  texture  as  pos- 
sible, to  prevent  its  being  easily  scratched. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  glass  being  placed 
in  the  annealing -fio-nace,  which  might  more  appropri- 
ately be  called  an  oven,  since  a  low  red-heat  is  the 
highest   degree   to   which   it   is   ever   heated.     The 
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purpose  for  which  the  glass  is  placed  in  this  furnace, 
is  to  allow  it  to  cool  gradually  down  to  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air,  by  first  placing  it  in  the  hottest  part 
of  the  oven,  and  afterwards  gradually  removing  it  to 
the  mouth.  For  some  of  the  larger  pieces  of  plate- 
glass,  this  operation  will  occupy  the  space  of  two  or 
three  w-eeks.  If  glass  is  not  properly  annealed,  the 
most  trifling  scratch  or  blow  from  a  sharp  body,  or 
any  sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  will  cause  it  to 
break.  If  suddenly  cooled  in  making,  without  un- 
dergoing the  process  of  annealing,  this  brittle  pro- 
perty is  increased  to  an  extreme  degree 

Two  philosophical  toys,  one  called  the  Bologna 
Phial,  and  the  other.  Prince  Rupert's  Drops,  or  com- 
monly the  hand-cracker,  are  good  instances  of  this. 

The  Bologna  phial,  is  merely  a  wide-mouthed 
bottle  of  unannealed  green  glass,  extremely  thin  at 
the  neck  and  upper  half  of  its  sides,  and  very  thick 
below.  A  leaden  bullet  may  be  dropped  into  this 
bottle  from  the  height  of  several  feet  without  danger ; 
but  if  a  large  grain  of  sand,  or^  what  is  better,  a 
small  piece  of  broken  gun-flint,  is  allowed  to  fall 
into  it  through  the  space  only  of  a  few  inches,  the 


shock  produced  w411  break  the  bottle  to  pieces.  If 
laid  on  its  side,  the  thick  end  may  be  struck  with 
considerable  force  with  a  wooden  mallet  without 
danger;  but  it  would  be  immediately  broken,  if 
merely  scratched  with  a  piece  of  sand. 

The  hand-cracker,  which  is  found  in  every  toy- 
shop, is  a  very  familiar  instance  of  this  property: 
the  thick  end  of  this  may  be  laid  on  the  table,  and 
struck  forcibly  with  the  fist  without  danger,  but  if  it 
is  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  the  smallest  portion  of 
the  thin  end  is  broken  off,  the  whole  of  it  breaks  to 
pieces  or  bursts,  with  so  much  violence  as  to  sting 
slightly  the  hand  that  holds  it. 

The  purposes  to  which  this  beautiful  material 
have  been  applied,  are  as  numerous  as  they  are  use- 
ful ;  it  has  added  materially  to  the  comforts  and  con- 
veniencies  of  private  life;  it  has,  among  many  other 
invaluable  benefits,  assisted  the  astronomer  in  his 
researches,  and  the  microscopic  philosopher  in  the 
detection  of  the  more  nuinute  operations  of  Nature, 
among  the  lower  classes  of  animals ;  and  to  it  we 
are  indebted  for  our  chief  discoveries  in  Electricity. 


In  the  niorning,  when  you  awake,  accustom  yourself  to 
think  first  upon  God,  or  something  in  order  to  his  service  ; 
and  at  night  also  let  him  close  thine  eyes,  and  let  your 
sleep  1)6  necessary  and  healthful,  not  idle  and  expensive  of 
time  beyond  the  needs  and  conveniencies  of  nature  :  and 
sometimes  be  curious  to  see  the  preparation  which  the  sun 
makes  when  he  is  coming  forth  from  his  chambers  of  the 
east! — ^Jerbmy  Taylor. 


When  the  poet  Carpani  inquired  of  his  friend  Haydn, 
how  it  happened  that  his  Church  Music  was  always  so 
cheerful,  the  great  composer  made  a  most  beautiful  reply. 
"  I  cannot,"  he  said, "  make  it  otherwise.  I  write  according 
to' the  thoughts  I  feel;  when  I  think  upon  God,  my  heart 
is  so  full  of  joy  that  the  notes  dance  and  leap,  as  it  were, 
from  my  pen ;  and  since  God  has  given  me  a  cheerful 
heart,  it  will  be  pardoned  me  that  I  sene  him  with  a 
cheerful  spirit."  The  reader  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
•works  of  Haydn  will  bear  testimony  to  the  practical 
truth  of  this  anecdote. — British  Magazine, 


THE  FIFTH  DAY  OF  CREATION. 
It  is  beautiful  to  observe  how  the  harmonies  of 
nature  illustrate  the  sublimely-simple  account  of 
the  Creation  given  in  the  srcivd  volume;  how  they 
bear  silent,  but  irresistible  testimony  to  its  truth ; 
and  stamp  it  with  the  authority  of  their  common 
divine  origin.  In  considering  that  record,  we  find, 
that  the  same  day  witnessed,  the  same  word  com- 
manded, the  creation  of  fishes  and  birds.  The  words 
of  the  narrative  are, — 

And  God  said,  Let  ihe  waters  bring  forth  abundantly  tne 
moving  creature  that  hath  life,  and  fowl  that  may  tiy  above  the 
earth  in  tlie  open  firmament  of  heaven.  And  God  created  great 
whales,  and  every  living  creature  that  movelh,  which  the  waters 
brought  forth  abundantly,  after  their  kind,  and  every  winged  fowl 
after  his  kind:  and  God  saw  that  it  was  good.  And  God  blessed 
them,  saving,  Be  fruitful,  and  multiply,  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  let  fowl  multiply  in  the  earth.  And  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fifth  day. Gtstsis  i.,  20  to  23. 

Now  it  will  naturally  occur  to  the  philosophic 
mind,  to  inquire,  whether,  and  how  far,  these  objects 
of  a  common  creation  exhibit  community  of  charac- 
ter; and  if  the  points  of  resemblance  prove  to  be 
both  numerous  and  striking,  shall  we  not  have 
tm-ned  science  to  its  noblest  end,  when  we  make  it 
display  the  unity  of  design  in  the  works  of  the 
Creator  ? 

A  casual  observer  will,  perhaps,  smile  at  first,  at 
the  idea  of  tracing  a  likeness  between  fishes  and 
birds;  yet  even  he  (if  possessed  of  any  reflection) 
will  be  struck  by  the  generally  wedge-like  form  of 
each,  so  peculiarly  suited  for  enabhng  them  to  cleave 
their  way  through  the  yielding  fluids  in  which  they 
live  and  move.  Having  thus  discovered  a  prelimi- 
nary, though  we  will  allow,  rather  a  faint  point  of 
analogy,  he  may  be  induced  to  extendi  his  remarks 
further;  and,  possibly,  will  next  note  the  similarity 
in  structure  and  uses  of  fins  and  wings ;  how,  by  their 
means,  the  tribes  furnished  with  them  are  enabled  to 
soar  through  the  air  or  swim  through  the  sea ;  how 
nearly  the  motions  they  give  resemble ;  how  in  each 
species  they  occupy  the  place  held  by  the  upper 
extremity  in  the  beasts  of  the  earth ;  how^  the  wing 
gradually  degenerates  from  the  strong  pinion  of  the 
eagle,  which  raises  it  to  heights  almost  beyond 
human  ken,  to  the  scantily-furnished  appendages  of 
the  divers  and  penguins,  which,  unable  to  lift  them 
above  the  level  of  the  water,  are  serviceable  in  swim- 
ming beneath  its  surface;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  the  fin  gradual!}''  improves,  from  the  tiny  mem- 
brane, that  scarce  serves  to  direct  the  body  to  which 
it  is  attached  through  the  deep,  up  to  the  fully- 
formed  and  expanded  fin  of  the  flying-fish,  which 
enables  it  to  rise  into  the  fields  of  air  et  petere  non  sua 
regna. 

A  joyous  creatm-e  vaulted  through  the  air, 
The  aspiring  fish  that  fain  would  be  a  bird, 
On  long  light  wings  that  flung  a  diamond  shower 
Of  dew-drops  round  its  evanescent  form, 
Sprang  into  light,  and  instantly  descended. 
The  analogy  may  be  fiurther  pursued.      We  ob- 
serve the  fins  in  the  higher  inhabitants  of  the  water, 
as    for  instance,   the    seal  and    manatee,  gradually 
approaching  the   form  of  superior  extremities,  fur- 
nished  with   claws,   which,  however  rude  and   im- 
perfect,   stiU    enable   them   to  serve   as    organs   of 
prehension  and  locomotion :  while,  in  hke  manner, 
the   bat,    which    forms   as  it   were   the    connecting 
link  between  birds   and  animals  of   the  earth,  has 
its  cnrious  and  extended  >vings  furnished  at  the  ex- 
tremities with   nails,  enabUng  them  to  maintain  a 
firm  hold.     We  next  consider  the  tail,  which  natu- 
ralists now  agree  is  used  by  birds  to  assist  them  in 
rising  or  falling  in  their  flight :  in  the  whale-kind,  the 
tail  being  horizontal,  is  exactly  of  the  same  use,  and 
as  these  animals  breathe  by  lungs  (not,  as  fish  gene- 
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rally,  by  gills),  it  is  more  important  that  such 
provision  should  exist  for  enabling  them  at  pleasure 
to  attain  the  surface,  there  to  inhale  the  necessary 
supply  of  vital  air.  We  may  remark,  by  the  way, 
that  in  other  fishes  the  tail-fin  is  generally  vertical, 
and  is  rather  an  instrument  of  progression  than 
available  to  the  purposes  of  elevation  and  depression. 
Connected  with  this  circumstance,  occurs  another 
beautiful  point  of  similarity.  Several  fishes  are 
furnished  with  a  swimming-bladder,  into  which  they 
appear  to  have  the  power  of  secreting  air,  the  effect 
of  which  will  be  to  render  them  specifically  lighter 
than  water,  and  thus  promote  their  rising  to  the 
surface ,:  while  the  expulsion  of  this  air,  and  conse- 
quent diminution  of  bulk,  again  gives  them  the 
gravity  necessary  for  descending.  But  in  birds,  who, 
living  in  a  rarer  meditim,  require  more  constant  buoy- 
ancy, the  lungs  are  connected  with  extensive  air- 
cells,  not  only  occupying  parts  of  the  chest  and 
bellj^  but  even  extending  to  the  hollow  of  the  bones, 
the  air  in  which,  necessarily  much  rarefied  by  their 
high  temperature,  gives  them  such  a  degree  of  light- 
ness, as  to  enable  them  with  impunity  to  soar  to  ele- 
vations, far  below  which  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
renders  even  respiration  painful  and  laborious  to  us. 
Nor  will  the  naturalist  be  at  a  loss  to  find  cor- 
responding points  in  the  habits  and  manners  of  these 
denizens  of  the  air  and  of  the  wave.  While  the 
larger  and  more  rapacious  of  each,  the  lordly  eagle, 
the  ravenous  vulture,  the  rapacious  shark,  appear 
solitary  and  unsocial,  the  "  sm-aller  fry"  h^rd  to- 
gether by  a  natural  instinct,  and  seem  to  seek,  in 
union  and  numbers,  that  strength  and  safety  which, 
individually,  they  are  denied.  The  ease,  too,  with 
which  certain  species  of  each  bear  all  varieties  of ' 
climate,  deserves  to  be  mentioned.  Thus  the  rose- 
coloured  blackbird  appears  spread  through  the  hot- 
test and  coldest  parts  of  the  old  continent.  It  has 
been  seen  on  the  burning  sands  of  Arabia,  and  in 
the  plains  of  Aleppo.  Le  Vaillant  has  met  with  it 
in  Africa,  as  high  as  24°  south  latitude.  It  has 
been  sent  into  this  country  from  Bengal.  Pallas  has 
found  it  in  the  north  of  Siberia,  in  the  movmtainous 
vicinity  of  the  Irtish,  where  it  nestles.  Very  nume- 
rous flocks  cf  these  birds  traversed  Provence  and 
Piedmont,  in  the  autumn  of  1817.  They  are  found 
in  the  mountains  of  Lapland,  are  common  on  the 
shores  of  the  Caspian,  near,Astracan,  and  along  the 
entire  extent  of  the  Volga,  and  they  pass  every  year 
in  large  flocks  into  the  southern  part  of  Russia. 
But  widely  as  they  are  extended,  various  as  are  the 
regions  in  which  they  are  met,  they  are  rivalled  by 
the  porpoise,  which  in  every  sea,  "  from  Indus  to  the 
Pole,"  is  seen  "  on  the  surge,  tumbling  in  wild  glee;" 
equally  at  home  where  the  wave  warms  "  beneath  the 
near  approaching  sun,"  as  where  "  stern  winter 
holds  perpetual  sway."  The  migratory  disposition, 
too,  is  equally  shared  by  both  these  divisions  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  periodical  return  of  the 
herrings  to  our  western  coasts,  or  of  the  cod  to  the 
banks  of  Newfoundland,  is  looked  to  by  many  as 
their  mode  of  gaining  a  sustenance  and  supporting 
life.  With  no  less  eagerness  and  confidence,  do  the 
United-States  men  expect  the  visits  of  the  traveUing 
pigeon,  which,  in  search  of  food,  traverses  in  im- 
mense flocks  the  whole  Continent  of  Noi-th  America, 
from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  In 
these  migrations  they  fly  at  a  great  height,  in  columns 
of  some  miles  in  breadth,  several  strata  deep,  and 
continue  to  pass,  sometimes,  for  three  or  four  days 
m  succession.  During  this  time,  Audubon  says, 
"  The  air  was  literally  filled  with  pigeons.  The 
light  of  the  noon-day  was  obscured  as  by  an  eclipse. 


Tlie  dung  fell  in  spots  as  thick  as  flakes  of  snow ; 
and  the  continued  buz  of  wings  had  a  tendency  to 
lull  the  senses  to  repose." 

There  remain  still  more  striking  analogies  in  their 
oviparous  generation,  in  the  forms  of  their  brain,  in 
the  structure  of  the  organs  of  smell  and  hearing,  in 
the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  eye  in  each,  to  the 
differently-refracting  media  through  which  the  light 
reaches  them ;  but  these  would  require  more  minute 
anatomical  detail  than  could  be  introduced  in  a  popu- 
lar essay.  Let  it  suffice  to  mention  one  more  pro- 
vision common  to  each,  and  we  shall  have  done. 

A  bird  compresses  with  its  closing  wings  the  air; 
this,  by  its  elasticity,  reacts  on  the  body  of  the  bird, 
and  causes  it  to  rise.  For  this  purpose  it  is  clearly 
necessary,  that  the  wing  should  not  be  permeable  to 
air,  for,  could  the  air  escape  between  the  feathers, 
there  would  be  no  compression,  and  consequently  no 
reaction.  To  discover  the  manner  in  which  this  is 
prevented,  let  us  take  a  quill,  and  gently  separating 
two  of  the  little  lamina  which  compose  the  feather 
part,  we  shall  observe  them  holding  together  by  minute 
teeth  or  bristles,  on  their  edges,  which  entwine  them- 
selves with  corresponding  projections  on  the  adjacent 
lamina.  Each  of  the  lamina  also  is  fluted  on  its 
upper  side,  and  this  rides,  as  it  were,  on  the  one 
above  it.  But,  as  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions, 
accidents  will  occasion  the  separation  of  these  la- 
mina. Nature  has  provided  all  birds  with  a  certain 
gland,  which  distils  over  their  crupper  a-n  oily  hu- 
mour. When,  therefore,  they  wish  to  restore  their 
feathers  to  order,  when  they  "  turn  to  plume  their 
ruflled  wing,"  they  fill  their  beaks  with  this  oil,  and 
passing  their  feathers  individually  through  it,  at  the 
same  time  anoint  their  plumes  and  restore  to  order 
the  disarranged  lamina.  Birds  of  passage  are  gene- 
rally observed  to  do  this  carefully,  previous  to 
starting  on  their  distant  expeditions.  In  the  aquatic 
fowls,  this  secretion  is  peculiarly  abundant,  so  much 
so,  as  even  to  give  a  flavour  to  the  flesh;  being  des- 
tined in  them  not  only  to  perform  the  above  office, 
but  also  to  enable  their  glossy  and  well-oiled  plu- 
mage to  throw  off  the  water,  which,  though  they 
live  amidst  it,  may  be  said,  "not  to  come  nigh  them." 

But  to  fishes,  who  live  immersed  in  the  briny  wave, 
such  a  secretion  is  absolutely  indispensable,  to  shield 
them  from  the  inconveniences  to  which  their  situa- 
tion would  otherwise  expose  them,  and  to  save  them 
from  the  friction  between  the  water  and  their  scales, 
which  otherwise  would  so  materially  have  retarded 
their  speed.  And  has  a  kind  Providence  overlooked 
their  wants,  or  forgotten  their  necessities  ?  No :  that 
•Being  who  marks  the  sparrow's  fall,  whose  eye  is 
over  all  his  works,  has  extended  his  care  to  the 
"  fin-ay  inhabitants  of  the  deep."  They  too  are  fur- 
nished with  this  oily  secretion ;  and  seeing  that  by 
structure  they  are  disabled  from  applying  it,  as  birds 
do,  to  their  own  surface,  the  gland  is,  by  a  beautiful 
and  wise  provision,  placed  in  the  front  of  the  body, 
so  that  the  very  waves,  as  they  swim  forward,  carry 
back  the  secretion,  and  apply  it  over  the  whole 
apparatus  of  their  fins  and  scales. 

Here  then  we  pause.  We  challenge  scepticism 
itself  to  doubt  the  analogy  we  have  drawn,  to  deny 
the  facts  we  have  stated.  And  what  less  than  divine 
.Wisdom  could  have  inspired,  than  divine  Omni- 
science could  have  dictated,  an  account  of  the  mys- 
teries of  Creation,  so  perfect,  so  simple,  so  based  in 
Nature's  surest  laws,  that  the  accumulated  scientific 
observations  of  thousands  of  years  can  but  point 
out  new  harmonies  in  the  narrative,  or  add  its  hum- 
ble mite  of  testimony  to  the  truth  and  certainty  of 
the  Holy  Record.  P.  B.  L, 
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THE  CANDLEBERRY  MYRTLE. 

(Myrica  cerifera.J 
The  shrub,  a  branch  of  which  is  represented  in 
the  engraving,  is  a  native  of  the  intertropical  parts 
of  America,  and  the  curious  and  xxseful  proper- 
ties of  its  seeds  render  it  a  very  remarkable  vege- 
table production.  It  never  attains  a  large  size, 
seldom  exceeding  ten  or  twelv'e  feet  in  height.  Its 
blossoms  appear  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  then 
bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  catkins,  or  male 
flowers,  of  the  hazel-nut ;  the  left-hand  sprig  of  the 
branch  in  the  engraving  shows  their  arrangement. 


FKUIT    AND    FLOWER    OF    THE   CANDLEBERRY    MYRTLE, 

About  the  month  of  November  or  December,  the 
seeds  being  then  ripe,  a  number  of  the  natives,  each 
taking  with  him  the  whole  of  his  family,  repair  to 
the  sea-side,  where  these  trees  are  fomid  in  abund- 
ance, for  they  appear  to  delight  in  a  moist  sandy 
soil.  The  berries,  when  they  are  ripe,  have  a  great 
resemblance  to  bunches  of  small  grapes,  and  form  in 
clusters  round  the  branches,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
engraving. 

Each  family  now  builds  a  kind  of  temporary 
hut,  covered  with  the  leaves  of  different  sorts  of 
palms,  and  here  they  remain  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.  The  men  having  cut  down  the  trees,  the 
women  and  children  busy  themselves  in  stripping 
the  branches  of  the  fruit,  which  they  throw  into 
large  iron  pots,  half  filled  with  water;  it  is  then 
boiled  as  long  as  any  of  the  waxy  substance,  which 
the  seeds  contain,  continues  to  rise  to  the  surface. 
As  fast  as  this  vegetable -tallow  rises,  it  is  skimmed 
off,  and  placed  in  brass  vessels,  where  it  is  re-melted 
and  clarified.  Its  appearance,  when  cold,  very  much 
resembles  bees'  wax,  and  its  colour  is  a  dirty  green. 
When  formed  into  candles,  it  is  usually  mixed  with 
about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  tallow;  this  causes 
it  to  burn  with  a  brighter  flame.  It  gives  a  clear 
and  steady  light,  and,  while  it  is  burning,  produces 
an  extremely  pleasant  smell. 


Two  manifestations  of  the  course  of  Providence  have  often 
been  pointed  out  as  the  most  distinct  and  prominent  which 
ha\c  yet  occurred  in  the  history  of  the  human  race.  The 
coming  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  is  one,  at  that  precise 
time  when  the  world,  in  its  moral  and  political  circum- 
stances, was  best  fitted  for  the  reception  and  diffusion  of' 
the  Gospel ;  the  other,  far  indeed  inferior  in  moment  to 
that  paramount  event,  but  inferior  to  it  alone,  is  the  dis- 
covery of  printing,  just  when  the  Gospel  itself  was  to  be 
raised  as  it  were  from  the  dead.. — Southey. 
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A^mVERSAniES  JiV  OCTOBER. 

MONDAY,  7tli. 

The  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  signed. 
TUESDAY.  8th. 

A  singular  combat  look  place  in  the  Isle  of  Notre  Dame,  in 
tlie  presence  of  the  King  and  the  Court  of  France,  between 
the  clog  of  a  gentleman,  wlio  had  been  assassinated,  and  the 
supposed  murderer ;  llie  doj  was  successful,  and  the  accused 
acknowledged  his  guilt. 

The  Victory,  man-of-war,  with  Admiral  Balchen  and  1100 
men  on  board,  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Alderney,  wh  n 
every  soul  on  board  perished. 

Chi-istophe,    the   black    King  of  Ilayti,   shot  himself  in  his 
palace,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 
WEDNESDAY,  9th. 

Eddystone  T.iglit-house  completed,  under  the  superintendence 
of  Mr.  John  Smeaton,  a  very  celebrated  engineer. 
FRIDAY,  11th. 

Zuiugliiis,  the  zealous  Swiss  reformer,  was  killed  in  battle, 
near  Cappel,  in  the  Canton  of  Zug.J 

A  dreadful  hurricane,  attended  by  an  earthquake,  was  felt 
near  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  the  waters  of  which  rose 
forty  feet  above  their  level,  devastating  the  country,  and 
destroying  upwards  of  300,000  souls.  At  Calcutta,  the 
steeple  of  the  English  church  was  sunk  in  the  ground  with- 
out being  broken. 

The  Battle  of  Camperdown,  in  which  Admiral  Duncan  de- 
feated the  Dutch  fleet,  taking  or  destroying  fifteen  sail  of 
tlie  line. 

Tlie  first  stone  of  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  laid. 

The  Electorate  of  Hanover  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
SATURDAY,  12tli. 

B.  C.  Jerusalem  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  which  event  put 
an  end  to  the  kingdom  of  Judah. 

Columbus  landed  on  the  Island  of  Guanahani  now  called  St. 
Salvador,  which  was  the  first  land  discovered  in  the  New 

AVORLD. 

Sir  George  Rooke  attacked  the  Spanish  Galleons  in  tlie  port 
of  \'igo,  and  brought  off  captive  several  of  these  rich  treasure- 
ships. 

The  empress  Catherine  II.  submitted  to  inoculation  for  the 
sraall-pox,  with  a  view  of  inducing  her  subjects  to  do  so  by 
her  example. 

SUNDAY,  13th. 
Nineteenth  Sunday  apter  Trimtv. 


This  truth  ought  to  be  deeply  printed  in  minds  studious 
of  wisdom  and  their  own  content,  that  they  bear  their  hap- 
piness or  unhappiness  within  their  own  breast;  and  that 
all  outward  things  have  a  right  and  a  wrong  handle :  he 
that  takes  them  by  the  right  handle  finds  them  good,  he 
that  takes  them  by  the  wrong  indiscreetly,  finds  them  evil. 
Take  a  knife  by  the  haft  it  will  serve  you,  take  it  by  the 
edge  it  will  cut  you.  There  is  no  good  thing  but  is  mingled 
with  evil,  there  is  no  evil  but  some  good  enters  into  the 
composition.  The  same  truth  holds  in  all  persons,  actions, 
and  events.  Out  of  the  worst,  a  well  composed  mind 
endowed  ^v•ith  the  grace  of  God  may  extract  good,  with  no 
other  chemistry  than  piety,  wisdom,  and  serenity.  It  lieth 
in  us  as  we  incline  our  minds  to  be  pleased  or  displeased 
with  most  things  in  the  world.  One  that  hath  fed  his  eyes 
with  the  rich  prospect  of  delicate  countries,  as  Lombardy, 
Anjou,  where  all  the  beauties  and  dainties  of  nature  are 
assembled,  will  another  time  take  no  less  delight  in  a  wild 
and  rugged  prospect  of  high  bare  mountains,  and  fifty 
stories  of  steep  rocks,  as  about  the  Grande  Chartreuse  and 
the  bottom  of  Ardennes,  where  the  very  horror  contributes 
to  the  delectation.  If  I  have  been  delighted  to  see  the 
trees  of  my  orchard,  in  the  spring  blossomed,  in  the 
summer  shady,  in  autumn  hiuig  with  fruit ;  I  will  delight 
again,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf,  to  see  tlurough  my  trees  new 
prospects  which  the  bushy  boughs  hid  before :  and  will  be 
pleased  with  the  sight  of  the  snow  candied  about  the 
branches,  as  the  flowers  of  the  season. Du  Mouhn. 


The  philosopher  carries  with  him  into  the  world  the  temper 
of  the  cloister,  and  preserves  the  fear  of  doing  evil,  while 
he  is  impelled  by  the  zeal  of  doing  good.  He  is  rich  or 
poor,  without  pride  in  riches  or  discontent  in  poverty  ;  he 
partakes  of  pleasure  with  temperance,  and  enjoys  the  dis- 
tinctions of  honour  with  moderation.  He  passes  undefiled 
through  a  polluted  world,  and  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  good  and  e\i\,  has  his  heart  fixed  only  where  true  joys 
are  to  be  found. 
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NATIONAL  STATUES. 
No.  IV.     Statue  of  King  James  the  Second, 

AT  Whitehall. 
In  Wliitehall  Gardens,  eastward  of  the  Banquetting- 
house,  that  is,  at  the  back  of  that  beautiful 
building,  stands  a  bronze  statue  of  James  the 
Second,  in  the  dress  of  a  Roman  Emperor,  with  a 
chaplet  on  his  head.  His  right  hand,  in  which  there 
was  formerly  a  truncheon,  is  gracefully  extended.  On 
the  pedestal  appears  the  date  of  1686. 

This  statue  is  much  out  of  sight,  houses  having  been 
built  near  it ;  but,  at  the  time  of  its  erection,  placed 
as  it  was  in  an  open  space  about  the  centre  of  the 
great  court  of  a  projected  palace  at  Whitehall,  the 
situation  must  have  been  very  commanding.  Some 
persons  have  objected,  as  a  fault  in  the  figure, 
the  down-cast  look  of  the  king :  he  points  with 
his  hand  to  the  earth,  towards  which  his  eyes 
are  also  directed.  But  surely  this  is  not  a  fault ; 
it  is  this  circumstance,  partly,  which  gives  to  the 
form  and  features  a  serene  and  pensive,  and  even 
melancholy,  expression,  heightened,  probably,  in  ima- 
gination, when  we  reflect  on  the  misfortunes  of  the 
unhappy  monarch,  and  consider  that  he  became  a 
prisoner  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  this 
flattering  trophy,  which  had  shortly  beibre  been 
raised  to  his  honour.  Other  historical  recollections 
of  deep  interest,  connected  with  the  place,  occur  to 
the  mind.  James  the  First,  in  the  height  of  royal 
splendour,  erected  that  Ban quetting- house,  from  a 
window  of  which  his  son,  in  1G49,  stepped  to  the 
block.  And  there  is  in  the  countenance  of  Charles's 
son,  as  represented  in  the  statue,  something  that  may 
remind  the  attentive  spectator  of  that  awful  tragedy. 

The  historian,  Hume,  after  recording  James's 
abdication,  and  flight  into  France,  in  1 G88,  observes : 
"  What  then  was  wanting  to  make  him  an  excellent 
sovereign  ?  A  due  regard  and  affection  to  the  religion 
and  constitution  of  his  countrj'.  IJad  he  been 
possessed  of  this  essential  quality,  even  his  middling 
talents,  aided  by  so  many  virtues,  would  have 
rendered  his  reign  honourable  and  happy;  when 
it  was  wanting,  every  excellency  which  he  possessed 
became  dangerous  and  pernicious  to  his  kingdom." 
He  died  at  St.  Germain,  in  France,  on  the  16th  of 
September,  1701. 

In  our  Fifty-seventh  Number,  (Vol.11,  p.  194,)  we 
furnished  an  engraving  of  the  statue  of  Charles  the 
Second  at  Chelsea,  stating  the  original  to  have  been  the 
gift  of  Tobias  Rustat,  and  the  work  of  the  celebrated 
Grinliug  Gibbons.  This  statue  of  the  younger  brother 
may  justly  be  called  a  companion  to  that  of  Charles, 
as  it  was  wrouglit  by  the  same  hand,  at  the  expense 
of  the  same  liberal  and  loj'al  person,  of  whom^  as  well 
as  of  Gibbons,  we  have  some  account  to  give. 

Tobias  Rustat,  Esq.,Under  Keeper  of  HaniptonCourt 
Palace,  and  Yeoman  of  the  Robes  to  King  Chai-lcs  the 
Second,  bestowed  large  sums  in  the  promotion  of 
learning,  loyalty,  and  charity.  In  a  long  list  of 
his  many  benefactions  appear  the  following  : 
To  the  Fellows  and  Scholars  of  St.  John's  College,     £ 

Oxford 1000 

To  the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  the  purchase  of 

an  annual  sum  for  ever,  for  the  best  Books  to  be 

placed  in  the  Pubhc  Library 1000 

To  Jesus  College,  Cambridge,  for  Scholai-ships,  and 

other  laudable  purposes  ;  in  the  whole  ....  3230 
For   the  Statue  of    Kmg  Chnrles    the    Second  at 

Windsor  Castle 1000 

Towards  building  and  endowing  the  Royal  Hospital 

at  Chelsea 1000 

A  free  f;ift  to  their  Majesties,  King  Charles  the 

Second  and  James  the  Second,  of  their  Statues  in 

Brass;  the  former  placed  upon  a  Pedestal  in  the 

Hospital  at  Chelsea,  and  the  other  inWhitehall       1000 


There  are  other  considerable  items,  consisting  of  a 
handsome  contribution  "  towards  rebuilding  St.  Paul's 
Cathedral  after  the  Fire  of  London  ;"  "  a  free  gift  to 
a  person  who  had  been  a  great  sufferer  for  loyalty  j" 
a  sum  "  for  the  augmentation  of  poor  vicarages  in 
Leicestershire  3"  and  "  six  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
to  his  brother,  INIaf-  Rustat,  towards  the  paying  off 
his  debts,  contracted  in  the  long  Rebellion." — Thus 
much  for  the  munificent  Donor  of  the  statue  of 
James  the  Second. 

The  Artist,  Grinling  Gibbons,  was  one  of  the 
first  British  sculptors  of  any  note.  He  probably 
owed  his  great  eminence,  and  the  patronage  he  after- 
wards enjo3'ed,  to  the  kind  notice  taken  of  him  by 
John  Evel3Ti.  The  following  passage  is  extracted 
from  Evelyn  s  Diary  : — 

"1671,  Jan.  18.  This  day  I  first  acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  that  incomparable  young  man,  Gibbons, 
whom  I  lately  met  with  in  an  obscure  place,  by  mere 
accident,  as  I  was  walking  near  a  poor  solitary  thatched 
house  in  a  field  in  our  parish,  (Deptford,)  near  Saye's 
Court.  I  found  him  shut  in  ;  but,  looking  in  at  the 
window,  I  perceived  him  caning  the  large  Cartoon 
of  Tintoret,  a  copy  of  which  I  had  myself  brought 
from  Venice,  where  the  original  painting  remains.  I 
asked  if  I  might  enter ;  he  opened  the  door  civilly  to 
me,  and  I  saw  him  about  such  a  work,  as,  for  curio- 
sity of  handling,  drawing,  and  studious  exactness,  I 
had  never  before  seen  in  all  my  travels.  I  asked  him 
why  he  worked  in  such  an  obscure  and  lonesome 
place  J  he  told  me  it  was  that  he  might  apply  himself 
to  his  profession  without  interruption,  and  wondered 
not  a  little  how  I  had  found  him  out.  I  asked  him 
if  he  was  unwilling  to  be  known  to  some  great  man, 
for  that  I  beUeved  it  might  turn  to  his  profit ;  he 
answered  that  he  was  but  as  yet  a  beginner,  but 
would  not  be  sorry  to  sell  off  that  piece  ;  on  demand- 
ing his  price,  he  said  an  hundred  pounds.  In  good 
earnest,  the  very  frame  was  worth  the  money,  tliere 
being  in  nature  nothing  so  tender  and  delicate  as  the 
flowers  and  festoons  about  it,  and  yet  the  work  was 
very  strong :  in  the  piece  were  more  than  an  hundred 
figures  of  men,  &c.  I  found  he  was  likewise  musical, 
and  very  civil,  sober,  and  discreet  in  his  discourse. 
There  was  only  an  old  woman  in  his  house." 

Lender  the  ausjnces  of  the  amiable  and  much-re- 
spected Evelyn,  Gibbons  soon  got  good  engagements. 
The  King  (Charles  II.)  employed  him  in  ornamental 
wood -work  in  his  palaces ;  and  his  tasteful  hand 
may  now  be  traced  in  the  beautiful  speojmens  of 
carving  in  the  choir  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  as  well 
as  in  other  churches  in  this  country. 

Walpole,  in  his  "  Anecdotes,"  says,  speaking  of 
Gibbons,  "  At  Burleigh  is  a  noble  profusion  of  his 
carving  in  picture-frames,  chimnej'-pieces,  and  door- 
cases. At  Chatsworth*,  where  a  like  taste  collected 
ornaments  by  the  most  eminent  living  masters,  are 
many  by  Gibbons,  particularlj^  in  the  chapel.  In 
the  great  ante-chamber  are  several  dead  fowl  over  the 
chimney,  finely  executed ;  and  over  a  closet-door,  a 
pen,  not  distinguishable  from  a  real  feather.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a  man  before  Gibbons  who  gave  to 
wood  the  loose  and  airy  lightness  of  flowers,  and 
chained  together  the  various  productions  of  the  ele- 
ments with  a  free  disorder  natural  to  each  species."  \ 

This  graceful  and  elegant  species  of  carving  was 
certainly  the  line  of  ai't  in  which  Gibbons  chiefly 
excelled;  yet  his  patron,  Evehm,  as  if  foreseeing 
that  he  would  try  his  hand  at  sculpture,  observes : 
'*  Nor  doubt  I  at  all  that  he  will  prove  as  great  a 
master  in  the  statuary  art."  His  ornamented  marble 
pedestals  for   statues  were    much    admired,    one    of 

*  In  Derbysliire,  the  splendid  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
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which  is  now  seen  at  Charing-cross,  suppoi'ting  the 
figure  of  Charles  the  First. 

One  of  his  best  works  in  bronze  was  a  noble  head 
of  James  the  First,  larger  than  life,  which  was  ori- 
ginally placed  over  the  entrance  to  Whitehall^  but  is 
now  in  Windsor  Castle. 


The  only  disturber  of  men,  of  families,  cities,  kingdoms, 
worlds,  is  sin :  there  is  no  such  troubler,  no  such  traitor  to 
any  state,  as  the  wilfully  wicked  man  ;  no  such  enemy  to 
the  public  as  the  enemy  of  God. Wogan. 

Of  Law  there  can  be  no  less  acknowledged,  than  that  her 
seat  is  the  bosom  of  God,  her  voice  the  harmony  of  the 
world  ;  all  things  do  her  homage,  the  very  least  as  feeling 
her  care,  and  the  greatest  as  not  exempted  from  her 
power;  both  angels  and  men,  and  creatures  of  what 
condition  soever,  though  each  in  different  sort  and  manner, 
yet  all  with  uniform  consent  admiring  her  as  the  mother  of 
their  peace  and  joy. Hookkr. 

The  famous  Dr.  Boerhaave  prescribed  morning  devotion  as 
the  best  method  of  preserving  health  ;  for,  said  he,  "  Nothing 
can  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body,  than  the 
tranquillity  of  the  mind,  and  the  due  regulation  of  the 
passions  ;  and  nothing,"  added  he,  "  more  effectually  re- 
strains the  passions,  and  gives  spirit  and  vigour  through 
the  business  of  the  day  than  early  meditation  and  prayei*." 
RiDDOCK.  

There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle 
and  innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  arc  not 
criminal ;  every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of 
some  one  virtue  or  another,  and  their  very  first  step  out  of 
business  is  into  vice  or  folly.  A  man  should  endeavour, 
therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasui-es  as 
wide  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with  safety, 
and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  v^^ould 
not  blush  to  take. Addiso^n^. 


The  main  distinction  between  real  Christianity,  and  the 
system  of  the  bulk  of  nominal  Christians,  chiefly  consists 
in  the  different  place  which  is  assigned  in  the  two  schemes 
to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel.  These,  in  the 
scheme  of  nominal  Christians,  if  admitted  at  all,  appear 
but  like  the  stars  of  the  firmament  to  the  ordinary  eye. 
Those  splendid  luminaries  draw  forth,  perhaps,  occasionally, 
a  transient  expression  of  admiration  when  we  behold  their 
beauty,  or  hear  of  their  distances,  magnitudes  or  pro- 
perties :  now  and  then,  too,  we  are  led,  perhaps,  to  muse  upon 
their  possible  uses  ;  but,  however  cuiious  as  subjects  of* 
speculation,  it  must,  after  all,  be  confessed,  they  twinkle  to 
the  common  observer  with  a  vain  and  '  idle'  lustre ;  and 
except  in  the  dreams  of  the  astrologer,  have  no  intluence 
on  human  happiness,  or  any  concern  with  the  course  and 
order  of  the  world.  But  to  the  real  Chiistian,  on  the  con- 
trary, these  peculiar  doctrines  constitute  the  centre  to 
ivhich  he  gravitates  !  the  very  sun  of  his  system !  the 
origin  of  all  that  is  excellent  and  lovely  !  the  source  of 
light,  and  life,  and  motion,  and  genial  warmth,  and  plastic 
energy !  Dim  is  the  light  of  reason,  and  cold  and 
comfortless  our  state,  while  left  to  her  unassisted  guidance. 
Even  the  Old  Testament  itself,  though  a  revelation  from 
Heaven,  shines  but  with  feeble  and  scanty  rays.  But  the 
blessed  truths  of  the  Gospel  are  now  unveiled  to  our  eyes, 
and  we  are  called  upon  to  behold  and  to  enjoy,  '  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God,  in  the  face  of  Jesus 
Christ,"  in  the  full  radiance  of  its  meridian  splendour. 
The  words  of  inspiration  best  express  our  highly-favoured 
state  ;  '  we  all,  with  open  face,  beholding  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image,  from 
glory  to  glory,  even  as  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord. 

Thou  art  the  source  and  centre  of  all  minds 
Their  only  point  of  rest.  Eternal  Word: 
From  thee  departing,  they  are  lost,  and  rove 
At  random,  without  honour,  hope,  or  peace : 
From  thee  is  all  that  soothes  the  life  of  man ; 
His  high  endeavour,  and  his  glad  success  : 
His  strength  to  suffer,  and  his  will  to  serve. 
But  O  !     Thou  Bounteous  Giver  of  all  good  ! 
Thou  art  of  all  thy  gifts  Thyself  the  crown  ; 
Give  what  Tliou  canst,  without  Thee  we  are  poor, 
And  with  Xhee  rich,  take  what  Thou  wilt  away 
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CONSTELLATION  OF  THE  SOUTHERN 
CROSS. 

Of  all  the  antarctic  constellations,  the  celebrated 
Southern  Cross  "s  by  far  the  most  remarkable  j  and 
must  in  every  age  continue  to  arrest  the  attention  of 
all  voyagers  and  travellers  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  see  it.  I  think  it  would  strike  the  imagination 
even  of  a  person  who  had  never  heard  of  the 
Christian  Religion;  but  of  this  it  is  difficult  to  judge, 
seeing  how  inextricably  our  own  ideas  are  mingled 
up  with  associations  linking  this  sacred  symbol  with 
almost  every  thought,  word,  and  deed  of  our  lives. 

The  three  great  stars,  which  form  the  Cross,  one 
at  the  top,  one  at  the  left  arm,  and  one,  which  is  the 
chief  star,  called  Alpha,  at  the  foot,  are  so  placed  as 
to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  crucifix,  even  without  the 
help  of  a  small  star,  which  completes  the  horizontal 
beam.  When  on  the  meridian,  it  stands  nearly 
upright;  and  as  it  sets,  we  observe  it  lean  over  to 
the  westward.  I  am  not  sure  whether,  upon  the 
whole,  this  is  not  more  striking  than  its  gradually 
becoming  more  and  more  erect,  as  it  rises  tVom  the 
east.  In  every  position,  however,  it  is  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  well  calculated,  with  a  little  prompting 
from  the  fancy,  to  stir  up  our  thoughts  to  solemn 
purposes. 

I  know  not  how  others  are  affected  by  such 
things,  but  for  myself  I  can  say  with  truth,  that 
during  the  many  nights  I  have  watched  the  Southern 
Cross,  I  remember  no  two  occasions,  when  the 
spectacle  [interested  me  exactly  in  the  same  way,  nor 
any  one  upon  which  I  did  not  discover  the  result  to 
be  somewhat  cUiferent,  and  always  more  impressive 
than  what  I  had  looked  for.  This  Constellation, 
being  about  thirty  degrees  from  the  south  pole,  is 
seen  in  its  whole  revolution,  and  accordingly,  when 
off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  I  have  observed  it  in 
every  stage ;  from  its  triumphant  erect  position, 
between  sixty  and  seventy  degrees  above  the  horizon, 
to  that  of  complete  inversion,  with  the  top  beneath, 
and  almost  touching  the  water.  This  position,  by 
the  way,  always  reminded  me  of  the  death  of  St. 
Peter,  who  is  said  to  have  deemed  it  too  great  an 
honour  to  be  crucified  with  his  head  upwards.  In 
short,  I  defy  the  stupidest  mortal  that  ever  lived,  to 
watch  these  changes  in  the  aspect  of  this  splendid 
constellation  and  not  to  be  in  some  degree  struck  by 
them. Capt.  Basil  Hall's  Fragments  of  Voyages, 


THE  CASTLE  OF  HEIDELBERG. 

The  noble  ruin  represented  in  the  engraving,  was 
for  many  years  the  place  of  residence  of  the  Electors 
of  Baden.  The  most  ancient  part  of  the  structui-e 
is  said  to  have  been  built  as  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  the  Elector  Otto  Henry:  but  the  chief 
portion  of  the  present  ruin  consists  of  the  remains 
of  a  more  recent  palace,  erected  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  by  the  Elector  Frederick 
the  Fourth.  The  castle  is  situated  on  an  abrupt 
ledge  of  rock  overhanging  the  town,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  and  from  the  vast  extent 
of  the  ruin,  and  the  various  styles  of  architecture 
of  which  it  is  composed,  from  the  solid  strength  of 
the  old  mountain-fortress,  to  the  costly  and  decorated 
palace  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  forms  a  most 
imposing  object. 

Behind  it  rises,  high  above  it,  the  majestic  moun- 
tain called  the  Geisberg ;  its  sides  and  summit  covered 
with  a  forest  of  chestnuts,  intermixed  with  a  few 
beeches  and  firs.  The  mountain,  immediately  romid 
the  Castle,  is  one  thick  shrubbery  or  garden- wilder- 
ness^ diversified  with  serpentine  walks,  steep  agclivi- 
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ties,  luxuriant  thickets  of  every  kind  of  shrub,  and 
a  few  carefully-preserved  spots,  blooming  with 
curious  plants  and  sweet-smelling  flowers.  llie 
eastern  part  of  the  garden,  which  hangs  immediately 
above  the  Neckar,  is  supported  on  an  arcade  of 
stone-work,  consisting  of  a  number  of  large  massive 
arches.  Seen  from  the  banks  of  the  river,  this 
arcade,  supporting  the  hanging  gardens,  has  a  singu- 
larly striking  and  picturesque  effect.  The  thick  forest 
which  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  above  and 
round  the  gardens,  joins  with  the  shrubberies  and 
plantations,  and  the  deer  of  the  forest  sometimes 
browse  among  the  thickets,  and  almost  amidst  the 
ruins  of  the  Castle. 

Since  its  first  erection,  the  Castle  of  Heidelberg 
lias  frequently  sufiFered  dreadfuUy  from  the  effects  of 
war  and  tempests.  It  has  t\\ice  been  injured  by 
lightning;  the  first  time,  in  the  year  1537. 

There  formerly  stood  a  much  more  ancient  castle, 
higher  up  on  the  rock,  which  after  the  erection  of 
the  later  edifice  was  deserted,  and  one  of  its  towers 
converted  into  a  powder-magazine.  "  On  the  7th 
of  April,  1537,  a  tremendous  thunder-cloud  burst 
over  the  mountains,  the  town  and  the  castle ;  the 
lightning  struck  on  the  tower,  which  contained  an 
immense  quantity  of  powder.  In  an  instant  the 
walls  of  the  Castle  were  riven  in  pieces,  the  earth 
trembled,  the  mountain  tottered,  the  castle  was  laid 
on  the  earth,  stones  and  beams  were  precipitated 
into  the  town  below,  doors  and  windows  sprung 
from  their  hinges,  houses  were  laid  low,  and  their 
inhabitants  buried.  INIany  lost  their  lives  in  the 
destruction,  and  the  dawn  of  the  morning  only  dis- 
covered the  extent  of  the  devastation.  The  present 
castle  suffered  severely  from  the  shock,  and  from 
the  masses  of  building  hurled  down  the  mountain ; 
the  Elector,  Louis  the  Fifth,  had  only  just  left  his 
reading- cabinet  when  it  was  overwhelmed  in  the 
ruin." 

The  damage  done  to  the  building  by  this  severe 
infliction,  was,  after  some  time,  repaired ;  but  it  was 
again  much  injurnd  by  the  attacks  made  upon  it  by 


the  Spaniards,  in  the  year  1622.  But  the  principal 
causes  of  its  devastation  were  two  bombardments  by 
the  French,  under  Turenne  and  INIelac,  by  the  cruel 
orders  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth,  on  which  occasion 
Te  Deum  was  sung  at  Paris,  and  a  medal  struck, 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  Rex  dixit  ct  factum  est." — 
"  The  king  said  it,  and  it  was  done." 

At  this  period  the  famous  Tun  of  Heidelberg, 
capable  of  containing  52S  hogsheads,  shared  the  fate 
of  the  Castle.  This  enormous  vessel  is  said  to  have 
been  kept,  in  those  times,  constantly  full  of  good 
Rhenish  wine;  but  it  was  not  until  1729,  that  this 
gigantic  curiosity  was  rendered  again  serviceable. 

The  building  itself,  having  been  rebuilt  in  a  more 
splendid  style  than  ever,  had  become  once  more  the 
palace  of  the  Elector,  but  in  1764,  it  was  again  burnt 
by  lightning,  and  since  that  time  it  has  been  com- 
pletely deserted.  The  toA%-n  itself  still  maintains  its 
consequence,  on  account  of  its  Universit}',  which  al- 
though not  the  largest,  is  considered  one  of  the  best 
in  Germanv. 
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lo  river  in  the  world  has  attracted  so  much  ob- 
servation, and  given  rise  to  so  many  false  conjectures 
and  absurd  speculations,  as  the  Nile.  Probably,  no 
ri\er  in  the  world  so  well  deserves  the  attention  of 
mankind.  The  Dromedary,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Arab, 
is  rightly  considered  as  the  first  of  quadrupeds ;  in 
many  parts  of  his  wild  country,  he  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  it  for  existence.  To  the  Laplander,  the 
Rein-deer  is  equally  necessary,  and  to  the  Kamtschat- 
kan  the  Dog.  But  no  race  of  animals  can  afford  to 
mankind  so  many  benefits  as  this  most  bountiful 
river.  It  is,  to  the  inhabitant  of  the  region  through 
which  it  passes,  at  once  food,  wealth,  and  happiness. 
Were  it  to  withhold  its  annual  tribute  for  one  season, 
thousands  who  depend  upon  it  for  life,  must  inevitably 
perish.  Passing,  for  the  extent  of  nearly  2000  miles, 
through  a  desert  of  sand,  it  may  be  said  to  have 
reclaimed,  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  man,  terri- 
tories which  else  must  for  ever  have  remained  unoc- 
cupied and  waste. 

This  it  has  accomplished,  by  every  5''ear,  at  a 
particular  season,  overflowing  its  banks  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  on  either  sidej  and  when  the  water 
has  sunk  into  the  gi-ound,  or  has  been  exhaled  into 
the  atmosphere  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  it  is  found  to 
have  left  upon  the  earth  a  rich  and  fertilizing 
sediment,  that  has  been  washed  down  during  the 
progress  of  the  river  through  more  fruitful  countries. 
This  sediment,  or  mud,  consists  chiefly  of  alumine 
and  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  therefore  contains 
within  itself  the  principles  of  vegetation,  and  requires 
no  manure  to  fit  it  for  the  purposes  of  the  husband- 
man. It  acquires,  too,  a  fresh  coating  with  every 
inundation,  and  at  length  a  fine  alluvial  soil  has  been 
deposited,  that  enables  the  sower,  without  any  culti- 
vation, to  obtain  a  most  abundant  harvest. 

As,  owing  to  the  excessive  dryness  of  the  climate, 
it  would  be  impossible,  without  these  inundations, 
to  raise  a  crop  even  from  the  rich  mould  already 
deposited,  we  may  imagine  the  misery  and  ruin  that 
would  visit  the  people  of  Egypt,  were  the  Nile  for 
one  year  to  withhold  its  usual  supply.  The  mighty 
importance  of  this  annual  overflowing  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  neighbouring  country,  has  from  the 
earliest  ages  engaged  the  attention  of  philosophers, 
and  long  baffled  their  endeavours  to  ascertain  its 
cause  J  and  it  has  not,  until  late  years,  been  ever 
clearly  understood. 

The  Nile  begins  to  rise  every  year  about  the  1 7th 


of  June,  but  does  not  reach  its  utmost  height  until 
the  middle  of  September  j  although  some  writers 
place  that  event  in  the  middle  of  August.  Mr. 
Antes,  who,  about  forty  ycjars  ago,  wrote  some  ob- 
servations upon  Egypt,  remarks,  that  "  According  to 
the  Cophtic  asra,  the  17th  of  June  is  the  festival  of 
the  Ai'changel  Michael,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  fable 
that  is  firm-ly  believed,  as  well  by  the  Turks,  as  by 
the  Cophts  and  other  Christians  of  the  country,  viz : 
That  the  Angel  Michael,  on  that  day,  throws  a  drop 
of  water  of  such  fermenting  quali-t.y  into  the  river, 
as  to  cause  it  to  rise  and  overflow  all  the  country. 
For  this  reason  the  1 7th  of  June  is  called  Nockta 
(which  signifies  drop,)  by  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Egypt:  and  should  any  one  contradict  the  notion, 
he  would  be  charged  with  gross  ignorance ;  as  would 
also  be  the  case,  were  he  to  deny  the  merits  of  the 
prophetical  well  at  El  Garmes,  in  Middle  Egypt, 
which,  according  to  their  opinion,  shows  in  the  first 
months  of  the  year,  by  a  miraculous  elevation  of  its 
waters,  to  what  height  the  river  will  rise  that  season." 
Near  to  Old  Cairo,  placed  in  an  ancient  mosque, 
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is  a  large  square  well,  containing  an  octagon  granite 
pillar,  which  is  divided  into  karats,  or  digits.  This 
is  called  the  Kilometer.  The  water  of  the  river  is 
admitted  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  and  the  rate  at 
which  it  rises  is  ascertained  by  the  digits  upon  the 
pillar.  Its  usual  progress  is  from  two  to  four  inches 
iu  a  da3',  and  when  it  attains  its  full  height  the 
Kilometer  is  under  water. 

As  soon  as  the  river  begins  to  rise,  the  canal 
which  runs  through  Cairo  is  cleaned,  and  a  dam  is 
placed  across  its  mouth  at  Old  Cairo,  which  is  not 
opened  until  the  river  has  attained  a  certain  height. 
This  opening  of  the  canal  is  attended  with  great 
ceremony;  the  day  is  kept  as  a  festival,  and  the 
most  extravagant  joy  animates  every  inhabitant. 
No  other  canal  is  permitted  to  be  opened  uiatil  this 
ceremony  is  over. 

The  Egyptian  may  well  be  proud  of  his  river,  or 
rather,  he  may  well  be  grateful  to  the  all-bountiful 
Creator  for  the  blessing.  As  I  before  observed,  the 
Arab  need  scarcely  be  so  proud  of  his  Dromedary, 
or  the  Laplander  of  his  Rein-deer.  The  milk  of 
the  Camel  or  the  Deer  is  not  more  sweet  and  deli- 
cious than  the  water  of  the  Nile  when  the  river  is 
at  its  height.  It  has  another  excellent  quality :  it 
never  becomes  putrid,  although  kept  for  any  length 
of  time  in  small  vessels  in  a  house,  or  in  large 
cisterns  out  of  doors.  One  of  the  best  proofs  of  its 
innocuous  quality  is  contained  in  the  remark  of  a 
traveller,  that  whilst  iu  all  other  countries  where  rice 
is  cultivated,  and  the  fields  dre  necessarily  kept 
much  under  water,  the  climate  is  found  to  be  un- 
healthy, and  productive  of  agues,  yet  in  Lower 
Egj'pt,  where  there  are  innumerable  rice-fields,  the 
ague  rarely  afflicts  either  the  natives  or  strangers. 
These  observations  disprove  the  opinion  of  some 
writers,  that  the  plague,  so  frequent  in  parts  of  the 
country,  is  caused  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  stagnant 
water  which  the  Nile  leaves  upon  the  fields  after  an 
inundation, 

I  will  now  proceed  to  treat  upon  the  cause  of  the 
overflow  of  this  wonderful  river. 

The  most  profound  observations  of  ancient  natural 
philosophers,  were  frequently  little  more  than  guesses 
at  the  truth,  whilst  the  researches  of  modern  times 
have  been  repaid  with  proofs,  that  render  what  was 
formerly  only  probable,  now  matter  of  certainty. 
But  whilst  we  rejoice  in  our  own  superior  knowledge, 
owing  partly  to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  letters, 
V.  hich  has  excited  a  more  general  thirst  for  informa- 
tion, and  partly  to  the  new  art  of  navigation,  by 
which  men  who  would  otherwise  have  been  compelled 
to  remain  in  idle  wonder  at  the  effects,  are  now  ena- 
bled to  go  themselves  and  search  into  the  cause; 
whilst  we  rejoice,  I  say,  in  our  own  extended  know- 
ledge, we  ought  not  to  sneer  at  the  surmises  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  however  far  they  may  be  from 
the  truth.  When  we  recollect  that  these  sages  were 
enveloped  in  a  veil  of  darkness,  which  they  had  not 
the  power  to  cast  aside,  we  cannot  but  often  be 
struck  with  admiration,  that  they  should,  by  the  mere 
power  of  abstract  reasoning,  and  by  the  struggle  of 
superior  intellect,  have  been  able  to  search  into  the 
most  baffling  mysteries,  and  to  di-ag  from  them  any 
thing  like  the  reality.  And  when,  as  we  sometimes 
find,  these  guesses,  or  this  reasoning,  approach 
closely  to  the  verge  of  what  modern  discovery  has 
proved  to  be  the  fact,  our  wonder  and  admiration  ai-e 
greatly  increased.  The  historian,  Herodotus,  who 
wrote  more  than  four  hundred  years  before  the  birth 
of  our  Saviour,  after  stating  the  fallacious  conjectures 
of  his  predecessors  respecting  the  overflowing  of  the 
Nile^  offered  bis  Q\m  opiaion^  the  result  of  reason. 


deliberation,  and  anxious  inquiry ;  and  it  is  interesting 
to  know  that  the  opinion  of  this  early  wTiter  was  not 
very  far  from  the  truth. 

It  is  now  known  that  the  rising  of  the  Nile  is  caused 
Ijy  the  tropical  rains  of  Abyt-sinia,  which  always 
commence  with  the  beginning  of  June  and  continue 
until  nearly  the  end  of  September.  In  this  region 
it  rains  for  several  hours  every  day,  and  with  so 
much  violence  that,  according  to  Bruce,  who  made 
his  observations  at  Gondar,  it  fills  a  tub  of  twelve 
inches  diameter  with  fifteen  pounds  of  water  in  an 
hour's  time.  This  large  body  of  water,  .spreading 
over  a  wide  surface  of  country,  has  only  one  great 
conduit  by  which  it  can  make  its  escape  to  the  sea  : 
into  this  it  pours,  through  ten  thousand  temporary 
channels,  and  the  whole  united  volume,  rushing  from 
the  mountains  of  Abyssinia  down  the  course  of  the 
Nile,  is  necessarily  dispersed  over  the  level  plain  of 
Egypt ;  since  the  bed  of  the  river  is  far  too  narrow 
to  contain  an  hundredth  part  of  the  torrent. 

Since  the  tropical  rains  are  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile,  I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain 
the  cause  of  the  tropical  rains  themselves.  When  the 
sun,  as  Herodotus  would  say,  pays  his  regular  visits  to 
the  torrid  zones  on  each  side  of  the  hue,  the  air  be- 
comes so  heated  by  his  presence,  as  to  expand  and  fly 
upwards;  the  vacuum  thus  created,  is  immediately 
filled  by  the  more  distant  and  colder  atmosphere, 
which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  rarefied,  and  is  again  in  like 
manner  replaced.  A  constant  rush  of  air  is  thus  main- 
tained; which  is  commonly  termed  the  trade-wind. 
This  being  also  influenced  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  (or 
more  strictly,  of  the  earth),  is  for  ever  flowing 
towards  the  equator.  The  rarefied  air,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  sun,  is  capable  of  absorbing  a 
greater  portion  of  water  than  the  cold  air  can 
contain;  but  when  it  has  ascended  to  a  higher  and  a 
ooider  atmosphere,  il>»  loses  its  power  to  retain  the 
denser  vapour,  which  accordingly  descends  to  the 
earth  in  the  shape  of  the  tropical  rains.  Thus 
everlastingly  is  provided  a  supply  of  moisture,  that 
accompanies  the  course  of  the  sun,  to  remedy  or 
avert  the  evil  which  otherwise  must  ensue,  from  the 
fierceness  and  intensity  of  his  beams  in  the  regions 
of  the  torrid  zones.  It  is  a  beautiful  picture  of 
charity  and  mercy,  tmweariedly  striving  to  repair 
the  injuries  which  a  fierce  destroyer  (as  it  would 
seem)  as  constantly  seeks  to  inflict.  It  is  also 
another  lofty  sign  of  the  grandeur  of  this  universal 
scheme,  in  which,  by  the  most  simple  means,  the  most 
glorious  and  beneficial  results  are  so  frequently  pro- 
duced, and  in  which  the  Almighty  so  often  chooses  to 
alarm  our  weakness  with  the  appearance  of  impending 
ruin,  in  order  to  awaken  our  gratitude,  by  fixing  our 
attention  upon  the  ever-accompanying  alleviation. 

And  here  I  might  with  propriety  conclude  these 
remarks,  but  I  must,  in  justice  to  Herodotus,  observe, 
that  experience  has  proved  the  truth  of  his  con- 
jecture, that  "the  sun  is  the  cause  of  the  over- 
flowing of  the  Nile."  E.  W.  L. 

There  is  a  wicked  incliiiation  in  most  people  to  suppose 
an  old  man  decayed  in  his  intellects.  If  a  jcung  or 
middle-aged  man,  when  Icavin*^  a  company,  does  not 
recollect  where  he  laid  his  hat,  it  is  nothing :  but  if  the 
same  inattention  is  discovered  in  an  old  man,  people  will 
shrug  up  their  shoulders,  and  say,  "  His  memory  is  going." 
Johnson. 


Intellectual  attainments  and  habits  are  no  security  for 
{rood  conduct,  unless  they  are  supported  by  religious 
principles ;  without  religion,  the  highest  endowments  of 
intellect  can  only  render  the  possessor  more  dangerous  if 
he  be  iil-disposcd,  if  well-disposed  only  more  unhappy. — • 
SoUTUty. 
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EMIGRATION  TO  THE  CANADAS. 

The  shortness  of  the  voyage,  the  cheap  rate  of 
transport  ensured  by  our  colonial  timber-trade,  and 
the  heaUliiness,  as  well  as  the  similarity  of  climate* 
and  productions,  have  rcnderexl  Canada  the  favourite 
lautl  of  promise;  added  to  which  are  the  freedom  from 
taxation,  the  security  arising  from  the  protection  of 
British  laws,  and  the  association  of  national  feeling. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1828  that  the  Canadas 
began  to  feel  sensibly  the  advantages  of  emigration 
as  of  much  real  importance,  nor  indeed  was  the 
public  attention  of  Great  Britain  thoroughly  awake 
to  its  extent,  till  the  year  1830,  when  above  28,000 
persons  were  recorded  as  having  arrived  at  Quebec. 
The  next  short  period  of  two  years  shows  an  increase 
to  the  astonishing  extent  of  51,746. 

It  is  a  singidar  fact,  that  as  the  numbers  of  those 
wlio  emigrate  to  Canada  have  increased,  so  has  their 
quality  improved;  prior  to  1830  they  generally 
consisted  of  the  labouring  and  poorest  classes  only,  to 
whom  any  change  offered  an  advantage,  and  from 
Ireland  they  were  for  the  greater  part  Catholic-s. 

Gratifying  as  it  was  to  know  that  the  poorest  and 
most  wretched  of  our  countrymen  found  in  our  own 
possessions  the  means  of  increasing  their  own  hap- 
piness and  comforts,  whilst  they  at  the  same  time 
added  to  the  resources  of  the  empire  by  the  con- 
sumption of  her  manufactures,  and  the  employment 
of  her  shipping;  it  must  be  confessed,  that  to  a  new 
country,  wanting  in  capital,  they  were  not  the  only 
desirable  description  of  settlers  required.  Philan- 
thropy and  patriotism  were  gratified,  but  it  has 
remained  for  the  last  three  years  of  emigration  to 
gratify  the  wishes  of  the  already-settled  population, 
by  the  introduction  of  wealth,  intelligence,  and 
enterprise,  and,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  considerable 
share  of  literature  and  science. 

Respectable  farmers,  with  skill,  capital,  and  in- 
dustry ;  half-pay  and  retired  officers  of  the  army  and 
navy,  with  their  families ;  professional  men  of  more 
merit  than  practice;  gentlemen  of  ancient  families, 
but  reduced  income;  all  these  various  classes  have 
swelled  the  tide  of  emigration,  and  have  exerted  a 
most  beneficial  influence  upon  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  colony.  The  extension  of  cultivation,  the 
improvement  of  agriculture,  the  increasing  number 
of  bridges,  the  extraordinary  extension  and  improve- 
ment of,  public  roads  and  water- communications ;  and, 
above  all,  the  astounding  amount  of  the  grants  of 
the  two  legislatures  for  the  latter  purposes;  evince 
not  only  the  increased  means  possessed  by  the 
colony,  but  its  anticipation  of  still  greater  powers. 

In  Upper  Canada,  the  successful  operations  of  the 
Canada  Company  have  been  the  principal  means  of 
gi\ing  that  province  a  surprising  start,  by  the 
introduction  of  the  classes  above  alluded  to,  and 
consequently  it  is  in  that  province  that  we  at  present 
find  all  the  advantages  enumerated.  There  the  value 
of  real  estate  has  increased  an  hundred-fold ;  there 
the  wild  lands,  formerly  considered  even  an  incum- 
brance, have  acquired  a  real  and  considerable  mar- 
ketable value,  from  the  increased  and  increasing 
demand  for  them ;  and  there  have  internal  improve- 
ments advanced  in  a  most  astonishing  degree. 

The  total  number  of  arrivals  recorded  during  the 

last  four  years  are  as  follow  : 

1829. 
FnoM  

England  aiuHYales     .     .  3,544 

Ireland 9,614 

Scotland 2,G43 

Nova  Scotia,  Ne^y  Bruns-1 
wick,  &  Newfoundland  ) 


1830.      1831.       1832. 


123 


0,799 

18,300 

2,450 

451 


15,313 

34,133 

5,354 

424 


17,.481 

28,204 
5,500 

5G1 


Total 


15,924     2-8,000     55,224     51,746 


During  the  present  year,  the  number  of  emigranfg 
from  Scotland  is  much  reduced ;  but,  instead  of  the 
lowest  and  poorest  classes,  they  have  been  the  respect- 
able tenantry,  the  very  thews  and  sinews  of  the  countrj', 
carrying  with  them  their  families,  their  property,  and 
their  decent,  respectable,  and  pious  demeanour. 

Among  tlie  emigrants  of  the  last  two  seasons,  and 
particularly  of  the  last  year,  as  already  remarked, 
there  were  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  men  of 
substance*,  professional  men  (particularly  those  of  the 
medical  profession),  men  of  science,  half-pay  and 
retired  officers,  and  farmers  and  country  gentlemen 
of  capital.  Those  of  the  two  former  classes  have  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  various  towns  and  villages 
of  Upper  Canada,  where  nearly  the  whole  of  them 
are  now  exercising  their  callings,  with  every  prospect 
of  profit  to  the  communities  in  which  they  have  taken 
up  their  abode.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  have  generally  obtained  the  quantities  of  wild 
land  to  which  the  government-regulations  entitle 
them  for  their  services ;  upon  which  land  they  have 
either  already  settled,  or  are  making  improvements, 
with  a  view  of  settling  on  them  hereafter.  Many 
have  purchased  ready-cultivated  farms  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  upon  which  they  have  established 
their  families;  they  are  highly  delighted  with  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  and  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  perfect  assurance  that  their  removal  to 
the  province  will  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to 
themselves  and  their  rising  families. 

But  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  emigrant-?, 
even  of  the  last  season,  were  the  labouring  poor,  and 
among  them  many  who  were  sent  out  to  the  country 
by  parochial  aid,  or  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
private  individuals.  These  emigrants,  with  their 
families,  (for  this  class  of  our  countrymen  are  usually 
blessed  with  a  goodly  progeny,)  have  been  settled, 
under  the  direction  and  superintendence  of  the 
Government  and  its  agents,  on  the  wild  lands  of  the 
crown.  These  poor  people,  with  the  exception  of 
some  of  the  commuted  pensioners,  (men,  in  general, 
of  dissolute  habits,)  are  now  in  a  thriving  condition : 
most  of  them  having  cleared  and  cultivated  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  to  provide  for  their  families ;  and  in 
a  very  few  years,  with  industry,  prudence,  and  the 
blessing  of  health,  they  will  be  on  the  highway  to 
independence. 

The  emigration  of  the  last  two  years  has,  in  every 
point  of  view,  been  productive  of  more  satisfactory  con- 
sequences, both  to  the  emigrants  themselves  and  to  the 
country  of  their  adoption,  than  that  of  any  preceding 
period  of  the  history  of  these  colonies.  Individually, 
fhe  new  settlers  have  had  much  fewer  difficulties  and 
privations  to  encounter  than  in  former  years.  Em- 
ployment is  now  more  easily  obtained ;  money  more 
abundant ;  roads  improved,  and  more  generally  ex- 
tended throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  the  colony; 
while  the  means  of  internal  communication  by  land 
and  by  water,  by  stage  and  by  steam-boat,  have  in- 
creased an  hundred-fold  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years.  The  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the  pro- 
vince, particularly  the  seat  of  government,  have 
doubled  in  size  and  population  within  the  same 
period,  while  new  towns  and  villages  are  almost  daily 
springing  up  in  every  direction  around  us.  G. 

*  During  the  summer  of  1832,  300,000  sovereigns  were  deposited 
in  the  bank,  of  Upper  Canada  by  emigrants. 


He  does  anger  too  much  honour,  who  calls  it  madness, 
which,  being  a  distemper  of  the  brain,  and  a  total  absence 
of  all  reason,  is  innocent  of  all  the  ill  ellocts  it  may  produce, 
whereas  anger  is  an  aifccted  madness,  compounded  of 
pride  and  lolly,  and  an  iutention  to  do  commonly  move 
mischief  than  it  can  bring  to  pass. Lord  CLAuiiNDON. 
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REHOBOAM,  KING  OF  JUDAH. 


The  engraving  which  stands  at  the  head  of  this 
article^  is  not  only  very  interesting  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, but  very  important,  as  affording  an  indubitable 
proof  of  the  truth  of  a  part  of  Scripture  History.  We 
read  in  the  fourteenth  chapter  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings,  "  That  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Rehoboam, 
Shishak,  King  of  Egyptj  came  up  against  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  took  away  the  treasures  of  the  house  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  treasures  of  the  king's  house :  he 
even  took  away  all :  and  he  took  away  all  the  shields 
of  gold  which  Solomon  had  made."  Of  this  event 
we  have  no  mention  in  profane  history,  and  con- 
sequently nothing  to  corroborate  the  testimony  of 
the  Sacred  Historian:  but  a  confirmation  of  this 
fact  has  recently  been  brought  to  light,  after  the  long 
period  of  2800  years. 

Shishak,  or  Sheshonk,  it  appears,  from  the  re- 
searches of  M.  Champollion,  was  the  builder  of  one  of 
the  magnificent  palaces  of  ancient  Thebes,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Karnac.  On  one  of  the 
walls  of  this  palace  there  is  sculptured  a  grand 
triumphal  ceremony,  in  which  the  Pharaoh  is  repre- 
sented as  dragging  the  chiefs  of  above  thirty  conquered 
nations  to  the  feet  of  the  idols  of  Thebes.  Amongst 
these  captives,  is  the  one  represented  in  the  en- 
graving, whose  name  is  plainly  written  in  hieroglyphi- 
cal  letters,  loudaha  Malek,  the  King  of  Judah.  And 
as  Rehoboara  was  the  only  King  of  Judah  conquered 
by  Shishak,  the  figure  must  be  intended  to  represent 
that  monarchy  who,  for  his  sins,  lost  the  protection 
of  Jehovah,  and  the  splendid  treasures  of  his  father 
Solomon  were  sufifex-ed  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Egyptian  conqueror. 

As  the  figures  sculptured  on  the  monuments  of 
Egypt  were  generally  portraits,  it  is  not  unreasonal^le 
to  suppose  that  we  have  here  the  actual  likeness 
of  Rehoboam.  At  all  events,  the  inscription  upon 
the  shield,  together  with  the  strongly-marked  Jewish 
physiognomy,  afford  suflicient  proof  that  it  was  in- 


tended to  represent  the  Jewish  king ;  and  it  shows  us 
the  figure  and  features  of  the  Jewish  people,  about 
a  thousand  years  before  the  coming  of  that  mighty 
Deliverer,  who,  "  according  to  the  flesh,"  was  a  de- 
scendant of  Rehoboam. 

We  hope  that  similar  confirmations  of  still  more 
important  facts  in  Sacred  History  may  yet  be  dis- 
covered among  the  ruins  of  Egyptian  palaces  and 
monuments.  Such  corroborations  of  the  veracity  of 
the  Bible  are  not  indeed  essential  to  the  Christian's 
faith,  but  they  ai'c  interesting  in  themselves,  and 
useful  in  overturning  the  objections  of  infidel  histo- 
rians and  philosophers.  G.  T. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  OCTOBER. 
MONDAY,  14th. 
1066  The  Battle  of  Hastings,  which  placed  William  the  Norman  on 
the  throne  of  England. 

TUESDAY,  15th. 

1498  Ameticus  Vespucius,  the  Tlorentine  navigator,  from  whom  the 

New  World  derives  its  name  of  America,  returned  from  ins 

first  voyage,  in  which  he  had  discovered  the  western  continent. 

1651  Charles  II.  sailed    from   Brighton    after    his    escape    from 

Worcester. 

WEDNESDAY,  16th. 
1555  BisJiojps  Ridley  and  Latimer  burnt  at  Oxford. 
1793  Marie  Antoinette,  consort  to  Louis  XVI.,  beheaded  at  Pari*. 
1806  Dessalines,  the  Negro  Emperor  of  St.  Domingo,  put  to  death 
by  his  own  adherents  for  his  atrocious  cruelties. 
FRIDAY,  18th. 
St.  Luke  the  Ev.\ngei.ist. — Of  this  holy  person  the  New  Testa- 
ment gives  us  very  little  information.     He  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Gospels,  nor  is  he  supposed  to  have  been  converted  to  Christianity 
till  after  the  death  of  the  Saviour;  it  is,  however,  quite  evident, 
that  he  accompanied  St.  Paul  in  the  greater  part,  though  not  in  all, 
of  his  journeyings,  and  his  Gospel  is,  with  good  reason,  supposed 
to  have  been  written  under  his  sanction,  as  that  of  St.  Mark  was 
under  St.  Peter's. 

We  are  told  by  some  tliat  St.  Luke  was  a  painter  ;  but  this  could 

hardly  be  the  case,  since  there  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  supposing 

that    Luke    the  Evangelist  and  Luke  the    "  beloved    Physician," 

were  not  the  same  individual.      Tliat  lie  was  a  person  of  much 

learning  is  evident,  from  the  superior  purity  and  copious  flow  of 

language   observable   in  his   writings.      Of  liis  ministry,  after  the 

History  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  terminates,  we  iiave  no  certain 

account;  it  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  conclude,  that  his  life  was 

comparatively  peaceful,  and  that  he  died  a  natural  death. 

-1564  Captain  Hawkins,  a  celebrated   lUiccaneer,  of  the  sixteenth 

century,  made  the  first  voyage  to  the  Coast  of  Africa  with  the 

avowed  purpose  of  buying  slaves. 

SATURDAY,  19th. 
1781  The   British   army,   under  Lord   Cornwallis,   surrendered   to 
General  Washington,  by  which  the  contest  between  England 
and  her  Colonies  was  ended. 

SUNDAY,  20th. 
Twentieth  Sunday  afteu  Tkimty. 
480  B.C.  Battle  of  Salamis,  the  most  celebrated  naval  engage- 
ment of  antiquity. 
1687  A.  D.  Lima  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

The  Vegetable  Kingdom  expands  every  where  befoi-c  us 
an  immense  portraiture  of  the  Divine  Mind  in  its  contriving 
skill,  profuse  imagination,  conceiving  genius,  and  exquisite 
taste,  as  well  as  its  interesting  qualities  of  the  most  gracious 
benignity,  and  the  most  benevolent  munificence.  The 
various  flowers  we  behold  awaken  these  sentiments  within 
us,  and  compel  our  reason  to  make  these  perceptions  and 
this  inference.  They  arc  the  annual  herald?,  and  ever- 
returning  pledges  to  us  of  His  continuing  beneficence,  of 
His  desire  to  please  and  to  benefit  us,  and,  therefore,  of 
His  parental  and  intellectual  amiabilities.  They  come  to 
us,  together  with  the  attendant  seasons  that  nurse  and 
evolve  them,  as  the  appointed  assurances  that  the  world 
we  inhabit  is  yet  to  be  preserved,  and  the  present  course 
of  things  to  go  on.  The  thunder,  the  pestilence,  and  the 
tempest,  awe  and  humble  us  into  dismaying  recollections  of 
His  tremendous  omnipotcnco  and  possible  visitations,  and 
of  our  total  inability  to  resist  or  avert  them  ;  but  the  beauty 
and  benefactions  of  His  vegetable  creations,  the  liowers 
and  the  fruits  more  especially,  remind  and  assure  us  of 
His  unforgetting  care,  of  his  condescending  sympathy,  of 
His  paternal  attentions,  and  of  the  same  affectionate  benig- 
nity still  actuating  His  mind,  which  must  have  influenced 
it  to  design  and  execute  such  lovely  and  beneficent  produc- 
tions that  display  the  minutest  thought,  most  elaborate 
composition,  and  so  much  personal  kindiress. Turner. 
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SCENE   IN    TIIS   ISLAND   OF    RADAK. 


II. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INHABITANTS — POPULATION — ^VTARS 
— RELIGION — INFANTICIDE — AMUSEMENTS,    &C. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  are 
generally  above  the  middle  stature,  and  tolerably 
robust.  Their  limbs  are  well-formed;  they  are 
active  in  their  movements,  and  unembarrassed  in 
their  address.  Deformity  and  disease  they  invariably 
ascribe  to  the  visits  of  Europeans ;  a  deformed  person 
being,  as  they  say,  rarely  seen  among  them,  pre- 
viously to  the  period  of  their  discovery.  Their 
countenances  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  Chinese, 
Malay,  or  other  eastern  tribes.  Their  features  are 
bold  and  prominent,  the  forehead  high  and  finely 
formed,  the  eyes  bright,  full,  and  of  a  jet-black ;  the 
cheek-bones  never  high,  the  nose  aquiline,  the  mouth 
well-formed,  the  lips  full,  the  teeth  remarkably  white 
and  entire,  except  in  extreme  old  age,  the  ears  large, 
the  chin  generally  projecting.  The  hair  is  of  a 
shining  black  or  dark-brown  colour,  frequently  soft 
and  curly. 

The  females,  though  generally  smaller  and  more 
delicate  than  the  men,  are  larger  than  those  of 
England,  and  are  sometimes  remarkably  tall  and 
stout.  A  roundness  and  fulness  of  figure,  but  with- 
out corpulence,  distinguishes  both  sexes,  but  espe- 
cially the  females.  The  general  colours  are  olive, 
bronze,  and  reddish-brown,  equally  removed  from  the 
jet-black  of  the  African  and  Asiatic,  the  yellow  of  the 
Malay,  and  the  copper-colour  of  the  North  American. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  the  chiefs,  and  persons  of 
hereditary  rank,  are  much  superior  to  the  common 
people  in  stateliness  and  physical  strength ;  so  much 
so  indeed,  that  they  have  sometimes  been  considered 
as  a  distinct  race.  The  father  of  the  late  king  of  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  was  six  feet  four  inches  ;  Pomare 
six    feet  two   inches,    and    the    present   kings    of 
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Raiatea  and  of  lliiahine  are  equally  tall.  Superior 
food  and  ditFerent  habits  of  life  may,  perhaps,  iu 
some  measure,  account  for  this  difference.  Dark- 
ness of  colour  is  considered  by  them  as  an  indica- 
tion of  strength.  "  When,"  says  Mr.  Ellis,  "  I  have 
seen  the  natives  looking  at  a  very  dark  man,  I  have 
sometimes  heard  them  say  in  the  native  language, 
*  The  man,  how  dark!  good  bones  are  his;'  referring 
to  the  prdctice  of  making  their  fish-hooks,  chisels, 
&c.,  of  the  bones  of  those  slain  in  battle.  Again, 
when  a  man  of  a  good  figure  has  landed  from  a 
European  ship,  they  have  said,  '  A  fine  man  that, 
if  he  were  but  a  tiative.'  " 

Their  rtiental  faculties  have  hitherto  been  but 
partially  developed.  The  natives  of  the  Society 
Islands  are  more  ciurious  and  inquisitive,  as  well  as 
ingenious,  than  those  of  the  other  groups.  That 
their  capabilities  are  great,  may  be  gathered  not  only 
from  the  systernatic  nature  of  their  institutions,  the 
impassiorlfed  eloquence  displayed  in  their  national 
assemblies,  and  the  copiousness  and  purity  of  their 
language,  but  also  from  their  remarkable  aptitude 
(among  both  young  and  old)  to  receive  the  in- 
structions of  their  teachers,  particularly  in  the 
science  of  numbers,  the  acquisition  of  which  appears 
to  be  quite  easy  to  them.  Multitudes  of  adults,  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  years  of  age,  have  learned  to 
read  the  New  Testament  in  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  beginning  the  alphabet. 

In  their  domestic  character  they  are  cheerful, 
hospitable,  and  good-natured.  Their  diet  is  sim- 
ple, their  labour  light,  and  they  retire  to  rest  at 
an  early  hour  and  rise  before  day-break.  The 
natural  duration  of  life  among  them  is  not  below 
the  average  of  other  nations.  In  the  absence  of 
written  records,  much  of  course  is  only  derivable 
from  inference;  but  there  were  natives  still  living 
when  Mr.  Ellis  was  there,  who  remembered  Captain 
Cook's  visit  which  was  fifty  years  before,  as  well  as 
two  individuals  who  had  been  taken  away  by  the 
mutineers  of  the  Bounty. 

The  population  of  the  various  groups  is  computed 
at  about  50,000:  viz.,  Tahiti  10,000;  Eimeo  and 
Tetuarou  2000 ;  the  Leeward  Islands  2000 ;  the 
Austral  Islands  5000  ;  Rarotogna  7000 ;  the  Harvey 
Islands  11,000,  &c.  It  is  rhanifest,  however^  both  from 
the  testimony  of  the  natives,  and  the  less  equivocal 
evidence  of  the  ruins  of  buildings  which  appear  in 
every  part  of  the  islands,  that  the  population  was 
formerly  much  greater  than  it  is  at  present.  The  na- 
tives assert  that  since  Cook's  visit  a  frightful  decrease 
has  taken  place.  Tati,  the  chief  of  Papari,  remarked 
in  a  conversation  with  Mr.  Davis  in  1 8 1 5 ;  "If  God 
had  not  sent  his  word  at  the  time  he  did,  wars, 
infanticide,  murder,  and  human  sacrifices,  would 
have  made  an  end  of  the  small  remnant  of  the 
nation."  Pomar^  also  said  to  some  English  visiters, 
"You  are  come  to  see  us  under  circumstances  very 
different  from  those  in  which  your  countrymen 
formerly  visited  our  ancestors.  They  came  in  the 
eera  of  men,  when  the  islands  were  inhabited,  but  you 
are  come  to  behold  only  the  remnant  of  the  people." 
The  reasons  assigned  by  Tati  for  this  lamentable  fact 
are  fully  sufficient,  and  had  those  causes  been  allowed 
to  continue,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  in  a  very 
few  years  they  would  have  swept  away  the  whole 
population. 

Their  wars  were  frequent  and  sanguinary:  they 
fought  with  clubs,  spears,  javelins,  and  slings.  When 
a  war  was  about  to  be  commenced,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered  up  to  Oro,  their  god  of  war,  and  his  aid 
invoked.  The  war-canoes  were  then  collected  and 
equipped,  their  weapons  pointed  and  polished,  and 


messengers  sent  round  to  require  the  adherents  of 
the  warlike  parties  to  repair  armed,  at  a  given  time, 
to  the  rendezvous.  The  priests  were  important 
personages  on  these  occasions;  various  rites  and 
ceremonies  were  performed,  and  offerings  presented, 
in  order  to  propitiate  the  favour  of  the  gods.  Their 
armies  were  sometimes  large :  when  Captain  Cook 
was  there,  an  expedition  sailed,  consisting  of  one 
hundred  and  seventy  war-canoes,  holding  forty  men 
each,  making  upwards  of  GOOO  fighting  men.  In 
the  last  war  but  one,  at  Hooroto  in  Raiatea,  ninety 
war- canoes,  each  one  hundred  feet  long,  belonging 
to  Huahine,  were  filled  with  warriors  •  the  Raiateans 
also,  against  whom  the  expedition  went,  had  an 
equally  numerous  fleet  and  army.  In  tliis  battle 
the  carnage  was  so  great  on  both  sides,  that  the  dead 
bodies  are  said  to  have  formed  a  heap  as  high  as  the 
young  cocoa-nut-trees. 

The  women  sometimes  accompanied  their  husbands 
on  these  murderous  expeditions,  but  generally  fought 
only  with  their  nails  and  hands  :  the  conflict  was  carried  I 
on  with  savage  fury,  heightened  by  theif  war-music,  f 
and  above  all  by  the  war-orators  called  Rahti.  These 
were  men  of  commanding  persons,  wearing  only  a 
girdle  of  the  leaves  of  the  Ti  plants  and  carrying  a 
small  biihch  of  the  same  leaves  iti  the  right  hand,  in 
which  was  concealed  a  sharp-pointed  Weapon,  made 
of  the  back-bone  of  the  sting-ray:  their  business 
was  to  animate  and  excite  the  warriors  to  the  highest 
degree.  Their  harangues  were  to  the  following  effect, 
but  it  is  impossible  to  convey  by  a  translation  an 
adequate  idea  of  them.  "  Roll  onward  like  the  bil- 
lows; break  on  them  with  the  roar  and  foam  of 
ocean  on  the  reefs ;  hang  on  them  like  the  forked 
lightnings  playing  above  the  frothy  surf;  give  out 
the  vigilance,  give  out  the  strength,  give  out  the 
anger  of  the  devouring  wild  dog,  till  their  line  is 
broken,  till  they  flow  back  like  the  recedhig  tide !"  &c. 
In  a  protracted  contest,  these  orators  have  sometimes 
been  known  to  expire  from  mere  exhaustion. 

The  dresses  of  the  warriors  were  very  imposing : 
all  went  to  battle  in  their  best  clothefe,  their  bodies 
being  enveloped  in  folds  of  native  cloth  many  inches 
thick.  They  wore  either  turbans  of  a  large  size,  or 
helmets  shaped  like  the  Roman  helmet,  the  frame  of 
which  was  of  basket-work  covered  with  stiff  native 
cloth,  and  ornamented  with  bunches  of  i"ed  and  gtfeen 
feathers,  with  a  line  of  the  long  slender  feathers  of 
the  tropic-bird  upon  the  upper  edge.  On  the  sides 
above  the  ears,  pieces  of  mother-of-pearl  and  other 
shells  were  hung  in  bunehes.  Some  wore  a  kind  of 
armour  of  net-work,  made  of  small  cords  wound 
round  the  body  so  tight  as  only  to  allow  of  the 
exercise  of  the  legs  and  arms ;  in  general,  however, 
their  dresses  were  cumbersome,  and  calculated  only 
to  make  an  imposing  appearance. 

When  the  armies  met,  the  warriors  seated  them- 
selves on  the  ground  around  their  chiefs,  using  the 
most  irritating  language  towards  each  other ;  then 
two  or  three  would  start  up  and  challenge  an 
equal  number  of  their  opponents,  and  these  would 
be  followed  by  others,  until  the  onset  became  general. 
The  first  man  taken  alive  was  offered  in  sacrifice; 
the  rest  of  the  prisoners  were  either  massacred,  or 
reserved  for  slaves. 

But  the  horrors  of  savage  warfare  began  when  one 
party  being  defeated  was  compelled  to  fly.  The  con- 
querors dividing,  one  party  followed  in  pursuit,  while 
the  other  repaired  to  the  villages,  where  they  mas- 
sacred without  meroy,  or  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
all  the  inhabitants.  The  dreadful  barbarities  then 
practised  illustrate  well  the  declaration,  that  "  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth  are  full  of  the  habitations 
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of  cruelty."  All  their  wars  were  wars  of  extermi- 
nation, and  in  some  instances,  the  victors  feasted  on 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  fallen  foes. 

^yhen  peace  was  determined  on,  a  meeting  was 
appointed  between  a  few  of  the  leaders  on  both 
sides.  These  sitting  in  council  together  on  the  beach, 
or  under  the  shady  grove,  debated  and  settled  the 
terms.  The  svreatli  of  peace  was  then  woven  and 
exchanged,  and  imprecations  were  invoked  upon 
those,  who  should  wilfully  tear  it  asunder.  Feasting, 
games  and  dances  followed;  after  which  the  wea- 
pons of  war  were  cleaned,  and  himg  up  in  their 
dwellings,  until  some  fresh  quarrel  called  them  again 
into  requisition. 

The  religion  of  Polynesia  was  emphatically  one  of 
blood.  The  objects  of  their  worship  were  monsters 
of  iniquity,  nor  was  one  moral  attribute  imputed  to  any 
of  them.  From  the  number  of  these  deities,  and  the 
constant  superintendence  they  were  supposed  to 
maintain  over  the  islands,  a  sort  of  enchantment 
was  thrown  around  them,  and  the  people  were  accus- 
tomed to  consider  themselves  as  surrounded  by 
invisible  intelligences,  and  to  behold  in  the  various 
natural  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  the  movements 
of  mighty  spirits.  The  mountain's  summits  also,  the 
fleecy  mists,  the  rocky  defile,  the  foaming  cataract, 
and  the  lonely  dell,  were  all  regarded  as  the  resorts 
of  these  invisible  beings. 

Their  idols  were  rough  logs  of  wood,  or  basalt, 
wrapped  in  folds  of  sacred  cloth,  and  in  some  cases, 
carved.  Into  these  blocks,  placed  in  Maraes,  or 
temples,  tHe  gods  were  supposed  to  enter,  when 
invoked  by  the  priests. 

Some  of  these  Maraes,  or  temples,  especially  the 
national  ones,  were  immense  structures.  Captain 
Wilson  visited  one  of  them,  the  square  of  which 
measured  2/0  feet  long,  94  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
and  50  feet  high ;  being  surrounded  on  all  sides  with 
steps,  like  the  pyramids,  it  was  of  course  smaller  at 
the  top.  It  was  built  of  coral-rock,  or  basalt,  hewn 
square  with  immense  labour.  Surrounded,  as  these 
structures  sometimes  were,  with  groves  of  large 
overshadowing  trees,  impervious,  by  reason  of  their 
gigantic  and  luxuriant  foliage,  to  the  rays  and  almost 
to  the  light  of  the  sun,  or  standing  in  isolated  gran- 
deur on  the  bold  point  of  some  promontory,  connected 
also  with  all  that  is  mystic  and  terrific  in  the  sangui- 
nary rites  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  it  may  well  be 
conceived  that  feelings  of  prostration  and  awe  were 
felt  by  the  ignorant  and  wretched  worshippers  when- 
ever they  approached  them. 

The  offerings  included  birds,  beasts,  fishes,  the 
fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the  choicest  of  their  manu- 
factures, and  human  victims !  and  the  Missionaries 
had  cause  to  believe,  that  part  of  these  victims  were 
eaten  by  the  worshippers. 

The  priests  were  an  artful  set  of  impostors,  who, 
by  a  system  of  terror  and  mystification,  maintained 
an  unbounded  influence  over  the  persons  and  pro- 
perty of  the  natives.  Mr.  Ellis  relates  a  ludicrous 
instance  of  their  pretended  communication  with  the 
gods.  One  of  the  Missionaries  wanted  provisions,  of 
which  none  were  to  be  had  but  some  sacred  fowls,  and 
for  these  he  offered  the  presiding  priest  several  useful 
articles.  The  priest  looked  at  them  with  a  wishful 
eye,  declined  them,  then  looked  again,  and  after 
exhibiting  some  qualms  of  conscience,  said  he  would 
ask  the  god  if  he  was  willing  to  part  with  the 
fowls.  He  accordingly  repaired  to  the  Marae, 
followed  by  the  Missionary,  who  heard  him  deliver 
the  following  address,  "  O  my  atua  (god),  here  is 
some  good  property,  knives,  scissors,  looking-glasses, 
&c,,  perhaps  I  may  sell  some  of  the  fowls  belonging  to 


us  two  for  it?  It  will  be  good  property /r;r  you  and  me. ' 
Having  "  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmative," 
the  sacred  fowls  were  hunted  down,  and  sold  with- 
out further  scruple. 

To  such  an  extent  has  the  practice  of  infanticide 
been  carried,  that  some  of  the  natives  admitted  they 
had  destroyed  in  succession  eight  or  ten  of  their 
offspring.  This  horrid  and  unnatural  practice  was 
fostered,  if  not  originated,  by  an  institution  called 
Arcois,  which  was  an  association  of  persons  who 
appear  to  have  been  leagued  together  for  the  per- 
petration of  every  abomination  which  stains  human 
nature,  under  the  pretence  of  being  inspired  by  the 
gods.  Mr.  Ellis  assumes,  that  two  thirds  of  the 
children  were  thus  murdered;  and  Mr.  Nott  de- 
clares, that  during  the  thirty  years  he  resided  at 
Tahiti,  he  had  not  known  one  mother  who  had  not 
been  guilty  of  this  dreadful  crime. 

With  the  ancient  idolatry  of  the  people,  their 
music,  dances,  and  the  whole  circle  of  their  amuse- 
ments, were  intimately  blended.  The  performances 
on  their  instruments*,  were  accompanied  with  song.s 
and  historical  ballads,  which  were  adapted  to  every 
situation  and  period  of  life.  With  few  exceptions, 
however,  they  were  idolatrous  and  impure,  although, 
from  their  commemorating  public  events,  they 
served  as  a  kind  of  traditional  register,  to  which  the 
natives  fi-equently  referred  in  case  of  a  disputed  fact. 
Thus  two  men  disputed  respecting  an  anchor-buoy, 
belonging  to  the  Bounty,  lost  in  1788;  one  asserted 
that  it  was  stolen,  which  the  other  denied;  upon 
which  the  first  referred  to  two  lines  of  a  ballad,  the 
English  of  which  is  as  follows : 

Such  an  one,  a  thief,  and  Tareu,  a  thief. 
Stole  the  buoy  of  Bligh. 

This  reference  was  conclusive,  and  perfectly  satisfied 
the  objector. 

Their  ordinary  amusements  consisted  of  wrestling, 
boxing,  foot-racing,  cock-fighting,  rowing-matches, 
throwing  the  spear  or  javelin,  and  sham-fights,  both 
by  land  and  sea,  archery,  swinging,  walking  on  stilts, 
flying  the  kite,  &c.  Another  favourite  pastime  was 
called  faahee,  or  swimmmg  in  the  surf,  when  the 
waves  were  high  and  the  billows  breaking  on  the  reef. 
Being  accustomed  to  the  water  from  their  earliest 
infancy,  these  islanders  know  nothing  of  danger  or 
fear,  and  are  the  best  swimmers  and  divers  in  the 
world.  When  enjoying  this  exercise  they  take  a 
small  board,  swim  out  to  sea  for  a  considerable 
distance,  watch  the  swell,  and  when  it  reaches  them, 
resting  their  bosoms  on  the  board,  mount  on  its 
summit,  and  amidst  foam  and  spray,  ride  on  the 
crest  of  the  wave  to  the  shore.  On  approaching  the 
beach  they  slide  off  the  board,  and  retaining  it  with 
the  hand,  dive  towards  the  deep,  and  swimming  out 
again,  repeat  the  exercise. 

The  young  people  have  another  diversion  of  the 
kind.  They  erect  a  stage  on  the  margin  of  a  deep 
part  of  the  sea,  and  leaping   from  the  highest  ele- 

*  Their  chief  instruments  of  music  were  the  Pahu,  or  drum ;  the 
trumpet,  or  shell ;  the  I/i a ca,  another  sort  of  drum ;  and  the  vivo,  or  flute. 
The  drum  was  a  solid  piece  of  wood,'one  end  of  which  was  hollowed 
out  and  covered  with  a  shark's  skin.  Drums  were  made  of  different 
sizes,  the  largtr  being  beaten  with  heavy  sticks,  and  the  smaller  with 
the  hands.  The  former  were  used  previous  to  a  human  sacrifice, 
and  the  terrific  sound  in  the  dead  of  night,  made  every  individual 
within  its  reach  tremble  with  the  apprehension  of  being  selected  as 
the  victim.  The  trumpet  was  formed  of  a  species  of  murex,  length- 
ened by  a  piece  of  bamboo  cane  three  feet  long ;  its  sound  was 
more  horrible  even  than  that  of  the  drum.  The  J/iara  was  made 
from  a  single  joint  of  a  large  bamboo,  in  which  a  long  aperture  was 
made  ;  it  was  laid  horizontally,  and  beaten  at  both  ends  with  sticks, 
making  a  most  discordant  noise.  The  Vivo,  or  flute,  was  also  made 
of  bamboo,  about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  twelve  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  and  it  was  blov/n  through  the  nostrils, 
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vation,  chase  each  other,  both  on  the  surface  and 
under  the  water,  diving  sometimes  to  an  almost 
incredible  depth.  Large  companies  of  children, 
from  nine  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  have  often  been 
seen  the  greater  part  of  the  forenoon,  eagerly  follow- 
ing this  amusement  with  the  most  perfect  confidence 
of  safety,  as  far  as  the  water  is  concerned.  The 
shark,    however,   woidd   sometimes    interrupt   both 


this  and  the  former  exercise  with  his  terrific  intru- 
sion. 

Fishing  is  practised  both  as  an  amusement  and  as 
an  employment.  Nets  of  every  description,  hooks 
made  of  mother-of-pearl,  and  spears,  are  all  used 
with  unfailing  success,  and  the  productions  of  the 
sea,  like  those  of  the  land,  in  these  beautiful  regions, 
are  boundless  in  variety  and  extent. 


INTEniOB   OP   THE   HUT   OP    A   SANDWICH    ISLAND   CHIKV 


CROYLAND  ABBEY,  LINCOLNSHIRE. 

This  beautiful  ruin  is  the  relic  of  one  of  the  most 
rich  and  splendid  monasteries  in  England]  and 
though  the  present  vestiges  can  boast  no  greater 
antiquity  than  some  part  of  the  twelfth  century,  that 
is,  from  the  reign  of  Stephen  to  that  of  John,  they 
present  one  of  our  finest  specimens  of  the  semi  or 
mixed  Norman  architecture. 

The  tower,  which  appears  to  be  of  a  much  later 
date  than  the  profusely  decorated  gateway,  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  northern  aisle  of  the  abbey- 
church,  now  converted  into  the  parish-church,  and 
which  is  the  only  part  of  this  once  extensive 
building  appropriated  to  divine  worship,  the  rest 
being  in  a  state  of  unprotected  ruin,  exposed  to  the 
dilapidating  eflfects  of  every  wintry  storm. 

It  has  generally  been  remarked,  that  wherever  we 
'find  the  ruin  of  an  abbey,  that  spot  is  decidedly  the 
most  pleasant,  salubrious,  and  picturesque  in  that 
part  of  the  country ;  such  advantages,  however,  could 
have  had  no  influence  in  fixing  the  site  of  Croyland 
Abbey.  A  piece  of  miry  ground,  just  rising  out  of 
the  waters  which  surrounded  it,  unapproachable  but 
by  boats,  and  scarcely  capable  of  bearing  the  weight  of 
a  human  foot,  enveloped  in  fog,  and  affording  no  pro- 
spect but  that  of  an  interminable  waste,  interspersed 
perhaps  with  a  few  native  willows,  was  the  dreary  pic- 
ture which  alone  this  country  could  present ;  we  must, 
therefore,  look  to  other  causes  for  the  erection  of  a 
religious  residence,  and  the  subsequent  establishment 
vl  a  town,  in  such  an  unattractive  situation. 

Ethelbald,  King  of  Mercia,  about  th©  beginning  oS 


the  eighth  century,  founded  a  monastery  at  Repton, 
in  Derbyshire  j  thither  the  son  of  one  of  his  nobles, 
weary,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-four,  of  the  tur- 
moils of  war,  and  the  troubles  of  life,  retired,  re- 
nounced the  world,  became  a  monk,  and,  from  his 
piety,  had,  afterwards,  conferred  upon  him  the  name 
of  St.  Guthlac.  Wishing  to  give  an  example  of 
abstinence  and  of  devotion  to  divine  things,  he  deter- 
mined to  withdraw  himself  from  all  society  j  and, 
leaving  his  monastery,  he  rambled  he  knew  not 
whither,  till,  finally,  committing  himself  in  a  small 
boat,  to  the  guidance  of  Providence  he  resolved 
that  wherever  the  boat  took  land  he  would  fix  his 
residence.  He  was  wafted  to  this  unpromising 
island ;  here  he  built  a  hut,  and  here,  exposed  to  all 
the  temptations  and  troubles  of  a  disordered  imagi- 
nation, he  remained  till  his  death,  which  happened 
about  the  year  817. 

Ethelbald,  wishing  to  honour,  as  much  as  possible, 
a  saint  brought  up,  as  it  were,  under  his  own  eye, 
and  considering  his  landing  at  Croyland  as  an  almost 
miraculous  circumstance,  determined  to  found  on 
that  very  spot  a  monastery  to  his  memory.  This  he 
immediately  commenced,  and  endowed  it  with  the 
island  of  Croyland,  and  the  adjoining  marshes, 
and  the  fishery  of  the  Rivers  Nene  and  Welland. 
He  also  gave  three  hundred  pounds  in  silver  towards 
the  fitting  up  of  the  establishment,  and  one  hun- 
dred pounds  a  year,  for  ten  years  to  come,  with 
authority  to  the  monks  to  build  a  town  for  their 
own  use,  and  to  have  a  right  of  common  for  them 
selves,  and  for  all  that  belonged  to  them. 

The  establishment  thus  begun  by  Ethelbald  was 
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encouraged  by  succeeding  kings,  and  all  its  privileges 
confirmed,  particularly  in  the  reign  of  King  Egbert, 
in  the  years  827  and  833.  When  Withlaflf  was  King 
of  Mercia,  the  infant  colony  and  town  began  to 
flourish,  and  the  state  of  Croyland  became  a  promi- 
nent topic  in  the  deliberations  of  the  great  council 
of  the  nation,  when  assembled  to  devise  means  for 
resisting  the  invasions  of  the  Danes. 

This  once  flourishing  monastery,  and,  we  may 
presume,  its  dependent  town,  was,  however,  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  its  foundation, 
nearly,  if  not  completely,  destroyed  by  the  Danes. 
It  remained  in  ruins  till  the  year  948,  when  it  was 
refounded  by  King  Edred,  but  was  again  destroyed 
by  fire  in  1 09 1 .  In  1 1 1 2  it  was  a  second  time  rebuilt, 
of  which  rebuilding,  as  it  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
prevailing  practice  of  erecting  religious  houses,  and 
accounts  in  some  measure,  for  the  studied  variety 
we  find  in  various  parts  of  such  edifices,  particularly 
in  the  form  of  the  piers,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  the  following  account  from  Camden. 

"  'Tis  not  necessary  to  write  the  private  history 
of  this  monastery,  for  'tis  extant  in  Ingulphus  now 
printed,  yet  I  am  willing  to  make  a  short  report  of 
that  which  Peter  Blesensis,  vice-chancellour  to  King 
Henry  the  Second,  among  other  things,  relates  con- 
cerning the  first  building  of  this  monastery  in  the 
year  1112,  to  the  end  that,  by  one  single  precedent. 


we  may  learn  by  what  means  and  supplys  so  many 
rich  and  stately  reUgious  houses  were  built  in  all 
parts  of  this  kingdom. 

"  Joffrid,  the  abbot,  obtained  of  the  archbishops 
and  bishops  of  England,  an  indulgence  to  every  one 
that  helped  forward  so  religious  a  work,  for  the  third 
part  of  the  penance  enjoined  for  the  sins  he  had  com- 
mitted. With  this  he  sent  out  monks  every  where 
to  pick  up  money,  and,  having  enough,  he  appointed 
St.  Perpetua's  and  Felicity's  day  to  be  that  on  which 
he  would  lay  the  foundation,  to  the  end  the  work, 
from  some  fortunate  name,  might  be  auspiciously 
begun.  At  which  time  the  nobles  and  prelates,  with 
the  common  people,  met  in  great  numbers  ;  prayers 
being  said,  and  anthems  sung,  the  abbot  himself 
laid  the  first  corner-stone  on  the  east  side ;  after 
him  every  nobleman,  according  to  his  degree,  laid 
his  stone ;  some  laid  money ;  others  writings,  by 
which  they  offered  their  lands,  advowsons  of  churches, 
tenths  of  sheep,  and  other  church -tithes,  certain 
measures  of  wheat,  a  certain  number  of  workmen  or 
masons.  On  tl>e  other  side,  the  common  people,  as 
officious  with  emulation  and  great  devotion,  offered, 
some  money,  some  one  day's  work  every  month,  till 
it  should  be  finished ;  some  to  build  whole  pillars, 
others  pedestals,  and  others  certain  parts  of  the 
walls.  The  abbot  afterwards  made  a  speech,  com- 
mending  their   great  bounty  in  contributing  to  so 
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pious  a  work,  and,  hy  way  of  requital,  made  every 
one  of  them  a  member  of  that  monastery,  and  gave 
them  a  right  to  partake  with  tliem  in  all  the  spiritual 
blessings  of  that  church.  At  last,  having  entertained 
them  with  a  plentiful  feast,  he  dismissed  them  in 
great  joy." 

After  this  refounding,  however,  this  ill-fated  abbey 
was  again  doomed  to  destruction,  and  by  the  same 
agent,  fire,  and  that  in  the  short  space  of  about 
thirty  years.  It  was  finally  rebuilt  about  11/0, 
since  when  it  has  been  subjected  to  no  other  vicissi- 
tudes than  what  were  common  to  all  ecclesiastical 
establishments,  being  dissolved  by  King  Henry  the 
Eighth,  when  its  revenues  were  valued  at  1083/.; 
and,  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  the 
First,  becoming  a  garrison  for  one  or  other  of  the 
contending  parties. 

The  history  of  this  edifice  furnishes  a  striking 
instance  of  the  uncertainty  of  all  human  labours. 
At  one  time  the  seat  of  devotion  and  learning, 
the  abode  of  luxury  and  ease,  possessing  riches 
in  abundance,  and  vessels  for  its  use  of  the  most 
costly  description ; — as  "  one  cup  of  gold  and  two 
phials  of  gilt  silver,  modelled  in  the  form  of  two 
angels,  with  enchased  work  upon  them,  and  t\yo 
basins  of  silver,  wonderful  in  their  workmanship  and 
size,  very  finely  enchased  with  soldiers  in  armour ; 
all  which  vessels  Henry,  Emperor  of  Germany,  had 
formerly  presented  to  him,  and,  up  to  the  time  of 
presenting  to  this  abbey,  had  always  retained  in  his 
own  chapel,"  with  all  other  things  perfectly  corre- 
sponding thereto; — now,  except  in  the  small  portion 
fitted  up  as  a  church,  scarcely  affording  shelter  to  a 
rook  or  a  daw,  and  the  last  remains  of  its  once 
almost  unparalleled  magnificence  mouldering  silently 
to  dust,  and  mingling  with  the  soil  on  which  they 
stand.  A.  J. 


MY   NATIVE    HOME. 

A  LITTLE  boy  I  left  my  home, 
On  the  wide  sea  of  bhss  to  roam, 
I  steer  d  my  bark  and  spread  the  sail, 
As  fickle  fortune  urged  the  gale ; 
But  memory  (needle  ever  true). 
My  native  home !  still  points  to  you ; 
Nor  I  of  tedious  hours  complain, 
Returning  to  your  arms  again. 

AVhat  raptures !  when  I  first  shall  view 
My  native  hills,  in  distance  blue ; 
And  see  the  whitened  spire  arise, 
In  village  smoke  amid  the  skies, 
Distorted  through  the  rising  tear. 
As  breaks  the  scene  to  memory  dear, 
And  pleasure  rises  into  pain 
I  hail  my  native  home  again. 

I  smile  or  sigh  as  I  survey 

My  youthful  mates,  grown  sage  and  gray, 

And  those  I  left  in  manhood's  prime 

Bending  beneath  the  hand  of  lime. 

But  when  I  see  the  expanded  flower 

With  beauty  deck  my  native  bower, 

Delusive  fancy  takes  the  rein. 

And  youth,  with  home,  returns  again. 

Then  let  me  tread  the  footworn  way, 
And  pensive  through  the  churchyard  stray, 
O'er  friend  and  kindred  heave  the  sigh. 
That  'neath  their  lowly  hillocks  lie ; 
Their  huml)le  \-irtues  then  peruse. 
Recorded  by  the  rustic  muse; 
Then  range  with  those  who  yet  remain. 
Over  my  native  hills  again. 


A  DOG  was  once  passing  through  a  field  near  Dartmouth, 
where  a  laundress  had  hung  out  her  linen  to  dry  :  he 
stopped  and  surveyed  one  particular  shirt  witli  great 
earnestness,  then  seized  it,  and  dragged  it  through  the 
dirt  to  his  master,  whose  shirt  it  proved  to  be. — E.  J. 


THE  CHASSEUR  ANTS  OF  TRINIDAD. 
One  morning  my  attention  was  arrested  at  Laurel 
Hill  by  an  unusual  number  of  blaok  birds,  whose 
appearance  was  foreign  to  me ;  they  were  smaller, 
but  not  unlike  an  English  crow ;  and  were  perched 
on  a  calibash-tree  near  the  kitchen.  I  asked  the 
house-negress,  who  at  that  moment  came  up  from 
the  garden,  what  could  be  the  cause  of  the  appear- 
ance of  those  black  birds  ?  She  said,  "  Misses,  dem 
be  a  sign  of  the  blessing  of  God;  dey  are  not  de 
blessing,  but  only  de  sign,  as  we  say,  of  God's 
blessing.  Misses,  you'll  see  afore  noon-time,  how 
the  ants  will  come  and  clear  the  houses."  At  this 
moment  I  was  called  to  breakfast,  and  thinking  it 
was  some  superstitious  idea  of  her's,  I  paid  no 
further  attention  to  it. 

In  about  two  hours  after  this,  I  observed  an 
uncommon  number  of  Chasseur-Ants  crawling  about 
the  floor  of  the  room:  my  childreiji  were  annoyed 
by  them,  and  seated  themselves  on  a  table,  where 
their  legs  did  not  communicate  with  the  floor.  The 
ants  did  not  crawl  upon  my  person,  but  I  was  now 
surrounded  by  them.  Shortly  after  this,  the  walls 
of  the  room  became  covered  by  them;  and  next 
they  began  to  take  possession  of  the  tables  and 
chairs.  I  now  thought  it  neces.sary  to  take  refuge 
in  an  adjoining  room,  separated  only  by  a  few 
ascending  steps  from  the  one  we  occupied,  and 
this  was  not  accomplished  without  great  care  and 
generalship,  for  had  we  trodden  upon  one,  we  should 
have  been  summarily  punished.  There  were  several 
ants  on  the  step  of  the  stair,  but  they  were  not 
nearly  so  numerous  as  in  the  room  we  had  left ;  but 
the  upper  room  presented  a  singular  spectacle,  for 
not  only  were  the  floor  and  the  walls  covered  like 
the  other  room,  but  the  roof  was  covered  also. 

The  open  rafters  of  a  West  India  house,  at  all 
times  afford  shelter  to  a  numerous  tribe  of  insects, 
more  particularly  the  cockroach;  but  now  their 
destruction  was  inevitable.  The  chasseur-ants,  as  if 
trained  for  battle,  ascended  in  regular,  thick  files,  to 
the  rafters,  and  thvew  down  the  cockroaches  to  their 
comrades  on  the  floor,  who  as  regularly  marched  off 
with  the  dead  bodies  of  cockroaches,  dragging  them 
away  by  their  united  efforts  with  amazing  rapidity. 
Either  the  cockroaches  were  stung  to  death  on  the 
rafters,  or  else  the  fall  killed  them-.  The  ants  never 
stopped  to  devour  their  prey,  but  conveyed  it  all  to 
their  storehouses. 

The  windward  windows  of  this  room  were  of 
glass,  and  a  battle  now  ensued  between  the  ants 
and  the  jack -Spaniards,  on  the  panes  of  glass.  The 
jack-spaniard  may  be  called  the  wasp  of  the  West 
Indies;  it  is  twice  as  large  as  a  British  wasp,  and 
its  sting  is  in  proportion  more  painful.  It  builds 
its  nests  in  trees  and  old  houses,  and  sometimes  in 
the  rafters  of  a  room.  These  jack-spaniards  were 
not  quite  such  easy  prey,  as  the  cock-roaches  had 
been,  for  they  used  their  wings,  which  not  one 
cockroach  had  attempted  to  do.  Two  jack-spaniards, 
hotly  pursued  on  the  window,  alighted  on  the  dress 
of  one  of  my  childi'cn.  I  entreated  her  to  sit  still, 
and  remain  quiet.  In  an  inconceivably  short  space 
of  time,  a  party  of  ants  crawled  upon  her  frock, 
surrounded,  covered  the  two  jack-spaniards,  and 
crawled  down  again  to  the  floor,  dragging  off  their 
prey,  and  doing  the  child  no  harm. 

From  this  room  I  went  to  the  adjoining  bed- 
chamber and  dressing-room,  and  found  them  equally 
in  possession  of  the  chasseurs.  I  opened  a  large 
military  chest  full  of  linens,  which  had  been  much 
infested ;  for  I  was  determined  to  take  every  advan- 
tage of  such  able  hmiters,     I  found  the  ants  already 
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inside;  I  suppose  they  must  have  got  in  at  some 
opening  at  the  hinges.  I  pulled  out  the  linens  on 
the  floor,  and  with  them  hundreds  of  cockroaches, 
not  one  of  which  escaped. 

We  now  left  the  house,  and  went  to  the  (Chambers 
built  at  a  little  distance ;  but  these  also  were  in  the 
same  state.  I  next  pfoceeded  to  open  a  store-room 
at  the  end  of  the  other  house  for  a  place  of  retreat ; 
but,  to  get  the  key,  I  had  to  return  to  the  under 
room,  where  the  battle  was  now  more  hot  than  ever. 
The  ants  hud  commenced  an  attack  upon  the  rats 
and  mice,  which,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  were 
no  match  for  their  apparently  insignificant  foes. 
They  surrounded  them  as  they  had  the  insect-tribe, 
covered  them  over,  and  dragged  them  off  with  a 
celerity  and  union  of  strength,  tliat  no  one  who  has 
not  watched  such  a  scene  can  comprehend.  I  did 
not  see  one  rat  or  mouse  escape,  and  I  am  sure  I  saw 
a  score  carried  oflF  during  a  very  short  period.  We 
next  tried  the  kitchen,  for  the  store-room  and  boy's 
pantry  were  already  occupied;  but  the  kitchen  was 
equally  the  field  of  battle,  between  rats,  mice,  cock- 
roaches, and  ants  killing  them.  A  huckster  negro 
came  up  selling  cakes,  and  seeing  the  uproar,  and 
the  family  and  servants  standing  out  in  the  sun,  he 
said,  "  Ah  misses,  you've  got  the  blessing  of  God  to 
day,  and  a  great  blessing  it  is  to  get  such  a  cleaning." 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  when  I  first  observed  the 
ants ,  about  twelve  the  battle  was  formidable ;  soon 
after  one  o'clock,  the  great  strife  began  with  the  rats 
and  mice ;  and  about  three,  the  houses  were  cleared. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more,  the  ants  began  to 
decamp,  and  soon  not  one  was  to  be  seen  within- 
doors. But  the  grass  round  the  house  was  full  of 
them ;  and  they  seemed  now  feasting  on  the  rem- 
nants of  their  prey,  which  had  been  left  on  the  road 
to  their  nests ;  and  so  the  feasting  continued  till 
about  four  o'clock,  when  the  black  birds,  who  had 
never  been  long  absent  from  the  calibash,  and  pois- 
doux  trees  in  the  neighbourhood,  darted  down 
among  them,  and  destroyed  by  millions  those  who 
were  too  sluggish  to  make  good  their  retreat.  By 
five  o'clock,  the  whole  was  over;  before  sun-down, 
the  negro  houses  were  all  cleared  in  the  same  way; 
and  they  told  me  that  they  had  seen  the  black  birds 
hovering  about  the  almond-trees  close  to  the  negro 
houses,  as  early  as  seven  in  the  morning.  I  never 
saw  those  black  birds  before  or  since,  and  the  negroes 
assured  me  that  they  were  never  seen  but  at  such 
times, 

[Mrs.  Caumichael  on  the  West  Indies.~\ 


A  GRIEF  of  recent  birth  is  a  sick  infant,  that  must  have 
its  medicine  administered  in  its  milk;  and  sad  thoughts 
are  the  sorrowful  heart's  natural  food.  This  is  a  com- 
plaint not  to  be  cured  by  opposites,  which  for  the  most 
part  only  reverse  the  symptoms,  while  they  exasperate  the 
disease  ;  or  hke  a  rock  in  the  mid-channel  of  a  river  swohi 
by  a  sudden  rain-flush  from  the  mountains,  which  only 
detains  the  excess  of  waters  from  their  proper  outlet,  and 
makes  them  foam,  roar,  and  eddy.  The  soul,  in  her  deso- 
lation, hugs  the  sorrow  close  to  her,  as  her  sole  remaining 
garment ;  and  this  must  be  drawn  off  so  gradually,  and  the 
garment  to  be  put  in  its  stead  so  insensibly  shpt  on,  and 
feel  so  like  the  former,  that  the  sufferer  shall  be  sensible 
of  the  change  only  by  the  refreshment.  The  true  spirit 
of  consolation  is  well  content  to  detain  the  tear  in  the  eye, 
and  finds  a  surer  pledge  of  its  success  in  the  smile  of 
resignation  that  dawns  through  it,  than  in  the  Uveliest 
shows  of  a  forced  and  ahen  exhilaration. Coleridge. 


Prosperity  is  a  bad  nurse  to  virtue,  a  nurse  which  is  like 
to  starve  it  in  its  infancy. South. 


To  place  one's  hope  in  forms  and  ceremonies  is  supersti- 
tion ;  to  refuse  submission  to  them  is  pride. ^Pascal. 


PROFANENESS 
If  there  are  hypocrites  in  religion,  there  are  also, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  hypocrites  in  impiety, 
men  who  make  an  ostentation  of  more  irreligioii 
than  they  possess.  An  ostentation  of  this  nature, 
the  most  irrational  in  the  records  of  human  folly, 
seems  to  lie  at  the  root  of  profane  swearing. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  remind  such  as  indulge 
this  practice,  that  they  need  not  insult  their  Maker 
to  show  that  they  do  not  fear  him :  that  they  may 
rehnquish  this  vice  without  danger  of  being  supposed 
to  be  devout,  and  that  they  may  safely  leave  it  to 
other  parts  of  their  conduct  to  efface  the  smallest 
suspicion  of  their  piety.  To  view  this  practice  in 
the  most  favourable  Hght,  it  indicates,  as  has 
been  observed  by  a  great  writer,  "  a  mind  over 
which  religious  considerations  have  little  influence." 
It  also  sufficiently  accounts  for  that  propensity  to 
ridicule  piety,  which  is  one  of  our  national  pecu- 
liarities. It  would  be  uncandid  to  suppose,  that 
at  the  best  times  there  was  more  piety  on  the 
Continent  than  here;  be  this  as  it  may,  it  never 
appears  to  have  exposed  its  possessors  to  contempt; 
nor  was  the  sublime  devotion  of  Fenelon  and  of 
Pas'cal  ever  considered  as  forming  a  shade  to  their 
genius.  The  reverence  for  religion  had  not  been 
worn  away  by  the  familiar  abuse  of  its  peculiar  terms. 
Robert  Hall. 


As  to  the  Christian  Religion,  besides  the  strong  evidence 
which  we  have  for  it,  there  is  a  balance  in  its  favour  from 
the  number  of  great  men  who  have  been  convinced  of  its 
truth  after  a  serious  consideration  of  the  question.  Grotius 
was  an  acute  man,  a  lawyer,  a  man  accustomed  to  examine 
evidence,  and  he  was  convinced.  Grotius  was  not  a 
recluse,  but  a  man  of  the  world,  who  certainly  had  no  bias 
on  the  side  of  religion.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  set  out  an 
infidel,  and  came  to  be  a  very  firm  believer. Johnson. 


A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath. — When  Sir 
Matthew  Hale  dismissed  a  jury,  because  he  was  convinced 
that  it  had  been  illegally  chosen,  to  favour  the  Protector, 
the  latter  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  when  Sir 
Matthew  returned  from  the  circuit,  Cromwell  told  him  in 
anger  that  he  was  not  fit  to  be  a  judge  ;  to  which,  all  the 
answer  he  made  was,  that  it  was  very  true. 


"  There  is  such  a  natural  principle  of  attraction  in  man 
towards  man,  that  having  trod  the  same  tract  of  land, 
having  breathed  in  the  same  climate,  barely  having  been 
born  in  the  same  artificial  district  or  division,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  contracting  acquaintances  and  familiarities 
many  years  after:  for  any  thing  may  serve  the  purpose. 
Thus,  relations  merely  nominal,  are  sought  and  invented, 
not  by  governors,  but  by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  which 
are  found  sufficient  to  bold  mankind  together  in  little 
fraternities  and  copartnerships:  weak  ties,  indeed,  and  what 
may  afford  fund  enough  for  ridicule,  if  they  are  absurdly 
considered  as  the  real  principles  of  that  union ;  but  they 
are,  in  truth,  merely  the  occasions,  as  any  thing  may  be,  of 
any  thing  to  which  our  nature  carries  us  on,  according  to 
its  own  previous  bent  and  bias ;  which  occasion,  therefore, 
would  be  nothing  at  all,  were  there  not  this  prior  .bias  or 
disposition  of  nature." Butler. 

See  on  the  mountain's  southern  side, 
Where  the  prospect  opens  wide. 
Where  the  evening  gilds  the  tide, 
How  close  and  small  the  hedges  lie  ! 
What  streaks  of  meadows  cross  the  eye  ! 
A  step,  methinks,  may  cross  the  stream, 
So  little  distant  dangers  seem  ; 
So  we  mistake  the  futures  face, 
Eyed  through  hope's  delusive  glass ; 
As  yon  summits  soft  and  fair, 
Clad  in  colours  of  the  air. 
Which,  to  those  who  journey  near. 
Barren,  brown,  and  rough  appear ; 
Still  we  tread  the  same  coarse  way, 
The  present's  still  a  cloudy  day. Dyer. 
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THE  FLAMINGO. 

fPhanicopterus  ruber.) 

The  extraordinary  form  of  this  bird  has  been  the 
cause  of  mvich  uncertainty  among  naturalists,  par- 
taking as  it  does  of  the  distinctive  characters  of 
several  distant  genera,  and  possessing  others  decidedly 
its  own. 


THE    FLAMINGO 


In  the  excessive  length  of  its  legs  it  resembles  the 
waders,  while  on  the  other  hand,  its  three  front -toes 
are  united  throughout  their  whole  length  by  means 
of  a  web,  in  the  same  manner  as  is  the  case  among 
water-birds.  Its  long  and  slender  neck  supports  a 
peculiarly  small  head,  to  which  is  attached  a  very 
large  and  oddly-constructed  bill,  the  shape  of  which 
can  be  better  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  en- 
graving, than  by  any  written  description.  These 
birds  build  in  marshes,  a  nest  of  raised  earth,  on 
which  they  sit  astride  to  hatch  their  eggs,  as  their 
long  legs  hinder  them  from  adopting  anj'  other 
position.  The  common  species,  represented  above, 
is  sometimes  more  than  six  feet  in  height,  and  above 
four  feet  long  from  bill  to  tail;  its  plumage  ash- 
coloured,  with  brownish  shades  the  first  year ;  in  the 
second,  rose-colour  begins  to  appear  on  the  wings, 
and  in  the  third  year,  when  the  bird  is  adult,  the 
back  is  of  a  purple-red,  and  the  wings  of  a  bright 
rose-colour.  The  wing-quills  are  black,  the  bill 
yellow  and  black  at  the  end,  and  the  feet  brown. 

This  bird  appears  to  extend  over  the  whole  of  the 
warmer  latitudes,  both  of  the  Old  and  New  World. 
(M.  Temminck,  however,  considers  the  Flamingo  of 
America  as  a  distinct  species.)  It  is  said,  they  are 
always  found  in  flocks,  and  that  they  form  in  file  for 
the  purpose  of  fishing,  and  even  preserve  this  figure 
when  they  repose  upon  the  strand.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  establish  sentinels  for  common  safety,  and, 
whether  reposing  or  fishing,  one  of  them  always 
stands  on  the  watch,  with  his  head  erect.  If  any 
thing  alarms  him,  he  sets  up  a  cry  like  the  sound 
of  a  trumpet;  the  flock  immediately  sets  off,  ob- 
serving in  its  flight  an  order  similar  to  that  of  the 
cranes. 

The  ancients,  held  the  flesh  of  the  Flamingo  in 
high  estimation,  and  the  tongue  was  especially  re- 
garded as  an  exquisite  morsel,  but  such  of  the 
modems  as  have  tasted  it,  declare  it  to  be  oily  and 
of  an  unpleasant  flavour. 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  domesticate  the 
Flamingo,  but  in  our  climate  it  languishes,  and  soon 
dies.  Peiresc,  who  had  one  in  his  possession,  re- 
marked that  it  steeped  in  water  the  bread  that  was 
presented  to  it,  that  it  ate  more  frequently  during 
night  than  day,  and  being  very  sensible  to  cold,  it 
would  approach  the  fire  so  nearly  as  to  burn  its  feet. 
When  deprived  of  the  use  of  one  Umb  by  accident, 
it  walked  with  the  other,  and  used  its  bill  like  a 
crutch. 

The  down  of  the  Flamingo  is  applied  to  the  same 
uses  as  that  of  the  Swan.  The  Indians  make  bon- 
nets, &c.,  of  the  feathers.  The  Sardinians  form  the 
bone  of  the  leg  into  a  flute,  the  tone  of  which  is  said 
to  be  very  fine. Griffith's  Animal  Kingdom. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  OCTOBER. 
MONDAY,  21st. 
1805  Battle  of  Trafalgar,  which  may  be  said  to  have  anuthilated  the 
naval  force  of  France ;  but  the  triumph  was  imbittered  by 
the  death  of  Lord  Nelson,  who  only  hved  to  hear  that  the 
victory  was  complete. 

WEDNESDAY,  23rd. 
1642  Battle  of  Edge  Hill,  in  Warwickshire,  between  Charles  I. 

and  the  Parliamentary  army,  commanded  by  Lord  Essex. 
1667  First  Stone  of  the  Royal  Exchange  laid  by  Charles  II. 
1677  The  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  King  William  III.,  married 
to  the  Princess  Marv,  eldest  daughter  of  James  II. 
FRIDAY,  25th. 
St.  Crispin. — This  Samt,  as  well  as  his  associate,  St.  Crispianus, 
was  born  at  Rome.    They  travelled  together  to  Soissons,  where  they 
strove  to  propagate  the  Gospel ;  but  being  discovered  by  the  go- 
vernor, were  immediately  put  to  death.     During  their  residence  in 
the  city,  they  exercised  the  trade  of  shoemakers,  which  has  caused 
them  to  be  universally  acknowledged  as  the  patrons  of  the  gentle 
craft.     Tliere  is  a  tradition  prevalent,  that,  escaping  from  the  per- 
secution they  experienced  in  France,  they  landed  on  the  shores  of 
Kent,  and  were  buried  near  Lydd;  a  heap  of  stones,  near  that  place, 
still  retaining  the  name  of  "  Crispin's  Grave." 
1415  Battle  of  Azincourt. 

SATURDAY,  26th. 
1530  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  took  possession  of  the 
Island  of  Malta,  given  to  them  by  Charles  the  Fifth,  Emperor 
of  Germany,  and  were  thenceforth  called  Knights  of  Malta. 
1623  The  fatal  Vespers  at  the  Black  Friars  in  London  took  place. 
SUNDAY,  27th. 
Twenty-First  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1803  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  27,000  volunteers  were  reviewed 
in  Hyde  Park;  the  whole  amount  of  volunteer  corps  raised 
in  England  exceeded  460,000. 


Whex  I  first  knew  A.  B.,  he  was  m  a  state  of  povert}', 
possessing,  it  is  true,  a  cottage  of  his  o\vn,  with  a  very 
small  garden;  but  his  constitution  being  delicate,  and 
health  uncertain,  so  that  he  was  not  a  profitable  labourer, 
the  farmers  were  unwilling  to  employ  him.  In  this 
condition  he  came  into  my  sen-ice:  his  wife  at  that  time 
having  a  young  child,  contributed  very  little  to  the  general 
support  of  the  family :  his  wages  were  ten  shillings  per 
week,  dieting  himself,  and  with  little  besides  that  could  be 
considered  as  profitable.  We  soon  perceived  that  the 
clothing  of  the  family  became  more  neat  and  improved ; 
certain  a:radations  of  bodily  health  appeared ;  the  cottage 
was  white -washed,  and  enclosed  with  a  rough  wall  and 
gate :  the  rose  and  the  corchorus  began  to  blossom  about 
it ;  the  pig  became  two ;  and  a  few  sbeep  marked  A.  B. 
were  running  about  the  lanes.  Then  his  wife  bad  a  little  cow, 
which  it  was  "  hoped  bis  honour  would  let  eat  some  of  the 
rough  grass  in  the  upper  field ;"'  but  this  was  not  entirely 
given :  this  cow,  in  spring,  was  joined  by  a  better :  but 
finding  such  cattle  difficult  to  maintain  through  the  winter, 
they  were  disposed  of,  and  the  sheep  augmented.  After 
about  six  years'  service,  my  honest,  quiet,  sober  labourer 
died,  leaving  his  wife  and  two  children  sur^"iving :  a  third 
bad  recently  died.  We  found  him  possessed  of  some 
money,  though  I  know  not  the  amount ;  two  fine  hogs,  and 
a  Hock  of  forty-nine  good  sheep,  many  far  advanced  in 
lamb;  and  all  tliis  stock  was  acquired  solely  with  the 
regular  wages  of  fen  shillings  a  week,  in  conjunction  with 
the  simple  aids  of  rigid  sobriety  and  economy,  without  a 

murmur,  a  complaint,  or  a  grievance ! Journal  of  a 

Naturalist. 
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DOVER,  IN  KENT. 

Dover  is  one  of  the  chief  of  those  sea-port  towns 
in  England,  which  are  called,  from  their  number,  five. 
Cinque  Ports. 

It  has  been  a  place  of  considerable  national 
importance,  from  the  earliest  times  of  English  history. 
By  the  ancient  Britons  it  was  named  Dour;  by  the 
Romans,  Dubris,  or  Dovobernia ;  and  by  the  Saxons, 
Dovre.  The  tovvii  lies  in  a  valley  encompassed  by  a  half 
circle  of  hills.  The  extensive  and  capacious  bay  of  the 
sea  in  which  it  is  situated,  its  finely-wooded  hills,  and 
its  streams  of  fresh  water,  were  natural  advantages 
which  pointed  it  out  to  our  British  ancestors  as  a 
spot  well  suited  for  a  settlement;  and  when  the 
Roman  General,  Julius  Caesar,  appeared  with  his  forces 
to  invade  the  country,  he  found  on  those  hills  a 
powerful  army  of  warriors  to  oppose  his  landing. 
Dover,  however,  became  a  Roman  station,  and  it  is 
supposed  that  a  castle  was  built  by  Julius  Csesar  on 
the  spot  where  Dover  Castle  now  stands.  At  all 
events,  the  station  acquired  a  high  degree  of  eminence, 
under  the  Roman  government,  on  .account  of  its 
situation  on  the  shore,  and  its  short  distance  from 
the  coast  of  Gaul,  or,  as  we  now  call  the  country, 
France.  From  its  advantages  also  in  these  points, 
it  then  was,  and  has  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the 
chief  port  of  intercourse  between  this  kingdom  and  the 
continent  of  Europe. 

In  the  Saxon  times,  Dover  enjoyed  many  important 
privileges;  amongst  others,  a  most  valuable  one, 
namely,  that  whoever  resided  constantly  in  the  touTi, 
and  paid  custom  to  the  King,  should  be  free  of  toll 
throughout  all  England.  King  Edward,  who  was 
named  the  Confessor,  granted  to  the  barons  of 
Dover  a  court  for  hearing  and  determining  criminal 
and  civil  causes.  In  the  ancient  Doomsday  Survey, 
this  town  stands  at  the  head  of  the  county  of  Chenth, 
or  Kent,  and  the  same  ancient  record  provides  that 
king's  messengers,  on  their  way  to  France,  shall  pay 
three-pence  for  the  passage  of  a  horse  in  the  winter, 
and  two-pence  in  the  summer,  and  the  burgesses  or 
to^vnspeople  were  to  find  a  steersman  and  one 
assistant ;  and  if  more  were  required,  these  were  to 
be  provided  by  the  king.  This  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  regulation  of  the  price  of  a 
passage  from  England  to  France  now  to  be  found, 
and  from  this  period  Dover  became  the  general  port 
used  by  the  government,  and  by  the  merchants 
trading  to  and  from  other  lands,  as  well  as  by  persons 
going  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  or  returning 
from  it. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  the  passage-fare 
was  two  shillings  for  a  horseman,  and  sixpence  for  a 
man  on  foot,  and  Richard  the  Second  even  made  a 
statute  that  all  strangers,  pilgrims,  and  travellers  on 
business,  should  embark  and  land  only  at  this  port. 
The  passage-boats  were  numerous,  and  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  records  of  the  times,  under  the 
various  and  curious  names  of  forecasts,  crayers, 
passagers  and  baylings:  they  paid  two  shillings  each 
voyage  to  what  was  termed  the  fareship  box,  the 
contents  of  which,  under  the  direction  of  four  warders, 
went  to  the  preservation  of  the  wyke,  or  ancient 
harbour. 

In  the  early  periods  of  our  history,  Dover  fre- 
quently presented  a  scene  of  splendour,  activity,  and 
magnificence,  in  the  large  fleets  and  armies  of 
England,  which,  in  time  of  war,  assembled  there  on 
their  way  to  the  opposite  coast  of  France.  In  1 189, 
that  noble  warrior  King  Richard  the  First  erhbarked 
at  this  port  when  he  set  out  on  one  of  what  were 
then  called  Crusades,  or  wars  waged  in  the  Holy 
Land  against  the  Mohammedans,  with  a  view  to  take 


the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem  out  of  their  hands. 
King  Richard  set  out  with  a  hundred  sail  of  ships 
and  eighty  galleys,  and  landed  at  Gravelines  on  the 
same  night. 

In  the  year  1213,  also,  Dover  witnessed  a  scene  of 
vast  grandeur  and  magnificence,  though  not  unmixed 
with  circumstances  of  a  very  humiliating  character. 
Here  that  weak  and  wavering  monarch.  King  John, 
was  then  residing  at  the  Maison  Dieu,  a  celebrated 
religious  edifice  built  by  his  faithful  subject  and 
honest  minister,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  Earl  of  Kent, 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England  and  constable  of 
Dover  Castle,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  numerous 
pilgrims  who  passed  through  Dover  on  their  way  to 
visit  the  tomb  of  Thomas  k  Becket  at  Canterbury. 
Whilst  residing  there  King  John  issued  his  precepts 
to  the  earls,  barons,  knights,  and  military  tenants  of 
the  realm,  to  assemble  in  preparation  against  an  at- 
tack then  about  to  be  made  by  Philip  King  of  France, 
in  consequence  of  the  command  of  the  Pope,  Innocent 
the  Third,  whom  John  had  displeased. 

This  call  of  King  John  produced  one  of  the  most 
imposing  and  magnificent  displays  of  the  power  of 
England  ever  witnessed.  It  brought  together  the 
whole  naval  and  military  force  of  the  kingdom.  In- 
deed it  was  so  great,  that  provisions  could  not  be 
obtained  for  them.  Even  after  all  those  who  were 
not  completely  appointed  and  equipped  had  been 
dismissed,  there  remained  an  army  of  sixty  thousand 
men !  But,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  this  force, 
the  courage  of  the  king  failed  him.  He  was  alarmed 
because  the  pope  had  presumed  to  lay  the  kingdom 
under  what  was  called  an  interdict,  namely,  a  command 
from  the  bishop  of  Rome  that,  among  other  things,  all 
the  churches  in  England  should  be  shut  up.  He  knew 
also  that  the  French  king,  besides  a  large  army,  had 
collected  a  fleet  of  seventeen  hundred  ships  of  various 
sizes,  for  the  purpose  of  invading  the  countr)'^,  and 
therefore  he  took  the  disgraceful  course  of  submitfing 
to  the  pope  and  doing  homage  to  Pandulphus  the 
pope's  legate  or  minister,  for  his  kingdom,  instead  of 
meeting  his  enemy  boldly,  and  trusting  to  the  faith- 
fulness of  his  troops,  and  to  the  justice  of  his  cause. 
However,  though  the  king  had  thus  basely  satisfied 
the  pope,  the  king  of  France  was  not  to  be  so  easily 
satisfied.  Having  been  at  vast  expense  in  fitting  out 
his  forces,  he  was  resolved  not  to  retire,  as  the  pope, 
who  had  stirred  him  up,  then  wished  him  to  do,  but 
persisted  in  prosecuting  his  attack  on  England.  In 
the  contest  he  met  his  deserts.  The  English  fleet 
under  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  though  vastly  inferior 
in  number,  sailed  from  Dover,  and  attacked  the 
French  so  vigorously  in  their  harbours,  that  they 
took  three  hundred  of  their  ships,  destroyed  one 
hundred  more,  whilst  King  Philip  himself  set  the  re- 
mainder on  fire.  And  thus  was  wiped  away  the  dis- 
grace brought  upon  the  country  by  John's  conduct*. 

The  most  remarkable  building  in  Dover,  is,  of 
course,  its  ancient  Castle,  supposed  by  some  to  have 
been  founded  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  by  Claudius.  This  celebrated  edifice  will  be 
fully  described  on  a  future  occasion. 

In  1216,  Lewis,  the  Dauphin  of  France,  landed  at 
Stonar,  near  Sandwich,  captured  several  strong  places, 
and  besieged  Dover  Castle,  but  was  unable  to  take 
it ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  First  a  great 
part  of  the  town,  with  some  religious  houses,  was 
burnt  by  the  French,  who  were,  nevertheless,  soon 
driven  back  to  their  ships.  According  to  the  town 
records,  Dover,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Second, 
was  divided  into  twenty-one  wards,  each  of  which 
was  compelled  to  provide,  at  its  own  charge,  a  ship 

•  Chiefly  abridged  from  the  United  Service  Journal. 
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for  the  king's  service,  and  in  return  the  to^v^l  had  the 
exchisive  privilege  of  a  license  for  a  packet-boat,  to 
convey  passengers  to  and  from  France.  In  1382, 
Anne,  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  Charles  the  Fourth, 
and  afterwards  consort  to  Richard  the  Second,  arrived 
here.  When  the  Emperor  Sigismund  disembarked 
at  Dover,  in  HIG,  on  a  visit  to  his  cousin,  Henry 
the  Fifth,  he  was  formally  met  at  the  water's  edge 
by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  and  several  of  the  nobi- 
lity, with  drawn  swords,  in  order  to  oppose  his  land- 
ing, should  the  object  of  his  visit  prove  to  be  of  a 
hostile  nature.  In  1.t20  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  was  met  by  Henry  the  Eighth,  whence  both 
monarchs  proceeded  to  Canterbury,  and  there  kept 
the  festival  of  Whitsuntide.  Henry,  aware  of  the 
importance  of  Dover,  then  called  "  the  key  of  the 
kingdom,"  contributed  £80,000  towards  the  erection 
of  a  pier,  which  was  completed  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, at  which  period  the  harbour  likewise  was  con- 
stantly undergoing  improvements.  Its  more  effectual 
preservation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  charter  of  James 
the  First,  under  which  were  appointed  eleven  com- 
missioners (the  Lord  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports, 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Castle,  and  the  Mayor  of 
Dover,  being  always  the  principal),  as  special  con- 
servators of  the  port,  incorporated  under  the  title  of 
"  Warden  and  Assistants  of  the  Port  and  Harbour 
of  the  Port  of  Dover  ;"  and  their  powers  have  been 
repeatedly  enlarged  by  acts  passed  in  subsequent 
reigns.  In  1814,  on  the  restoration  of  Louis  the 
Eighteenth  to  the  French  throne,  his  Majesty  George 
the  Fourth  (then  Prince  Regent,)  accompanied  that 
sovereign  to  Dover ;  and,  in  the  same  year,  Alex- 
ander, Emperor  of  Russia,  and  Frederick  William, 
King  of  Prussia,  with  the  veteran  Blucher,  and  other 
distinguished  foreigners  in  their  train,  embarked  at 
Boulogne  on  board  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Impreg- 
nable, bearing  the  flag  of  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Clarence,  as  admiral  of  the  fleet,  and  landed 
here  on  a  visit  to  the  Prince  Regent. 

The  town,  which  is  built  in  a  semicircular  form,  is 
seated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  between  stupendous  cliffs 
of  chalk-stone,  from  the  summits  of  which  the  view 
of  the  sea  in  front,  with  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
is  grand  and  beautiful.  It  is  well  built,  many  of  the 
houses  being  excellent,  and  most  of  them  modern ; 
it  has  one  principal  street,  more  than  a  mile  long, 
and  several  inferior  ones,  which  are  well  paved,  and 
lighted  with  gas,  under  an  act  passed  in  the  3rd  of 
George  IV.  On  the  p^irade  are  warm,  cold,  and 
shower  baths  of  salt  watet,  with  ever}'  accommoda- 
tion for  sea-bathing  .  also  good  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms.  The  many  respectable  families  which  fre- 
quent the  town  during  the  summer,  have  rendered  it 
a  watering-place  of  great  celebrity.  The  environs 
are  delightfully  picturesque,  and  there  are  several 
fine  views  in  the  neighbourhood. 

[Lewis's  Topographical  Dictionary.] 

Festivals,  when  duly  observed,  attach  men  to  the  civil 
and  reli<^ious  institutions  of  their  country;  it  is  an  evil, 
l-hcrcfore,  when  they  fall  into  disuse.  For  the  same  reason 
the  loss  of  local  observances  is  to  be  regretted  •  who  is 
there  that  does  not  remember  their  effect  upon  himself  in 
early  life. — Southey. 


Pythagoras  ad\ises  that  every  man,  who  is  about  to  do 
a  wicked  action,  should  above  all  things  stand  in  awe  of 
himself,  and  dread  the  witness  within  him,  who  sits  as  a 
spy  over  all  his  actions,  and  will  be  sure  one  day  or  other, 
to  accuse  him  to  himself,  and  ]iut  him  on  such  a  rack,  as 
shall  make  him  accuse  himself  to  others  too. — South. 


J»'  is  manifest  that  all  government  of  action  is  to  be 
obtained  by  knowledge,  and  knowledge,  best,  by  gathering 
many  knowledges,  which  is  reading. — Sir  P,  SjonbYi 


JUVENILE  VAGRANTS. 

Accounts  lately  received  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
report  the  success  of  an  experIT»ient  made  in  this 
country,  for  the  purpose  of  training  young  men  to 
be  sent  out  to  the  colonies  as  labourers.  The  process 
has  been  for  some  time  in  operation  by  a  Society  for 
the  education,  employment,  and  maintenance  of  juve- 
nile vagrant-s.  After  a  certain  time  employed  in  com- 
municating to  them  the  requisite  knowledge,  they  are 
shipped  off  to  such  of  the  colonies  as  may  appear  to  be 
most  in  want  of  labourers,  and  where  they  frequently 
prove  an  acquisition.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent year,  twenty-four  of  these  youths  were  sent  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  one  half  of  the  expense  of  their 
conveyance  being  defrayed  by  the  Government.  They 
were  all  advantageously  placed  soon  after  their  ar- 
rival 3  and,  on  the  plan  becoming  known  in  the  Colony, 
numerous  applications  have  been  sent  to  England,  to 
have  a  greater  number  sent  out.  The  whole  system 
is,  consequently,  likely  to  undergo  a  considerable  ex- 
tension here  at  home. 

The  objects  of  this  Institution  are  to  reclaim,  and 
to  provide  suitable  situations  for,  boys  who  may  be 
living  in  a  state  of  vagrancy,  or  without  any  osten- 
sible means  of  honestly  obtaining  a  livelihood  ;  who 
have  been  discharged  from  prisons;  or  who,  by  their 
misconduct,  are  become  unmanageable  by  their 
parents,  parishes,  or  others  intrusted  with  the  care 
of  them  ;  to  afford  aid  to  industrious  small  trades- 
men, artisans,  and  labourers,  in  reclaiming  and  dis- 
posing of  such  of  their  children  as  have  been  en- 
trapped by  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  or  seduced 
by  the  gangs  of  depredators  which  abound  in  the 
metropolis  ;  and,  ultimately,  when  arrangements  for 
that  purjjose  have  been  completed,  to  extend  the  like 
assistance  to  female  children  similarly  situated. 

Between  July,  1832,  and  May,  1833,  this  Society 
sent  out  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  sixty-five  boys. 
Earl  Grosvenor  is  the  President,  and  Captain  Brenton, 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  Chairman^  of  this  benevolent  In- 
stitution. 


EPITAPH    IN    BROMLEY   CHURCHYARD,    KENT, 

1!Y     vn,    llAWKEbWOnTll. 

Near  this  place  lies  the  btody  of 

Ei.i/.AUFTir   Monk, 

who  departed  lliis  life  on  the  '27ih  day  of  August,  1753, 

aged  101. 

She  was  the  widow  of  John  JVlonk,  late  of  this  pansh,  blacksmith, 

her  second  husband, 

to  whom  she  had  been  a  wife  near  fifty  years, 

by  whom  she  hail  no  children, 

and  of  the  issue  of  the  first  marriage  none  lived  to  the  second. 

But  Virtue 

would  not  suffer  her  to  be  childless. 

An  infant,  to  whom  and  to  whose  father  and  mofher  she  had  been  nurse 

(such  is  the  uncertainty  of  temporal  prospeiity  ) 

became  dependent  upon  strangers  fo.  ;he  necessaries  of  life: 

to  him  she  afibrded  the  protection  of  a  mother. 

This  parental  charity  was  returned  with  filial  affection  ; 

and  she  was  supported  in  the  feebleness  of  age, 

by  him  whom  she  had  cherished  in  the  helplessness  of  infancy. 

Let  it  be  remembered, 

thai  there  is  no  station  in  which  industry  will  not  obtain        , 

power  to  be  liberal ; 

nor  any  character  on  which  liberality  will  not 

confer  honoup. 

She  had  fong  been  prepared  by  a  simple  and  unaflTscted  piety 

for  l4iat  awful  moment  which,  however  delayed, 

is  universally  sure. 

How  few  are  allowed  an  equal  time  of  probation! 

How  many  by  their  lives  appear  to  presume  upon  morel 

'i'o  preserve  the  memory  of  this  person, 

but  yet  mor«  to  perpetuate  the  lesson  of  her  life, 

this  stone  was  erected  by  voluntary  contributions. 


Thk  houses  of  beavers  have  each  no  more  than  one  open- 
ing, which  is  under  water,  and  always  below  the  thickness 
of  the  ice.  By  this  means  they  escape  the  effects  of  the 
frost,  They  seldom  quit  their  houses,  unless  they  are  dis- 
tuvbedi  or  their  provisiona  foil  them. — E.  J. 
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ST.  DAVID'S  COLLEGE,  LAMPETER. 


It  is  pretty  "generally  known  that,  the  value  of 
Church  Preferment  in  the  Diocese  of  St.  David's 
being  extremely  small,  a  great  proportion  of  its 
Clergy,  till  of  late  years,  were  educated  at  Grammar 
Schools,  hcensed  for  that  purpose  by  the  Bishops  of 
the  Diocese,  the  expense  of  which  was  very  trifling 
compared  with  that  of  a  residence  at  the  English 
Universities.  This  system,  though  attended  with 
some  advantages,  was  found  to  be  productive  of  very 
serious  evils.  The  idea  first  suggested  itself  to  the 
venerable  Bishop  Burgess,  then  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  of  founding  a  College  which  should  unite 
the  advantages  of  a  sound  education  and  stritt 
discipline,  with  such  a  limited  scale  of  expense  as 
would  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  country.  With 
this  end  in  view,  his  lordship  collected  subscriptions 
for  nearly  twenty  years,  and  in  the  year  1822, 
before  he  quitted  the  diocese,  had  the  satisfaction  of 
laying  the  foundation  of  St.  David's  College,  at 
Lampeter,  in  Cardiganshire,  on  a  site  granted  by  the 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  J.  S.  Harford,  Esq.,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  objects  he  had  so  long  had 
at  heart.  The  building  was  finally  completed,  and 
opened  for  the  reception  of  students  on  the  first  of 
March,  1827,  the  cost  of  the  structure  having  been 
about  £20,000.  Of  this  sum,  £5000.  was  contri- 
buted by  Government,  during  the  administration  of 
Lord  Liverpool  j  and  one  of  the  last  acts  of  Mr. 
Canning's  life,  was  the  grant  of  an  additional  £1000 
for  the  same  purpose,  and  a  munificent  donation  of 
£1000  was  presented  by  his  late  Majesty  King 
George  the  Fourth.  A  charter  of  incorporation 
was  also  granted  to  the  College,  the  corporate  body 
to  consist  of  a  principal  and  four  professors  3  and 
his  Majesty  was  enabled,  by  act  of  parliament,  to 
transfer  to  the  College  the  patronage  of  six  bene- 
fices, to  be  annexed  in  future  to  the  professorships, 
and  held  in  trust  by  the  professors  during  their 
continuance  in  their  official  situations. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  College  have  never  yet  been  so  ample 
as  to  place  it  on  the  Uberal  footing  which  was 
originally  contemplated.  Two  only  of  the  profes- 
sorships have  yet  been  filled  up,  the  income  of  the 
College  not  being  adequate  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  other  two,  in  consequence  of  which  the  course  of 
education  is  necessarily  confined  within  narrower 
limits  than  it  would  otherwise  be. 

As  the  College  is  not  entitled  to  confer  degrees. 


the  main  consideration  by  which  it  must  be  recom- 
mended is  the  smallness  of  the  expense  incurred  by 
its  members,  compared  with  that  which  is  entailed 
by  a  residence  at  the  Universities ;  the  whole  charge 
of  College  bills  being  about  £55  per  annum  to  each 
student.  By  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  for  the  benefit  of 
which  the  College  was  mainly  designed,  it  may  per- 
haps be  deemed  matter  of  surprise,  that  with  so  small 
an  annual  expense  as  is  above  stated,  any  additional 
assistance  should  be  required.  But  this  sum  is  large 
in  proportion  to  what  was  spent  under  the  old  system 
of  education  in  the  licensed  grammar-schools,  and 
considerable  in  proportion  to  the  means  of  the  class 
from  which  the  great  body  of  the  Welch  Clergy  has 
hitherto  been,  and  still  must  be,  supplied.  Those 
schools  are  now  at  an  end.  The  College,  if  sup- 
ported, and  enabled  to  adapt  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  country,  will  answer  every  purpose 
that  can  be  required,  and  needs  only  a  very  small 
measure  of  assistance  in  order  to  make  it  an  eflFective 
instrument  of  advancing  the  interests  of  true  religion, 
both  in  Wales  and  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  number  of  its  present  members  is  not  more 
than  thirty-six,  while  its  accommodations  are  sufficient 
for  sixty-five. 


THE  GREAT  CLOCK  AT  STRASBURG. 

This  celebrated  specimen  of  early  clock-making, 
was  invented  by  Dasipodius  and  Wolkinstenius, 
two  famous  working  mathematicians,  in  the  year 
1571  *.  It  stands  within  the  Cathedral  of  Strasburg, 
and  its  details,  which  are  exceedingly  curious,  are 
described  at  some  length  in  the  Strasbi&g  Chronicle, 
whence  the  following  particulars  are  abridged. 

•  A  curious  circumstance  is  related  of  the  construction  of  this 
clock.  It  is  of  very  complicated  and  delicate  workmanship,  and 
the  artisan,  who  contnvea  and  made  it,  becoming  blind  before  he 
had  terminated  his  labour,  it  became  a  question  of  some  difficulty, 
and  of  much  importance,  how  the  work  was  to  be  completed :  the 
public  authorities  engaged  other  mechanics ;  but  they  being  ignorant 
of  the  design  upon  which  the  whole  was  meant  to  be  constructed, 
were  unable  to  proceed,  and  the  blind  artisan,  anxious  to  reap  all 
the  honour  himself,  not  willing  that  others  should  have  the  credit  of 
finishing  that,  which  their  genius  could  not  have  enabled  them  to 
begin,  refused  to  communicate  any  information,  but  offered  to 
complete  the  work,  blind  as  he  was  ;  and  this  very  wonderful  and 
ingenious  piece  of  mechanism  now  remains,  not  only  a  monument 
of  the  genius  of  the  maker,  but  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
power  of  habit,  as  well  as  of  the  acuteness  communicated  to  one 
sense  by  the  deprivation  of  another. — Inglis's  Tour  in  tlie  Tyrol. 

Another  account  states  that  two  persons  were  at  the  same  time  en- 
gaged in  the  construction  of  the  clock. 
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"  Herein  nine  things  are  to  be  considered,  whereof 
eight  are  in  the  wallj  the  ninth  stands  on  the 
ground  three  feet  from  the  wall.  This  is  a  great 
globe  of  the  heavens,  in  which  are  three  motions ; 
one  of  the  whole  globe,  which  displays  the  whole 
heavens,  and  moves  about  from  the  east  to  the  west 
in  twenty-four  hours;  the  second  is  of  the  sun, 
which  runs  through  the  signs  once  every  year ;  the 
third  is  of  the  moon,  which  runs  her  course  in 
twenty-eight  days.  So  that  in  this  globe  you  may 
view  the  motions  of  the  whole  heavens,  the  motions 
of  the  sun  and  moon,  every  minute  of  an  hour,  the 
rising  and  falling  of  every  star,  described !  Tlie 
instruments  of  these  motions  are  hid  in  the  body  of 
a  pelican,  under  the  globe.  The  pole  is  lifted  up  to 
the  elevation  of  Strasburg,  and  noted  by  a  fair  star 
made  of  brass;  the  cenith  is  declared  by  an  angel 
placed  in  the  midst  of  the  meridian. 

"  The  second  to  be  observed,  are  two  great  circles 
one  within  another,  one  eight  feet,  the  other  nine  feet 
broad;  the  outmost  moves  from  the  north  to  the 
south  once  in  a  year,  and  hath  two  angels,  one  on 
the  north-side  which  points  every  day  in  the  week ; 
the  other,  on  the  south-side,  which  points  what  day 
shall  be  one  half  year  after.  The  inner  circle  moves 
from  south  to  north,  once  in  a  hundred  years,  and 
hath  many  things  described  about  it;  as  the  year  of 
the  world,  the  year  of  our  Lord,  the  circle  of  the 
sun,  the  processions  of  equinoctials,  with  the  change 
of  the  celestial  points,  which  things  fall  out  by  the 
motions  which  are  called  trepidations;  the  leap-year, 
the  moveable  feasts,  and  the  dominical  letter,  or 
golden  number,  as  it  turns  every  year.  There  is  an 
immoveable  index,  which  encloses  for  every  year,  all 
these  things,  the  lower  part  of  which  index  is 
joined  to  another  round  circle  which  is  immoveable ; 
wherein  the  province  of  Alsatia  and  the  city  of 
Strasburg  are  described.  On  both  sides  of  the  cir- 
cles, on  the  wall,  the  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon 
are  told  for  many  years,  from  1573  to  1624. 

"  The  third  thing,  is  a  weekly  motion  of  the 
planets ;  on  Sunday,  the  sun  is  drawn  about  in  his 
chariot,  as  the  day  is  spent ;  and  before  he  be  full  in, 
you  have  Monday,  that  is  the  moon  clear  forth,  and 
the  horses  of  Mars'  chariot  putting  forth  their  heads : 
and  so  for  every  day  in  the  week. 

"  The  fourth  thing  is  a  dial  for  the  minutes  of  the 
hour.  On  the  north-side,  a  child,  with  a  sceptre  in 
his  hand,  tells  every  stroke  of  the  clock;  another 
child,  on  the  south- side,  has  an  hour-glass  in  his 
hand,  which  runs  just  with  the  clock,  and  when  the 
clock  has  struck,  he  turns  his  glass.  Above  the 
minute-dial  is  a  dial  for  the  hour;  the  outermost 
circumference  contains  the  hours,  but  within  it  is 
a  perfect  astrolabe,  whereby  is  shown  the  motion  of 
every  planet,  his  aspect,  and  in  what  sign,  degree, 
and  hour,  every  one  is  in  every  hour  of  the  day ;  the 
opposition  likewise  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the 
head  and  tail  of  the  dragon. 

"  The  sixth  thing  is  a  circle,  wherein  are  the  two 
signs  of  the  moon's  rising  and  falling;  at  two  hollow 
places  it  is  seen  at  what  state  she  is,  and  her  age  is 
declared  by  an  index. 

"  The  seventh  thing  consists  of  four  little  bells, 
whereon  the  quarters  of  the  hour  are  struck ;  at  the 
first  quarter  comes  forth  a  little  boy,  and  strikes  the 
first  bell  with  an  apple,  and  goes  and  stays  at  the 
fourth  bell,  until  the  next  quarter;  then  comes  a 
youth,  and  with  a  dart  strikes  two  bells,  and  succeeds 
into  the  place  of  the  child ;  at  the  third  comes  forth 
a  man  in  arms,  with  a  halbert  in  his  hand,  and 
strikes  three  bells,  he  succeeding  into  the  place  of 
the  youth;  at  the  fourth  quarter,  comes  an  old  man 


with  a  staiF,  having  a  crook  at  the  end,  and  he  strikes 
the  four  bells,  and  stands  at  the  fourth  quarter,  until 
the  next  quarter:  immediately  to  strike  the  clock 
comes  Death  in  a  room  above  the  others,  for  this  is 
the  eighth  thing :  and  that  at  each  quarter  he  comes 
forth,  to  catch  each  of  those  former  ages  away  with 
him;  but  at  a  contrary  side,  comes  forth  a  figure 
intended  to  represent  our  Saviour,  which  drives  him 
in :  but  when  the  last  quarter  is  heard.  Death  has 
leave  to  go  to  the  bell,  which  he  strikes  with  his 
bone,  and  stands  at  the  bell,  as  the  old  man  does  at 
his  quarter-bell,  till  the  next  quarter,  and  then  they 
go  in  both  together. 

"  The  ninth  and  last  thing  in  this  right  line,  is  the 
tower  at  the  top  of  the  work,  wherein  is  a  chime, 
which  goes  at  three,  seven,  and  eleven  o'clock,  each 
time  a  different  tune ;  and  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and 
Whitsuntide,  a  thanksgiving :  and  when  this  chime 
has  done,  the  cock  (which  stands  on  the  top  of  the 
tower,  and  the  north  side  of  the  main  work,)  having 
stretched  out  his  neck,  shakes  his  comb,  claps  his 
wings  twice,  and  crows  twice.  The  tower  contains 
the  curious  machinery,  the  whole  of  which  has  long 
been  out  of  repair.' 


CURIOUS    CLOCK,    AT   STKASBURO 


He  who  never  relaxes  into  sportiveness  is  a  wearisome 
companion ;  but  beware  of  him  who  jests  at  every  thing ! 
such  men  disparage,  by  some  ludicrous  association,  all 
objects  which  are  presented  to  their  thoughts,  and  thereby 
render  themselves  incapable  of  any  emotion,  which  can 
either  elevate  or  soften  them ;  they  bring  upon  their  moral 
being,  an  influence  more  withering  than  the  blasts  of  the 
desert. Southey. 


To  criminate  and  recriminate  never  yet  was  the  road  to 
reconciliation. Burke. 
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ENGLISH   PROSE   WRITERS. 
No.  IV.     Sir  Henry  Wotton. 
Sir  Hknry  Wotton  was  born  in  the  year  1568,  at 
Bocton  Hall,  in  Kent,  the  seat  of  the  Wottons.     He 
was  the   only  ^on   of   Sir  Thomas  Wotton,  by  his 
second  wife.     "  His  mother  undertook  to  be  tutoress 
unto  him  during  much  of  his  childhood,  for  whose 
care   and  pains  he  paid  her,    each   day,  with   such 
visible    signs    of   future    perfection    in   learning,    as 
turned  her  employment  into  a  pleasing  trouble."    He 
was  then  prepared  for  a  public  school  by  a  private 
tutor,  and  removed,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  Win- 
chester, "  a  place  of  strict  discipline  and  order,  that 
so  he  might  in  his  youth  be  moulded  into  a  method 
of  living  by  rule,  which  his  wise  father  knew  to  be 
the  most  necessary  way  to  make  the  future  part  of 
his  hfe  both  happy  to  himself,  and  useful  for  the  dis- 
charge   of    all  business,    both  public   and  private." 
From    Winchester    he   went    to    Oxford,    where   he 
stayed  till  about  two  years  after  his  father's  death, 
and  then,  being  twenty-two  j-ears  old,  he  "  laid  aside 
his  books,  and  betook  himself  to  the  useful  library 
of  travel,  and  a  more  general  conversation  with  man- 
kind."    After   spending  nine  years  abroad,  he   re- 
turned to  England  about  the  thirtieth  year  of  his 
age.      "  He  was  of  a  choice  shape,  tall  of  stature, 
and  of  a  most  persuasive  behaviour,  which  was  so 
mixed  with  sweet  discourse  and  civilities,  as  gained 
him  much  love  from  all  persons  with  whom  he  entered 
into  an  acquaintance.     And  whereas  he  w^as  noted  in 
his  youth  for  a  sharp  wt,  and  apt  to  jest,  that  by 
time  and  travel  was  so  polished,  and  made  so  useful, 
that  his  company  seemed  to  be  one  of  the  delights  of 
mankind."     The   Earl  of  Essex,   Queen  Elizabeth's 
favourite,  made  him  one  of  his  secretaries.    Although 
not  of  that  faction  which  encouraged  the  Earl  to 
those    undertakings  which    caused   his  fall,    yet  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  leave  England  as  soon  as  his 
master  was  apprehended.     By  the  help  of  favourable 
winds,  and  liberal  payment  of  the  mariners,  he  was 
set  upon  the  French  shore  within  sixteen  hours  after 
his  departure  from  London.    The  Earl  was  beheaded, 
and  his  other  secretary,  ]\Ir.  Cuffe,  with  many  other 
persons,  executed. 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  now  fast  declining,  and  as  it 
was  plain  that  her  death  would  be  a  critical  time  for 
destroymg  or  establishing  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
Papists  looked  with  dread  to  the  probability  of  her 
being  succeeded  by  James  of  Scotland.  The  Grand 
Dulie  of  Floi-ence  discovered  a  design  to  assassinate 
this  King,  and  abhorring  the  intended  crime,  resolved 
to  put  him  on  his  guard.  Sir  H.  Wotton,  who  was 
then  at  Florence,  was  despatched  to  Scotland  for  this 
purpose.  He  travelled  as  an  Italian  into  Norway, 
and,  passing  from  Norway  into  Scotland,  found  King 
James  at  Stirling.  He  called  himself  Octavio  Baldi, 
and  being  admitted  to  an  audience,  presented  his 
letters,  and,  whispering  to  the  King  that  he  was  an 
Englishman,  "  besought  him  for  a  more  private 
audience,  and  that  he  might  be  concealed  during  his 
abode  there,  which  was  about  three  months."  After 
the  death  of  Elizabeth  he  was  summoned  to  London 
by  King  James,  and  appointed  his  ambassador  to  the 
state  of  Venice,  where  he  obtained  great  credit  and 
influence  during  a  residence  of  nearly  twenty  years. 
He  returned  to  England  the  year  before  King  James 
died  ;  but  his  salary  had  been  ill  paid,  and  he,  con- 
sequently, found  himself  involved  in  debts,  which 
pressed  heavily  tipon  his  spirits.  "  He  was  always  so 
careless  of  money,"  says  Isaac  Walton,  "  as  though 
our  Saviour's  words,  '  Care  not  for  to-morrow,'  were 
to  be  hterally  understood." 

The  Provostship  of  Eton  College  became  vacant 


about  this  time,  and  Sir  Henry,  "  who  had,  for  many 
years,  rolled  the  restless  stone  of  a  state-employment, 
knowing,  experimentally,  that  the  great  blessing  of 
sweet  content  was  not  to  be  found  in  multitudes  of 
men  or  business,  and  that  a  college  was  the  fittest 
place  to  nourish  holy  thoughts,  and  to  afford  rest 
both  to  his  body  and  mind,"  applied  for  and  obtained 
the  place. 

Being  now  settled,  according  to  the  desires  of  his 
heart,  his  first  study  was  the  statutes  of  the  college, 
by  which  he  conceived  himself  bound  to  enter  into 
holy  orders,  which  he  did  without  loss  of  time. 

"  And  now  to  speak  a  little  of  the  employment  of 
his  time  in  the  college.  After  his  customary  public 
devotions,  he  used  to  retire  into  his  study,  and  spend 
some  hours  in  reading  the  Bible,  and  authors  in 
divinity,  closing  up  his  meditations  with  private 
prayer.  When  he  was  once  seatfed  to  dinner,  then 
nothing  but  cheerful  thoughts  possessed  his  mind, 
and  those  still  increased  by  constant  company  at  his 
table  of  such  persons  as  brought  thither  additions 
both  of  learning  and  pleasure ;  but  some  part  of 
most  days  was  usually  spent  in  philosophical  conclu- 
sions. Nor  did  he  forget  his  innate  pleasure  of 
angling,  which  he  would  usually  call  '  his  idly  time 
not  idly  spent,'  saying  often  he  would  rather  live  five 
May  months  than  forty  Decembers. 

"  He  was  a  constant  cherisher  of  all  those  youths 
in  that  school,  in  whom  he  fovmd  either  a  constant 
dihgence,  or  a  genius  that  prompted  them  to  learn- 
ing J  and  constantly  bred  up  one  or  more  hopeful 
youths,  whom  he  picked  out  of  the  school,  and  took 
into  his  own  domestic  care,  and  to  attend  him  at 
his  meals. 

"  He  was  a  great  enemy  to  wrangling  disputes  of 
religion.  A  certain  Roman  Catholic  priest,  invited 
him  one  evening  to  hear  their  vesper-music  at  church : 
the  priest  seeing  Sir  Henry  stand  obscurely  in  a 
corner,  sends  to  him  by  a  boy  of  the  choir  this 
question,  written  on  a  small  piece  of  paper ;'  '  where 
v/as  your  religion  to  be  found  before  Luther  ?'  To 
which  question  Sir  Henry  presently  underwrit, — 
'  My  religion  was  to  be  found  then  where  your's  is 
not  to  be  found  now, — in  the  written  word  of  God.' 

"  To  one  that  asked  him  whether  a  Papist  might 
be  saved,  he  replied,  '  You  may  be  saved  without 
knowing  that, — look  to  yourself.'  And  he  ordered 
the  following  sentence  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb, — 
'  The  itch  of  disputation  will  prove  the  scab  of  the 
church." 

He  died  in  December,  1639  j  or,  in  the  beau- 
tiful language  of  his  biographer,  "  that  part  of  him 
which  could  not  die,  put  off  mortality  with  as 
much  content  and  cheerfulness  as  human  frailty  is 
capable  of,  being  then  in  great  tranquillity  of  mind, 
and  in  perfect  peace  with  God  and  man." 

[From  Isaac  Walton.] 


When  Drexelius  was  asked  by  his  friend  Faustinus,  how 
he  eoulcf  do  so  much  as  he  had  done  ?  he  answered,  "  The 
year  has  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  days,  or  eight  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  sixty  hours :  in  so  many  hours 
great  things  may  be  done ;  the  slow  tortoise  made  a  long 
journey  by  losing  no  time." Bishop  Horne. 


HOPE. 

Reflected  on  the  lake,  I  love 

To  sec  the  stars  of  evening  glow, 
So  tranquil  in  the  Heaven  above. 

So  restless  in  the  wave  below. 
Thus  Heavenly  hope  is  all  serene; 

But  Earthly  hope,  how  bright  soe'er. 
Still  flutters  o'er  this  changing  scene. 

As  false,  as  tleeting,  as  'tis  fair. Hebbr, 
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DOMESTIC  EDUCATION  OF  CHILDREN. 

In  order  to  form  the  minds  of  children,  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  conquer  their  will.  To  inform 
the  understanding  is  a  work  of  time,  and  must,  with 
children,  proceed  by  slow  degrees,  as  they  are  able 
to  bear  it ;  but  the  subjecting  the  will  is  a  thing  that 
must  be  done  at  once,  and  the  sooner  the  better ;  for, 
by  neglecting  timely  correction,  they  will  contract  a 
stubbornness  and  obstinacy  which  are  hardly  ever 
conquered,  and  not  without  using  such  severity  as 
would  be  as  painful  to  me  as  to  the  child.  In  the 
esteem  of  the  world  they  pass  for  kind  and  indulgent, 
whom  I  call  cruel  parents,  who  permit  their  children 
to  get  habits  which  they  know  must  afterwards  be 
broken.  When  the  will  of  a  child  is  subdued,  and 
it  is  brought  to  revere  and  stand  in  awe  of  its  parents, 
then  a  great  many  childish  follies  and  inadvertencies 
may  be  passed  by.  Some  should  be  overlooked,  and 
others  mildly  reproved ;  but  no  wilful  transgression 
ought  ever  to  be  forgiven  without  such  chastisement, 
less  or  more,  as  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
oflFence  may  require.  I  insist  upon  conquering  the 
will  of  children  betimes,  because  this  is  the  only 
strong  and  rational  foundation  of  a  religious  educa- 
tion, without  which  both  precept  and  example  will  be 
ineflFectual.  But  when  this  is  thoroughly  done,  then 
a  child  is  capable  of  being  governed  by  the  reason 
and  piety  of  its  parents,  till  its  own  understanding 
comes  to  maturity,  and  the  principles  of  religion  have 

taken  root  in  the  mind. Mrs.  S.  Wesley's  Letter 

to  her  Son. 

Il  is  an  act  both  of  the  greatest  goodness  and  justice,  to 
be  watchful  over  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  young  under 
our  care.  It  is  an  act  of  the  greatest  goodness  to  them, 
to  form  them  early,  by  good  instruction  and  good  example, 
to  the  fear  and  worship  of  God ;  for  this  is  taking  the  best 
method  that  is  in  the  power  of  man,  to  provide  for  their 
happiness,  in  this  world  and  the  next.  But  it  is  also  a 
matter  of  strict  justice;  for  God,  who  hath  commanded  the 
children  to  honour  their  parents,  hath,  on  the  other  hand, 
laid  it  as  a  duty  upon  parents  and  superiors,  to  bring  up 
their  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord  ; 
and  to  set  them  only  such  example,  that  they  may  appear 
honourable  in  the  eyes  of  their  children :  not  only  as 
parents,  for  their  authority,  but  as  Christians,  for  their 
virtue.  They,  therefore,  who  desire  to  be  recorded,  like 
Joseph,  in  the  book  of  life,  as  just  and  good;  or  to  be 
called,  like  Mary,  though  in  a  far  inferior  sense,  blessed 
among  women ;  will,  among  other  instances  of  piety  and 
virtue,  give  all  diligence  that  their  children,  and  other 
young  persons  under  their  care,  may  be  taught  early  to  fear 
and  worship  their  Creator. Townson. 

"During  the  time  I  passed  at  a  country  school  in  Cecil 
county,  in  Maryland,"  says  Dr.  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  "  I 
often  went  on  a  holiday  with  my  school-fellows  to  see  an 
Eagle's-nest,  upon  the  summit  of  a  dead  tree  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  school,  during  the  time  of  the  incubation 
of  that  bii-d.  The  daughter  of  the  farmer  in  whose  field 
the  tree  stood,  and  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  mar- 
ried, and  settled  in  this  city  about  forty  years  ago.  In  our 
occasional  interviews,  we  now  and  then  spoke  of  the  inno- 
cent haunts  and  rural  pleasures  of  our  youth,  and  among 
other  things,  of  the  Eagle's-nest  in  her  father's  field.  A 
few  years  ago  I  was  called  to  visit  this  woman,  when  she 
was  in  the  lowest  stage  of  a  typhus-fever.  Upon  entering 
her  room  I  caught  her  eye,  and  with  a  cheerful  tone  of 
voice,  said  only,  the  Eagle's-nest.  She  seized  my  hand 
without  being  able  to  speak,  and  discovered  strong  emotions 
of  pleasure  in  her  countenance,  probably,  from  a  sudden 
association  of  all  her  early  domestic  connexions  and  enjoy- 
ments, with  the  words  I  had  uttered.  From  that  time  she 
began  to  recover.  She  is  now  living,  and  seldom  fails, 
when  we  meet,  to  salute  me  with  the  echo  of  "  the  Eagle's- 
nest.'  " Brown's  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind. 


Porphyry's  comparison  is  veiy  just,  that  a  full  meal  is 
like  Sisera's  banquet,  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  a  nail 
struck  into  a  man's  temples. 


Application  of  the  Force  of  Gravity  to  the  Germi- 
nation OF  Plants. As  a  curious  instance  of  adaptation 

between  the  force  of  gravity,  and  forces  which  exist  in  the 
vegetable  world,  we  may  take  the  positions  of  llowers. 
Some  llowers  grow  with  the  hollow  of  their  cup  uj)wards  • 
others  "  hang  the  pensive  head,"  and  turn  the  opening 
downwards.  Now  of  these  "  nodding  llowers,"  as  Linnajus 
calls  them,  he  observes  that  they  are  such  as  have  their 
pistils  longer  than  the  stamens ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
this  position,  the  dust  from  the  anthers  which  are  at  the 
end  of  the  stamens  can  fall  upon  the  stigma  or  extremity 
of  the  pistil ;  which  process  is  requisite  for  making  the 
flower  fertile.  Other  botanists  have  remarked,  that  the 
position  changes  at  different  periods  of  the  flower's 
progress.  Tiie  pistil  of  the  Euphorbia  (which  is  a  little 
f^lobe  or  germen  upon  a  slender  stalk)  grows  upright  at 
first,  and  is  taller  than  the  stamens  :  at  the  period  suited  to 
its  fecundation,  the  stalk  bends  under  Uie  weight  of  the 
ball  at  its  extremity,  so  as  to  depress  the  germen  below  the 
stamens :  after  this  it  again  becomes  erect,  the  globe  being 
now  a  fruit  filled  with  fertile  seeds. 

The  positions  in  alL  these  cases  depend  upon  the  length 
and  flexibility  of  the  stalk  which  supports  the  flower,  or,  in 
the  case  of  the  Euphorbia,  the  germen.  It  is  clear  that  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  force  of  gravity,  or  m  the 
stiffness  of  the  stalk,  would  entirely  alter  the  position  of 
the  flower-cup,  and  thus  make  the  continuation  of  the 
species  impossible.  We  have  therefore  here  a  little  me- 
chanical contrivance,  which  would  have  been  frustrated  if 
the  proper  intensity  of  gravity  had  not  been  assumed  in  the 
reckoning.  An  earth  greater  or  smaller,  denser  or  rarer 
than  the  one  on  which  we  live,  would  require  a  change  in 
the  structure  and  strength  of  the  footstalks  of  all  the  little 
flowers  that  hang  their  heads  under  our  hedges.  There  is 
something  curious  in  thus  considering  the  whole  mass  of 
the  earth  from  pole  to  pole,  and  from  circumference  to 
centre,  as  employed  in  keeping  a  snow-drop  in  the  position 

most  suited  to  the  promotion  of  its  vegetable  health. 

Whewell.    Bridgewater  Treatise. 

Travelling  in  England  a  Century  ago. In  De- 
cember, 1703,  Charles  the  Third,  King  of  Spain,  slept  at 
Petworth  on  his  way  from  Portsmouth  to  Windsor ;  and 
Prince  George  of  Denmark  went  to  meet  him  by  desire  of 
the  Queen.  In  the  relation  of  tke  journey  given  by  one  of 
the  prince's  attendants,  he  states ;  "we  sCt  out  at  six  in 
the  morning,  by  torchlight,  to  go  to  Petworth,  and  did  not 
get  out  of  the  coaches  (save  only  when  we  were  overturned 
or  stuck  fast  in  the  mire)  till  we  arrived  at  our  journey's 
end.  'Tvvas  a  hard  service  for  the  prince  to  sit  fourteen 
hours  in  the  coach  that  day  without  eating  any  thing,  and 
passing  through  the  wo^^t  ways  I  ever  saw  in  my  life. 
We  were  thrown  but  once,  indeed,  in  going,  but  our  coach, 
which  was  the  leading  one,  and  his  highness's  body  coach, 
would  have  suffered  very  much,  if  the  nimble  boors  of 
Sussex  had  not  frequently  poised  it,  or  supported  it  with 
their  shoulders,  from  Godalming  almost  to  Petworth;  and 
the  nearer  we  approached  the  duke's  house  the  moffe 
inaccessible  it  seemed  to  be.  The  last  nine  miles  of  t'tie 
way  cost  us  six  hours'  time  to  conquer  them ;  and  indeed 
we  had  never  done  it,  if  our  good  master  had  not  several 
times  lent  us  a  pair  of  horses  out  of  his  own  coach, 
whereby  we  were  enabled  to  trace  out  the  way  for  him." 
Afterwards,  writing  of  his  departure  on  the  following  day 
from  Petworth  to  Guildford,  and  thence  to  Windsor,  hd 
says ;  "  I  saw  him  (the  prince)  no  more,  till  I  found  him 
at  supper  at  Windsor ;  for  there  we  were  overturned  (as 
we  had  been  once  befijre  the  same  morning)  and  broke 
our  coach ;  my  Lord  Delaware  had  the  same  fate,  and  so 
had  several  others." Annals  of  Queen  Anne. 

It  is  by  aflliction  chiefly  that  the  heart  of  man  is  purified, 
and  that  the  thoughts  are  fixed  on  a  better  state.  Pros- 
perity, alloyed  and  imperfect  as  it  is,  has  power  to 
intoxicate  the  imagination,  to  fix  the  mind  upon  the  present 
scene,  to  produce  confidence  and  elation,  and  to  make  hini 
who  enjoys  atfluence  and  honours  forget  the  hand  by  which 
they  were  bestowed.  It  is  seldom  that  we  are  otherwise, 
than  by  affliction,  awakened  to  a  sense  of  our  own  imbe- 
cility, or  taught  to  know  how  little  all  our  acquisitions  can 
conduce  to  safety  or  to  quiet;  and  how  justly  we  may 
ascribe  to  the  superintendence  of  a  higher  Power,  those 
blessings  which,  in  the  wantotmess  of  success,  we  con- 
sidered as  the  attainments  of  our  policy  or  courage.—— 
Johnson. 
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CHINESE  FEAT  OF  STRENGTH. 

The  exhibition  of  supporting  pyramids  of  men  is  a 
very  ancient  one.  Claudian,  the  Roman  poet,  de- 
scribes it : — 

Men  pil'd  on  men,  with  active  leaps  anse. 
And  build  the  breathing  fabric  to  the  skies ; 
A  sprightly  youth,  above  the  topmost  row, 
Points  the  tall  pyramid,  and  crowns  the  show; 

and,  in  modern  times,  it  has  often  been  revived, 
especially  by  Belzoni,  who  performed  this  feat  in 
various  parts  of  Great  Britain,  before  he  became  the 
explorer  and  illustrator  of  Egyptian  antiquities. 

The  simplest  form  of  this  feat  consists  in  placing 
men  on  each  other's  shoulders,  so  that  each  row  con- 
sists of  a  man  fewer,  till  they  form  a  pyramid  by 
terminating  with  a  single  person.  The  feat  repre- 
sented in  the  engraving,  however,  eclipses  all  others 


CHINESE    FEAT    OF    STRENGTH. 


of  similar  description  in  mechanical  strength  and 
dexterity.  It  was  thus  exhibited  in  a  Chinese  theatre. 
Four  men  placed  themselves  in  a  solid  square,  two 
others  then  got  up  and  placed  themselves  on  their 
shoulders,  and  one  man  again  ascended  upon  theirs  ,- 
another  performer  then  mounted  a  ladder,  and  got 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  last ;  this  raised  him  as  high 
as  the  top  of  the  scenes,  from  whence  another  man 
was  handed  to  him,  whom  he  took  in  his  right  hand 
by  the  waistband,  and  held  up  over  his  head  a  con- 
siderable time ;  then  raising  one  leg,  he  balanced  him- 
self and  his  burden  on  the  other  ;  after  this  he  threw 
the  man,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  among  the  surrounding 
actors,  who  caught  him  in  their  arms,  whilst  he  de- 
scended by  a  somerset  on  the  other  side. 

Addison  tells  us,  that,  in  his  travels  through  Italy, 
he  witnessed  the  following  annual  exhibition,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Venetians  : — "  A  set  of  artisans,  by 
the  help  of  poles,  which  they  laid  across  each  other's 
shoulders,  built  themselves  up  into  a  kind  of  pyramid, 
so  that  you  saw  a  pile  of  men  in  the  air  of  four  or 
five  rows,  rising  one  above  another.  The  weight  was 
so  equally  distributed,  that  every  man  was  well  able 
to  bear  his  part  of  it ;  the  stories,  if  they  might  be 
so  called,  growing  less  and  less  as  they  advanced 
higher  and  higher ;  a  little  boy  represented  the  top 
of  the  pyramid,  who,  after  a  short  space,  leaped  off, 
with  a  great  deal  of  dexterity,  into  the  arms  of  one 
■who  caught  him  at  the  bottom." 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  OCTOBER. 
MONUAY,  28th. 
900  Alfred  the  Great  died ;  he  was  interred  at  ^Vinchester. 
1216  Henry  III.  crowned  at  Gloucester,  when  only  nine  years  of  age. 
1746  Lima  a  second  time  destroyed  by  an  earthquake. 

St.  Simon  and  St.  Jude. — The  joint  Festival  of  these  two-  eminent 
Apostles  was  instituted  in  1091.  Of  their  history  little  is  known 
with  certainty,  nor  is  there  much  traditional  account  of  them.  St. 
Simon  is  only  mentioned  in  the  enumeration  of  the  Apostles,  and  is 
there  called  Sijpon  the  Canaanite,  to  distinguish  hinvfrom  Sirnnn) 
Peter ;  but  from  hence  it  is  inferred,  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cana, 
and  that  it  was  at  the  mamage  of  this  Apostle  that  our  blessed 
Saviour  performed  his  first  miracle. 

Of  St.  Jude  all  we  know  is  that  he  was  the  son  of  Cleopas,  and 
the  brother  of  St.  James  the  Less,  consequently  cousin-german  to 
the   Lord.    In  St.  John's  Gospel  his  question  to  our  Saviour  is 
recorded,  and  this  is  the  only  mention  of  him,  except  the  enumera- 
tion of  his  name  in  the  general  catalogue  of  the  Apostles ;  in  the 
Acts  he  is  not  even  alluded  to.     His  Epistle,  whicli  is  addressed  to 
Christians  in  general,  was  for  some  time  not  universally  received,  on 
account  of  the  quotation  it  is  supposed  to  contain  from  the  apocry- 
phal Book  of  Enoch,  but  it  has  long  been  received  as  genuine  by 
the  whole  Church. 
Both  these  Apostles  are  supposed  to  have  died  a  natural  death 
TUESDAY,  29th. 
1618  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  beheaded  in  Old  Palace-yard,  the  victim 
of  a  court  intrigue.    Thirteen  years  elapsed  between  his  con- 
demnation and  execution ;  he  was  even  allowed  to  make  a 
voyage  to  the  colony  which  he  had  planted  in  America ;  but, 
the  courtiers  not  reaping  the  golden  harvest  expected,  he  was, 
at  his  return,  recommitted  to  the  Tower,  and  executed. 

WEDNESDAY,  30th. 

1485  Henry  VII.  crowned  at  Westminster,  on  which  occasion  he 
instituted  the  corps  of  Yeomen  of  the  Guards. 

1755  Antigua  and  most  of  the  West  India  Islands  were  visited  by 
an  earthquake. 

1760  The  first  stone  of  Blackfriars  Bridge  laid. 

1803  The  French  evacuated  St.  Domingo,  when  all  that  had  be- 
longed to  them  of  that  island  became  the  property  of  the 
Negroes,  who  chose  Dessalines  for  their  chief. 

THE  MONTH  OF  NOVEMBER. 

This  month  has  undergone  fewer  vicissitudes  of  place  and  propor- 
tion than  any  of  the  preceding  ones ;  it  was  the  ninth  in  the 
Albau  Calendar,  and  became  the  eleventh  only  by  the  insertion  of 
January  and  February  at  the  beginning  of  the  year ;  nor  has  it  ever 
borne  any  other  appellation,  though  the  Roman  senate  were  de- 
sirous of  complimenting  Tiberius,  who  was  born  in  it,  by  calling  it 
after  him.  Its  term  of  thirty  days,  too,  has  always  remained  unva- 
ried, while  the  other  months  have  been  lengthened  and  curtailed  at 
pleasure.  The  gloomy  prospect  of  approaching  winter,  and  the 
general  dreariness  of  nature  at  this  season,  were  alleviated  to  our 
ancestors  by  the  busy  preparation  for  Christmas  feastings  ;  since  in 
this  month  it  was  necessary  to  kill  and  salt  the  beeves,  bacons,  and 
7ni(tions,  that  were  to  furnish  forth  the  winter's  hospitable  board, 
and  hence  its  name  of  Blotmoneth,  from  the  Saxon  word  blotan,  to 
slay.  The  allegorical  representations  of  this  month  consist  of  a 
man  in  a  changeable  suit  of  green  and  black,  with  a  crown  of  ever- 
greens and  a  bunch  of  culinary  roots  in  his  hand ;  and  the  sign  of 
iSagittarius  in  the  left  side  of  the  picture,  into  which  the  sun  enters 
on  the  22nd  day. 

ANNIVERSARIE.S. 

FRIDAY,  1st. 
All-S.*ints'-Day. — This  Festival  was  retained  at  the  Reformation, 
with  the  intention  of  commemorating,  generally,  those  holy  persons 
of  whom  no  particular  mention  was  made,  or  indeed  required,  and 
to  celebrate  whom,  individually,  the  days  of  the  whole  year  -ivould 
not  suffice.  It  was  originally  instituted  in  the  year  607,  when  the 
Pantheon  was  taken  from  the  heathen,  and  devoted,  by  a  solemn 
consecration  to  the  Christian  service,  and  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
and  All  Saints,  as  it  had,  in  its  ancient  state,  been  appropriated 
to  the  worship  of  all  the  gods.  The  period  of  celebrating  the  festival 
w;s  changed  to  this  day  by  Gregory  IV.  in  835,  to  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  so  many  persons,  as  usually  attended  its  celebration, 
being  taken  from  their  daily  and  necessary  occupations  till  the 
harvest  was  got  in,  and  rural  labours  ended. 
SATURDAY,  2nd. 
1502  The  Harbour  of  Porto  Bello,  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
discovered. 

SUNDAY,  3rd. 
Twenty-Second  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1580  Sir  Francis  Drake  returne*  from  his  voyage  round  the  globe  ; 
an  undertaking  which  he  performed  in  somewhat  less  than 
three  years. 
1755  A  severe  earthquake  took  place  at  Madrid  ;  slighter  shocks  of 
the  same  concussion  were  felt  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  various 
parts  of  Surrey  and  Kent. 
1814  The  Congress  at  Vienna  was  opened,  for  the  general  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon. 
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THE  CITY  OF   MOSCOW. 


ITS  HISTORY. 

No  city  has  made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  in  the  history 
of  Modern  Euroi>e  than  Moscow.  It  was  one  of  the  last 
scenes  in  the  eventful  drama  of  a  period  fraught  with 
occurrences  of  mingled  wonder  and  terror:  war  appeared 
at  its  gates  with  more  than  her  ordinary  train  of  horrors: 
and  a  greater  mass  of  evil  and  suffering  was  left  in  this 
place,  behind  her  retreating  steps,  than  she  had  caused  in 
her  whole  long  and  triumphant  march  to  its  walls.  Mos- 
cow, long  the  wonder  of  the  woild,  for  its  extent,  and 
for  the  riches  of  its  nobles,  thus  became  still  more  conspi- 
cuous in  the  annals  of  the  world,  for  the  desolation  which 
it  suffered,  when  at  the  height  of  its  grandeur ;  and  no 
stronger  instance,  perhaps,  exists,  of  the  power  of  Jiuman 
laboui",  or  of  the  resources  of  mankind,  than  the  appear- 
ance which  Moscow,  risen  from  her  ashes,  presents  at  this 
day. 

The  records  of  Russia  throw  but  imperfect  light  on  the 
events  of  its  early  history.  Fierce  confhcts  and  perpetual 
rev»lutions,  unmingled  with  the  strivings  of  civilization, 
or  the  softening  influences  of  Christianity,  are  rarely 
chronicled  with  much  precision  or  distinctness.  But  about 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Moscow  was  founded 
by  George,  the  son  of  Vladimir  Monomacki,  who  made 
it  the  capital  of  his  Duchy  of  Moscowskaia ;  removing 
thither  the  seat  of  royalty  from  the  ancient  city  of  KioE 
The  circumstance  which  led  to  this  event,  was  character- 
istic of  the  rude  age  in  which  it  occurred.  Stephen 
Kutchko,  a  nobleman  of  great  power  and  wealth,  possessed 
the  whole  of  the  district  bordered  by  the  rivers  Moskva 
and  Neglina.  His  riches,  and  the  number  of  his  vassals, 
gave  him  a  spirit  of  haughty  independence,  which  exposed 
him  to  imminent  peril  in  the  presence  of  his  Sovereign. 
The  wrath  of  the  prince  at  length  burst  upon  him.  He 
was  seized,  and  put  to  death,  and  his  confiscated  lands 
formed  the  centre  of  the  vast  territory,  destined  to  be 
enriched  and  commanded  by  the  new  capital.  But  at  that 
period,  the  very  spot  now  adorned  by  the  proudest  edifices 
was  a  wild  and  woody  morass ;  a  single  rude  hut  was  alone 
to  be  seen  in  the  solitary  waste,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district,  scattered  over  the  neighbouring  plains,  led  a 
life  of  laborious  vassalage. 

The  original  founder  of  Moscow  does  not  seem  to  have 
carried  his  design  beyond  the  establishment  of  a  town, 
little  exceeding,  in  extent,  a  small  modern  \illage ;  and  this, 
soon  after  his  decease,  was  deserted,  and  left  to  i-uin. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Daniel, 
Duke  of  Muscovy,  again  attracted  attention  to  the  spot, 
and  the  morass  was  speedily  covered  with  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries ;  and  surrounded  with  a  wooden 
wall.  This  imperfect  fortification  was,  soon  after  the  middle 
of  the  century,  taken  down,  to  make  way  for  a  stronger 
one  of  brick,  and  the  town  gradually  increased  both  in 
extent  and  importance.  But  the  celebrated  Tamerlane, 
who  about  this  time  was  scouring  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
conquest,  successfully  assailed  the  rising  city,  in  the  year 
1382,  and  it  remained  for  a  short  time  subject  to  his  sway. 
Different  Tartar  hordes  then  successively  made  it  their 
prize,  and  till  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  remained 
continually  exposed  to  all  the  evils  of  insecurity  and 
oppression.  At  length,  Ivan  Vassilievitch  the  First  re- 
solved upon  delivering  it  from  this  ruinous  and  unsettled 
condition ;  and  formally  establishing  it  as  the  capital  of  his 
duchy,  he  enriched  it  with  new  buildings,  enlarged  its 
boundaries,  and  gave  it  the  proper  importance  and  sem- 
blance of  a  royal  city.  On  the  death  of  his  brother,  Ivan 
was  made  master  of  the  other  provinces,  into  which  the 
country  was  divided;  but  he  refused  to  abandon  his- 
favourite  residence,  and  thus  Moscow  became  the  capital 
of  all  Russia.  It  continued  to  enjoy  this  pre-eminence  till 
the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  the  course  of 
which  it  was  nearly  three  times  destroyed  by  fire,  when  the 
discerning  and  politic  eye  of  Peter  the  Great  convinced  him, 
that  though  well  adapted  for  the  capital  of  an  Empire, 
supported  only  by  the  wealth  of  feudal  nobles,  and  the 
labour  of  slaves  of  the  soil,  it  was  little  calculated  to  be 
the  emporium  of  a  vast  and  rapidly-improving  nation,  the 
monarch  of  which  desired  to  see  his  subjects  devoting 
themselves  to  profitable  arts,  cultivating  commercial  rela- 
tions, and  securing  the  strength  of  the  country,  by  perfect- 
ing its  civilization. 

St.  Petersburgh  was  therefore  founded;  [and  with  the 


foundation  of  that  capital,  Moscow  ceased  to  be  the  first 
city  in  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.  The  merchant,  the 
manufacturer,  soldiers  and  courtiers,  all  eagerly  flocked 
to  the  new  capital,  so  admirably  fitted  for  the  objects  it 
was  intended  to  secure.  But  Moscow,  though  forsaken  by 
the  busier  and  more  speculative  portion  of  its  population, 
suffered  little  diminution  of  its  external  splendour  from 
their  desertion.  There  remained  behind  that  great  body 
of  the  ancient  nobility,  w-ho,  averse  to  change,  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  leaving  a  city  with  which  were  con- 
nected the  grandest  of  national  associations,  and  the  rise  of 
which  was  coeval  with  the  power  of  the  empire  itself. 
With  them  necessarily  remained  that  immense  portion  of 
the  community,  composed  of  vassals,  or  artificers  but  just 
escaped  from  a  state  of  vassalage;  those  numerous 
ministers  of  luxury  and  pomp,  whose  serdces  were  so 
much  more  valuable  to  the  exclusive  circles  of  the  old, 
than  to  the  ever-active  and  unsettled  population  of  the 
modern  capital.  Moscow,  therefore,  lost  much  less  of  its 
importance  by  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  continued  to  be  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  cities  in  the  world,  without  any  of  those 
helps  derived  from  the  presence  of  a  flourishing  court. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  CITY. 

The  approach  to  this  ancient  capital  of  Muscovy  is  over 
a  wide  plain ;  and,  as  the  traveller  enters  the  road  which 
conducts  to  its  gate,  his  eye  is  dazzled  with  a  forest  of 
towers  and  spires,  rising  in  every  form,  and  many  of  them 
ghttering  with  gold,  and  colours  of  various  tints.  But 
having  passed  the  barrier,  his  expectations  of  finding  him- 
self at  once  surrounded  with  the  busy  population,  and  the 
crowded  streets  of  a  vast  city,  are  strangely  disappointed. 
"  You  look  about,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  and  wonder  what 
is  become  of  the  city,  or  where  you  are?  You  behold 
nothing  but  a  wide  and  scattered  suburb,  huts,  gardens, 
pig-sties,  brick-walls,  churches,  dunghills,  palaces,  timber- 
yards,  warehouses,  and  a  refuse,  as  it  were,  of  mate- 
rials, sufficient  to  stock  an  empire  with  miserable  towns, 
and  miserable  villages.  One  might  imagine  all  the  states 
of  Europe  and  Asia  had  sent  a  building,  by  way  of 
representative,  to  Moscow:  and,  under  this  impression, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  deputies  from  all  countries, 
holding  congress:  timber-huts  from  regions  beyond  the 
Arctic;  plastered  palaces  from  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
not  white-washed  since  their  arrival ;  painted  walls  from 
the  Tyrol ;  mosques  from  Constantinople  ;  Tahtar  temples 
from  Bucharia :  pagodas,  pavilions,  and  virandas  from 
China;  cabarets  from  Spain;  dungeons,  prisons,  and 
public  offices  from  France  ;  architectural  ruins  from  Rome ; 
terraces  and  trellises  from  Naples ;  and  warehouses 
from  Wapping."  The  contrast  between  the  deserted 
appearance  of  some  quarters  of  the  city,  and  the  crowded 
state  of  others,  continues  to  keep  up  the  traveller's  wonder 
and  curiosity.  In  the  district  where  the  shops  are  situated, 
you  might  walk,  it  is  said,  on  the  heads  of  thousands;  and 
this  mvdtitude  is  composed  of  men  of  every  nation ;  of 
English,  French,  Italians,  Germans,  Poles,  Greeks,  Tah- 
tars,  Cossacks,  and  Chinese. 

Dr.  Clarke's  description  applies  to  the  state  of  Moscow 
before  its  destruction  in  the  memorable  conflagration  of 
1812;  and  in  rebuilding  it,  care  has  been  taken  to  im- 
prove its  regularity.  But  the  extent  of  ground  which  it 
occupies,  greater  than  that  of  any  city  in  Europe,  and  the 
remainder  of  a  part  of  the  old  town,  have  left  several  of 
the  incongi-uities  above  described,  to  defy  the  plans  and 
ingenuity  of  Russian  architects.  All  travellers,  however, 
agree  in  stating,  that  in  many  of  its  streets  and  public 
buildings  it  may  vie  with  the  most  sumptuous  capitals 
of  ancient  or  modern  times  ;  and  that,  if  the  population 
should  ever  become  sufficient  to  fill  up  its  now  unpeopled 
quarters,  and  a  more  equable  diffusion  of  wealth  and  en- 
joyment should  take  place,  it  would  be  surpassed  by  no 
city  in  the  world,  either  as  to  extent  or  magnificence.  For 
the  view  of  the  city  prefixed  to  this  article,  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Lyall's  Travels,  (1825.) 

The  established  division  of  Moscow  is  into  five  circles, 
each  distinguished  by  particular  public  edifices.  In  the 
first  of  these  divisions  is  the  Kremliy,  or  Fortress,  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  containing  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
emperors,  the  arsenal,  the  senate-house,  the  residence  of 
the  patriarch,  and  numerous  churches.    The  second  divi- 
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sion  13  called  Kitai-gorod,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
bazaars,  wiuehouscs,  and  shoi)s  ;  but  contains  also  several 
religious  edifices,  a  monastery,  and  the  printing-office  of 
the  Holy  Synod.  In  the  third  circle,  or  Bcloi-gorod, 
are  the  university,  the  bank,  the  post-ofiiee,  the  mint, 
the  foundry,  several  hospitals,  and,  according  to  some 
travellers,  the  best-looking  streets  and  houses  which  the 
city  contains.  Here  also,  says  Dr.  Henderson,  stands  the 
house  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  gift  of  the  Emperor,  in 
1817,  situated  in  one  of  the  principal  streets  leading  to  the 
Kremlin,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  trade.  It  was  formerly, 
he  adds,  the  seat  of  the  State  Inquisition  ;  and,  when  he 
was  at  Moscow,  there  was  a  servant  of  the  Society  residert 
in  it  who  had,  for  many  years,  been  confined  in  one  of  its 
gloomy  dungeons.  The  fourth  circle,  Zemlianoi-gorod, 
contains  no  fewer  than  sixty  churches,  besides  convents, 
the  public  cemeteries,  and  several  palaces;  while  the  fifth 
division,  called  Slobadi,  or  the  suburbs,  is  occupied  with 
barracks,  hospitals,  and  monasteries,  and  is  the  portion  of 
the  city  inhabited  by  Tartars,  Germans,  and  other  foreign 
settlers.  The  whole  vast  a-rea,  thus  divided  into  its  distinct 
portions,  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  rampart,  which  is 
penetrated  by  fourteen  gates.  In  former  times,  each  of 
the  five  circles  had  its  own  fortifications  ;  but  these  separate 
walls  have  been  for  several  years  falUng  into  niin  ;  and  it 
is  said  to  be  probable  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  three  outer 
divisions  will  form  but  one,  and  leave  the  Kremlin,  in  its 
own  solitary  strength,  to  keep  up  the  associations  con- 
nected with  the  early  ages  of  the  empire. 

We  shall  now  give  the  history  of  that  terrible  event,  by 
which  this  magnificent  city  was  so  nearly  reduced  to  ashes. 

THE  BURNING  OF  MOSCOW  IN  1812. 

Napoi.eox,  then  Emperor  of  France,  had  already  subjected 
to  his  arras  a  large  proportion  of  Europe,  when  the  conquest 
of  Russia  was  found  to  be  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
his  ambitious  and  vast  designs.  Having  collected  together, 
therefore,  the  immense  forces  of  France,  and  her  tributary 
provinces,  he  advanced  towards  the  frontiers  of  the  great 
northern  empire,  and  in  Jvme,  1812,  the  French  army  was 
on  its  way  to  the  ancient  capital.  The  Russians  made  a 
brave  resistance  to  its  progi-ess,  but  in  vain.  In  the  battle 
of  Borodino,  they  suffered  the  signal  and  fatal  defeat  which 
left  the  road  to  Moscow  open  to  the  invaders ;  and  Count 
Rostopchin,  the  governor  of  the  city,  seeing  no  hope  of  a 
successful  defence,  determined  on  resisting  the  enemy  bv 
the  only  means  he  had  left,  that,  namely,  of  burning  the 
city,  and  thereby  exposing  them  to  all  the  horrors  of  a 
Russian  winter,  without  the  provision  of  either  food  or 
shelter.  The  result  fully  confirmed  the  expectations  on 
which  this  desperate  policy  was  founded  :  the  French  army 
was  obliged  to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  in  which  many 
thousands  of  the  troops  perished  of  cold  and  famine  ;  and 
Moscow,  as  we  shall  see,  rose  quickly  from  its  ruins  with 
new  affluence. 

It  was  immediately  after  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  that 
Napoleon  advanced  on  the  imperial  city;  but,  some  leagues 
before  they  came  within  sight  of  the  town,  the  French 
soldiers  saw  reason  to  doubt  the  promises  which  had  been 
made  them  of  plenty  and  security  within  its  walls.  Captain 
Labaume,  an  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  French  army, 
has  detailed  the  circumstances  attending  their  march, 
and  the  events  which  followed,  with  a  particularity  and 
force  which  can  only  be  looked  for  in  the  narrative  of 
an  eye-witness.  "  Being  anxious  to  arrive  at  Moscow," 
says  he,  "  we  commenced  our  march  at  an  early  hour  in 
the  morning,  and  passed  through  several  deserted  villages. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Moskwa,  towards  our  right,  were 
some  magnificent  chateaux,  which  the  Tartai-s  had  pil- 
laged, to  deprive  us  of  every  comfort  which  these  places 
could  afford ;  and  the  corn,  ready  for  harvest,  had  either 
been  trodden  down,  or  eaten  by  the  horses.  The  hay- 
stacks, which  covered  the  country,  wei-e  given  to  the 
flames,  and  spread  all  around  an  impenetrable  smoke. 
When  we  at  length  reached  the  village  of  Tsche-repkova, 
and  our  cavalry  continued  their  march,  the  Viceroy 
ascended  an  eminence  on  our  right,  and  long  examined 
whether  Moscow,  the  object  of  all  our  wishes,  could  be 
seen ;  for  we  regarded  it  as  the  end  of  our  fatigues, 
and  the  termination  of  our  expedition.  Several  hills  yet 
concealing  it  from  our  view,  we  perceived  nothing  but 
clouds  of  dust,  which,  rising  parallel  with  our  march, 
indicated  the  route  that  the  grand  army  had  pvu-sued.  A  few 
cannon-shots,  fired  at  a  distance,  and  with  long  intervals. 


disposed  us  to  believe  that  our  troops  were  approaching 
Moscow,  without  experiencing  much  resistance. 

"  About  two  o'clock,  we  perceived,  from  the  summit  of 
a  lofty  hill,  a  thousand  elegant  and  gilded  spires,  which, 
glittering  in  the  rays  of  the  sun,  seemed,  at  a  distance, 
like  so  many  globes  of  fire.  Transported  with  delight  at 
this  beautiful  spectacle,  which  was  the  more  gratifying 
fVom  the  remembrance  of  the  melancholy  objects  we  had 
hitherto  seen,  we  could  not  suppress  our  joy,  but,  with 
a  simultaneous  movement,  exclaimed;  'Moscow!  Mos- 
cow !"  At  the  sound  of  this  long-wished-for  name,  the 
soldiers  rushed  up  the  hill  in  crowds,  discovering  new  won- 
ders at  every  step.  One  admired  a  noble  chateau  on  our 
left,  the  elegant  architecture  of  which  displayed  more  than 
eastei'n  magnificence ;  another  directed  his  attention 
towards  a  palace  or  a  temple  ;  but  all  were  struck  with  the 
superb  picture  which  this  immense  town  afforded." 

While  the  soldiers  were  contemplating,  with  equal  wonder 
and  astonishment,  the  splendid  prospect  of  Moscow,  thus 
shining  with  all  the  brilliancy  of  the  declining  sun,  an 
unfortunate  and  terrified  inhabitant  of  the  city  approached, 
and  acquainted  them  with  the  desertion  of  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  from  their  dwellings.  Continuing 
the  narrative  of  the  advance,  Labaume  says,  "  The  Vice- 
roy ordered  the  troops  to  cross  the  river.  On  the  15th 
of  September  we  approached  the  city,  which  had  no  walls, 
a  simple  parapet  of  earth  being  the  only  work  which  con- 
stituted the  outer  enclosure.  Nothing  indicated  that  the 
town  was  inhabited,  and  the  road  by  which  we  arrived 
was  so  deserted,  that  we  saw  neither  Russian  nor  even 
French  soldier.  No  cry,  no  noise  was  heard.  In  the  midst 
of  this  awful  solitude,  we  pursued  our  march,  a  prey  to 
the  utmost  anxiety,  and  that  anxiety  was  redoubled,  when 
we  perceived  a  thick  smoke,  which  arose  in  the  form  of  a 
column  from  the  centre  of  the  town.  Eager  to  know  the 
cause  of  this  conflagration,  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to  find 
some  one  who  might  satisfy  our  irrepressible  curiosity, 
and  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  it  increased  our  impa- 
tience, and  augmented  our  alarm." 

The  troops,  on  entering  the  city,  were  still  more  deeply 
impressed  with  the  awful  silence  which  reigned  around, 
and  even  the  most  intrepid  minds,  says  the  captain, 
were  affected  by  the  loneliness.  On  approaching  the 
Kremlin,  they  met  a  small  band  of  desperate  Russians, 
who  vainly  attempted  to  defbnd  the  citadel,  which  they 
believed  to  be  impregnable.  These  unfortunate  people  were 
speedily  put  to  flight ;  and,  as  our  author  proceeded  into 
the  heart  of  the  town,  French  soldiei-s  were  seen  hurrying 
along  with  bales  of  merchandise,  and  he  then  learnt  that 
Moscow  was  in  flames.  Having  penetrated  to  the  ex- 
change, he  beheld  the  conflagration  in  all  its  commencing 
fury.  The  multitude  were  wholly  occupied  in  securing  their 
plunder ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the  terrible  spectacle  which 
the  flames  presented,  not  a  cry,  not  a  voice  was  to  be  heard. 
"  Nothing,"  says  he,  "  was  audible  but  the  crackling  of 
the  flames,  the  noise  of  the  doors  that  were  broken  open, 
and  occasionally  a  dreadful  crash,  caused  by  the  falling  in 
of  some  vault.  Cottons,  muslins,  and,  in  short,  all  the 
most  costly  productions  of  Europe  and  Asia,  were  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  The  cellars  were  filled  with  sugar,  oil,  and 
vitriol;  these,  burning  all  at  once  in  the  subterranean 
warehouses,  sent  forth  torrents  of  flame  through  thick 
iron  grates,  and  presented  a  striking  image  of  the  mouth 
of  hell.  It  was  a  spectacle  both  terrible  and  affecting ; 
even  the  most  hardened  minds  acknowledged  the  convic- 
tion, that  so  great  a  calamity  must,  on  some  future  day, 
call  forth  the  vengeance  of  the  Almighty  upon  the  authors 
of  such  crimes." 

Labaume  having  stated  the  information  he  received, 
respecting  the  determination  which  the  Russians  them- 
selves had  taken  of  consigning  their  capital  to  the  flames, 
proceeds  to  say,  that,  on  the  next  day,  (September  16,)  the 
conflagration  was  making  rapid  progress  through  the  finest 
parts  of  the  city.  "  Those  palaces,"  says  he,  "  which  we 
had  admired  for  the  beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the 
elegance  of  their  furniture,  were  enveloped  in  the  flames. 
Theii  magnificent  fronts,  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs  and 
statues,  fell  with  a  dreadful  crash  on  the  fragments  of  the 
pillars  which  had  supported  them.  The  churches,  though 
covered  with  iron  and  lead,  were  likewise  destroyed,  and 
with  laem  those  beautiful  steeples  which  we  had  seen  the 
night  before,  resplendent  with  gold  -and  silver.  The 
hospitals,  too,  which  contained  more  than  twelve  thousand 
vvoanded,  soon  began  to  burn.  This  offered  a  dreadful  and 
harrowing    spectacle ;    almost    all    these    poor    wretches 
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perished;  a  few  who  still  lingered,  were  seen  crawling,  half- 
burnt,  amongst  the  smoking  ruins,  and  others,  groaning 
under  heaps  of  dead  bodies,  endeavoured  in  vain  to  extri- 
cate themselves  from  the  horrible  destiiiction  which  sur- 
rounded them. 

"  But  how  shall  I  describe  the  confusion  and  tumult 
when  permission  was  granted  to  pillage  this  immense 
city  ?  Soldiers,  sutlers,  galley-slaves,  and  profligate  women, 
eagerly  ran  through  the  streets,  penetrating  into  the 
deserted  palaces,  and  carrying  away  every  thing  which 
could  gratify  their  avarice.  Some  covered  themselves 
with  stuffs,  richly  worked  with  gold  and  silk ;  some  were 
enveloped  in  beautiful  and  costly  furs ;  others  dressed 
themselves  in  women's  and  children's  pelisses ;  even  the 
galley-slaves  concealed  their  rags  under  the  most  splendid 
habits  of  the  court ;  and  many  crowded  into  the  cellars, 
and,  forcing  open  the  doors,  drank  to  excess  the  most 
luscious  wines,  and  carried  off  a  prodigious  booty. 

"  It  was  towards  the  evening  of  this  dreadful  day,  that 
Napoleon  left  the  city,  and  took  up  his  quarters  in  the 
castle  of  Peterskoe,  a  large  building  outside  the  town, 
and  which  formed  the  usual  residence  of  the  sovereigns 
before  their  coronation.  The  generals  of  the  army  soon 
followed  the  emperor,  and  the  soldiers  then  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  still  fiercer  licentiousness  than  they  had 
yet  practised.  Forcing  their  way  into  the  church  of  St. 
Michael,  they  descended  by  torch-light  into  the  vaults 
beneath  the  edifice,  and  with  wanton  fury  destroyed  or 
carried  off  the  most  venerable  relics  of  national  piety. 

"  Penetrated,"  continues  Labaume,  "  by  so  many  cala- 
mities, I  hoped  that  the  shades  of  night  would  cast  a 
veil  over  the  dreadful  scene  ;  but  they  contributed,  on 
the  contrary,  to  render  the  conflagration  more  terrible. 
The  violence  of  the  flames,  which  extended  from  north  to 
south,  and  were  strangely  agitated  by  the  wind,  produced 
the  most  awful  appearance  on  a  sky  which  was  darkened 
by  the  thickest  smoke.  Frequently  was  seen  the  glare  of 
the  burning  torches,  which  the  incendiaries  were  hurling 
from  the  tops  of  the  highest  towers  on  those  parts  of  the 
city  which  had  yet  escaped  destruction,  and  which  re- 
sembled, at  a  distance,  so  many  passing  meteors."  The 
house  in  which  the  captain  was  quartered  took  fire  soon  after 
he  had  retired  to  rest,  and  when  he  again  contemplated 
the  burning  city,  it  presented  to  his  eyes  but  one  immense 
flame.  "  The  different  streets,"  says  he,  "  could  no  longer 
be  distinguished,  and  the  places  on  which  the  houses  had 
stood  were  marked  only  by  confused  piles  of  stones,  cal- 
cined and  black.  The  wind,  blowing  with  violence,  howled 
mournfully,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  ashes,  with  burning 
fragments,  and  even  with  the  iron  plates  which  covered  the 
palace. 

"  On  whatever  side  we  turned,  we  saw  only  ruins  ana 
flames.  The  fire  raged  as  if  it  were  fanned  by  some  in- 
visible power.  The  most  extensive  ranges  of  building 
seemed  to  kindle,  to  burn,  and  to  disappear  in  an  instant. 
A  long  row  of  carriages  was  perceived  through  the  thick 
smoke,  loaded  with  booty.    Being  too  heavily  laden  for  the 


exhausted  cattle  to  draw  them  along,  freqnent  halts  were 
made,  when  we  heard  the  execrations  of  the  drivers, 
who,  terrified  at  the  surrounding  flames,  endeavoured 
to  push  forward  with  dreadful  outcries.  The  soldiers  were 
diligently  employed  in  forcing  open  every  door.  Tliey 
seemed  to  fear  lest  they  should  leave  one  house  untouched ; 
and,  as  if  the  booty  last  acquired  was  preferable  to  what 
they  had  already  obtained,  they  abandoned  former  prizes 
to  seize  on  every  new  object.  Some,  when  their  car- 
riages were  laden  almost  to  breaking  down,  bore  the  rest 
of  their  plunder  on  their  backs.  The  flames,  obstructing 
the  passage  of  the  principal  streets,  often  obliged  them  to 
retrace  their  steps.  Thus  wandering  from  place  to  place, 
through  an  immense  town,  the  avenues  of  which  they  did 
not  know,  they  sought  in  vain  to  extricate  themselves  from  a 
labyrinth  of  fire.  Many,  instead  of  approaching  the  gates 
by  which  they  might  have  escaped,  wandered  further  from 
them,  and  thus  became  the  victims  of  their  owti  rapacity. 
The  love  of  plunder  was  yet  predominant,  and  induced  our 
soldiers  to  brave  every  danger.  Tliey  precipitated  them- 
selves into  the  midst  of  the  flames  ;  they  waded  in  blood, 
treading  upon  the  dead  bodies  without  remorse,  whilst  the 
ruins  of  the  houses,  buried  with  burning  coals,  fell  thick 
upon  their  murderous  hands.  They  would  probably  all 
have  perished,  if  the  insupportable  heat  had  not  forced 
them  at  length  to  withdraw  into  the  camp." 

The  following  is  the  sequel  to  this  dreadful  recital : 

"  Having  received  orders  to  quit  Moscow,  we  proceeded 
towards  Peterskoe,  and  about  the  dawn  of  day,  on  the  17th 
of  September,  I  witnessed  a  spectacle  at  once  aflFecting 
and  terrible,  namely,  a  crowd  of  the  miserable  inhabitants 
drawing  upon  some  mean  vehicles  all  that  they  had  been 
able  to  save  from  the  conflagration.  The  soldiers  having 
robbed  them  of  their  horses,  the  men  and  women  were 
slowly  and  painfully  dragging  along  their  little  carts,  some 
of  which  contained  an  infirm  mother,  others  a  paralytic  old 
man,  and  others  the  miserable  wrecks  of  half  consumed 
furniture.  Children,  half  naked,  followed  these  groups. 
Affliction,  to  which  their  age  is  commonly  a  stranger,  was 
impressed  on  their  features ;  and  when  the  soldiers  ap- 
proached them,  thej  ran  crying  to  the  arms  of  their 
mothers.  Alas  !  What  habitation  could  be  offered  to  them, 
which  would  not  constantly  recall  the  object  of  their  terror? 
Without  shelter,  and  vithout  food,  these  unfortunate  bciiijr; 
wandered  into  the  woods ;  but  wherever  they  bent  their 
steps,  they  met  the  conquerors  of  Moscow,  who  frequently 
ill-treated  them,  and  sold  before  their  eyes  the  goods  which 
had  been  stolen  from  their  deserted  habitations." 

While  the  mind  is  appalled  at  this  awful  picture  of  ruin 
and  suff'ering,  and  whde  it  learns  to  regard  with  greater  dis- 
gust than  ever  the  ambition  and  other  vices  of  the  human 
heart  which  lead  to  war,  it  derives  a  proportionable  degree 
of  consolation  and  encouragement  from  the  spectacle 
which  succeeds,  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  to  the  objects 
of  terror  it  has  thus  contemplated.  Moscow  was  the  sacri- 
fice offered  by  a  nation  to  preserve  its  liberties  from  the 
hand  of  an  invader ;   and  the  resolution  and  patriotiMn 
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which  led  to  the  offering  of  this  sacrifice  appeared  with 
prompt  energy,  after  the  deed  had  been  done,  to  recover 
the  city  from  its  ashes.  Labour  and  well-directed  zeal 
every  where  perform  wonders.  -.Moscow  again  lifted  up  its 
head.  Its  inhabitants  gained  new  strength  from  the  ex- 
ertions they  came  forward  to  make  ;  and  if  this  noble  city 
was  at  all  times  a  subject  of  admiration,  for  its  extent  and 
magnificence,  it  now  inspires  a  feeling  of  veneration, 
which  may  in  one  respect  be  indulged  with  more  practical 
good  eff'ccts  than  that  awakened  by  the  most  impressive 
relics  of  antiquity. 

POPULATION  AND  ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Is  the  summer  of  1812,  the  population  of  Moscow  was 
estimated  at  three  lumdred  and  twelve  thousand,  divided 
into  the  following  classes  : — Clergy,  4,779;  Nobihty  10,732; 
Military,  21,978;  Merchants,  11,885  ;  Mechanics,  &c.,  of 
various  denominations,  19,03G:  Servants  of  the  nobility, 
who  remain  in  Moscow  during  the  summer,  to  guard  the 
palaces,  &c.,  38,404;  Foreigners,  1,410 ;  Common  popu- 
lation and  peasantry,  203,776. 

"  This  number,"  says  Captain  Cochrane,  to  whom  we 
are  indebted  for  the  above  statement,  "  certainly  fell  very 
short  of  the  winter  population,  Avhen  all  the  Muscovite  and 
other  retired  noblemen,  senators,  generals,  and  governors, 
return  to  the  city  to  spend  the  Christmas  and  other  holi- 
days, as  well  as  the  Carnival.  It  is  also  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  at  the  period  this  census  was  taken,  all  foreigners 
had  been  ordered  away,  and  their  numbers  were  not  inconsi- 
derable. French,  German,  Italian,  Swiss,  Dutch,  &c.,  all, 
even  the  Pmssians,  were  dismissed,  their  respective  na- 
tions having  been  all  in  league  against  this  mighty  em- 
pire. The  personal  dependents  upon  a  Russian  nobleman 
are  generally  as  numerous,  and  upon  the  same  footing,  as 
they  are  in  Spain ;  they  are  a  species  of  heir-loom  of  ^ 
charity,  are  never  turned  away,  and  are  considered  an  ex- 
pensive but  necessary  appendage,  for  without  them  much 
evil  would  ensue.  From  these  considerations,  we  may  state 
the  winter  population  at  four  hundred,  or  four  hundred  and 
twenty,  thousand  souls  !" 

In  comparing  the  state  of  Moscow  at  present  with  what 
it  was  before  the  awful  conflagration  which  so  nearly  con- 
sumed it,  the  same  traveller  remarks,  that  there  is  every 
prospect  that  the  population  will  go  on  rapidly  increasing ; 
and  contends,  contrary  to  the  common  opinion,  that  Moscow 
is  far  more  advantageous  for  the  capital  of  the  Russian  em- 
pire than  St.  Petersburgh.  "  It  is  a  sort  of  central  spot," 
says  he,  "  between  the  Caspian  and  Baltic,  as  well  as  the 
White,  Seas,  besides  other  internal  parts  of  the  ancient 
empire,  or  dukedom,  not  forgetting  the  most  remote  parts 
of  Siberia,  to  which  there  is  a  noble  water-carriage  by 
steam,  if  properly  carried  into  eflfect.  The  two  rivers, 
Moskva  and  Yaouza,  with  four  canals,  not  a  little  strengthen 
this  assertion  :  they  run  into,  through,  and  round  the  city  ; 
and  might  be  made  of  the  most  wonderful  consequence." 
In  1812,  these  livers  and  canals  were  crossed  by  bridges. 


to  the  niimense  number  of  seventy-two :  they  are  now 
crossed  by  no  fewer  than  ninety-eight.  As  another  in- 
stance of  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
communications  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another,  it  is 
mentioned  that  the  alleys,  lanes,  and  narrow  thoroughfares, 
have  increased  from  four  hundred  and  one  to  five  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  ;  while  the  principal  streets  have  decreased 
from  one-hundred  and  eighty-three  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four. 

The  widening  of  these  streets,  and  the  increase  of  the 
thoroughfares,  have  also  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  tlie 
number  of  gardens  pertaining  to  the  houses  of  the  nobililv, 
from  one  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  to  one 
thousand  and  ninety-one  ;  and  though  a  change  of  this 
kind  is  of  a  very  questionable  nature  in  one  respect,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  another  it  has  greatly  added 
to  the  compactness  of  the  city,  and  diminished  many  of 
the  worst  inconveniences  to  which  the  lower  classes  of  its 
inhabitants  were  subjected.  Thus,  while  the  fish-ponds 
and  other  ornamental  sheets  of  water  have  given  way  to 
the  increasing  lines  of  building,  the  wells  for  supplying  the 
population  with  the  means  of  cleanliness  and  a  healthy  be- 
verage, have  been  increased  from  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  seventy,  to  three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety- 
three. 

Little  change  is  observable  in  the  general  arrange- 
ments and  outline  of  the  city.  The  public  entrances  are  the 
same  in  number  as  formerly.  There  are  also,  as  before, 
twenty-five  squares ;  and  the  following  list  has  been 
given  of  the  edifices  and  institutions,  which  are  nearly  the 
same  in  number  and  condition  as  at  first : — The  univer- 
sity, the  public  colleges  and  schools,  the  two  hospitals, 
the  four  imperial  palaces,  the  seven  cathedrals,  the  ceme- 
teries, the  arsenal,  the  military  barracks,  the  military 
orphan-establishment,  the  foundling,  the  theatre,  the  state- 
prison,  the  signal  and  watch-towers,  and  some  other  build- 
ings of  inferior  note. 

Another  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  is  that  in 
the  religious  establishments,  which  have  been  diminished, 
instead  of  increased.  There  were,  in  1812,  290  churches,  at 
present  there  are  but  289 ;  and  the  convents  and  mona- 
steries have  been  similarly  reduced.  In  respect  to  the  other 
public  edifices,  there  are,  it  is  stated,  55  workhouses  ;  the 
same  number  of  storehouses,  or  granaries  ;  five  cavalry- 
stables,  formerly  but  two ;  and  twelve  printing-houses, 
originally  but  eight.  The  manufactories  are  not  so  nu- 
merous as  before  the  fire  ;  there  were  then  442,  there  are 
now  but  37G.  "  The  shops,"  says  Captain  Cochrane,  "  in 
the  public  bazaar,  and  which  are  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  government,  were,  in  1812,  G776,  and  are  now  only 
6136  ;  private  shops  in  private  houses,  1 772,  now  but  1226  • 
of  private  seminaries,  chiefly  kept  by  foreigners,  there  were 
formerly  1 7,  but  at  present  22 :  although,"  he  adds,  "  the 
gross  number  of  these  useful  and  scientific  institutions 
will  appear  to  be  diminished,  the  time  could  scarcely  admit 
of  a  greater  recovery  from  the  ruin  into  which  the  city  had 
been  plunged.     Of  the  reduction  of  schools,  in  particular, 
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it  is  observed,  that  the  general  adoption  of  the  Lancasterian 
system  has  increased  the  number  of  scholars  in  the  pro- 
portion of  ten  to  one." 

Captain  Cochrane  has  descended  to  an  examination  of 
still  more  minute  particulars;  and  states,  that  in  1812, 
that  is,  before  the  contlagration,  there  were  1 1 1  hot-houses, 
the  number  of  which,  in  1821,  was  reduced  to  107:  of 
kitchen-gardens,  there  were  at  the  former  date  248,  at  the 
latter  233:  of  smitheries  31Gnow237:  inns  and  taverns 
609,  now  406  :  restaurateurs  250,  now  187  :  common  eating- 
houses  182,  now  57  :  kabaks  or  gin-shops  200,  now  132: 
beer-houses  99,  now  57  :  wine-vaults  170,  now  161  :  public 
baking-houses  159,  now  110:  bun-houses  S74,  now  140. 
The  diminution  in  the  number  of  taverns,  gin-shops,  wine- 
vaults,  observes  our  traveller,  is  from  one  thousand  five 
hundred,  to  one  thousand,  or  one  third  less.  "  To  what  can 
this  be  attributed  ?  It  is  as  lair  to  impute  it  to  an  increase 
of  private  morality,  and  a  more  domestic  conduct  of  all 
classes  of  the  Muscovites,  as  to  a  falling  of  public  spirit. 
Probably  the  conflagration  of  Moscow  has  done  thus  much 
permanent  good;  for  a  moment  it  so  straitened  the 
circumstances  of  the  people,  as  to  prevent  that  gross 
gratification  of  their  appetites  at  coffee-houses,  &c.,  in 
which  they  were  wont  to  indulge  ;  and  that  denial  has  now 
taught  them  to  relish  the  more  solid  enjoyments  of  home. 
With  respect  to  Russian  noblemen  or  gentlemen,  I  can 
bear  testimony  to  their  abstinence  at  table  in  the  use  of 
wine  or  spirits :  they  dine  early,  and  as  soon  as  dinner  is 
finished,  they  quit  the  table  for  coffee."  This  account  of 
the  nobility  of  Moscow  is  strikingly  different  to  that  given 
by  Dr.  Clarke,  who  visited  the  city  in  the  early  part  of  the 
century ;  and  no  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  draw  from  the 
contrast  the  great  moral  which  such  a  change,  produced  by 
such  circumstances,  is  calculated  to  enforce. 

PUBLIC  BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  public  places  of  Moscow,  the  first  to  be  no- 
ticed is  the  Kremlin ;  the  very  centre  and  heart  of  the 
city.  It  is  somewhat  more  than  two  miles  in  circumference ; 
triangular  in  form,  and  surrounded  by  brick  walls,  and  a 
deep  moat.  The  principal  entrance  to  this  fortress  is  an 
arched  portal,  painted  red,  and  which,  from  the  earliest 
times  has  been  called  the  Holy  Gate.  Such  is  the  vene- 
ration paid  to  this  approach  that  it  has  been  adorned  with 
the  care  of  a  sacred  edifice ;  the  picture  of  the  saint  who  is 
said  to  have  delivered  the  city  from  an  army  of  Poles 
just  on  the  point  of  forcing  the  citadel,  frowns  in  stern 
gravity  over  the  archway;  and  before  this  representation  a 
lamp  is  continually  kept  burning.  As  soon  as  a  person 
reaches  the  extremity  of  the  bridge  over  the  moat,  and 
enters  the  portal,  he  is  obliged  to  uncover  his  head,  and  the 
consequence  of  neglecting  this  practice  is  the  same  as 
that  which  a  similar  instance  of  inattention  would  produce 
committed  in  a  church.  "I  wished  to  see,"  says  Dr. 
Clarke,  "  if  this  absurd  rule  was  rigorously  enforced,  and 
feigning  ignorance,  entered  beneath  the  arch  with  my  hat 
on.  A  sentinel  challenged  me  :  but  without  taking  any 
notice,  I  walked  forward.  Next,  a  bare-headed  peasant 
met  me,  and  seeing  my  head  covered,  summoned  the 
sentinels  and  people,  with  very  loud  expressions  of  anger ; 
who  seizing  me  by  the  arms,  very  soon  taught  me  in  what 
manner  to  pass  the  Holy  Gate  for  the  future." 

On  entering  '^he  Kremlin,  the  stranger  finds  himself 
surrounded  witn  churches,  palaces,  and  shops  of  every 
description,  crowded  together  in  confused  magnificence, 
and  producing  a  spectacle  presented  by  no  other  spot 
of  equal  extent  in  the  world.  The  first  object  which 
strikes  his  attention  is  the  Arsenal,  which,  till  lately,  re- 
mained in  the  same  dilapidated  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  the  conflagration.  Near  this  stands  the  Senate- 
house,  a  building  of  vast  extent,  consisting  of  three  stories, 
and  embracing  several  of  the  public  offices.  A  little  further 
on  is  the  Treasury,  or  Imperial  Museum,  the  Hall  of  the 
Spiritual  Consistory,  a  church  celebrated  for  its  ancient 
paintings  and  inscriptions  ;  and,  in  the  same  line,  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  intended  for  the  residence  of  the  present 
emperor,  when  he  visits  his  ancient  capital.  It  is  from  the 
summit  of  the  octagonal  belfry,  m  hich  stands  opposite  this 
edifice,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Ivan  Veliki,  that 
Moscow  is  seen  in  all  its  extent  and  grandeur.  "  Beneath 
our  feet,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  lay  the  Kremlin,  with  its 
two-and-thirty  churches,  the  magnificent  edifices  alluded 
to  above,  and  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Tzars,  with  its 
numerous  domes  and  spires,  which,  together  with  those  of 


the  cathedral,  shone  with  the  most  dazzling  splendour. 
From  the  west  flowed  the  Moskwa,  forming  a  beautiful 
curve  in  front  of  the  Kremlin,  and  again  pursuing  its 
course  amidst  innumerable  churches  and  spires,  till  lost  in 
the  distance  ;  while  all  around  us  lay  scattered  a  prodi- 
gious number  of  edifices,  in  all  the  various  styles  of  Asiatic 
and  European  architecture."  The  belfrj^  itself  is  an  object 
of  wonder ;  it  is  of  an  octangular  shape,  and  contains 
upwards  of  thirty  bells  ;  the  largest  of  these  measures 
forty  feet  nine  inches  in  circumference,  and  weighs  127,836 
English  pounds  ;  when  tolled,  it  is  said  to  produce  a  deep 
and  hollow  murmur,  which  vibrates  all  over  Moscow,  like 
the  fullest  and  lowest  tones  of  a  vast  organ,  or  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder. 

But  the  wonder  produced  by  this  bell,  enormous  as  is  its 
bulk,  is  speedily  forgotten,  when  the  traveller  passes  from 
the  tower  to  an  open  area,  a  few  yards  distant,  where  still 
lies,  what  has  been  called  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world,  the  great  Bell  of  Moscow,  for<i  description  of  which, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  page  7  of  the  present  volume  of 
the  Saturday  Magazine. 

Rude  and  powerful  nations  which  have  just  begun  to  feel 
conscious  of  their  resources,  are  generally  found  to  delight 
in  making  gigantic  efforts  in  art.  Devotion,  however, 
contributed  to  the  production  of  the  great  Bell  of  Moscow, 
the  ringing  of  bells  forming  an  essential  portion  of  the 
popular  religious  ceremonies.  But  this  cannot  be  said  of 
the  huge  cannon  which  was  cast  towards  the  close  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  This  tremendous  piece  of  ordnance 
is  about  eighteen  feet  and  a  half  in  length  :  its  lip  is  ten 
inches  thick;  and  the  diameter  is  so  great  that  a  man  of 
middle  stature  may  sit  upright  in  its  mouth. 

Having  satisfied  his  curiosity  with  a  brief  view  of  these 
objects  on  the  way,  the  traveller  next  endeavours  to  obtain 
admission  into  the  fortress,  and  ancient  palace  of  the 
emperors.  This  is  done  with  difficulty;  but  if  he  succeed, 
his  efforts  are  amply  repaid,  by  the  variety  of  things 
which  it  presents  to  excite  reflection.  As  he  approaclies 
the  edifice,  its  old  gothic  pinnacles  remind  him  forcibly, 
of  those  gloomy  times  of  fierce  wars  and  barbarous  cus- 
toms, in  which  it  arose.  Nor  are  these  impressions 
weakened,  when  his  eye  catches  the  window  which  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  building.  It  was  thence,  that  Deme- 
trius, the  monarch  of  a  day,  lowered  himself  with  a  rope, 
down  the  awful  height  into  the  court  below ;  but  the  cord 
proved  of  insufficient  length ;  he  was  precipitated  upon 
the  pavement,  and  with  shattered  frame,  fell  an  immediate 
victim  to  the  savage  multit\ide.  At  that  window,  also,  it 
was,  that  the  emperors  sat,  in  all  the  pomp  of  feudal 
majesty,  to  receive  the  petitions  of  their  people,  who, 
placing  the  writing  which  contained  their  requests  on  a 
stone  beneath,  waited  with  patient  humility,  to  see  if  the 
monarch  would  order  it  to  him  for  inspection. 

On  entering  the  palace,  a  broad  stone  staircase  presents 
itself;  and  the  visiter  is  conducted  to  the  imperial  treasury. 
As  he  passes  up  this  ascent,  to  the  expected  display  of  na- 
tional Avealth,  tradition  still  reminds  him  of  the  sanguinary 
character  of  Russian  history :  points  out  to  him  the  spot, 
where  the  victims  of  the  insurrection,  under  Peter  the 
Great,  shed  their  blood;  and  tells  him  how  it  was  down 
that  staircase,  that  the  unfortunate  John  Narishkin 
descended,  when  neitlier  the  prayers  of  the  aged  patriarch, 
who,  clasping  him  by  the  hand,  held  forth  the  image  of 
the  Virgin  as  his  protectress,  nor  the  tears  and  entreaties 
of  his  sisters  and  the  princesses,  could  induce  the  multi- 
tude to  forego  the  sacrifice  of  his  life  to  their  long  deter- 
mined vengeance.  The  apartments  to  which  this  cele- 
brated staircase  conducts,  are  less  interesting  than  the 
excited  imagination  of  the  traveller  expects  to  find  them. 
But  among  the  objects  most  deserving  attention,  are  the 
numerous  crowns  of  the  nations  which  have  fallen  under 
the  giant  strength  of  the  empire  :  the  robes  worn  by  the 
sovereigns  at  their  coronation,  and  which  present  all  that 
barbaric  splendour  of  ornament,  so  attractive  to  the  eyes  of 
an  uncultivated  people :  the  fossils  which  have  been  dug 
up  from  the  shores  of  the  frozen  sea,  from  an  island  in 
which  elephant-tusks  have  been  brought,  it  is  said,  in 
caravan-loads  to  the  capital;  and  lastly,  the  manuscript 
containing  the  code  of  laws  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
empire,  collected  by  the  wise  and  virtuous  Alexis,  the 
father  of  Peter  the  Great. 

The  apartments  formerly  inhabited  by  the  patriarchs,  and 
their  chapel,  form  one  of  the  most  ancient  portions  of  the 
palace.  Adjoining  the  latter,  is  a  room  in  which  their 
dresses,  their  tiaras,  and  a  number  of  relics  are  exhibited, 
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carefully  preserved  iu  glass-cases;  with  these  also,  are  (he 
beautiful  onyx-stones  wrought  into  cameos,  presenting  Jesus 
and  the  Virgin  ;  and  the  sixteen  massive  silver  vases,  each 
large  enough  to  contain  three  or  four  gallons,  given  by 
the  Emperor  Paul,  to  receive  the  consecrated  oil,  so  essen- 
tial in  the  services  of  the  Greek  Church.  But,  one  of  the 
most  curious  things  in  Moscow,  is  the  model  of  the  Krem- 
lin, made  by  command  of  the  Empress  Catherine ;  and 
had  the  design  after  which  it  was  formed  been  completed, 
this  fortress,  it  may  be  safely  allowed,  would  have  been 
the  wonder  of  the  universe.  The  model,  which  was  the 
work  of  a  Russian,  who  had  studied  in  Paris,  cost  fifty 
thousand  roubles,  and  the  expense  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture was  estimated  at  twenly  milhons.  By  the  plan  laid 
down,  the  whole  Kremlin,  embracing  an  extent  of  two 
miles,  was  to  be  formed  into  one  immense  palace.  Its 
triangular  form  offered  some  difficulties,  it  is  observed,  but 
the  model  was  rendered  complete ;  ranges  of  beautiful 
pillars  decorated  the  different  fronts,  and  so  minutely  was 
every  pai'ticular  attended  to,  that  even  the  fresco  paintings 
for  the  ceihngs,  and  the  colour  of  the  marble  columns  for 
the  interior  of  the  buildings,  were  represented  with  scru- 
pulous nicety. 

The  view  from  the  belfry  of  St.  Ivan  is  very  magnificent, 
but  it  is,  perhaps,  surpassed  by  that  from  the  tei'race  in  the 
Kremlin.  "  It  would  afford,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  a  fine 
subject  for  a  panorama.  The  number  of  magnificent 
buildings,  the  domes,  the  towers,  and  spires,  filling  all  the 
prospect,  make  it,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary 
sights  in  Europe.  All  the  wretched  hovels,  and  miserable 
wooden  buildings,  which  appear  in  passing  through  the 
streets,  are  lost  in  the  vast  assemblage  of  magnificent 
edifices.  Among  these,  the  Foundling  Hospital  is  parti- 
cularly conspicuous.  Below  the  walls  of  the  Kremlin,  the 
Moskva,  already  become  a  river  of  importance,  is  seen 
flowing  towards  the  Volga.  The  new  promenade  forming 
on  its  banks,  immediately  beneath  the  fortress,  is  a  superb 
work,  and  promises  to  rival  the  famous  quay  at  Peters- 
burgh  :  it  is  paved  with  large  flags ;  and  is  continued  from 
the  stone  bridge  to  another,  which  is  called  the  Moskva 
Bridge,  being  fenced  with  a  light  but  strong  iron  palisade, 
and  stone  pillars,  executed  in  a  very  good  taste.  A  flight 
of  stairs  leads  from  this  walk  to  the  river,  where  the 
ceremony  of  the  Benediction  of  the  Water  takes  place. 
Another  flight  of  wooden  steps  leads,  through  the  walls  of 
the  Kremlin,  to  an  area  within  the  fortress." 

The  two  principal  Cathedrals,  that  of  the  Assumption, 
and  of  the  Archangel  Michael,  present  many  objects  of 
considerable  interest.  It  is  in  the  former  that  the  emperors 
are  crowned ;  and  the  magnificence  of  its  furniture  and 
ornaments  rendered  it  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  violence 
and  spohation  during  the  conflagration  of  1 8 1 2.  The  French 
soldiers  erected  a  furnace  at  one  end  of  the  Church,  and 
began  to  melt  the  gold  and  silver  vessels  which  they  found 
in  its  sanctuary  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  their  proceedings,  the 
trumpet  sounded  a  retreat,  and  they  were  obliged  to  leave 
the  best  part  of  their  sacrilegious  spoils  behind.  The 
cathedral  of  the  Archangel  Michael  is  celebrated  as  con- 
taining the  tombs  of  the  Czars,  which,  as  related  by  La- 
baume,  suffered  similar  injuries  at  the  hands  of  the  invaders. 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  AND  RELIGION. 

The  private  dwellings  of  the  nobility  at  Moscow  are  fur- 
nished with  unparalleled  magnificence,  and  the  museums 
and  libraries  which  they  contain  surpass  in  extent  many 
pubhc  collections  in  other  countries.  In  their  style  of 
living,  the  nobles  display  a  similar  ambition  to  rival  the 
grandeur  of  princes.  Some  of  them  have  as  many  as  five 
hundred  domestics;  and  in  the  banquets  which  they  give, 
the  splendour  which  reigns  around  is  said  to  equal  the 
sumptuous  exhibitions  of  oriental  courts.  But  the  state  of 
the  people  at  large  is  little  in  accordance  with  these  ex- 
ternal signs  of  power  and  grandeur. 

The  higher  classes  themselves  foster  the  most  degrading 
customs,  are  sensual  in  the  worst  extreme,  are  constantly 
involved  in  difficulties,  though  possessing  almost  unlimited 
means  of  luxury ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  their  libraries  and 
museums,  remain  uninquisitive  and  ignorant.  The  inferior 
classes,  subject  to  the  caprices,  and  influenced  by  the  ex- 
ample, of  the  nobility,  make  but  slow  progress  in  the  work 
of  improvement ;  and  ages  will  probably  have  passed  away 
before  the  people  of  Rjissia  begin  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
true  civihzation  and  enlightenment.  We  may,  without 
much  fear  of  error,  attribute  a  large  proportion  of  these 


evils,  which  so  far  outweigii  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
power,  to  the  low  condition  of  religion  in  this  country. 

The  Russian  Church  has  continued  to  form  a  part  o\ 
that  great  division  of  Christendom,  which  adhered  to 
the  patriarchs  and  emperors  of  Constantinople,  white  the 
west,  and  its  subject  provinces,  became  obedient  to  the 
power  of  Rome.  But  not  less  open  to  the  corjuptions  of 
superstition  than  the  quarters  subjugated  by  the  papacy, 
each  succeeding  age  braught  some  new  addition  to  the  mass 
of  growing  errors,  and  the  Greek  church  fell  lower  than 
the  Roman,  under  the  enormous  weight  of  its  corrupt  ap 
pondages. 

The  rehgious  ceremonies  performed  at  Moscow  are  on  the 
same  scale  of  magnificence  as  every  thing  else  in  that  re- 
markable city  ;  and  travellers  describe  in  picturesque  lan- 
guage the  surprise  with  which  they  beheld  the  splendour 
of  those  pomps  which  the  people  are,  unfortunately,  led  to 
receive,  instead  of  that  pure,  direct  teaching  of  the  truth, 
which  alone  can  securely  conduct  them  to  salvation.  "  We 
went,"  says  Dr.  Henderson,  "  to  the  Patriarchal  Hall,  to 
see  the  ceremony  of  the  preparation  of  the' Holy  Oil.  Here, 
over  a  stove,  constructed  on  purpose,  we  found  two  large 
kettles,  in  which  the  different  ingredients  were  mixed,  and 
kept,  in  constant  motion  by  six  deacons,  who  ctirred  them 
with  long  rods  of  cypress,  the  handles  of  which  were 
covered  with  red  velvet.  This  was  the  third  day  since  the 
ceremony  commenced,  and  another  day  would  still  be  re- 
quired, ere  the  oil  would  be  ready.  This  oil,  which  con- 
sists of  the  ingredients  prescribed  in  the  Levitical  law,  is 
not  prepared  every  year,  but  only  every  third  or  fourth. 
When  the  fire  is  kindled,  and  also  when  the  ingredients 
are  put  into  the  kettles,  the  Metropolitan  is  pres'ent,  to 
give  his  benediction ;  and  this  he  repeats  in  a  most  solemn 
manner,  when  the  ceremony  is  about  to  be  completed. 
During  the  whole  time  of  the  preparation,  a  succession  of 
deacons  keep  up  the  reading  of  the  Gospels ;  and  should 
they  read  through  the  Evangelists,  they  commence  afresh. 
To  us,  it  was  most  interesting  to  behold  a  crowd  of  poor 
people  leaning  forward  over  each  other,  and  listening  to  the 
words  of  eternal  life. 

"  At  the  east  end  of  the  hall  rose  a  stand,  resembling 
that  used  in  rooms  for  receiving  flower-pots,  the  steps  or 
shelves  reclining  and  diminishing  as  they  approached  the 
top.  On  these  was  placed  a  great  variety  of  gold  and  silver 
cups  and  flagons,  of  various  sizes,  among  which,  at  certain 
distances,  was  a  vast  profusion  of  lighted  candles,  which 
gave  great  brilliancy  to  the  scene. 

"  The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  splendid  exhibition 
of  sacred  utensils  was  a  large  flagon,  made  of  mother-of- 
pearl,  which  still  contains  some  of  the  oil  brought  from 
Constantinople,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  Rus 
sia,  in  the  tenth  century.  It  is  preserved  with  great  care, 
so  that  when  only  a  few  drops  are  taken  from  it,  as  on  the 
present  occasion,  their  place  is  supplied  by  some  of  that 
which  had  been  prepared  at  a  former  period,  by  which 
means  its  perpetual  virtue  is  supposed  to  be  secured. 
Close  to  the  stove,  we  observed  an  immensely  large  silver 
urn  ;  and  on  a  table  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  hall, 
sixteen  smaller  ones,  resembling  the  common  tea-urn, 
only  much  larger.  The  oil,  thus  prepared  and  deposited 
in  these  utensils,  is  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  empire,  to  be 
used  for  sacramental  purposes." 

The  season  of  Lent,  and  the  succeeding  festival  of 
Easter,  are  observed  with  innumerable  ceremonies,  but  they 
are  followed  by  every  species  of  excess  ;  and  the  s  lemnity 
with  which  the  pat  iarch  proclaims  "  Christ  is  risen,"  is 
scarcely  concluded,  when  intoxication  removes  every 
thought,  which  the  long  and  strictly  observed  fast  of  the 
season  could  have  brought  to  mind. 

"The  first  ceremony,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "which  took 
place  previous  to  all  this  feasting,  was  that  of  the  Pdque 
fleuries,  or  Palm  Sunday.  On  the  eve  of  this  day  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow  resort,  in  carriages,  on  horseback, 
or  on  foot,  to  the  Kremlin,  for  the  purchase  of  palm- 
branches,  to  place  before  their  Boqhs,  and  to  decorate  the 
sacred  pictures  in  the  streets,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  one  of 
the  gayest  promenades  of  the  year.  The  governor, 
attended  by  the  master  of  police,  the  commandant,  and  a 
train  of  nobility,  go  in  procession  mounted  on  fine  horses. 
The  streets  are  lined  with  spectators;  and  cavalry  are 
stationed  on  each  side  to  preserve  order.  Arriving  in  the 
Kremlin,  a  vast  assembly  bearing  artificial  bouquets  and 
boughs,  are  seen  moving  here  and  there,  forming  the  novel 
and  striking  spectacle  of  a  gay  and  moving  forest.  Tjie 
boughs  consist  of  artificial  flowers  and  fruit.    Beautiful 
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1-epresentations  of  oranges  and  lemons,  in  wax,  are  sold 
for  a  few  copceks  each,  and  olfer  a  proof  of  the  surprisiftg 
ingenuity  of  this  people,  in  the  arts  of  imitation.  Upon 
this  occasion,  every  person  who  visits  the  Kremlin,  and 
woulrl  be  thought  a  true  Christian,  purchases  one,  or  more 
of  the  boughs,  called  palm-branches;  and  in  returning, 
tlie  streets  are  crowded  with  droskies,  and  all  kinds  of 
vehicles,  filled  with  devotees,  holding  in  their  hands  one  or 
more  imlm-hranchcs,  according  to  the  degree  of  their  piety, 
or  the  number  of  boghs  in  their  houses. 

"  The  second  grand  ceremony  of  this  season,"  continues 
our  tra\  eller,  "  takes  place  on  Thursday  before  Easter,  at 
noon,  when  the  archbishop  is  said  to  wash  the  feet  of  the 
Apostles.  This  we  also  witnessed.  Tlie  priests  appeared 
in  their  most  gorgeous  apparel.  Twelve  monks,  designed 
to  represent  the  twelve  Apostles,  were  placed  in  a  semi- 
circle before  the  archbishop.  The  ceremony  was  performed 
in  the  catheth'al,  which  was  crowded  with  spectators.  The 
archbishop,  performing  all  and  much  more  than  is  related 
of  our  Saviour  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  St.  John,  took 
off  his  robes,  girded  up  his  loins  with  a  towel,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  wash  the  feet  of  all  the  monks,  until  he  came  to 
the  representative  of  St.  Peter,  who  rose  and  stood  up; 
and  the  same  interlocution  passed  between  him  and  the 
archbishop,  which  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  between 
our  Saviour  and  the  Apostle.     - 

The  third,  and  most  magnificent  ceremony  of  all,  is 
celebrated  two  hours  after  midnight,  in  the  morning  of 
Easter  Sunday.  It  is  called  the  Ceremony  of  the  Uesur- 
rcction,  and  certainly  exceeds  every  thing  of  the  kind  at 
Rome  ;  not  even  excepting  the  Papal  Benediction,  during 
the  Holy  Week.  At  midnight,  the  great  bell  of  the 
Cathedral  tolled.  Its  vibrations  seemed  to  be  the  rolling 
of  distant  thunder ;  and  they  were  instantly  accompanied 
by  the  noise  of  all  the  bells  in  Moscow.  Every  inhabitant 
was  stirring,  and  the  rattling  of  carriages  in  the  streets 
was  greater  than  at  noon-day.  The  whole  city  was  in  a 
blaze ;  lights  were  seen  in  all  the  windows,  and  innu- 
merable torches  in  the  streets.  The  tower  of  the  Cathedral 
was  illuminated,  from  its  foundation  to  its  cross.  The 
same  ceremony  takes  place  in  all  the  Churches  ;  and,  what 
is  truly  surprising,  considering  their  number,  they  are  all 
equally  crowded.  We  hastened  to  the  Cathedral ;  it  was 
tilled  with  a  prodigious  assembly,  consisting  of  all  ranks 
of  both  sexes,  hearing  lighted  wax-tapers,  to  be  afterwards 
heaped  as  vows  upon  the  different  shrines.  The  walls,  the 
ceilings,  and  every  part  of  this  building,  are  covered  by 
the  pictures  of  saints  and  martyrs.  In  the  moment  of  our 
arrival,  the  doors  were  shut ;  and  on  the  outside  appeared 
Plato,  the  archbishop,  preceded  by  banners  and  torches, 
and  followed  by  all  his  train  of  priests,  with  crucifixes  and 


censers,  who  were  making  three  times  m  procession,  the 
tour  of  the  Cathedral ;  chanting  with  loud  voices,  and 
glittering  in  sumptuous  vestments,  bespangled  with  gold, 
silver,  and  precious  stones.  The  snow  had  not  melted  so 
rapidly  within  the  Kremlin  as  in  the  streets  of  the  city : 
this  magnificent  procession  was  therefore  constrained  to 
move  upon  planks  over  the  deep  mud  which  surrounded 
the  Cathedi-al.  After  completing  the  third  circuit,  they  all 
halted  opposite  the  great  doors,  which  were  still  closed;  the 
archbishop,  with  a  censer,  then  scattered  incense  against 
the  doors,  and  over  the  priests.  Suddenly,  these  doors 
were  opened,  and  the  effect  was  magnificent  beyond  de- 
scription. The  immense  throng  of  spectators  within, 
bearing  innumerable  tapers,  formed  two  lines,  through 
which  the  archbishop  entered,  advancing  with  his  train  to 
a  throne  near  the  centre.  The  profusion  of  lights  in  all 
parts  of  the  Cathedral,  and,  among  others,  of  the  enormous 
chandelier  in  the  centre,  the  richness  of  the  dresses,  and 
the  vastness  of  the  assembly,  filled  us  with  astonishment. " 
The  archbishop  then  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  amid  the 
loud  and  continued  peals  of  music;  after  being  seated  a 
few  minutes,  he  descended,  and  offered  incense,  first  to  the 
people,  and  then  to  the  priests :  on  his  returning  to  the 
throne,  the  priests,  two  by  two,  performed  the  same  cere- 
mony "beginning  with  the  archbishop,  who  rose  and  made 
obeisance  with  a  lighted  taper  in  his  hand  ;"  the  people, 
from  the  moment  they  entered  the  church,  continuing  to 
bow  and  ci'oss  themselves,  without  intermission.  "  After 
two  hours  had  been  spent  in  various  ceremonies,  the  arch- 
bishop advanced,  holding  forth  a  cross,  which  all  the  peo- 
ple crowded  to  embrace,  squeezing  each  other  nearly  to 
suffocation.  As  soon,  however,  as  their  eagerness  had 
been  somewhat  satisfied,  he  retired  to  the  sacristy,  under 
a  pretence  of  seeking  for  the  body  of  Christ ;  where  put- 
ting on  a  plain  purple  robe,  he  again  advanced,  exclaiming 
three  times,  in  a  loud  voice,  'Christ  is  risen.'  The  whole 
ceremony  was  then  concluded  by  the  archbishop's  de- 
scending from  his  throne,  and  proceeding  on  his  knees 
from  one  part  of  the  church  to  another,  to  kiss  the  paintings, 
the  images,  and  relics  which  enriched  its  aisles" 


The  history  and  present  condition  of  Moscow  have  both 
their  value  as  subjects  of  inquiry  and  reflection.  They 
tend  to  inspire  us  with  a  feeling  of  profound  thankfulness 
for  the  security,  the  freedom,  and  the  light,  which  we  enjoy 
in  this  favoured  land ;  and  they  afford  us  one  of  the 
strongest  proofs  that  could  be  given,  that  a  country  may 
advance  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and  wealth,  but 
remain  sunk,  if  unblessed  by  a  pure  form  of  Religion,  in 
all  the  essential  characteristics  of  barbarism. 
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ANTWERP  CATHEDRAL. 
Antwerp,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  French,  Anvers, 
is  an  ancient  and  extensive  city  of  the  Netherlands, 
standing  on  the  east  side  of  tlie  river  Scheldt.  Its 
name,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  country,  is 
Antwerpen,  (ox  Hand-thrown  J  has  been  explained  by  a 
strange  and  romantic  legend.  A  cruel  giant,  it  is 
said,  dwelt  in  a  castle  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt, 
on  the  spot  now  occupied  by  Antwerp.  He  demanded 
enormous  tribute  from  those  who  came  within  his 
power ;  and  cutting  off  the  right  hand  of  each  per- 
son who  resisted  him,  he  threw  it  into  the  river. 
Brabon,  however,  a  valiant  man,  (fi-om  whose  name 
the  word  Brabant  has  been  sometimes  derived,)  at- 
tacked and  conquered  the  tyrant,  and  having  made 
him  suffer  what  he  had  inflicted  on  others,  by 
throwing  his  large  hand  into  the  Scheldt,  put  him  to 
death.  Such  is  the  story  connected  with  the  name  of 
Antwerp ;  and  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  city 
are  two  hands  and  a  castle ;  in  some  parts  of  the 
city,  also,  are  to  be  seen  rude  and  antique  sculptures, 
of  a  common-sized  hand  grasping  that  of  a  giant. 

Antwerp,  though  still  considerable  in  point  of 
population  and  commercial  importance,  is  wholly 
unlike  what  it  once  was.  In  1543,  it  could  not 
contain  all  the  inhabitants,  including  those  who 
flocked  from  other  places,  led  thither  by  its  various 
advantages.  The  population  was  then  200,000,  and  it 
became  necessary  to  enlarge  the  city.  Ranking  higher 
than  either  London  or  Amsterdam  as  a  commercial 
seaport,  Antwerp  could  at  about  that  period,  fre- 
quently boast  of  from  two  to  three  thousand  vessels 
lying  in  the  Scheldt  and  in  the  docks;  and  it  has 
been  estimated  that  5000  persons  assembled  daily  in 
the  Bourse  (or  exchange),,  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 
The  merchants  were  the  richest  in  the  world,  and 
princely  in  their  acts,  if  we  may  quote  the  celebrated 
John  Daens  as  a  specimen  of  his  fellow-traders.  It 
is  stated  that  he  assisted  the  Emperor  Charles  the 
Fifth  with  a  loan  of  two  millions  of  ducats  to  carry 
on  a  war.  On  his  return,  the  monarch  condescended 
to  dine  with  his  wealthy  subject ;  when,  after  a 
splendid  feast,  the  merchant  cancelled  the  bond  he 
had  received  from  the  Emperor  Chai'les,  by  burning 
it  in  a  fire  of  cinnamon,  adding,  that  he  was  moi'e 
than  repaid  by  the  honour  the  King  had  done  him. 

Since  that  time,  Antwerp  has  suffered  many  severe 
shocks  from  the  political  conflicts  in  which  it  has 
been  engaged.  Few  places  have  felt  more  deeply 
the  miseries  of  war,  the  effects  of  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  decline  of  its  commerce,  and  the'  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  The  popula- 
tion at  present  is  reckoned  at  between  60,000  and 
70,000. 

Although  the  days  of  its  grandeur  as  a  commercial 
city  are  gone  by,  Antwerp  is  a  place  of  uncommon 
interest  to  the  traveller.  The  large  and  stately 
houses  built  in  the  gothic  fashion,  the  Bourse  (which 
was  the  model  of  the  original  Royal  Exchange,  in 
London),  the  Citadel,  the  Basins,  the  Museum  of  Pic- 
tures, Rubens's  house,  the  noble  wide  street,  {Place  De 
Mer,)  and  various  fine  churches,  successively  claim 
attention.  But  the  richest  ornament  of  Antwerp, 
and  the  chief  object  of  admiration  in  the  eyes  of 
strangers,  is  the  magnificent  Cathedral,  or  Church 
of  Notre  Dame.  As  a  gothic  structure,  for  beauty  of 
design  and  execution,  it  is  unequalled  in  the  Low 
Countries,  perhaps  in  the  world.  Charles  the  Fifth 
was  so  struck  with  the  delicacy  and  strength  of 
masonry  displayed  in  the  construction  of  the  tower, 
that  he  said,  it  ought,  if  possible,  to  be  kept  in  a  case, 
and  shown  only  once  a  year.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  seen  this  beautiftd  building,  will  acknow- 


ledge, that  in  the  view  at  the  head  of  our  present 
number,  the  artist  has  done  his  work  with  fidelity  and 
spirit,  and  conveyed  an  accurate  idea  of  the  grand 
west  fi'ont.  The  tower,  or  spire,  was  commenced  by 
the  architect  Amelius  in  1422,  and  finished  in  1518. 
It  is  estimated  by  persons  on  the  spot  to  be  466  feet 
high,  including  the  cross  at  the  top. 

In  1540,  the  carillon,  or  peal  of  sixty  bells,  was 
added ;  but  the  great  bell,  weighing  upwards  of  1 6,000 
pounds,  which  is  now  never  used,  is  of  greater 
antiquity,  having  been  placed  there  in  1440.  It  took 
sixteen  men  to  ring  it.  At  the  present  day,  the  bells 
of  the  tower  constantly  remind  people  of  the  lapse 
of  time,  chiming  forth  cheerily  every  half-quarter  of 
an  hour ! 

Twice  in  the  sixteenth  century  this  tower  was 
threatened  with  mischief  from  fire,  but  it  experi- 
enced scarcely  any  injury;  and  since  that  period 
the  precaution  of  keeping  a  constant  supply  of  water 
within  it  has  been  adopted. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  on  a  level  with  the 
houses  which  have  gathered  round  it,  is  let  in,  in 
low  relief,  the  likeness  of  the  famous  blacksmith  of 
Antwerj),  Quintin  IMatsys,  together  with  his  arms 
and  epitaph.  The  inscription,  in  Latin,  states  that 
"  Love  changed  him  from  a  blacksmith  to  a  painter;' 
or,  in  the  original  and  more  poetical  terms  ;  "  From 
aMulciber  to  anApelles."  He  died  in  1529.  There 
is  a  current  story  of  his  having  left  his  former  trade, 
and  learned  the  art  of  painting,  for  the  sake  of  a 
young  lady,  whom  he  was  allowed  to  marry  only  on 
that  condition.  The  Antwerp  Museum  contains  some 
exquisite  w'orks  of  Quintin  Matsys. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  cathedral-tower,  in 
an  open  space,  is  the  famous  pump,  formerly  a  well, 
the  ornamental  iron-work  of  which  was  executed  by 
Quintin's  hammer,  and  is  more  curious  than  beauti- 
ful. It  is  well  known  that  another  tower,  similar  and 
parallel  to  that  just  described,  was  intended  to  have 
been  erected ;  but  this  design  was  never  fulfilled, 
owing  to  want  of  opportunity  and  means.  Nor  can 
we  regret  the  circumstance ;  as  the  present  tower, 
with  its  extraordinary  and  singular  beauty,  has  a 
much  finer  effect  by  standing  alone. 

The  church  is  500  feet  long,  230  wide,  and  360 
high.  It  has,  from  time  to  time,  suffered  consider- 
able injury  from  fire  and  revolutionary  violence. 
The  most  serious  mischief  occurred  in  1797,  when 
several  gold  and  silver  vessels,  and  other  highly- 
prized  treasures  belonging  to  the  cathedral,  were 
carried  off  or  destroyed.  In  1810  important  repairs 
and  improvements  took  place,  and,  in  1816,  some 
of  the  most  valuable  paintings  of  the  Flemish  school, 
which  had  been  removed  to  France,  were  replaced. 

On  entering  by  the  west  door,  the  vast  expanse 
is  strikingly  grand.  On  the  right  (the  south)  side,  is 
a  fine  monument  of  Ambrose  Capello,  a  bishop  of 
Antwerp.  Fiirther  on  stands  the  richly-can-ed  pulpit, 
the  work  of  Verbruggen,  whose  wonderful  skill  in  this 
particular  line  of  art  has^fen  showii  in  other  churches 
in  Antwerp.  In  advai^ug  towards  the  choir,  are 
seen  several  chapels,  altars,  and  confessionals,  adorned 
with  elaborate  sculpture ;  many  of  the  faces  of 
angels,  carved  in  oak,  being  of  gi-eat  beauty.  In  the 
centre  of  the  cathedral  is  the  lofty  dome,  from  the 
sides  of  which  light  is  admitted,  displaying  a  richly  - 
coloured  but  confused  picture  of  the  Virgin,  sur- 
mounted by  a  choir  of  Angels.  Nearer  to  the  choir 
and  on  the  wall  facing  the  west,  are  the  two  mag- 
nificent pictures,  by  Peter  Paul  Rubens.  The  most 
celebrated  of  these  productions,  the  Descent  from  the 
Cross,  is  generally  considered  his  chief  work ;  it  is 
indeed  a  masterly  painting,  and  seems  to  possess  all 
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its  original  ireshness  of  colouring  :  the  two  wings 
(voleis),  which  ai-e  pictures  attached  to  it  by  hinges, 
and  are  much  narrower,  though  of  the  same  height, 
are  by  the  same  great  artist,  and  represent  The  Fu- 
rification,  and  The  Visitation.  The  companion  to  IJie 
Descent,  which  is  on  the  left  as  you  approach  the 
choir  is  The  Elevation  of  the  Cross,  the  wings  ot 
which  picture  relate  to  the  same  awful  subject. 

Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  as  tully  as 
rai^ht  be  wished  into  the  beauties  of  this  cathedral, 
and  we  must  be  content  with  merely  mentioning,  in 
addition,  a  few  which  are  well  worthy  of  notice. 
Amoncr  the  paintings  are  an  altar-piece  by  Rubens, 
called^r/te  Ascension  of  the  Virgin;  Our  Lord  in  the 
midst  of  the  Doctors  in  the  Temple,  by  Frank  ;  The 
Disciples  at  Emmaus,  by  Herreyns  ;  The  Marriage  at 
Cana  by  De  Vos.  On  the  south-east  side  are  mo- 
numental slabs  to  Christopher  Plantin,  a  famous 
printer,  and  to  his  son-in-law  and  successor.  Mo- 
retus,  both  ornamented  with  pictures  5  and  in  the 
various  chapels  are  other  curious  monuments. 

Antwerp  abounds  in  the  works  of  Rubens,  who, 
though  a  native  of  Cologne,  lived  and  died  in  this 
city  He  and  his  family  are  buried  in  the  church  of 
St.  James.  In  the  chapel  containing  his  ashes,  is  a 
noble  picture,  representing  himself  as  St.  George 
and  all  the  members  of  his  family  under  a  sacred 
allet^ory.  One  of  his  noblest  efforts,  however,  appears 
in  Sie  collection  at  the  Museum  ;  it  is  that  of  Our 
Saviour  crucified  between  the  two  Thieves. 

Antwerp  still  bears  marks  of  the  injuries  it  re- 
ceived during  the  revolution  of  1830,  as  well  as 
more  recently  on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  by  the 
French.  The  citadel,  rendered  so  famous  by  the 
latter  event,  was  constructed  by  Paciotti  under  the 
Duke  of  Alva  in  1568,  and  has  always  been  con- 
sidered an  excellent  specimen  of  the  old  style  of 
fortification.  In  consequence  of  the  late  siege,  it 
has  sustained  dreadful  damage,  and  the  interior 
presents  a  scene  of  ruin  and  desolation.  English 
parties  are  admitted  to  view  it  by  an  order  from  the 
governor,  which  is  granted  after  their  applying  to  the 
British  Consul  at  Antwerp. 


About  eighty  years  ago  a  motion  was  made  in  ParUament 
for  raising  and  embodying  the  Militia,  and,  for  the  purpose 
of  saving  time,  to  exercise  them  on  Sundays.  When  the 
motion  was  likely  to  pass,  an  old  gentleman  stood  up  and 
said,  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  objection  to  this,— I  believe 
in  an  old  book  called  the  Bible."  The  members  looked  at 
one  another,  and  the  motion  was  dropped. West  ey. 

A  HOVE  all  subjects  study  thine  own  self.  For  no  knowledge 
that  terminates  in  curiosity  or  speculation,  is  comparable 
to  that  which  is  of  use ,  and  of  all  useful  knowledge,  that 
is  most  so,  which  consists  in  the  due  care,  and  just  notions 
of  ourselves.  This  study  is  a  debt  which  every  one  owes 
himself.  Let  us  not  then  be  so  lavish,  so  unjust,  as  not  to 
pay  this  debt,  by  spending  some  part  at  least,  if  we  cannot 
all,  or  most  of  our  time  and  care,  upon  that  which  has  the 
most  indefeasible  claim  to  it.  Govern  your  passions, 
manage  your  actions  with  prudence,  and  where  false  steps 
have  been  made,  correct  them  for  the  future.  Let  nothing 
be  allowed  to  grow  headstrong  and  disorderly ;  but  bring 
all  under  discipline.  Set  all  your  faults  before  your  eyes, 
and  pass  sentence  upon  yourself,  with  the  same  severity 
as  you  would  do  upon  another,  for  whom  no  partiality  hath 
biassed  your  judgment. St.  Bernard. 

When-  feelings  of  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  the  universe, 
and  the  harmony  perceptible  in  all  its  parts,  fill  the  mind, 
at  such  a  moment,  let  us  remember  that  He  who  made  all 
these  glorious  objects  and  still  keeps  them  in  their  courses, 
nevertheless  came  down  from  heaven,  took  upon  Him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  ended  a  Ufe  of  sorrow  by  a  death  of 
pain,  that  he  might  reconcile  a  fallen  world  to  an  offended 
God, — Hall's  Astronomy. 


THE  BISON,  OR  BONASSUS 
OF  North  America. 
At  the  period  when  the  Europeans  began  to  make 
settlements    in    North    America,    this    animal    was 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  but  even 
then  it  appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  eastward  of 
the   Apalachian  Mountains.     Theodat,  whose  history 
of  Canada  was  published  in  163G,  merely  says  that 
he  was  informed  that  bulls  existed  in  the  remote 
western    countries.     Warden    mentions,    that  at  no 
very    distant    date,    herds    of    them    existed    in  the 
western  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that  as  late  as  the 
year  1766  they  were  pretty  numerous  in  Kentucky  j 
but   they  have   gradually    retired  before    the   white 
population,  and  are  now,  he  says,  rarely  seen  to  the 
south  of  the  Ohio,  or  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mississipi. 
They  still  exist,  however,  in  vast  numbers,  and  roam 
in  countless  herds,  over  the  prairies  that  are  watered 
by  the   Arkansas,   La   Platte,  Missouri,   and  upper 
branches   of    the    Saskatchewan    and    Peace   rivers. 
Great  Slave  Lake,   in  latitude  60°,  was  at  one  time 
the  northern  boundary  of  their  range;  but  of  late 
years,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  natives,  they 
have  taken  possession  of  the  flat  limestone  districts 
of  Slave  Point,  on  the  north  side  of  that  lake,  and 
have  wandered  to  the  vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake, 
in  latitude  63°  or  64°.     As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
ascertain,    the  limestone  and    sandstone  formations 
lying  between  the  Great  Rocky  Mountain  ridge  and 
the  lower  eastern  chain  of  primitive  rocks,   are  the 
only  districts  in  the  fur- countries  that  are  frequented 
by  the  Bison. 

In  these  comparatively  level  tracts,  there  is  much 
prairie  land,  on  which  they  find  good  grass  in 
summer;  and  also,  many  marshes  overgrown  with 
bulrushes  and  carices,  which  supply  them  with  winter 
food.  Salt  springs  and  lakes  also  abound  on  the 
confines  of  the  limestone,  and  there  are  several  well- 
known  salt-licks,  where  Bisons  are  sure  to  be  found 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  They  do  not  frequent 
any  of  the  districts  formed  of  primitive  rocks. 
Their  migrations  to  the  westward  were  formerly 
limited  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  range,  and  they  are 
still  imknown  in  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  to  the  north  of  the  Columbia  River; 
but  of  late  years  they  have  found  out  a  passage  across 
the  mountains  near  the  sources  of  the  Saskatchewan, 
and  their  numbers  to  the  westward  are  said  to  be 
annually  increasing.  In  1806,  when  Lewis  and  Clark 
crossed  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  the  Missouri, 
Bison  skins  were  an  important  article  of  traffic 
between  the  inhabitants  on  the  east  side,  and  the 
natives  to  the  westward.  Further  to  the  southward, 
in  New  Mexico  and  California,  the  Bisons  appear  to 
be  numerous  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  Mountain 
chain. 

The  Bison  does  not  appear  to  have  excited  much 
attention  in  Europe  until  lately,  when  several  spe- 
cimens were  exhibited  in  England,  under  the  attractive 
title  of  Bonassus,  which,  though  described  by  the 
ancients,  was  asserted  to  have  been  lost  to  the  mo- 
derns, until  recognised  in  the  American  animal. 
The  American  Bison  has  in  fact  much  resemblance  to 
the  Aurochs  of  the  Germans,  identified  by  Cuvier 
with  the  Bonasus  of  Aristotle,  the  Bison  of  Pausanias 
and  Pliny,  and  the  Urus  of  Caisar,  and  which,  down 
to  the  reign  of  Charlem^ne,  was  not  rare  in  Germany, 
but  is  now  nearly  confined  to  the  hilly  country  lying 
between  the  Caspian  and  Black  Sea. 

The  Bisons  wander  constantly  from  place  to  place, 

either  from  being  disturbed  by  hunters,  or  in  quest  of 

food.     They  are  much  attracted  by  the  soft  tender 

,  grass  which  springs  up  after  a  fire  has  spread  over 
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the  prairie.  In  winter,  they  scrape  away  the  snow 
■with  their  feet,  to  reach  the  grass.  The  bulls  and 
cows  live  in  separate  herds  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year;  but  at  all  seasons,  one  or  two  bulls  generally 
accompany  a  large  herd  of  cows.  The  Bison  is  in 
general  a  shy  animal,  and  takes  to  flight  instantly  on 
winding  an  enemy,  which  the  acuteness  of  its  sense 
of  smell  enables  it  to  do  from  a  great  distance. 
They  are  less  wary  when  they  are  assembled  together 
in  numbers,  and  will  then  often  blindly  follow  their 
leaders,  regardless  of,  or  trampling  down  the  hunters 
posted  in  their  way.  It  is  dangerous  for  the  hunter 
to  show  himself  after  having  wounded  one,  for  it  will 
pursue  him,  and  although  its  gait  may  be  heavy  and 
awkward,  it  will  have  no  difficulty  in  overtaking  the 
fleetest  runner. 

Many  instances  might  be  mentioned  of  the  tena- 
ciousness  with  which  this  animal  pursues  his  revenge ; 
and  I  have  been  told  of  a  hunter  having  been  detained 
for  many  hours  in  a  tree  by  an  old  bull,  which  had 
taken  his  post  below  to  watch  him.  When  it  contends 
with  a  dog,  it  strikes  violently  with  its  fore-feet,  and 
in  that  way  proves  more  than  a  match  for  an  English 
bull-dog.  The  favourite  Indian  method  of  killing  the 
Bison,  is  by  riding  up  to  the  fattest  of  the  herd  on 
horseback,  and  shooting  it  with  an  arrow.     When  a 


large  party  of  hunters  are  engaged  in  this  way 
the  spectacle  is  very  imposing,  and  the  young  men 
have  many  opportunities  of  displaying  their  skill 
and  agility.  The  horses  appear  to  enjoy  the  sport 
as  much  as  their  riders,  and  are  very  active  in 
eluding  the  shock  of  the  animal,  should  it  turn  on 
its  pursuer.  The  most  generally  practised  plan, 
however,  of  shooting  the  Bison,  is  by  crawling  to- 
wards them  from  to  leeward;  and  in  favourable 
places,  great  numbers  are  taken  in  pounds.  When 
the  Bison  runs,  it  leans  very  much  to  first  one  side 
for  a  short  space  of  time  and  then  to  the  other,  and 
so  on  alternately. 

The  flesh  of  a  Bison,  in  good  conditicm,  is  very  juicy 
and  well  flavoured,  much  resembling  that  of  well-fed 
beef.  The  tongue  is  considered  a  delicacy,  and  may 
be  cui*ed  so  as  to  surpass  in  flavour  the  tongue  of  an 
English  cow.  The  hump  of  flesh  covering  the  long 
spinous  processes  of  the  first  dorsal  vertebrae  is  much 
esteemed.  It  is  named  60s  by  the  Canadian  voyagers, 
and  wig  by  the  Orkney  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company.  The  wig  has  a  fine  grain, 
and  when  salted  and  cut  travel  sely,  it  is  almost  as 
rich  and  tender  as  the  tongue.  The  fine  wool  which 
clothes  the  Bison  renders  its  skin,  when  properly 
dressed,  an  excellent  blanlcet;   and  they  are  valued  so 
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highly,  that  a  good  one  sells  for  three  or  four  pounds 
in  Canada,  where  they  are  used  as  wrappers  by  those 
who  travel  over  the  snow.  Tlie  wool  has  been  manu- 
factured in  England  into  a  remarkably  fine  and 
beautiful  cloth,  and  in  the  colony  of  Osnaboyna  on 
the  Red  River,  a  warm  and  durable  coarse  cloth  is 
made  of  it.  Much  of  the  pemmican  used  by  the 
voyagers  attached  to  the  fur-companies,  is  made  of 
Bison-meat,  procured  at  their  posts  on  the  Red  River 
and  Saskatchewan.  One  Bison  cow  in  good  condition 
furnishes  good  meat  and  fat  enough  to  make  a  bag 
of  pemmican  weighing  901  lbs.  The  Bisons  which 
frequent  the  woody  parts  of  the  country  form  smaller 
herds  than  those  which  roam  over  the  plains,  but 

are  said  to  be  individually  of  a  greater  size. Dr. 

Richardson's  Arctic  Zoology. 

The  herds  of  Bisons  wander  over  the  country  in 
search  of  food,  usually  led  by  a  bull  most  remarkable 
for  strength  and  fierceness.  While  feeding,  they  are 
often  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  but 
when  they  move  in  mass,  they  form  a  dense  and 
almost  impenetrable  column,  which,  once  in  motion, 
is  scarcely  to  be  impeded.  Th'eir  line  of  march  is 
seldom  interrupted  even  by  considerable  rivers,  across 
which  they  swim  without  fear  or  hesitation,  nearly  in 
the  order  that  they  traverse  the  plains.  When  flying 
before  their  pursuers,  it  would  be  in  vain  for  the 
foremost  to  halt,  or  attempt  to  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  main  body,  as  the  throng  in  the  rear  still 
rushing  onward,  the  leaders  must  advance,  although 
destniction  awaits  the  movement.  The  Indians  take 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  destroy  great 
quantities  of  this  favourite  game,  and,  certainly,  no 
mode  could  be  resorted  to  more  effectually  destructive, 
nor  could  a  more  terrible  devastation  be  produced, 
than  that  of  forcing  a  numerous  herd  of  these  large 
animals,  to  leap  together  from  the  brink  of  a  dread- 
ful precipice,  upon  a  rocky  and  broken  surface,  a 
hundred  feet  below. 

When  the  Indians  determine  to  destroy  Bisons 
in  this  way,  one  of  their  sv/iftest-footed  and  most 
active  young  men  is  selected,  who  is  disguised 
in  a  Bison-skin,  having  the  head,  ears,  and  horns 
adjusted  on  his  own  head,  so  as  to  make  the  de-* 
ception  very  complete,  and  thus  accoutred,  he  stations 
himself  between  the  Bison-herd  and  some  of  the 
precipices,  which  often  extend  for  several  miles 
along  the  rivers.  The  Indians  sxirround  the  herd  as 
nearly  as  possible,  when,  at  a  given  signal,  they  show 


themselves,  and  rush  forward  with  loud  yells.  The 
animals  being  alarmed,  and  seeing  no  way  open  but 
in  the  direction  of  the  disguised  Indian,  run  towards 
him,  and  he,  taking  to  flight,  dashes  on  to  the  preci- 
pice, where  he  suddenly  secures  himself  in  some 
previously  ascertained  crevice.  The  foremost  of  the 
herd  arrives  at  the  brink  j  there  is  no  possibility  of 
retreat,  no  chance  of  escape;  the  foremost  may,  for 
an  instant  shrink  with  terror,  but  the  crowd  behind 
who  are  terrified  by  the  approaching  hunters,  rush 
forward  with  increasing  impetuosity,  and  the  aggre- 
gated force  hurls  them  successively  into  the  gulf, 
where  certain  death  awaits  them. 

These  animals  have  been  seen  in  herds  of  three, 
four  and  fiv^e  thousand,  blackening  the  plain  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  view.  At  night,  it  is  impossible  for 
persons  to  sleep  near  them  who  are  unaccustomed  to 
their  noise,  which,  from  the  incessant  lowing  and 
roaring  of  the  bulls,  is  said  to  resemble  distant 
thunder.  Although  frequent  battles  take  place  be- 
tween the  buiy,  as  among  domestic  cattle,  the  habits 
of  the  Bison  are  peaceful  and  inoffensive,  seldom  or 
never  offering  to  attack  man  or  other  animals,  unless 
outraged  in  the  first  instance." Dr.  Godman 


The  construction  of  this  world  appears  more  wonderful, 
the  more  it  is  contemplated ;  and  the  same  transcendent 
and  divine  power  which  framed  it,  continues  to  preserve  it 
as  it  is;  so  firm,  so  unbroken,  so  undecaying,  and  so 
beautiful  as  we  every  where  discern  it  to  be.  The  creating 
power  continues  to  act  as  the  consen-inf^  power ;  a  super- 
intending Providence  preserves  what  it  has  made,  his 
power  operates  continually,  and  is  essential  to  the  sub- 
sistence of  created  things.  Creation  was  a  miracle.  Its 
subsistence  is  not  less  so.  " Manellous  are  thy  works  O 
Lord  God  Almighty,"  when  we  consider  thy  heavens 
even  the  works  of  thy  fingers,  the  moon  and  the  stars 
which  Thou  hast  ordained  ! Sharox  Turner. 


Every  good  thing  that  could  pamper  the  appetite  as  far  as 
their  means  went,  was  likewise  put  in  requisition,  as  with  us 
in  England,  at  this  season.  Though  they  thought  of  them- 
selves, however,  many  of  the  peasants  did  not  foi-get  the 
inferior  order  of  the  creation.  Indeed,  it  was  an  almost 
universal  custom  among  them,  to  expose  a  sheaf  of  un- 
thrashed  corn  on  a  pole  in  the  vicinity  of  their  dwellings, 
for  the  poor  sparrows  and  other  bii'ds,  which  at  this 
inclement  period  of  the  year  must  be  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
They  alleged  as  their  reason  for  performing  this  act  of 
beneficence,  that  all  creatures  should  be  made  to  rejoice  on 

the  anniversary  of  Christ's  coming  among  us  mortals. 

Lloyd's  Field  Sports  of  the  North. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  ENDOWMENTS. 

The  tendency  of  endowments  has  often  been  dis- 
cussed. Some  are  inclined  to  think  they  are  not 
beneficial  to  the  cause  of  Religion,  and  it  has  been 
argued,  that  a  minister  of  the  Word  may  be  safely 
left  to  the  generosity  of  his  flock  5  that  a  congregation 
will  never  suffer  an  active  and  pious  clergyman  to  be 
insufficiently  provided  for. 

The  name  of  Oberhn  is  now  proverbial,  and 
synonymous  with  that  of  an  eminent  and  laborious 
pastor.  At  the  Revolution,  Oberlin,  like  the  rest  of 
the  established  clergy  of  France,  was  deprived  of 
his  scanty  income.  This  was  in  1/89.  At  first,  his 
parishioners  came  forward  with  generous  alacrity,  and 
declared  that  their  excellent  minister  should  be  none 
the  worse;  that  they  would  raise  1400  francs  (or 
about  56/.)  a  year  for  him  at  least.  The  first  year, 
they  subscribed  a  purse  of  1133  francs;  the  second 
year,  their  hberality  fell  down  to  400  francs,  or  16/. 
The  pastor  saw  how  things  were  going  on,  and 
requested  that  there  might  be  no  annual  collec- 
tions for  him;  he  was  unwilling  to  appear  to  be 
drawing  from  the  poor  or  the  reluctant;  he  would 
leave  it  entirely  to  their  free-will  and  unsolicited 
offerings  ;  they  knew  the  way  to  his  house,  he  said, 
and  might  bring  to  him  what  and  when  they  pleased. 

In  1794,  few  as  were  Oberlin's  wants,  his  own 
resources  and  his  parishioners'  bounty  had  so  far 
failed  him,  that  he  was  obliged  to  undertake  the 
charge  of  ten  or  twelve  pupils  for  his  subsistence ! 
Gi  ley's  Meynoir  of  Felix  Neff. 


Our  passage  through  life  is  like  that  of  the  children  of 
Israel  through  the  Red  Sea.  Doubt  and  darkness  are 
before  us,  unless  God  enlighten  our  path:  the  enemy 
presseth  upon  us  behind,  unless  God  check  his  pursuit:  the 
waters  stand  in  heaps  on  each  hand  of  us;  if  they  open  a 
path  to  us,  it  is  tlirough  the  word  of  His  power,  which 
were  he  to  recall,  the  water-flood  stands  ready  to  overflow 
us,  the  deep  to  swallow  us  up,  the  pit  to  shut  her  mouth 
jipon  us.  Amidst  perils,  which  thus  encompass  us  round 
on  every  side,  what  continual  need  have  we  to  look  up  to 
the  Almighty  for  aid  and  support. Towns  on. 

The  moon,  a  softer  but  not  less  beautiful  object  than  the 
sun,  returns  and  communicates  to  mankind  the  light  of  the 
sun,  in  a  gentle  and  delightful  manner,  exactly  suited  to 
the  strength  of  the  human  eye ;  an  illustrious  and  most 
beautiful  emblem,  in  this  and  several  other  respects,  of  the 
divine  Redeemer  of  mankind ;  who,  softening  the  splendour 
of  the  Godhead,  brings  it  to  the  eye  of  the  understanding, 
in  a  manner  fitted  to  the  strength  of  the  mind,  so  that, 
without  being  overwhelmed  or  distressed,  it  can  thus 
behold  "  the  hght  of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  God  in 
the  face  of  Jesus  Christ." Dwight. 


If  we  would  have  our  hearts  brought  off  to  God,  and  the 
serious  pursuit  of  eternal  things,  let  us  daily  study  the 
vanity  of  this  world.  Study  it,  did  I  say  ?  There  seems 
little  need  of  study  or  deep  search  into  this  matter.  Tliis 
is  a  thing  that  thrusts  itself  upon  our  thoughts,  so  that  we 

must  think  of  it,  unless  we  thrust  it  from  us. Bishop 

Bull. 


The  power,  indeed,  of  every  individual  is  small,  and  the 
consequence  of  his  endeavours  imperceptible,  in  a  general 
prospect  of  the  world.  Providence  has  given  no  man 
ability  to  do  much,  that  something  might  be  left  for  every 
man  to  do,  The  business  of  life  is  carried  on  by  a  general 
CO  operation ;  in  which  the  part  of  any  single  man  can  be 
no  more  distinguished,  than  the  effect  of  a  particular  drop 
when  the  meadows  are  floated  by  a  summer-shower :  yet 
every  drop  increases  the  inundation,  and  every  hand  adds 
to  the  happiness  or  miseiy  of  mankind. Dr.  Johnson. 

The  sorrows  of  the  wicked  are  as  a  poison  to  destroy; 
those  of  the  saints  are  as  a  medicine  tempered  by  God's 

own    hand  for    the    restoration    of  health. Jones    of 

Hayland. 


BY   the   waters    of   BABYLON. 

WRITTEN    BY    THOMAS    CAREW,    WHO    DIED    ABOUT    1G39. 


Sitting  by  the  streams  that  glide, 
Downe  by  Babefs  towring  wall, 

With  our  tears  wee  filde  the  tyde, 
Whilst  our  myndful  thoughts  recall 
Thee,  O  Sion,  and  thy  fall. 

Our  neglected  harps  unstrunge, 
Not  acquainted  with  the  hand 

Of  the  skillfull  tuner,  hunge 
On  the  willow  trees  that  stand 
Planted  in  the  neigbour  land. 

Yett  the  spightfuU  foe  commands 
Songs  of  mirthe,  and  bids  us  laye 

To  dumbe  harps  our  captive  hands, 
And  to  scoffe  our  sorrowes,  say, 
Sing  us  som  sweet  Hebrewe  lay. 

But  say  wee,  our  holye  strayn 
Is  to  pure  for  heathen  land, 

Nor  may  wee  God's  himmes  prophanc 
Or  move  eyther  voyce  or  hand 
To  delight  a  savage  band. 

Holye  Salem,  yf  thy  love 

Fall  from  my  forgetfuU  harte, 

May  the  skill  by  which  I  move 

Strings  of  musicke,  tun'd  with  art. 
From  my  wither'd  hand  departe. 

May  my  speechless  tongue  give  sound 
To  noe  accents,  but  remayne 

To  my  prison  roofe  fast  boimd 
Iff  my  sad  soul  entertayne 
Mirth,  till  thou  rejoyce  agayne. 

In  that  day  remember,  Lord, 

Edom's  breed,  that  in  our  groanes 

They  triumph  ;  with  fier  and  sword 
Burn  (heir  cittie,  herse  their  bones 
And  make  all  one  heape  of  stones. 

Cmell  Babell,  thou  shalt  feele 
The  revenger  of  our  groanes. 

When  the  happie  victors  Steele, 
As  thine  ours  shall  hew  thy  bones. 
And  make  the  one  heap  of  stones. 

Men  shall  bless  the  hand  that  teares 
From  the  mother  s  soft  embraces 

Sucking  infants,  and  besmeares 
With  their  braynes,  the  rugged  faces 
Of  the  rockes,  and  stony  places. 


3VrO?LH3'! 


The  sweet  charities  of  life,  sympathy,  affection,  and 
benevolence,  are  the  blessings  blended  with  sorrow,  sickness, 
and  infirmity ;  and  from  the  restraints  of  temper,  and 
mutual  forbearance,  we  practise  to  each  other,  arise  the 
kindness  and  good-will  which  are  the  charms  of  social  life. 
Mrs.  King. 


I  have  a  rich  neighbour  that  is  always  so  busy  that  he  has 
no  leisure  to  laugh ;  the  whole  business  of  his  life  is  to  get 
money,  and  more  money,  that  he  may  still  get  more  and 
more  money :  he  is  still  drudging  on,  and  says,  that 
Solomon  says  "  The  diligent  hand  maketh  rich :'"  and  it  is 
true  indeed ;  but  he  considers  not  that  it  is  not  in  the 
power  of  riches  to  make  a  man  happy  :  for  it  was  wisely 
said  by  a  man  of  great  observation,  "  That  there  be  as 
many  miseries  beyond  riches  as  on  this  side  them :"  and 
yet  God  deliver  us  from  pinching  poverty  :  and  grant,  that 
having  a  competency,  we  may  be  content  and  thankful. 
Let  us  not  repine,  or  so  much  as  think  the  gifts  of  God 
unequally  dealt,  if  we  see  another  abound  with  riches ; 
when,  as  God  knows,  the  cares  that  are  the  keys  that  keep 
those  riches,  hang  often  so  heavily  at  the  rich  mans  gudle 
that  they  clog  him  with  weary  days  and  restless  nights, 
even  when  others  sleep  quietly.  We  see  but  the  outside 
of  the  rich  man's  happiness  :  few  consider  him  to  be  like 
the  silk-worm,  that,  when  she  seems  to  play,  is  at  the  \ery 
same  time,  spinning  her  own  bowels,  and  consuming 
herself.  And  this  many  rich  men  do :  loading  them- 
selves with  corroding  cares  to  keep  what  they  have  already 
o-ot.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  thankful  for  healthened  com- 
petence, and  above  all,  for  a  quiet  conscience. Izaak 

Walton. 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No,  IV.    The  Great  Current  of  the  Atlantic, 

CALLED    the    GuLF    StREAM. 

Persons  are  often  prevented  from  inquiring  into  a 
subject,  under  the  impression  that  it  is  too  difficult 
for  them  to  comprehend ;  when  a  very  little  attention 
would  render  it  very  easy. 

Every  body,  who  has  observed  the  stream  rushing 
through  a  mill-dam  into  a  wide  basin  of  water,  must 
have  noticed,  that  a  great  part  of  the  water  is  in  a 
state  of  constant  circulation.  If  a  chip  of  wood  is 
thrown  into  the  current,  it  is  carried  away  at  first 
very  rapidly,  but  afterwards  gets  to  the  edge  of  the 
stream,  takes  a  circuit,  and  is  possibly  brought  back 
nearly  to  the  place  where  it  was  first  thrown  in. 
This  revolving  motion  of  the  water  is  thus  occasioned  : 
the  water  next  to  that  in  the  stream  is  dragged  along 
with  it;  the  removal  of  this  causes  a  hollow,  into 
which  the  water  next  to  it  runs ;  and  this  kind  of  mo- 
tion is  thus  propagated  throughout  all  the  mill-pool. 
Now  this  represents,  on  a  small  scale,  a  great 
natural  phsenomenon,  called  the  Gulf  Stream,  because 
it  was  first  observed  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida,  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  That  particular  current,  however, 
is  only  part  of  an  extensive  circulation  of  all  the 
waters  in  the  great  western  basin. 

To  understand  this,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the 
waters  of  the  open  ocean,  between  the  tropics,  have 
a  constant  motion  from  east  to  west.  This  is  seen 
very  evidently  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the 
waters  of  the  great  Indian  Ocean  unite  with  the 
Atlantic.  There  is  a  constant  current  setting  from 
east  to  west,  so  that  ships  require  a  strong  westerly 
wind  to  stem  it:  and  many  fatal  accidents  have 
happened  by  ships  being  driven  upon  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  when  they  thought  themselves 
many  leagues  to  the  east  of  it,  from  not  allowing  for 
the  westerly  current.  The  motion  of  the  waters  in 
the  free  ocean,  would  be  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours,  or  about  a  quarter  as  fast  as,  upon 
an  average,  the  principal  rivers  of  Eui'ope  run. 

Now,  upon  casting  an  eye  upon  the  map  of  the 
Atlantic,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  great  stream  of 
water,  coming  from  the  ocean  round  the  south  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  will  run  in  about  a  north- 
westerly direction,  until  it  comes  upon  the  great  dam 
formed  by  the  coast  of  South  America.  The  waters 
of  the  Atlantic,  between  the  tropics,  are  themselves 
impelled  by  the  same  causes  which  create  this 
current,  and  in  the  same  direction,  so  that  a  vast 
body  of  water,  arising  from  the  united  action  of 
those  currents,  is  heaped  up  against  the  shores  of 
South  America.  The  strength  of  this  current  falls 
upon  that  part  of  the  coast  which  is  to  the  north  of 
the  river  Parabiba ;  and  by  the  direction  of  the  coast 
is  sent  on,  in  nearly  a  north-westerly  direction,  past 
the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  Amazon  and  Oronoco, 
where  the  waters  of  the  current  enter  the  Caribbean 
Sea.  The  island  of  Trinidad  is  placed  here  just  in 
the  heart  of  the  stream;  and  the  waters  pour 
between  that  island  and  the  main  land  with  great 
rapidit}^  and  then  form  a  westerly  current  along  the 
whole  northern  coast  of  South  America.  The  effect 
of  this  current  is  seen  in  the  distribution  of  land 
and  water  in  that  part  of  the  globe.  The  islands  of 
the  West  Indies  seem  to  be  those  parts  of  a  formerly 
connected  continent,  which  have  had  strength  enough 
to  resist  the  continual  force  of  the  waves.  And 
the  isthmus  of  Darien  is,  as  it  were,  the  back-bone  of 
a  skeleton,  of  which  the  flesh  and  cartilages  have 
been  eaten  awa^\ 


Along  this  isthmus  the  current  of  the  western 
ocean  is  forced  in  a  northerly  direction ;  it  meets  with 
the  turbid  waves  of  the  Mississipi,  and  proceeds  to 
the  southern  extremity  of  Florida,  so  that  its  course 
is  now  turned  nearly  due  east.  Here  it  passes  with 
great  rapidity  into  the  strait  of  Bahama,  at  the 
rate  of  eighty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  or  double  the 
average  rapidity  of  European  rivers,  and  sometimes 
even  with  a  velocity  of  Jive  miles  an  hour,  having  now 
taken  a  nearly  north-easterly  direction. 

We  began  by  comparing  the  Gulf  Stream  to  a 
mill-pool.  To  complete  the  resemblance  at  this 
point,  we  must  suppose  the  stream  which  issues  from 
the  mill  to  be  filled  with  hot  water.  For  the  great 
tropical  current  has  been  detained  for  a  long  time  in 
the  great  hot  gulf  formed  by  the  coast  of  Caraccas, 
the  Mexican  and  Floridan  coasts,  and  at  length 
issues  forth  into  the  North  Atlantic,  at  a  temperature 
so  greatly  above  the  average  heat  of  the  ocean,  that 
vessels  navigating  those  seas,  can  tell  within  a  few 
minutes  the  time  of  their  entering  the  Gulf  Stream 
by  the  sudden  increase  in  the  warmth  of  the  water. 
This  difference  often  amounts  to  nine,  twelve,  and 
fifteen  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and 
sometimes  to  much  more.  Thus,  on  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  the  temperature  of  the  cold  water  on 
the  bank  has  been  observed  to  be  50°,  while  that  of 
the  stream  was  72°. 

The  breadth  of  the  stream  gradually  increases 
after  it  leaves  the  straits  of  Bahama.  Between 
Cape  Biscaino  and  the  bank  of  Bahama,  the  breadth 
is  fifteen  leagues.  In  latitude  28°  30'  N.  the  breadth 
is  seventeen  leagues.  In  latitude  41°  25'  N.,  longitude 
67°  W.,  it  is  eighty  leagues  wide;  and  having  now 
met  with  a  great  arctic  current,  it  is  turned  towards 
the  East,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  which  Volney  well  denominates  the 
bar  at  the  mouth  of  this  enormous  marine  river. 
The  union  of  the  hot  current  of  water  with  the  cold 
of  the  ocean  and  of  the  atmosphere  is  marked,  at 
the  bank  of  Newfoundland,  by  two  phaenomena. 
The  current  has  expanded  in  width,  and  diminished 
in  velocity.  Hence,  as  in  great  floods,  and  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  the  matter  which  had  been  sus- 
tained in  the  water  during  its  rapid  motion  is  now 
deposited,  and  in  the  course  of  years  has  formed  the 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland.  Meanwhile,  the  water 
being  relatively  hot,  the  atmosphere  which  it  brings 
with  it  contains  copious  vapours,  which  are  pre- 
cipitated, as  soon  as  they  meet  with  a  colder  current 
of  air  or  water,  and  form  those  extraordinary  banks 
of  foe/,  which  are,  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland,  what  the  bank  itself  is  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ocean,  a  continual  accumulation  of  matter 
brought  from  a  distant  region,  to  be  there  deposited. 
The  great  current  still  continues  onward  to  the 
East,  and  South-east  to  the  Azores.  At  the  west- 
ernmost of  that  group  of  islands  it  is  a  hundred  and 
sixty  leagues  wide;  and  in  latitude  33°,  its  southern 
edge  is  so  near  the  northerly  edge  of  the  equinoctial 
current,  running  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  a 
vessel  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  in  a  day's  sail. 
From  the  Azores,  the  current  tends  rather  in  a  south- 
easterly direction,  towards  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Madeiras,  and  the  Canaries.  It  contiimes  to  set 
towards  the  African  coast,  between  Capes  Cant  in 
and  Bodajor.  In  latitude  25°  26'  the  current  sets 
South;  is  afterwards  turned  to  the  South-west  by  the 
trending  of  the  coast  by  Cape  Bla»c,  and  soon  after 
is  again  mixed  with  the  equinoctial  current;  and 
proceeds  to  run  again  the  same  course. 

Thus,  between  the  parallels  of   11°  and  44°  N. 
latitude,  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  move  in  a  per- 
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petual  round,  as  regularly  as  a  mill -sluice:  the  waste 
being  supplied  by  a  constant  influx  of  water  from 
the  Indian  seas  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  If 
a  bottle  were  thrown  into  the  sea  it  would  return  to 
the  same  point,  unless  retarded  by  accidental  causes, 
in  little  less  than  three  years,  having  completed  a 
circuit  of  3800  leagues,  at  the  rate  of  rather  more 
than  ten  miles  a  day.  Such  a  bottle,  for  instance, 
if  sent  adrift  at  the  Canary  Isles,  would  be  floated  to 
the  coast  of  the  Caraccas  in  thirteen  months.  Ten 
months  more  would  take  it  round  the  Gxilf  of 
iVIexico,  and  opposite  the  port  of  Havannah :  and 
about  forty  or  fifty  days  would  then  be  sufficient  to 
take  it  from  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to  the  bank  of 
Newfoundland :  and  perhaps  ten  or  eleven  months 
more  would  bring  it  to  the  coast  of  Africa. 

This  is  more  than  mere  theory.  It  is  not  possible 
to  trace  an  object  during  the  whole  round.  But  in 
the  year  17/0,  a  vessel  loaded  with  corn,  from  the 
little  island  of  Lancerotte  to  Sainte  Croix,  in  Tene- 
riffe,  was  driven  to  sea  with  no  one  on  board.  The 
westerly  current  took  it,  and  it  was  cast  ashore  on 
the  American  coast  of  Guayra,  near  the  Caraccas. 

There  is  still  another  branch  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
very  interesting  to  ourselves,  which  causes  a  north- 
east current  upon  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and 
Norway.  The  effect  of  this  current,  aided  probably 
by  the  prevalent  westerly  winds,  is  found  in  the 
much  more  rapid  passage  of  ships  from  America  to 
England,  than  in  the  opposite  direction.  Besides 
this,  plants  which  are  natives  of  the  West  India 
Islands  and  the  continent  of  America,  have  been 
cast  on  shore  on  the  Hebrides,  and  north-western 
coast  of  Scotland.  The  Tilbury  was  burnt  some 
years  since  near  Jamaica,  and  part  of  the  wreck  was 
carried  by  this  current  to  the  shores  of  Scotland. 

We  are  probably  reaping  one  indirect  advantage 
from  the  Gulf  Stream,  in  the  comparative  mildness 
of  our  climate,  compared  with  other  places,  not  only 
on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude,  but  in  the  same 
position  in  respect  to  the  sea.  A  constant  cur- 
rent of  water  is  setting  upon  us  from  the  West. 
When  that  current  has  adv  anced  as  far  as  the  bank 
of  Newfoundland,  we  have  seen  that  it  has  been 
found  to  be  sometimes  22°  hotter  than  the  surround- 
ing ocean ;  and  ife  can  be  proved,  that  if  this  warm 
water  is  mixed  with  the  colder  water,  the  sensible 
heat  of  the  whole  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
relative  quantity  of  the  warmer  fluid.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  the  highest  degree  probable,  that  we-  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  Gulf  Stream  for  the  fact. 


that  the  main  temperature  of  England  is  sensibly 
higher  than  that  of  places  which  'in  other  respects 
appear  to  be  similarly  situated.  C. 

In  Cicero  and  Plato,  and  such  other  writers,  I  meet  with 
many  things  wittily  said,  and  things  that  have  a  manifest 
tendency  to  move  the  passions ;  but  in  none  of  them  do  I 
find  these  words,  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labour  and  are 
heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest. St,  Augustin. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  NOVEMBER. 
TUESDAY,  5th. 
1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  discovered. 

WEDNESDAY,  6th. 
St.  Leonard  still  retains  a  place  in  our  Calendars,  though  his 
history  is  neither  so  interesting  nor  so  popular  as  that  of  many  others. 
He  was  a  French  nobleman  of  high  rank,  who,  being  converted  to 
Christianity,  left  his  employ  about  the  court,  and  sought  leisure  in 
retirement  and  seclusion  to  meditate  on  its  holy  mysteries.     Clovis 
tried  in  vain  to  lure  him  back  to  court ;  to  this  he  was  inexorable  ; 
but,  at  his  request,  the  king  bestowed  on  him  the  privilege  of  releas- 
ing from  captivity  all  whom  he  should  deem  worthy  such  indulgence ; 
hence  he  is  considered  more  especially  the  patron  of  prisoners. 
1632  Battle  of  Lutzen  gained  by  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany 
over  the  Imperialists,  but  imbittered  by  the  untimely  death 
of  the  gallant  and  virtuous  Gustavus  Adolphus. 
1793  Philippe,  Due  d'Orleans,  agitator  of  the  most  desperate  scenes 

in  the  French  Revolution,  perished  on  the  scaffold. 
1817  The  Princess  Charlotte,   only  child  of  George  IV.  died  at 
Claremont. 

THURSDAY,  7th. 

1665  The  first  Gazette,  or  authorized  account  of  public  proceedings, 

was  published  at  Oxford,  where   the  court  had  retired  on 

account  of  the  plague,  which  raged  in  London. 

1793  Gobel,  Bishop  of  Paris,  abjured  the  Christian  religion,  and 

publicly  denied  the  sacred  vestments  ;  after  which  he  assisted 

at    the   apotheosis  of   the    goddess    of  "reason,    which  was 

celebrated  the  same  day  in  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  by  the 

national  convention.     Gobel  did  not  long  enjoy  his  infamous 

notoriety,    being    one    of  fourteen  victims  sacrificed  to  the 

jealousy  of  the  despot  Robespierre. 

SATURDAY,  9th. 

Lord  Mayor's  Day. — The  day  on  which  the  chief  magistrate  of 

London  takes  possession  of  his  office  has,  from  time  immemorial, 

been  celebrated  by  processions  and  feasting  in  the  city.    During  the 

dominion  of  the  Romans,  London  was  governed  by  a  Prefect ;  under 

the  Saxons,  the  Town  and  Port  of  London  was  subject  to  a  Port- 

reve  ;  and,  in  1067,  William  the  Conqueror,  granted  the  first  charter 

to  the  Portreve  and  Burgesses,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishop.     In 

the  reign  of  King  John  the  title  of  Portreve  was  altered  to  that  of 

Mayor ;  and  the  honourable  distinction  of  Lord  was  bestowed  by 

Richard  II.  on  Sir  William  Walworth,  for  his  eminent  service  in 

quelling    Jack   Straw's    rebellion.      The    title    of   Lord  has   been 

retained  by  his  successors.     The  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  in  matters 

of  mere  form,  takes  precedence  of  all  the  nobility  not  of  the  blood 

royal,  and  is,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  nominally,  a  Privy  Councillor, 

though,  in  modern  times,  never  called  upon  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

SUNDAY,  10th. 

TWF.NTV-TIIIRD    SuKDAY    AFTER    TrINITY. 

LONDON : 

JOHN     WILLI.\M    PARKER,    WEST    STRAND. 
Pl'hi.ishkd  i!f  Wekklt  Ncmbtirs,  price  Okk  PiyHT,  and  IN  Moktblt  Pabti« 

PRICK  SiXPESCE,  AND 

SoM  bv  ill  Booksellers  and  Newsvenders  in  the  Kingdom. 
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THE  MINES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

I.  The  Botallack  Copper  Mine,  Counwalt.. 
The  Copper  Mine  selected  as  an  illustration  of  the 
present  article,  is  situated  near  the  village  of  St. 
Just,  on  the  north-western  coast  of  Cornwall  j  and, 
although  far  from  being  the  richest  or  the  most 
extensive  of  the  Cornish  mines,  its  romantic  and 
exposed  situation  renders  it  interesting  both  to  the 
artist  and  to  the  man  of  science.  Our  view  is  taken 
from  the  sea-side,  looking  upwards  to  the  ridge  of  the 
rock  in  which  the  opening  of  the  mine  is  made. 
Through  the  immense  mass  presented  at  once  to  the 
eye  of  the  spectator,  the  laborious  operations  of  the 
miner  are  to  be  traced,  until  his  course  is  lost  in  the 
deep  and  dark  recesses  of  the  rock,  and  we  can  only 
follow  him  in  imagination  into  the  very  bowels  of  the 
earth.  In  most  mines,  the  shaft,  or  entrance,  com- 
mences directly  from  the  level  of  the  earth,  and, 
thei-efore,  the  whole  of  the  miner's  operations  are 
hidden  from  view,  but  in  this  mine  we  see  at  once, 
that  with  persevering  labour,  he  has  succeeded  in 
cutting  through  a  gigantic  rock ;  galleries  and  tun- 
nels traverse  the  interior  in  every  direction,  penetrat- 
ing, in  several  places,  many  hundred  feet  below  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  while,  beneath  the  roar  of  its  waves, 
the  intrepid  workman  is  slowly  ti-acing  out  the 
course  of  the  veins  of  ore,  whose  precious  contents 
are  to  reward  his  toil. 

The  following  graphic  description  of  the  goTieral 
appearance  of  the  neighbourhood  of  a  Cornish  mine, 
occurs  in  an  admirable  paper  on  mining  in  the  thirty- 
sixth. volume  of  the  Quarterly  Review. 

To  one  unaccustomed  to  a  mining  country,  the  view  from 
Cairn  Marth,  which  is  a  rocky  eminence  of  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  feet,  is  full  of  novelty.  Over  a  surface, 
neither  mountainous  nor  flat,  but  diversified  from  sea  to  sea 
by  a  constant  series  of  low  undulating  liiils  and  vales,  the 
farmer  and  the  miner  seem  to  be  occupying  the  country  in 
something  like  the  confusion  of  warfare.  The  situations 
of  the  Consolidated  Mines,  the  United  Mines,  the  Poldice 
Mine,  &c.,  are  marked  out  by  spots  a  mile  in  length, 
bv  half  a  mile  in  bi-eadth,  covered  with  what  are  termed 
the  deads  of  the  mine — i.  e.,  slaty  poisonous  rubbish, 
thrown  up  in  rugged  heaps,  which,  at  a  distance,  give  the 
])lace  the  appearance  of  an  encampment  of  soldiers"  tents. 
This  lifeless  mass  follows  the  course  of  the  main  lode, 
and  from  it,  in  different  directions,  minor  branches  of  the 
same  barren  rubbish  diverge  through  the  fertile  country, 
like  the  streams  of  lava  from  a  volcano.  The  miner  being 
obliged  to  have  a  shaft  for  air  at  every  hundred  yards,  and 
the  stannary  laws  allowing  him  freely  to  pursue  his  game, 
bis  hidden  path  is  commonly  to  be  traced  by  a  series  of 
heaps  of  deads'  which  rise  up  among  the  grean  fields, 
and  among  the  grazing  cattle,  like  the  workings  of  a  mole. 
Steam-engines,  and  whims,  (large  capstans  worked  by  two 
or  four  horses,)  are  scattered  about;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  old,  as  well  as  of  the  new  workings,  are 
sprinkled,  one  by  one,  a  number  of  small  whitewashed 
miners"  cottages,  which,  being  neither  on  a  road,  nor  near 
a  road,  wear,  to  the  eye  of  the  stranger,  the  appearance  of 
having  been  dropt  down  d-propos  to  nothing.  Such,  or 
not  very  dissimilar,  is  in  most  cases  the  superficial  view  of 
a  country  the  chief  wealth  of  which  is  subterraneous. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  scene  becomes  animated. 
From  the  scattered  cottages,  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach, 
men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages,  begin  to  creep  out ; 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  them  all  converging  like  bees 
towards  the  small  hole  at  which  they  are  to  enter  their 
mine.  On  their  arrival,  the  women  and  children,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  dress  or  clean  the  ore,  repair  to  the  rough 
sheds  under  which  they  work,  while  the  men,  having 
stripped  and  put  on  their  under-ground  clothes,  (which  are 
coarse  flannel  dresses,)  one  after  another  descend  the 
several  shafts  of  the  mine,  by  perpendicular  ladders,  to 
their  respective  levels  or  galleries — one  of  which  is  990 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  they  have 
all  disappeared,  a  most  remarkable  stillness  prevails — 
scarcely  a  human  being  is  to  be  seen.  The  tall  chimneys 
of  the  steam-engines  emit  no  smoke ;  and  notiiing  is  in 


motion  but  the  great  hohs,  or  levers  of  these  gigantic 
machines,  which,  slowly  rising  and  falling,  exert  their 
power,  either  to  lift  the  water  or  produce  from  the  mine,  or 
to  stamp  the  ores:  and  in  the  tranquillity  of  such  a  scene, 
it  is  curious  to  call  to  mind  the  busy  occupations  of  t lie 
hidden  thousands  who  are  at  work;  to  contrast  the  natural 
verdure  of  the  country  with  the  dead  product  of  the  mines, 
and  to  observe  a  few  cattle  ruminating  on  the  surface  of 
green  sunny  fields,  while  man  is  buried  and  toiling  beneath 
them  in  darkness  and  seclusion. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  contents  of  a  mine 
are  in  all  cases  extremely  doubtful,  frequently  entail- 
ing, for  months  together,  a  constant  loss  upon  the 
oumers,  and  at  other  times,  as  in  the  following  in- 
stances, richly  rewarding  them  for  their  enterprise. 
HuEL  Virgin  Mine,  in  the  Parish  of  Gwennap,  in 
July  and  August,  1 757,  in  the  first  fortnight's  working, 
produced  copper  which  sold  for  £5,700,  and  in  the 
next  three  weeks  and  two  days,  as  much  as  sold  for 
£9,600.  To  raise  the  first  quantity,  it  cost  the 
adventurers  no  more  than  £100.,  and  the  latter,  a 
trifle  more  in  proportion  to  the  quantity. 

The  first  discovery  of  the  mineral  contents  of  the 
earth,  may  be  attributable  to  some  accidental  occur- 
rence ;  but  the  perseverance  with  which  that  dis- 
covery has  been  followed  up,  affords  an  excellent 
lesson  of  the  value  of  constant  and  unremitting 
efforts,  when  directed  to  the  attainment  of  any  pro- 
posed object.  Thetfirst  labours  of  the  miners  were 
necessarily  very  limited  in  their  extent;  and,  most 
likely,  consisted  of  little  else  than  the  collecting  such 
fragments  of  rocks  containing  metallic  veins,  as  the 
violence  of  tempests,  or  other  natural  causes,  had 
separated  from  their  original  situation.  The  value 
of  their  newly-acquired  treasure,  no  doubt,  soon 
induced  them  to  extend  their  exertions,  and  en- 
deavour to  ascertain  the  place  from  which  these 
fragments  had  been  detached;  this  knowledge  being 
gained,  other  difficulties  would  present  themselves  to 
their  view,  which  would  appear  at  first  sight,  to  be  al- 
most insurmountable  by  men  so  badly  furnished  with 
iron  instruments ;  for  there  is  great  reason  to  believe, 
that,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  and 
preparing  iron  ore,  copper  was  used  formerly  for 
many  purposes,  to  which  iron  is  at  present  applied. 

One  method  which  was  employed,  when  mining 
was  in  its  infancy,  is  worth  noticing,  from  its  extreme 
simplicity,  and  at  the  same  time,  great  ingenuity. 
Large  wedges  of  wood  were  prepared,  which,  being 
made  perfectly  dry  by  means  of  heat,  were  driven 
forcibly  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  supposed  to 
contain  the  minex-al :  the  wedges  were  then  thoroughly 
saturated  with  water,  which  caused  them  to  swell, 
the  effect  of  which  was  the  gradual  detachment  of 
large  masses  of  the  rock.  This  method  of  obtain- 
ing the  mineral  would,  however,  necessarily  be  limited 
to  such  rocks  as  were  in  exposed  situations,  and 
easy  of  access. 

In  process  of  time,  \ye  may  suppose  that  sufficient 
iron  had  been  found  to  supply  the  miners  with  the 
requisite  tools,  wherewith  they  could  prosecute  their 
labours  with  more  energy,  and  follow  the  metallic 
veins  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  About  the  year 
1620,  the  explosive  force  of  gunpowder  was  called  in 
to  their  assistance ;  it  was  first  used  in  the  Hungarian 
mines,  and  in  1677,  was  employed  in  this  country,  at 
a  copper-mine  at  Ecton,  in  Staffordshire,  by  some  Ger- 
man miners,  who  were  brought  over  by  Prince  Rupert. 

The  history  of  mining  in  England,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a  very  ancient  date,  and  it  is  generally 
believed  by  historians,  that  the  Phoenicians  traded 
here  for  tin,  long  beiure  the  period  of  the  birth  of 
our  Saviour.  In  modern  times  the  copper- mines  of 
this   country,   although   known  for   centuries,   au(l 
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worked  by  the  Romans*,  when  tliat  wariike  people 
were  in  possession  of  this  island,  were  not  pro- 
ductivQ  of  much  advantage  till  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century;  from  172G  to  1735,  the  Cornish 
mines  produced  annually,  on  an  average,  about  700 
tons  of  pure  Copper.  From  1/(30  to  177.5,  their 
average  produce  amounted  to  2650  tons,  while 
of  late  years,  the  quantity  produced  by  the  same 
county  has  exceeded  1  !),000  tons ;  but  in  addition  to 
this,  very  rich  veins  of  this  useful  metal  have  been 
discovered  in  Derbyshire  and  Wales,  and  particularly 
in  the  Island  of  Anglesea. 

Of  late  years  many  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  machinery  by  which  the  ores  are  prepared  for 
smelting,  or  being  reduced  to  a  metallic  state,  which, 
together  with  the  mode  of  working  the  mines,  will 
be  the  subject  of  another  paper. 

*  The  remains  of  several   ancient  Roman   mines  are  still  to  be 
seen  near  Redruth  in  Cornwall. 


The  Ta.te'  Mahal,  or  Palace  Tomb  of  Agra. — This 
incomparable  structure  has  been  often  and  variously  de- 
scribed, but  never  yet  has  any  adequate  conception  of  it 
been  conveyed.  The  principal  dome  was  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a  golden  spire  and  crescent,  which  were  stolen 
by  the  Mahrattas,  and  have  been  replaced  by  a  substitute 
less  attractive  to  those  daring-  marauders,  being  now  com- 
posed of  baser  metal,  gilt.  This  ornament  rises  thirty  feet 
above  the  dome,  forming  an  agreeable  and  striking  con- 
trast to  the  four  stately  pillars,  which,  with  a  solemn  but 
sublime  grandeur,  rear  their  polished  shafts  at  the  several 
corners  of  the  quadrangle.  They  are  composed  entirely 
of  white  marble,  and  then-  spotless  surfaces,  reflecting  the 
vivid  rays  of  a  tro])ical  sun,  but  at  the  same  time  subduing 
their  intensity,  exhibit  a  sober  statehncss  of  eifect,  only  to 
be  felt  and  understood  by  those  who  have  witnessed  it. 
These  minars  are  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high, 
but  considerably  slighter  than  the  Monument,  near  London 

Bridge. Oriental  Jnnual. 

In  an  account  of  this  extraordinary  building,  (p.  74  of 
the  present  volume,)  we  inadvertently  omitted  to  stale,  that 
the  wood-cut  by  which  it  is  illustrated  had  been  taken 
from  one  of  the  subjects  in  a  splendid  collection  of  Views 
in  the  East,  beautifully  engraved  on  steel,  from  the  drawings 
of  Captain  Elliott. 


Diogenes  walked  on  a  day,  with  his  friend,  to  see  a 
country  faii%  where  he  saw  ribands,  and  looking-glasses, 
and  nut-crackers,  and  fiddles,  and  hobby-horses,  and  many 
other  gim-cracks ;  and  having  observed  them,  and  all  the 
other  finnimbrums  that  make  a  complete  country  fair,  he  said 
to  his  friend,  "  How  many  things  there  are  in  this  world,  of 
which  Diogenes  hath  no  need!"  And  truly  it  is  so,  or 
might  be  so,  with  very  many  who  vex  and  toil  themselves 
to  get  what  they  have  no  need  of.  Can  any  man  charge 
God  that  he  hath  not  given  him  enough  to  make  his  life 
happy  ?  No,  doubtless  ;  for  nature  is  content  with  a  little  : 
and  yet  you  shall  hardly  meet  with  a  man  that  complains 
not  of  some  want ;  and  thus,  when  we  might  be  happy  and 
quiet,  we  create  trouble  to  ourselves.  I  have  heard  of  a 
man  that  was  angry  with  himself,  because  he  was  no  taller, 
and  of  a  woman,  that  broke  her  looking-  glass,  because  it 
would  not  show  her  face  to  be  as  young  and  handsome  as 
her  next  neighbour's  was.  And  1  knew  another,  to  whom 
God  had  given  health,  and  plenty,  but  a  wife  that  nature 
had  made  peevish,  and  her  husband's  riches  had  made 
purse-proud,  and  must,  because  she  was  rich,  and  for  no 
other  virtue,  sit  in  the  highest  pew  in  the  church  ;  which, 
being  denied  her,  she  engaged  her  husband  into  a  conten- 
tion for  it;  and  at  last,  into  a  law-suit  with  a  dogged 
neighbour,  who  was  as  rich  as  he,  and  had  a  wife  as  peevish 
and  purse-proud  as  the  other:  and  this  law-suit  beget 
higher  oppositions,  and  actionable  words,  and  more  vexa- 
tions and  law-suits  ;  for  you  must  remember  that  both  were 
rich,  and  must  therefore  have  their  wills.  Well,  this  wil- 
ful, purse-proud  law-suit,  lasted  during  the  life  of  the  first 
husband  :  after  which  his  wife  vexed  and  chid,  and  chid 
and  vexed,  till  she  also  chid  and  vexed  herself  into  her 
grave :  and  so  the  wealth  of  these  poor  rich  people  v.as 
curst  into  a  punishment,  because  they  wanted  meek  and 

thankful  hearts,    for  those  only  can  make  us  happy. 

Izaak  Walton. 


POLYNESIA.    III. 

population — traditions — arrival     of     EUROPEANS — 

MISSIONARIES DEPRAVED    HABITS     OF  THE    PEOPLE 

introduction  OF  CHRISTIANITY  AND  THE  CIVIL  ARTS 
—DESTRUCTION    OF   THE  IDOLS — PRESENT   CONDITION. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  these  islands  previous  to 
their  discovery,  there  are  no  written  records  to  guide 
the  inquirer.  In  the  absence  of  these,  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  dark  and  partly  absurd  traditions,  are 
not  always  satisfactory.  With  respect  to  Polynesia, 
we  find  an  extent  of  geographical  surface,  so  vast  as 
to  be  called  the  fifth  portion  of  the  globe,  covered 
with  innumerable  clusters  of  islands,  all  peopled  by 
a  race  having  nearly  the  same  language,  religion,  and 
general  habits  of  life.  Mr.  Ellis  points  out  a  variety 
of  particulars  in  which  there  is  an  analogy  between 
them  and  the  natives  of  Sumatra,  Java,  Borneo,  the 
Brahmins  in  India,  and  the  aborigines  of  America, 
and  concludes  that  America  is  the  source  from  whence 
all  these  islands  (which  it  is  certain  were  once  far 
more  populous  than  at  present,)  have  derived  their 
inhabitants,  and  that  many,  which  are  now  desolate 
and  forsaken,  were  thickly  inhabited. 

The  arrival  of  Captains  Wallis  and  Cook  at  Tahiti, 
was  an  era  in  their  history.  It  is  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, that  there  had,  for  many  generations, 
existed  a  traditionary  prophecy,  that  a  vaa  ama  ore, 
literally,  "  an  out-riggerless  canoe,"  would  arrive  at 
the  island  from  a  foreign  land.  The  appendage  of 
an  out-rigger  to  the  native  canoes  was  considered  so 
essential  to  their  safety,  that,  although  this  prophecy 
was  handed  down  through  many  generations,  few  of 
the  natives  believed  its  fulfilment  possible,  until  the 
English  ships  made  their  appearance.  The  size  of 
these  vessels,  and  the  tremendous  engines  they  bore, 
led  the  natives  at  first  to  suppose  they  were  islands, 
inhabited  by  a  supernatural  order  of  beings,  at  whose 
command  the  lightnings  flashed,  and  the  thunder 
roared  ;  but  when  they  learned  that  they  were  float- 
ing fabrics  of  timber,  impelled  by  the  winds  alone, 
they  considered  that  the  prophecy  w^as  accomplished, 
and  that  the  canoes  without  out-riggers  had  arrived. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  the 
strangers  were  received  by  these  simple  people  with 
astonishment  and  respect,  while  the  wonders  they 
beheld  in  the  gigantic  vessels,  the  various  tools  and 
machinery  used  by  the  mechanics,  and,  above  all, 
the  astonishing  powers  of  the  fire-arms,  led  them 
to  consider  the  English  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings.  Such  was  the  reception  of  Captain  Wallis  in 
'i767,  of  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  and  of  succeeding 
navigators,  until  Captain  Wilson,  in  the  "  Duff," 
accompanied  by  eighteen  missionaries,  anchored  in 
Matavai  Bay,  in  Tahiti,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1797. 

At  this  period  the  utmost  enthusiasm  had  been 
excited  in  Europe  respecting  these  interesting  people. 
The  reception  of  the  Missionaries  was  cordial  and  sa  - 
tisfactory.  Their  knowledge  of  the  civil  arts  of  life 
raised  them  much  in  the  esteem  of  the  natives.  The 
use  of  the  saw,  by  which  a  tree  was  cut  into  a  number 
of  boards;  the  building  of  a  boat,  and  above  all, 
the  blacksmith's  shop,  filled  them  with  amazement 
and  delight.  Pomare,  the  king,  one  day  entered  the 
forge  soon  after  its  erection,  and  after  looking  some 
time  in  silence  at  the  smith,  who  was  hammering 
away  at  a  bar  of  iron,  caught  him  up  in  his  arms  in 
rapture,  and  saluted  him  by  rubbing  noses,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  country. 

The  Missionaries,  however,  soon  experienced  a 
grievous  disappointment.  The  florid  accounts  which 
had  been  published  in  Europe,  had  raised  their  ex- 
pectations too  high;  and  the  disposition  of  the 
natives  to  receive  instruction  had  been  dwelt  upou> 
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until  it  was  almost  -universally  believed,  that  they 
Mere  possessed  of  all  the  virtues,  and  destitute  of  all 
the  vices,  of  other  people.  A  more  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  them,  soon  proved  that  the  usual 
accompaniments  of  idolatry,  namely,  cruelty  and 
vice,  ia  all  their  hideous  forms,  were  systematically 
practised,  and  that  the  appalling  picture  of  the 
ancient  Romans,  drawn  by  the  pen  of  an  inspired 
apostle,  was  a  faithful  representation  of  man  in 
every  age  and  country,  when  destitute  of  a  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God.  Addicted  to  war  with 
its  most  revolting  barbarities;  murderers  of  their 
own  offspring,  and  abandoned  to  the  most  beastly 
sensualities 3  the  whole  sanctioned,  enjoined,  and 
reduced  to  a  system,  by  the  idolatry  of  the  country, 
and  the  example  and  authority  of  the  priests,  it 
appeared  impossible  that  a  handful  of  strangers 
should  succeed  in  overturning  customs  which  had 
existed  for  ages,  and  which  accorded  with  the  depraved 
passions  of  the  votaries. 

Nor  were  the  Missionaries  in  a  state  of  safety; 
they  were  insulted,  their  property  plundered,  and 
their  gardens  and  plantations  destroyed.  Eleven  of 
them,  accordingly,  quitted  the  island,  and  sailed  to 
Port  Jackson.  The  remainder  continued  their  ex- 
ertions, under  every  disadvantage,  some  years  longer; 
but  the  death  of  King  Pomare  in  1809,  and  a  sub- 
sequent insurrection  against  his  son,  which  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  in  Eimeo,  was  the  signal  for 
breaking  up  the  Missionary  establishment. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  until  1811,  when  the 
Missionaries,  who  had  gone  to  Port  Jackson,  returned 
to  Eimeo,  at  the  pressing  invitation  of  the  new  King 
Pomare,  who  had  assumed  his  father's  name,  and 
who  still  remained  there  in  exile.  This  seclusion, 
acting  upon  a  contemplative  mind,  had  led  him  to 
deep  reflection  upon  the  representations  the  Mission- 
aries had  made  of  the  absurdities  of  idol  worship, 
and  to  draw  a  comparison  of  its  spirit  and  effects, 
■with  those  of  the  religion  professed  by  the  Mission- 
aries. ^  The  result  was  a  firm  determination  to  make 


a  public  profession  of  his  belief  in  Jehovah,  the  true 
God,  and  his  example  produced  considerable  eHect  on 
the  minds  of  the  natives.  Soon  after  this  e\cnt, 
Pomare  received  an  invitation  from  the  chiefs  of 
Tahiti,  to  resume  the  sovereignty  of  that  island ;  but, 
suspecting  danger,  he  declined  it. 

Two  of  the  Missionaries,  however,  ha\'ing  visited 
Tahiti,  learned,  that  their  former  labours,  were  be- 
ginning to  take  effect,  and  that  several  of  the  natives 
had  renounced  idolatry,  and  secretly  embraced 
Christianity.  The  exertions  of  the  king  seconding 
those  of  the  Missionaries,  several  of  the  chiefs  in 
Eimeo  now  declared  their  adherence  to  the  new 
religion ;  Patii,  a  priest  who  resided  in  the  same 
district,  publicly  burned  the  idols  under  his  care, 
and  his  example  was  followed  by  several  other  of  the 
priests.  Vast  numbers  now  came  forward  to  inquire 
concerning  the  new  faith,  both  in  Tahiti  and  Eimeo ; 
places  for  worship  were  built,  schools  established, 
and  in  1814,  about  six  hundred  persons  had  re- 
nounced idolatry.  But  these  changes  did  not  pro- 
ceed without  opposition.  The  converts  in  Tahiti  were 
persecuted  with  savage  cruelty,  and  many  of  them 
were  sacrificed  to  the  idols. 

In  181.5,  the  pagan  chiefs  sent  a  second  invitation 
to  the  refugees  in  Eimeo,  to  return  to  Tahiti. 
This  was  accepted,  and  Pomare  now  departed  with  a 
large  number  of  Christian  converts.  On  approaching 
Tahiti,  they  found  their  adversaries  on  the  beach, 
ready  to  oppose  their  landing,  and  a  firing  was  com- 
menced upon  them ;  but  the  King  sent  proposals 
of  peace,  which  were  accepted.  All  differences  were 
adjusted,  apparently,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  parties, 
but  on  the  following  Sabbath,  when  Pomare  and 
about  eight  hundred  of  his  adherents  had  assembled 
for  public  worship,  the  firing  of  muskets  was  heard, 
and  a  large  body  of  armed  men,  with  the  banners  of 
their  idols,  were  seen  rounding  a  distant  point.  "  It 
is  war!  It  is  war!  '  was  re-echoed  by  the  assembly, 
who  prepared  to  run  for  their  arms.'  Pomare  arose, 
and  requested  them  to  be  quiet.     He  then  stated,  that 
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being  assembled  for  the  worship  of  God,  they  might 
consider  themselves  under  His  protection,  and  that 
they  ought  not  to  forsake  his  worship,  even  on  the 
approach  of  an  enemy.  The  assembly  then  seated 
themselves,  and  the  service  proceeded  j  and,  when  it 
was  concluded,  they  repaired  to  their  tents  to  procure 
their  weapons.  The  parties  met,  and  the  contest  was 
bloody,  but  ultimately  the  idolaters  gave  way,  and 
fled  to  their  strong-holds  in  the  mountains. 

The   King's  warriors,  according  to  usual  custom, 

•       prepared  to  pursue  themj  but  Pomare  prohibited  any 
one  from  the  pursuit,  or  from  molesting  those  who  re- 
mained in  the  villages ;  for  in  former  wars,  it  had  been 
I  the  custom  to  destroy,  without  distinction  of  age  or 

sex,  all  that  could  be  found  of  the  defeated  party.  The 
King  then  sent  a  chosen  band  to  the  temple  at  Tau- 
lilua,  where  stood  the  gi'eat  war  idol,  Oro,  with  orders 
to  destroy  temple,  altars,  idols,  and  every  appendage 
of  idolatry.  To  these  instructions,  he  added,  "  Go 
not  to  the  little  island  where  the  women  and  children 
have  been  left  for  security;  nor  to  the  villages  and 
plantations ;  enter  not  into  the  houses,  and  destroy  not 
the  propei'ty  of  your  enemies."  His  commands  were 
obeyed.  Persons  and  property  were  respected,  but 
every  vestige  of  idolatry  was  destroyed,  and  the  idol 
Oro  borne  in  triumph  to  the  camp  of  the  King,  who, 
afterwards,  in  contempt,  fixed  it  up  in  his  kitchen  as 
a  post,  whei-eon  to  hang  baskets  of  provisions. 

Thus  fell  idolatry  in  Tahiti.  The  clemency  shown 
after  the  battle,  by  the  King,  astonished,  and  won  the 
hearts  of  his  enemies.  They  remembered  the  cruelties 
practised  on  former  occasions,  and  reflecting  on 
recent  events,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  these 
new  principles  of  humanity  could  only  have  been 
derived  from  the  new  religion.  With  this  conviction, 
they  determined  to  embrace  Christianity  j  and,  so 
general  was  this  resolution,  that  in  a  few  weeks, 
there  was  not  one  professed  idolater  on  the  island. 
Similar  results  have  taken  place  in  other  islands  of 
the  group,  where  the  worship  of  the  true  God  now 
universally  prevails. 

With  idolatry,  fell  the  institution  of  the  Areois, 
infanticide,  and  other  practices  connected  with  the 
pagan  system.  With  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  arisen  the  desire  for  knowledge.  Schools 
have  been  established  in  every  direction,  places  for 
worship  erected,  printing-presses  set  up,  and  the 
civil  arts  of  hfe  are  rapidly  gaining  ground.  Instead 
of  living  like  brutes,  huddled  together  in  large  num- 
bers in  one  apartment,  amidst  filth  and  vermin,  they 
nov/  build  neat  cottages,  floored  and  partitioned, 
stored  with  furniture  of  their  own  manufacture,  and 
surrounded  by-  neat  gardens.  A  inore  extended 
cultivation  of  the  ground  prevails,  while  the  intro- 
duction of  cotton,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  and  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  the  native  cane,  and  of 
oil  from  the  cocoa-nut,  has  provided  for  more  general 
habits  of  industry.  A  new  system  of  civil  govern- 
ment, embracing  a  sort  of  parliament,  chosen  by  the 
people,  a  viritten  code  of  laws,  the  appointment  of 
judges,  magistrates,  trial  by  jury,  &c.,  have  succeeded 
to  the  former  despotism.  A  spirit  of  enterprise 
begins  to  prevail,  and  another  generation  may  pro- 
bably find  the  Polynesians  competing  with  their 
European  instructors  in  several  branches  of  trade. 
We  conclude  this  sketch  in  the  words  of  the  gallant 
and  intelligent  Captain  Gambler,  who  visited  these 
islands  in  1822,  since  which,  much  greater  improve- 
ments have  taken  place. 

"  At  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  20th  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1822,  the  ship  being  hove  to,  outside  the  reef,  a  party 
of  us  proceeded  towards  the  village  of  Fare.  After  pass- 
ing the  reef  of  coral  which  forms  the  harbour,  astonishment 
and  delight  kept  us  silent  for  some  moments,  and  was 


succeeded  by  a  burst  of  unqualified  approbation  at  the 
scene  before  us.  In  every  direction,  white  cottages,  pre- 
cisely English,  were  seen  peeping  from  among  the  rich 
foliage,  which  every  where  clothed  the  low-lands.  Upon 
various  little  elevations  beyond  these,  were  others,  whicli 
gave  extent  and  animation  to  the  whole.  Industry  flou- 
rishes bore.  The  chiefs  take  a  pride  in  building  their 
own  houses.  The  Queen,  and  her  daughter-in-law,  dressed 
in  the  English  fashion,  received  us  in  their  neat  little 
cottage.  The  furniture  of  her  house  was  all  made  on  the 
island,  and  by  the  natives.  It  consisted  of  sofas,  tables, 
and  bedsteads.  There  were  curtains  to  the  windows  made 
of  thin  white  cloth,  with  dark  leaves  stained  upon  it  for  a 
border,  which  gave  a  cheerful  and  comfortable  air  to  the 
rooms.  The  bed-rooms  Avere  up  stairs,  and  perfectly  neat 
and  clean.  The  sound  of  industry  was  music  to  my  ears. 
Hammers,  saws,  and  adzes,  were  beard  in  every  direction. 
Houses  in  frame  met  the  eye  in  all  parts,  in  different 
stages  of  forwardness.  Many  boats  after  our  manner  were 
building,  and  lime  burning  for  cement  and  white-washing. 

"  Afterwards,  I  walked  out  to  the  point  forming  the  divi- 
sion of  the  two  bays.  When  I  reached  it,  I  sat  down  to 
enjoy  the  lovely  scene  before  me.  I  cannot  describe  it; 
l)ul  it  possessed  charms  independent  of  beautiful  scenery 
and  rich  vegetation.  The  blessings  of  Christianity  were 
diffused  among  the  fine  people  who  inhabit  it ;  a  taste 
for  industrious  employment  had  taken  deep  root ;  a  praise- 
worthy emulation  to  excel  in  the  arts  which  contribute  to 
their  comfort  and  welfare  had  seized  on  all,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, civilization  was  advancing  with  wonderfully  rapid 
strides." 

Such  was  Polynesia,  and  such  is  she  now. 


End  view  of  a   Polynesian  Boat,  showing  the  Out-rigger  projecting  from  the 
sides,  by  which  it  is  kept  upright  in  the  water.     See  tlso  cut  in  p.  108. 


To  fear  the  censures  of  men,  when  God  is  your  judge  ;  to 
fear  their  evil,  when  God  is  your  defence ;  to  fear  death, 
when  He  is  the  entrance  to  life  and  felicity,  is  unreason- 
able and  pernicious  ;  but  if  you  will  turn  your  passion  into 
duty,  and  joy,  and  security,  fear  to  offend  God,  to  enter 
voluntarily  into  temptation ;  fear  the  alluring  face  of  lust, 
and  the  smooth  entertainments  of  intemperance  ;  fear  the 
anger  of  God,  when  you  have  deserved  it ;  and,  when  you 
have  recovered  from  the  snare,  then  infinitely  fear  to  re- 
turn into  that  condition,  in  which  whosoever  dwells,  is  the 
heir  of  fear  and  eternal  sorrow. Jeremy  Taylor 


Solid  devotions  resemble  the  rivers  which  run  under  the 
earth,  they  steal  from  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  seek  the 
Eyes  of  God ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  those  of  whom 
we  speak  least  on  Earth,  are  best  known  in  Heaven. — • 

Caussin. 
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POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

I.   Introduction— What  is  Political   Economy^— Statistics— The 
Arts  and  Sciences— Religion— EducaUon— Savings  Banks— Pro- 
vident Societies. 
liV  tlie  present  condition  of  society,  almost  all  men,- 
particularly  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  life, 
are  Political  Economists;    although  it  is    true  that 
there  are  many,  who,  like  the  Frenchman,  who  was 
astonished  when  told  he  had  all  his  life  spoken  prose, 
are  ignorant  of  such  being  the  case.     The  difference 
between  men  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  professed 
Political  Economists    are  those,  who    have    studied 
the  subject  with  care,  surveyed  it  generally,  as  well 
as   in  its  particular  details,  and  availed  themselves 
of   the  experience  and  reflection  of  others.     Those 
who  are  not  professed  Political  Economists,  are  those 
who  have  adopted  a  notion,  it  may  be  right,  or  it  may 
be  ^^Tono•,  on  narrow  and  uncertain  groimds.     Per- 
sons in  almost  every  class  in  society,  are  occasionally 
called  upon  to  deliberate,  to  advise,  and  to  act  upon 
questions  concerning  Wealth,  Taxation,  Tithes,  Wages, 
the  Poor-laws,  Public  Charities,  &c.,  which  involve 
considerable  acquaintance  with    a   peculiar    science. 
There  are  certain  questions,  such  as  Free  Trade,  Corn- 
laws,  the  Money  and  Banlcing  Systems,  which  directly 
affect  great  multitudes,  and  all  of  which  are  branches 
of  one  particular  science.     Whether  we  call  this  the 
science  of    Statistics,    or  of    National  Wealth,  or  of 
Political  Economy,  or  what  we  will,  it  is  plain,  that 
he  who  has  studied  it  in  all  its  bearings,  who  has, 
for    any  length   of  time,    revolved   the    opinions   of 
others  in  his  mind,  and  applied  the  experience  of  the 
past  to  the  condition  of  the  present,  must  be  much 
better  adapted  to  judge,  than  he,  who,  for  the  first 
time,  applies  his  thoughts  to  the  single  abstracted 
question  brought  before  him.     When  the  Irishman 
was  asked  whether  he  could  play  upon  the  violin,  he 
replied,  he  did  not  know — for  he  had  never  tried.     It 
is    otherwise,   however,    upon   this   subject.      Those 
who  rush  unprepared  into  discussion  or  action,  upon 
any  of  the  intricate  questions  connected  with  national 
resources,  are  assuming  that  they  can  play,  though 
they  have  never  learnt.     It  is  not  only  that  they  have 
never  learnt,  but  they  strenuously  refuse   to   learn. 
They  change  the  name,  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
these  to  be  questions  of  Political  Economy,  and  then 
theorize  most  fatally  upon  them.     Political  Economy 
is  the  only  science  v.hich  they  think  comes  natural 
to  a   man.     IMedicine,    Law,    Theology,   Mechanics, 
Chemistry,     D5nianiics,    are    all    confessedly   better 
understood  by  those  who  have  studied  them,  than  by 
those  who  have  not,  while  Political  Economy,  which 
is  to  the  full  as  difficult  as  any  of  these,  and  in  the 
A  astness  of  its  bearings  and  of  its  immediate  results, 
surpasses  any  of  them,  is  thought  by  them  to  be  best 
intrusted  to  chance  and  inexpei-ience. 

There  are  many  causes,  besides  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  National  Wealth,  by  which  the  civilization, 
prosperity  and  happiness  of  a  nation  is  influenced. 
Under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of  commer- 
cial success,  the  advancement  of  a  nation  may  be 
utterly  bliaihted  by  the  influence  of  one  of  these 
independent  causes;  or  in  the  most  depressing 
political  contingencies,  it  may  be  sustained  by  the 
influence  of  another.  The  Religion  of  a  country  is 
one  of  these  independent  causes.  Paganism,  -unless 
of  a  very  debased  and  debasing  order,  is  a  thing, 
humanly  speaking,  indifferent;  it  neither  furthers 
nor  hinders  the  progress  of  civilization.  Supersti- 
tion, by  inducing  a  general  narrow-minded  and 
timid  bigotry,  pious  fraud,  or  spiritual  tyranny, 
is  strongly  opposed  to  the  advancement  of  national 
intellect  or  prosperity.  Spain,  at  the  present  moment, 
is  but  too  unhappy  an,  illustration  of  this  remark, 


There  is  another  country  nearer  home,  to  which  it 
also  peculiarly  applies.  Genuine  evangelical  Chris- 
tianity, on  the  other  hand,  has  the  most  striking 
effect'  not  on  national  morality  and  national  habits 
alone,  but,  through  them,  upon  national  improvement 
in  every  respect. 

The  existence  of  Slavery  within  a  state,  is  another 
circumstance  by  which  the  prosperity  of  a  country 
is  influenced.  Slavery  resembles  a  cancer;  it  is  not 
only  an  evil  in  itself,  but  rots  into  the  soundest  parts 
of  the  constitution. 

The  shape  which  luxury  assumes;  the  direction 
thus  afforded  to  industry  and  capital;  the  usual 
mode  of  working,  whether  singly  or  in  bodies;  the 
nature  of  the  literature  each  order  enjoys;  these, 
with  many  other  points,  have  the  strongest  bearing 
upon  national  improvement. 

Much  has  of  late  years    been    done    in  England, 
regarding   the    education   of    the    people,  but   much 
remains  to  be  done.  If  we  compare  our  condition 
Math  what  it  ought  to  be,  rather  than  with  what  it 
has  been,  we  shall  find  less  reason  for  self-satisfied 
exultation,    than    for    increased    exertion.       Adam 
Smith    urged,  thirty  years  ago,  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  charity-shools,  and  an  improvement    in 
the  matter  of  instruction :  both  have  taken  place  to 
a  considerable  extent-,  but  neither  so  much  as  he 
desired,  nor  as  necessity  requires.     The  elementary 
parts  of  geometry  and  mechanics,  would  not  be  of 
very  difficult  attainment,  and  would  prove  incalcu- 
lably   useful     in    after-life.       Some    foundation    in 
Political  Economy  would  prove  most  highly  service- 
able;   it  would  not  be  beneficial  to  the    individual 
alone,  but  most  advantageous  to  the  public.     The 
lower  orders  would  not  in  that  case  be,  as  now,  liable 
to    the    misleading    of   every  designing  demagogue. 
Sound   knowledge,    however   trifling    in    its    extent, 
would  protect  them  from   a  thousand  of   the  mis- 
chievous fallacies  now  extant  and  now  working.     If 
they    were   well    grounded    in   the   outlines    of    the 
science,  it  would  go  further  towards  rendering  them 
provident,  than  any  other  scheme  which  could  be 
devised.     He  who  would  really  see  this  a  happy  and 
a  flourishing  country,  must  spare  no  pains  nor  exer- 
tions, to  induce  the  labouring  class  to  become  pro- 
vident, "  looking  before  and  after  with  expectation 
just."     Providence,  or  forethought,  consists  in  a  pre- 
mecUtated  excess  of  capital;   or,  in  plainer  language, 
a  provident  man  is   one  who  always  calculates  his 
income  before  he  runs  into  expense,  and  takes  care 
there  shall  be  something  left.    A  provident  man  is  one 
who  is  always  prepared;  an  improvident,  is  one  who, 
on  every  little  reverse,  has  nothing  to  fly  to  but  the 
parish.    Nothing  will  so  effectually  preserve  the  lower 
orders  from  the  misery  of  political  deceptions,  and 
the  more  biting  MTCtchedness  of  improvident  habits, 
as  some  knowledge  of  the  just  principles  of  Political 
Economy.    INIuch  of  this  species  of  information  might 
easily  be    embodied   in   interesting    compilations    of 
history    or    travels,    or   even    in    works    of  fiction. 
Amusement  men  will  seek  for,  and  find;  it  is  a  great 
point,  therefore,  gained,  if  amusement  can  be  pro- 
vided, which  shall  not  be  hurtful;  but  much  greater, 
if  positively  beneficial  i'. 

The  instruction  of  the  lower  class  in  religion  has 
never  been  carried  far  enough:  so  far  as  it  might 
very  easily  be,  and  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demands  that  it  shoidd.     One  reason  for  the  defi- 


*  In  1826,  there  were  8,400  charity-schools  containing  5o0.428 
scholars,  undei  the  direct  charge  of  the  l-.stablished  Church  ;  m  1832, 
these  had  increased  to  12.97H,  and  900,025  scholars. 

f  This  recommendatio-j  has  been  lately  carried  largelv  into  effect 
and   much  more   closely  to  the  spirit  ot  the   original  remarks  of 
Archbishop  Whatelv,  than  of  this  extract,  by  the  Literarv  Committee 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christiaa  Knowledge. 5>. 
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ciency,  perhaps,  may  be,  that  religion  is  seldom 
viewed  as  a  matter  of  education,  even  in  the  higher 
classes.  Instruction  is  most  carefully  bestowed  to 
advance  temporal  interests,  but  eternity  is  left  very 
much  to  chance.  The  parent  relinquishes  it  to  the 
schoolmaster,  and  the  schoolmaster  intrusts  it  to  the 
care  of  the  parent.  What  religion  our  youth  have, 
is  very  much  picked  up  at  random;  and  such  as  our 
youth  are,  such  must  be  our  men.  It  is  unques- 
tionable but  that  a  more  regular  and  systematic 
teaching  upon  this  vitally-important  subject  would  be 
an  improvement. 

Religious  education,  and  that,  too,  up  to  a  much 
higher  point  than  is  at  present  attempted,  might, 
without  much  difficulty,  be  attained  among  all  classes 
of  society.  Children  from  every  grade  in  society, 
those  in  the  lowest  charity-school,  and  those  in  the 
most  fashionable  college,  should  all  be  made  to  feel 
that  sound  Christian  instruction,  and  sincere  practical 
religious  habits,  were  to  be  viewed  as  the  primary 
and  principal  object  of  their  education. 

There  are  other  objects,  though  of  subordinate 
importance,  which  have  their  weight  upon  the  habits 
and  happiness  of  society.  The  invaluable  system  of 
Savings'  Banks,  is  one  of  the  greatest  moral  blessings 
to  the  country,  and  the  nation  must  be  for  ever 
indebted  to  Bishop  Sumner  for  the  zeal  with  which 
he  advocated  their  adoption.  Provident  Societies, 
acting  as  auxiliaries  to  Savings'  Banks,  are  too  im- 
portant to  be  overlooked.  Every  thing  productive  of 
forethought  and  habits  of  frugality  is  to  be  viewed  in 
the  same  light.  The  domestic  education  of  females, 
particularly  in  the  lower  walks  of  life,  is  an  object  of 
infinitely  too  much  consequence  to  be  trifled  with. 
In  manufacturing  towns,  the  temptation  of  high  and 
early  wages  often  causes  their  domestic  education  to 
be  so  neglected,  that  they  are  utterly  ignorant  how  to 
conduct  the  commonest  household  charges,  and  when, 
therefore,  the}''  marry,  their  home  is  a  scene  of  squalid 
wretchedness  such  as  their  condition  and  their  earn- 
ings by  no  means  justify.  The  bringing  up  the 
members  of  the  same  family  to  different  occupations, 
so  that  no  stagnation  in  the  demand  for  any  one 
species  of  labour  may  throw  the  whole  out  of  employ- 
ment, shoiild  be  attended  to.  Premature  marriages, 
under  the  influence  of  temporary  high  wages,  is  the 
bang  of  national  improvement.  Every  evil,  private 
and  public,  flows  from  it.  Wretchedness,  dis- 
tress, pauperism,  heart-broken  desperation,  vagrancy, 
drunltenness,  and  an  early  grave,  are  among  a  few 
of  its  fruits.  A  family  of  human  beings  produced 
amid  utter  pauperism,  and  sustaining  a  precarious 
existence  in  the  lowest  degradation,  is  another  of  its 
consequences.  This  is  a  point  of  Political  Economy 
with  which  the  middle  orders  of  society  are  far 
better  practically  acquainted.  That  what  will  ketp 
one  individual  in  respectability,  will  not  keep  five  in 
the  same  CDndition  of  life,  is  a  fact  so  well  understood, 
that  its  practical  result,  celibacy,  is  extensively 
apparent.  But  the  corresponding  fact,  that  what 
will  fill  one  mouth  will  not  suffice  to  fill  five,  is  never 
calculated  upon.  Celibacy  is  almost  peculiar  to  the 
middle  and  upper  orders  of  society,  yet  the  cause  of 
it  presses  with  much  greater  weight  upon  the  lower. 
In  the  one  case,  it  is  a  descent  in  ranlc  and  in 
comfort;  in  the  other  it  is  absolute  starvation,  or  the 
miserable  dole  of  parochial  relief.  S. 

[Abridged  from  Arch^jshop  Whately's  Essat/s.] 

Slow  but   sure  Justice. God"s  justice  on  offenders 

f^oes  not  alwayc  in  the  same  path,  nor  the  same  pace  :  and 
he  is  not  pardoned  for  the  fault,  who  is  for  a  while  reprieved 
from  the  punishment.  Yea,  sometimes  the  guest  in  the 
inn  goes  quietly  to  bed,  before  the  reckoning  for  his  supper 
l«  brought  to  him  to  discha.ge. Fuller. 


THE  VALE  OF  BUTTERMERE. 

Amidst  the  mountains  and  lakes  of  that  beautiful 
portion  of  Cumberland,  celebrated  as  the  Lake 
District,  and  abounding  with  the  most  diversified 
scenery,  are  found  a  number  of  small  chapels,  all 
bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  each  other  in 
size  and  architecture.  One  of  them  is  of  such  small 
dimensions,  that  there  are  only  seven  seats  in  it. 
They  are  chapels  of  ease  belonging  to  the  different 
townships,  into  which  the  parishes  in  which  they  are 
situated  are  divided;  and  they  have  but  small 
endowments,  for  they  originally  belonged  to  the 
religious  houses,  dissolved  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Eighth,  the  revenues  of  which  were  then  diverted 
to  other  purposes.  A  century  ago,  they  were  served 
by  persons  not  in  orders,  but  since  then,  the  bishops 
have  abolished  this  practice,  and  they  are  all  now 
supplied  with  regularly-ordained  ministers.  Their 
emoluments  have  been  increased  by  Queen  Anne's 
Bounty  and  private  munificence. 

Amongst  these  chapels,  is  that  of  Buttermere,  of 
which,  with  its  adjoining  School  Room,  we  give  a 
sketch.  It  is  beautifully  situated  in  a  retired  vale, 
in  the  parish  of  Brigham,  nine  miles  from  Keswick. 
At  the  time  when  its  emoluments  were  increased  by 
Queen  Anne's  Bounty,  it  was  certified  of  the  annual 
value  of  one  pound. 

In  the  Lake  District  there  are  eight  principal  val- 
leys, diverging  almost  from  one  common  centre,  and 
separated  by  high  mountain- ridges.  Mr.  Words- 
worth says,  that  from  a  point  between  the  mountains 
( f  Great  Gavel  and  Scaw-fell,  a  shepherd  would  not 
1  equire  more  than  an  hour  to  descend  into  any  oTie 
of  the  vales.  The  few  inhabitants  of  these  vales 
enjoy,  even  to  the  present  time,  as  happy  a  state  as 
we  can  well  conceive  to  be  possible.  My  information 
was  derived  from  a  person,  who,  until  a  few  years 
past,  was  a  parish  school-master,  and  he  had  full 
means  of  observation,  for  the  remuneration  of  his 
labours  consisted  chiefly  in  taking  up  his  abode  for 
a  week,  by  turns,  at  the  different  farm-houses. 

xVIanj^  of  the  farms  belong  to  the  farmers  them- 
selves, and  have  been  very  many  years  in  their 
families.  The  farmers  are  called  statesmen,  or  estatee- 
men,  and  some  have  considerable  property,  but  they 
do  not  alter  their  habits  when  they  get  rich ;  I  met  a 
man  driving  his  cattle,  who  was  worth  20,000/.  They 
all  bring  up  their  families  to  hard  work,  and  in 
frugal  habits;  they  use  scarcely  any  thing  beyond 
the  actual  necessaries  of  life,  and  as  they  breathe 
a  fine  mountain  air,  they  are  almost  universally 
healthy.  Their  personal  appearance  is  good,  their 
countenances  have  a  fine  cast,  and  some  of  the  women 
are  beautiful :  but  their  chief  excellence  is  in  their 
moral  habits;  public  crimes  are  seldom  heard  of,  and 
they  have  few  private  quarrels.  The  families  are 
mostly  large,  and  my  informant  said,  it  was  a  pleasing 
thing  to  see  the  members  of  each  one  assembled  of 
an  evening,  at  their  different  in-doors  employments; 
they  would  often  beg  of  him  to  read  to  them,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  family  would  go  with  him  to 
a  neighbouring  family,  that  he  might  read  to  both. 
The  old  fashion  is  still  continued  here,  of  the  farming 
servants  all  living  in  the  house  with  the  farmer's  family. 
These  inhabitants  of  the  valleys  have  of  late  years 
become  regular  attendants  at  their  chapels,  and  the 
Bible  is  well  circulated  among  them.  They  are,  as 
it  were,  shut  out,  by  their  locality,  from  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  as  they  have  but  few  wants,  which 
are  all  easily  supplied,  tlicy  are  more  free  from  the 
excitements  of  gain  and  ambition  than  the  inha- 
bitants of  populous  places,  and  but  little  subject  to 
envy  and  discontentj  or  the  contagion  of  bad  example. 
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CHAPEL   AND   SCHOOL-IIOl/SE  IN  THE   VALE   OF  BCTTERMERE. 


They  sec>iii  indeed  to  exhibit. 

The  old  domestic  morals  of  the  land, 
Her  simple  manners,  and  the  stable  worth, 
That  dignify  and  cheer  a  low  estate. 

—  Tlie  character  of  peace, 

Sobriety  and  order,  and  chaste  love. 
And  honest  dealing,  and  untainted  speech, 
And  pure  good-ivill,  and  hospitable  cheer. 
That  make  the  very  thought  of  country  life, 
.  A  thought  of  refuge  for  the  mind,  detained 
lleluctautly,  among  the  bustling  crowd. — Wordsworth. 

In  Dr.  Bum's  History  of  Cumberland,  published 
in  1777,  this  district  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
refuge,  by  means  of  its  mountains  and  fastnesses, 
for  the  Moss-troopers,  who,  during  the  disturbances 
in  the  Borders,  previous  to  the  union  of  England 
and  Scotland,  committed  continual  ravages  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  "From  this  time,  1706,"  he 
says,  "  hos.tilities  have  gradually  subsided,  and  as 
the  generations  which  had  been  brought  up  in  rapine 
and  misrule,  died  away,  their  posterity  on  both  sides 
have  become  humanized.  The  arts  of  peace  and 
civil  policy  have  been  cultivated,  and  every  man 
lives  safe  in  his  possession  j  felonies,  and  other 
criminal  offences,  are  as  seldom  committed  in  these 
parts  as  in  most  other  places  in  the  united  kingdom." 
It  is  added,  in  a  note,  "  There  is  now  remaining  only 
one  species  of  theft  peculiar  to  the  Borders,  and 
that  is,  where  men  and  women  steal  each  other  j  they 
hasten  to  the  borders,  the  kindred  of  the  one  side  or 
the  other  rise  and  follow  the  fray,  but  the  parties 
fugitive  most  commonly  outstrip  them,  pass  over  into 
the  opposite  marche  without  any  hostile  attempt,  get 
lovingly  married,  and  return  home  in  peace."  I 
would  here  add  a  beautiful  remark  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth, respecting  the  above  mentioned  Chapel  of 
Buttermere.  "  A  man,"  he  says,  "  must  be  very 
insensible,  who  would  not  be  touched  with  pleasure 
at  the  sight  of  it;  so  strikingly  expressed  by  its 
diminutive  size,  how  email  must  be  the  congregation 
there  assembled,  as  it  were  like  one  family,  and  pro- 
claiming at  the  same  time  to  the  passengers,  (in 
connexion  with    the   surrounding   mountains,)    the 


depth  of  tli*cit  seclusion  in  wliich  the  people  li\e,  th.at 
has  rendered  necessaiy  the  building  of  a  separate 
place  of  worship  for  so  few;  a  patriot  calling  to 
mind  the  stately  fabrics  of  Canterbury,  York,  or 
Westminster,  Mill  find  a  heartfelt  satisfaction  in 
presence  of  this  lowly  pile,  as  a  monument  of  the 
wise  institutions  of  our  country,  and  as  evidence  of 
the  all-pervading  and  paternal  care  of  that  venei'able 
establishment,  of  which  it  is,  perhaps,  the  humblest 
daughter."  -  IM — t. 

ais:kiversai{ies  in  kovember. 

MONDAY,  llth. 
St.  Maiitin. — The  Festival  of  St.  IMaitin  was  instituted  in  650,  and  u; 
one  of  the  periods  from  which  the  quarters  were  heretofore  reckoned, 
as  they  now  are  from  Michaelmas,  Sue.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mili- 
tary tribune,  and  compelled  by  his  father  to  embrace  the  profession 
of  arms,  though,  from  his  birth,  the  extreme  meekness  of  his  dispo- 
sition had  been  remarked.  AVhen  of  age  to  follow  his  own  inclina- 
tion, he  quitted  the  military  profession,  and  withdrew  into  retire- 
ment, from  which  he  was  invited  by  St.  Hilary.  While  Bishop  of 
Tours,  his  success  in  converting  the  heathen  was  so  eminent,  that  he 
is  not  unfrequently  styled  the  Apostle  of  the  Gauls.  He  died  at  the 
age  of  eighty-four,  about  the  year  400. 

WEDNESDAY,  13th. 
354  Pelagius,  the  learned,  but  heretical,  opponent  of  St.  .Terome 

and  St.  Augustine,  was  born  at  Bangor,  North  Wales. 
1771  Bursting  of  the  Solway  Moss,  by  which  an  immense  space  of 
cultivated  land  was  inundated  with  the  mud  and  peat  disgorged 
from  this  dreadful  quagmire  or  bog. 
FRIDAY,  15th. 
1577  Sir  Francis  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his  first  voyage 
round  the  world. 

SATURDAY,  16th. 
1272  Henry  III.  died,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  reign,  being  the 
longest  in  the  annals  of  England,  except  that  of  George  III. 
SUNDAY,  I7th. 

TWENTV-FOVP.TII    SUNDAV    AFTtR    TrIXITY. 

St.  High,  a  native  of  Burgundy,  was  born  in  1140,  and  early 
patronized  by  Heniy  II.,  by  whom  he  was  made  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
He  rebuilt  the  cathedral,  and  his  remains  were  interred  in  it,  borne 
to  the  shrine  by  King  John  and  William  King  of  Scotland,  and 
followed  by  three  archbishops  and  fourteen  bishops  INIany  miracles 
are  attributed  to  him,  but  his  legend  is  less  interesting  than  his  true 
history, — full  of  virtue,  piety,  and  liberality. 
1:558  Queen  Mary  died,  aftor  a  reign  of  six  years,  a  period  of  the 

English  history  filled  with  horror  and  persecution. 
1818  Queen  Chnrhate  expired  at  Kew  Palace,  in  her  seventy-flflh 

year,  having  been  for  fifty-seven  years  a  pattern  of  conjugal 

and  domestic  virtue. 
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To  >the  long  list  of  splendid  books  usually  published  about  this 
pec'iod  of  the  year  under  the  general  name  of  Annuals,  a  new  one, 
iutituJed  the  Orientai.  Annuai,,  has  been  added  during  the  pre- 
setit  season.  It  consists  of  a  descriptive  account  of  scenes  and 
events  in  India,  written  in  a  most  agreeable  style,  by  the  Kev. 
HoBAiiT  Gaunter,  and  abounds  in  narratives  of  great  interest. 
The  embellishments  comprise  twenty-five  plates,  beautifully  en- 
graved from  the  masterly  drawings  of  W.  Daniell,  Esq.,  R.A., 
so  well  known  for  his  numerous  and  interesting  pictures  of  Eastern 
subjects.  The  magnificent  scenery,  the  stupendous  buildings,  and 
the  huge  animals  of  the  country,  are  depicted  with  consummate 
■skill  J  and  the  general  features,  manners,  superstitions,  and  pecu- 
liarities, of  the  Oriental  regions,  are  thus  placed  before  the  reader  in 
an  attractive  and  intelligible  form,  illustrating  the  vivid  narratives  to 
■which  the  prints  are  attached.  Both  the  gentlemen,  to  whose  joint 
labours  we  are  indebted  for  this  work,  having  been  for  many  years  re- 
sident in  India,  there  is  a  tone  of  fidelity  and  of  feeling  about  it,  which 
•could  not  be  imparted  by  either  author  or  artist  personally  unac- 
quainted with  the  peculiar  country  to  which  it  relates. 

We  extract  a  few  interesting  passages  from  this  charming  volume, 
and  furnish  engravings  of  two  of  the  illustrations,  premising, 
liowever,  that  it  is  impossible  to  convey,  on  wood,  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  beautiful  steel  engravings  which  decorate 
the  Oriental  Annual. 

The  Monsoon*. 

On  the  15th  of  October,  the  flae-staff  was  struck,  as  a 
signal  for  all  vessels  to  leave  the  (Madras)  roads,  lest  they 
should  be  overtaken  by  the  monsoon.  On  that  very  morn- 
ing some  premonitory  symptoms  of  the  approaching  "  war 
of  elements"  had  appeared. 

As  the  house  we  occupied  overlooked  the  beach,  we 
could  behold  the  setting  in  of  the  monsoon  in  all  its  grand 
and  terrific  sublimity.  The  wind,  with  a  force  which  nothing 

•  Or  Trade  Wind,  which,  in  the  Indian  Sea,  blows  periodically 
from  one  point  of  the  compass,  then  suddenly  changes,  and  blows 
from  the  opposite  point. 

Vol.  III. 


could  resist,  bent  the  tufted  heads  of  the  tall,  slim  cocoa- 
nut  trees  almost  to  the  earth,  flinging  the  light  sand  into 
the  air  in  eddying  vortices,  until  tlie  rain  had  either  so  in 
creased  its  gravity,  or  beaten  it  into  a  mass,  as  to  prevent 
the  wind  from  raising  it.  The  pale  lightning  streamed  from 
the  clouds  in  broad  sheets  of  flame,  which  appeared  to  en- 
circle the  heavens  as  if  every  element  had  been  converted 
into  fire,  and  the  world  was  on  the  eve  of  a  general  con- 
flagration, whilst  the  peal,  which  instantly  followed,  was  like 
the  explosion  of  a  gunpowder-magazine.  The  heavens 
seemed  to  be  one  vast  reservoir  of  flame,  which  was  pro- 
pelled from  its  voluminous  bed  by  some  invisible  but  omni- 
potent agency,  and  threatened  to  fling  its  fiery  ruin  upon 
every  thing  around.  In  some  parts,  however,  of  the  pitchy 
vapour  by  which  the  skies  were  by  this  time  completely 
overspread,  the  lightning  was  seen  only  occasionally  to 
glimmer  in  faint  streaks  of  light,  as  if  struggling,  but  un- 
able, to  escape  from  its  prison,  igniting,  but  too  weak  to 
burst,  the  impervious  bosoms  of  those  capacious  magazines 
in  which  it  was  at  once  engendered  and  pent  up.  So  heavy 
and  continuous  was  the  rain,  that  scarcely  any  thing,  save 
those  vivid  bursts  of  light  which  nothing  could  arrest  or 
resist,  was  perceptible  through  it.  The  thunder  was  so 
painfully  loud,  that  it  frequently  caused  the  ear  to  throb ; 
it  seemed  as  if  mines  were  momentarily  springing  in  the 
heavens,  and  I  could  almost  fancy  that  one  of  the  sublimesl 
fictions  of  heathen  fable  was  realized  at  this  moment  before 
me,  and  that  I  was  hearing  an  assault  of  the  Titans.  The 
surf  was  raised  by  the  wind  and  scattered  in  thin  billows 
of  foam  over  the  esplanade,  which  was  completely  pow- 
dered with  the  white  feathery  spray.  It  extended  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  beach;  fish,  upwards  of  three 
inches  long,  were  found  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  houses  in  the 
town  durinP'  the  prevalence  of  the  monsoon,  either  blowr 
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from  tlie  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  gales,  or  taken  up  in 
thii  water-spouts,  which  are  very  prevalent  in  this  tem- 
pestuous season.  When  these  burst,  whatever  they  con- 
tain is  fre(]uently  borue  by  the  swecpin<j  blast  to  a  consi- 
derable distance  over-laud,  aud  deposited  in  the  most 
unconirenial  situations,  so  that  now,  during  the  violence  of 
these  tropical  storms,  fish  are  found  alive  on  the  tops  of 
houses :  nor  is  this  any  longer  a  matter  of  surprise  to  the 
established  resident  in  India,  who  sees  every  year  a  repe- 
tition of  this  singular  phenomenon. 

:ic  *  *  *  * 

During  the  extreme  violence  of  the  storm,  the  heat  was 
occasionally  almost  beyond  endurance,  particularly  after  the 
first  day  or  two,  when  the  wind  would  at  intervals  entirely 
subside,  so  that  not  a  breath  of  air  could  be  felt,  and  the 
punka  afforded  but  a  partial  relief  to  that  distressing  sen- 
sation which  is  caused  by  the  oppressive  stillness  of  the 
air,  so  well  known  in  India  whilst  the  monsoon  prevails. 
This  was  not  our  only  inconvenience ;  insects  of  all  kinds 
crept  along  the  walls,  and  the  most  disagreeable  reptiles 
crawled  over  ouv  tioors.  Legions  of  ants,  cocki-oaches, 
and  lizards,  were  forced  from  their  dark  recesses  by  the 
torrents,  and  absolutely  invaded  us.  Scorpions,  toads,  cen- 
tipedes, and  even  snakes,  made  free  entrance  into  our 
apartments,  as  if  they  had  been  Hindoo  lazar-houses  for 
the  reception  of  wandering  and  homeless  reptiles.  The 
toads,  centipedes,  and  snakes,  we  could  manage  to  destroy, 
but  the  scorpions,  lizards,  ants,  and  cockroaches,  defied  us 
by  their  numbers,  and  maintained  a  complete,  though  not 
undisturbed,  possession  of  our  chambers. 

Day  after  day  the  same  scene  was  repeated  with  some- 
what less  violence,  though 'at  intervals  the  might  of  the 
hurricane  was  truly  appalling. 

Sharks. 
Before  we  left  Madras,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  I 
deem  to  be  worth  recording.  Though  sharks  are  seldom 
found  in  the  surf,  they  are  very  numerous  beyond  it ;  but 
they  sometimes  do  venture  within  the  swell,  in  the  expecta- 
tion, probably,  of  picking  up  a  meal  from  an  overturned 
Massoolah  boat. 

One  morning  a  little  boy,  about  eight  years  old,  hap- 
pened to  be  washed  from  a  catamaran  which  was  managed 
by  his  father,  who  was  thus  early  initiating  him  into  the 
hardships  of  that  mode  of  life  which  he  intended  him  to 
pursue,  and,  before  he  could  be  rescued  from  the  turbulent 
waters,  a  shark  drew  him  inider,  and  he  was  seen  no  more. 
The  father  lost  not  a  moment,  but  calmly  rose,  and  placing 
between  his  teeth  a  large  knife  which  he  carried  sheathed 
in  his  cummerbund,  plunged  beneath  the  lashing  waves. 
He  disappeared  for  some  time,  but  after  a  while  was  occa- 
sionally seen  to  rise,  and  then  dive  under  the  billows,  as  if 
actively  engaged  with  his  formidable  foe.  It  was  a  period 
of  painful  suspense  to  those  who  were  anxiously  watching 
the  issue  from  the  boats  outside  the  surf.  After  a  while 
the  white  foam  was  visibly  tinged  with  blood,  which  was 
viewed  with  a  sensation  of  horror  by  those  who  could  only 
surmise  what  was  going  on  under  the  water.  The  man 
was  a  train  seen  to  rise  and  disappear,  so  that  the  work  of 
death  was  evidently  not  yet  complete.  After  some  further 
time  had  elapsed,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  were 
assembled  on  the  beach,  for  by  this  time  a  considerable 
crowd  had  collected,  the  body  of  a  huge  shark  was  seen 
for  a  few  moments  above  the  whitening  spray,  which  it 
completely  crimsoned,  and  then  disappeared;  an  instant 
after,  the  man  rose  above  the  surf,  and  made  for  the  shore. 
He  seemed  nearly  exhausted,  but  had  not  a  single  mark 
upon  his  body,  which  bore  no  evidence  whatever  of  the 
perilous  conflict  in  which  he  had  been  so  recently  engaged. 
He  had  scarcely  landed  when  an  immense  shark  was  cast 
upon  the  beach  by  the  billows.  It  was  quite  dead,  and  was 
numediately  dragged  by  the  assembled  natives  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  surge.  It  presented  a  most  frightful  spectacle, 
exhibiting  fatal  proofs  of  the  terrific  struggle  which  had 
ensued  between  this  ravenous  tyrant  of  the  deep  and  the  he- 
re aved  father.    He  had  indeed  taken  a  most  signal  revenge. 

On  the  body  of  the  huge  creature  were  several  deep 
gashes,  from  one  of  which  the  intestines  protruded.  The 
knife  had  been  evidently  plunged  into  the  belly,  and  drawn 
downward  with  unerring  precision,  presenting  an  immense 
wound  nearly  a  yard  long.  There  were  also  several  deep 
incisions  about  the  gills,  and  below  the  fins  ;  in  short  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  fearful  e^^dences  which  the  mon- 
ster exhibited  of  the  prowess  and  dexterity  of  its  deter- 
mined aggressor,  who  had  so  boldly  periled   his    life  to 


revenge  the  death,  as  it  was  afterwanls  ascertained,  of  his 
only  child.  As  soon  as  the  shark  was  drawn  to  a  place  of 
security,  it  was  opened,  when  the  head  and  limbs  of  tht' 
boy  wore  taken  from  its  stomach.  The  body  was  com- 
pletely dismembered,  and  the  head  severed  from  it :  the 
different  parts,  however,  were  scarcely  at  all  mutilated.  It 
would  seem  that,  after  separation,  they  had  been  immedi- 
ately swallowed,  without  being  submitted  to  the  previous 
process  of  mastication.  The  moment  the  father  saw  the 
truncated  remains  of  the  little  object  of  his  affection,  the 
habitual  coldness  of  the  Hindoo  merged  in  the  tenderness 
of  the  parent,  and  he  for  the  moment  gave  way  to  the 
agonies  of  his  heart.  He  threw  himself  upon  the  sand, 
and  mourned  his  bereavement — 

With  sad  unhelpful  tears  , 
but  soon  recovering  his  constitutional  serenit)',  he  unrolled 
his  dripping  turban,  and  having  placed  the  severed  remains 
of  his  child  in  the  ragged  depository,  bore  them  to  his 
fragile  tenement  of  bamboo  and  palm-leaves,  in  order  to 
prepare  them  for  immediate  cremation. 

Indian  Jugglers. 
A   STOUT  ferocious-looking  fellow  stepped  forward,   with 
j  a    common    wicker    basket    of   the    country,    which    he 
begged   we   would   carefully   examine.     This   we  accord- 
ingly did ;  it  was  of  the  slightest  texture,  and  admitted 
the   light   through    a   thousand    apertures.      Under   this 
fragile    covering    he    placed    a    child    about   eight    years 
old,  an   interesting  little   girl,   habited   in  the  only  garb 
which  nature  had  provided  for  her,  perfect  of  frame  and 
elastic  of  limb — a  model  for  a  cherub,  and  scarcely  darker 
than  a  child  of  southern  France.     When  she  was  properly 
secured^  the  man,  with  a  lowering  aspect,  asked  her  some 
question,  which  she  instantly  answered ;  and  as  the  thing  was 
done  within  a  few  feet  from  the  spot  on  which  we  were  seated, 
the  voice  appeared  to  come  so  distinctly  from  the  basket,  that 
I  felt  at  once  satisfied  there  was  no  deception.  They  held  a 
conversation  for  some  moments,  when  the  juggler,  almost 
with  a  scream  of  passion,  threatened  to  kill  her.    There  was 
a  stern  reality  in  the  whole  scene  which  was  perfectly  dis- 
maying;  it  was  acted  to  the  life,  but  terrible  to  see  and 
hear.     The  child  was  heaixl  to  beg  for  mercy,  when  the 
man  seized  a  sword,   placed  his  foot  upon  the  frail  wicker- 
covering  under  which  his  supposed  victim  v.  as  so  piteously 
supplicating  his  forbearance,  and,  to  my  absolute  conster- 
nation and  horror,  plunged  it  through,  withdrawing  it  se- 
veral times,  and  repeating  the  plunge  with  all  the  blind 
ferocity  of  an  excited  demon.     By  this  time,  his  counte- 
nance exhibited  an  expression  fearfully  indicative  of  the 
most  frantic  of  human  passions.     The  shrieks  of  the  child 
were  so  real  and  distracting,  that  they  almost  curdled,  for  a 
few  moments,  the  whole  mass  of  my  blood:  my  first  im 
pulse  was  to  rush  upon  the  monster  and  fell  him  to  the 
earth  ;  but  he  was  armed,  and  I  defenceless.     I  looked  at 
my  companions — they  appeared  to  be  pale  and  paralyzed 
with  terror ;  and  yet  these  feelings  were  somewhat  neu- 
tralized by  the  consciousness  that  the  man  could  not  dare 
to  commit  a  deliberate  murder  in  the  broad  eye  of  day,  and 
before  so  many  witnesses  ;  still  the  whole  thing  was  appall- 
ing.    The  blood  ran  in  streams  from  the  basket ;  the  child 
was  heard  to  struggle  under  it :  her  groans  fell  horridly 
upon  the  ear ;  her  struggles  smote  painfully  upon  the  heart. 
The  former  were  gradually  subdued  into  a  faint  moan,  and 
the  latter  into  a  slight  rustling  sound ;  we  seemed  to  hear 
the  last  convulsive  gasp  which  was  to  set  her  innocent  soul 
free  from  the  gored  body,  when,  to  our  inexpressible  asto- 
nishment and  relief,  after  muttering  a  few  cabalistic  words, 
the  juggler  took  up  the  basket,  but  no  child  was  to  be  seen. 
The  spot  was,  indeed,  dyed  with  blood,  but  there  were  no 
mortal  remains,  and,  after  a  few  moments  of  undissembled 
wonder,  we  perceived  the  little  object  of  our  alarm  coming 
towards  us  from   among  the  crowd.     She  advanced  and 
saluted  us,  holding  out  her  hand  for  our  donations,  which 
we  bestowed  with  hearty  good-will ;  she  received  them  with 
a  most  graceful  salaam,  and  the  party  left  us,  well  satisfied 
with  our  more  than  expected  gratuity.    What  rendered  the 
deception  the  more  extraordinary  was,  that  the  man  stood 
aloof  from  the  crowd  during  the  whole  performance, — there 
was  not  a  person  within  several  feet  of  him. 

Hindoo  Temple  at  Tritchengtjb. 

The  entrance  to  the  main  building  is  through  the  centre 
of  the  base,  forming  a  large  and  lofty  passage  with  a  flat 
roof.  Above  this  are  five  distinct  stories ;  so  that  I  should 
think  the  building  must  exceed  the  height  of  a  hundred 
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feet.     The   exterior  of  this   stiiicture  is  very  splendidly 
ornaiTieiUed,  J)Ut  bears  the  marks  of  a  much  more  modern 
date  than  the  temple  on  the  nill ;  it  is  covered  with  the 
richest  tracery,  projecting  in  the  boldest  relief  from  the 
foundation  to  the  summit,  which  is  surmounted  by  five 
styles  or  cullices,  supposed  to  have  some  cryptic  reference 
to  one  of  the  principal  Hindoo  deities,  too  sacred  for  the 
i^^^B^  profane  understandini^s  of  the  ^•ulgar.     The  temple,  which 
I^^^^^Kis  several    yards  within  the  gateway,  to  which  it  is   far 
^^^P^™'  inferior  both  in  external  grandeur  and  variety  of  decoration, 
^^B  is  a  Hat-roofed  building  supported  upon  an  immense  num- 

^H  ber  of  elegant  columns,  which,   although  they  all   bear 

^^M  precisely  the  same  character,  are  nevertheless  every  one 

^^M  differently   embellished,   showing   at   once    the    amazing 

^^B  fertility  of  invention   of  the   persons   who  erected  these 

^^P  stupendous   edi6ces,   their  taste,  their  manual  skill,  and 

^^m  their   perfect   knowledge   of   architecture.       The   noblest 

^^1  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  must  yield  in 

^H  splendour  to  the  wonderful  structures  of  this  most  extra- 

^^B  ordinary  country;  there  is  certainly  nothing  in  the  whole 

^^M  world  that  exceeds  them  for  magnificence  of  design  and 

^H  grandeur  of  eflfect.     The  mighty  dome  and  gallery  of  St. 

^^M  Peter's  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance  before  some 

^^B  of  those  incomparable  monuments  of  remotely  ancient  and 

^H  comparatively   modern   art   to   be   found   in    Hindoostan. 

^^1  History   indeed   has   left  us   some   faint   records   of    the 

^^P  amazing  eff'orts  of  human  ingenuity  exhibited  in  the  vast 

^^"  cities  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  and  which  appear  to  have 

[I  been  again  realized  by  the  imagination  of  Martin,  who 

seems  born  to  be  the  founder  of  a  city  that  should  eclipse 
them  both.  These  mighty  capitals  of  still  more  mighty 
empires  have  passed  away,  together  with  every  memorial 
of  them;  but  there  still  exist  monuments  as  noble,  which 
challenge  the  absolute  wonder  of  the  traveller,  among  the 
remains  of  Hindoo  architecture.  No  one  who  has  tra- 
versed those  fine  districts  of  central  Hindoostan,  which 
have  excited  at  once  the  admiration  and  astonishment  of 
foreigners,  will  readily  conceive  that  the  greatest  cities  of 
antiquity  ever  presented  sublimer  monuments  of  art  than 
are  now  to  be  seen,  in  all  their  primitive  grandeur,  in  this 
populous  and  fruitful  region. 

The  less  sacred  of  the  temples  at  Tritchengur,  is  not  so 
much  frequented  by  rigid  devotees  as  the  more  venerated 
sanctuary  on  the  hill;  but  it  always  presents  a  larger 
concourse  of  persons,  a  great  number  of  whom  resort 
thither  for  water,  which  is  obtained  from  a  deep  well,  just 
within  the  gateway.  Over  this  well  there  is  a  statue  of  a 
bull,  built  of  stone,  finely  stuccoed:  it  is  of  gigantic  pro- 
portions. There  is  a  second  statue  of  the  same  sacred 
animal  under  a  stone  canopy,  at  some  little  distance,  but 
much  smaller;  they  are  both  well  executed,  though  inferior 
to  many  I  have  seen.  The  descent  to  the  water  under  the 
larger  figure  is  by  a  very  excellent  flight  of  stone  steps. 
The  number  of  steps  I  could  not  ascertain ;  but,-  from  the 
depth  of  the  shaft,  there  must  be  a  great  many.  It  is 
extremely  interesting  to  see  the  young  Hindoo  women, 
almost  invariably  beautiful  in  form  and  feature,  emerging 
from  this  subterranean  retreat  with  their  water-vessels 
upon  their  heads,  and  silently  pursuing  their  way  home- 
wards under  their  elegant  burdens  which  they  carry  with 
inimitable  ease  and  grace.  The  entrance  to  the  well  is 
through  the  breast  of  the  bull,  where  there  is  a  large 
opening,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
colossal  size  of  the  figure. 

The  Waterfall  at  Puppanassum. 
Before  we  left  Tinevelly,  we  took  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  waterfall  at  Puppanassum,  which  is,  perhaps,  upon 
the  whole,  the  most  stupendous  object  of  its  kind  in  the 
Carnatic.  The  approach  to  it  lay  through  a  long  narrow 
valley,  at  the  termination  of  which  the  fall  deposits  its 
waters  in  an  unfathomable  pool,  whence  a  new  river  seems 
to  issue,  winding  its  placid  course  through  a  plain,  nearly 
level  with  the  sea.  Upon  our  approach  to  the  fall  through 
this  valley,  confined  on  either  side  by  lofty  hills,  the  view 
of  it  was  frequently  obstructed  by  the  intersections  of  the 
mountain  round  which  we  occasionally  had  to  wind.  We 
followed  the  tortuous  course  of  the  stream,  along  the  banks 
of  which  we  saw  a  great  number  of  devotees  on  their  way 
to  bathe  in  those  sacred  waters,  and  to  offer  their  genu- 
flexions and  prostrations  upon  a  spot,  consecrated  at  once 
by  extreme  antiquity  and  very  awful  local  traditions.  These 
slaves  of  the  most  besotted  superstitions  upon  earth,  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  pleased  at  the  idea  of  seeing  the 
place  profaned  by  the  unhallowed  feet  of  faringees,  or 


Christians,  whom  they  hold  in  absolute  abhorrence.  They 
passed  us  in  dogged  silence,  and  there  was  an  expression 
of  malignant  scorn  upon  the  curl  of  those  lips,  which  were 
about  to  offfer  up  their  devotions  to  gods  more  abominable 
than  themselves,  that  satisfied  us  they  wanted  not  the  will, 
though  they  lacked  the  daring,  to  do  us  a  mischief.  Alas  ! 
that  devotion  should  have  such  votaries  !  No  one  who  has 
witnessed  the  stern  ferocity  of  feeling  encouraged  by  the 
deluded  supporters  of  a  most  extravagant  idolatry,  towards 
all  of  a  different  creed,  can  well  shut  out  the  reflection  of 
his  own  moral  advantages,  and  fail  to  bless  his  God,  with 
most  earnest  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  he  was  born  a  mem- 
ber of  a  Christian  community. 

Upon  turning  the  angle  of  a  hill,  which  rose  abruptly 
from  the  valley,  the  fall  burst  suddenly  upon  our  sight.  It 
was  indeed  a  magnificent  spectacle.  The  impression  ex 
cited  was  so  uncommon,  that  I  was  obliged  to  close  my 
eyes  for  a  moment,  in  order  to  recover  from  the  sudden 
and  almost  astounding  surprise.  Though  the  roar  of  the 
cataract  had  been  long  heard  before  we  reached  it,  so  that 
we  were  not  unprepared  for  something  more  than  com- 
monly imposing,  the  reality  far  transcended  our  expecta- 
tions. It  is  precipitated  from  a  height  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  feet,  pouring  over  the  steep  a  prodigious  body  of  water, 
which,  forcing  its  way  betwixt  intervening  rocks,  among 
which  it  boils  and  hisses  with  tremendous  energy,  falls  into 
the  deep,  dark  pool  beneath,  with  a  din  and  turbulence  that 
are  almost  deafening*.  The  sound  of  the  cataract  may  be 
heard  at  the  distance  of  several  miles,  even  in  the  dry 
season  ;  but,  during  the  monsoons,  when  swelled  by  moun- 
tain torrents,  the  roar  is  augmented  tenfold.  There  is  a 
tremendous  vortex  just  below  the  fall,  caused  by  its  sudden 
and  violent  pressure  upon  the  surface  below,  so  that  no  one 
can  safely  approach  within  reach  of  the  spray.  The  waters 
of  this  spot  are  highly  sacred,  Puppanassum,  the  name 
which  the  place  bears,  signifying  the  washing  away  of  sins. 
A  great  number  of  devotees  are  to  be  seen  at  all  times 
bathing  in  this  consecrated  river. 

Alligators. 
An  English  lady  had  sent  a  messenger  a  few  miles  into 
the  interior  with  a  letter,  but  as  he  did  not  return  at  the 
time  expected,  she  began  to  apprehend  that  some  accident 
had  befallen  him ;  she  consequently  sent  a  party  in  quest 
of  the  man,  but  they  could  obtain  no  tidings  of  him.  At 
length,  in  crossing  a  stream,  on  their  return  from  an  un- 
successful search,  they  saw  a  dead  alligator  upon  the  bank, 
with  its  jaws  extended  as  if  it  had  suffered  a  violent  death. 
Upon  examining  the  creature  more  closely,  they  found 
that  it  had  been  choked,  as  the  throat  was  considerably 
distended.  This  they  immediately  proceeded  to  cut  open, 
in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  a  strangulation  so  very 
unusual,  when  the  head  of  the  unfortunate  messenger  was 
found  completely  choking  up  the  passage.  The  animal 
had  been  evidently  unable  to  pass  it,  and  had  in  conse 
quence  died  of  suffocation.  The  turban  was  still  on  the 
mans  head,  and,  upon  taking  off  the  skull-cap,  the  answer 
to  the  ladys  letter  was  found  under  it,  pei-fectly  uninjured. 
It  was  presumed  that  the  poor  fellow  had  attempted  to 
swim  across  the  stream,  having  first  deposited  the  letter 
under  his  turban,  but  was  arrested  and  destroyed  by  the 
alligator  before  he  could  reach  the  opposite  shore. 

We  had  taken  our  guns,  and  sauntered  into  the  jungle, 
accompanied  by  several  armed  natives,  in  order  to  try  if  we 
could  not  furnish  our  table  with  some  of  the  excellent 
wild-fowl  with  which  the  woods  and  marshes  abound.  We 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  we  entered  a  large  open  space 
in  the  forest,  in  the  centre  of  which  was  a  sheet  of  water 
of  considerable  extent,  filled,  as  we  could  perceive,  with 
alligators  of  enormous  size.  This  lake,  although  pene- 
trating far  into  the  jungle,  was  rather  narrow,  but  extremely 
deep.  From  its  banks,  on  either  side,  a  great  number  of 
large  forest-trees,  which  were  distinctly  reflected  in  its 
dark  and  placid  bosom,  cast  their  broad  shadows  upon  its 
waters  ;  whilst  the  sun,  darting  his  vivid  rays  through  the 
close  foliage  that  nearly  intercepted  them,  threw  here  and 
there  small  masses  of  golden  light,  which  gave  a  solemn 
but  relieved  interest  to  the  natural  gloom  of  the  picture. 
Near  the  head  of  the  lake  was  the  carcass  of  a  dead 
elephant,  upon  which  a  large  alligator  was  making  his 
meal,  while  others  of  less  magnitude  were  eagerly  awaiting 
his  departure,  that  they  might  succeed  him,  when  he 
should  have  received  his  s\ifficiency,  and  likewise  enjoy  thp 
luxury  of  a  feast.    The  natural  solitariness  and  asperity 

*  See  the  engraving,  p.  192. 
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of  tlie  spot,  the  immobility  and  murkiness  of  the  lake,  the 
extreme  denseness  of  the  foliage,  together  with  the  almost 
cavernous  gloom  which  such  a  concurrence  of  causes  pro- 
duced, were  seen  in  awful  contrast  with  the  several  varieties 
of  living  objects  that  met  the  sight  upon  entering  this 
sequestered  glade.  There  was,  indeed,  a  stirring  activity 
in  tlie  very  haunt  of  solitude ;  and  what  is  strange,  the 
feeling  of  intense  solitariness  was  only  the  more  strongly 
awakened  by  the  presence  of  this  activity,  as  the  mind 
instantly  felt  tliat  it  could  only  be  witnessed  far  from  the 
abodes  of  men.  The  mental  associations  excited  by  the 
scene  before  us  were  any  thing  but  pleasing,  as  we  here 
read,  in  one  of  Nature's  most  melancholy  pages,  the  sad 
lesson  of  animal  selfishness  and  ferocity.  How  does  the 
former  run  through  all  the  countless  gradations  of  human 
feeling  !  In  the  rational  creature  it  is  the  master-spring 
of  motives,  intents,  and  actions,  and  exists  as  strongly  as 
in  the  irrational ;  in  the  latter,  it  is  only  the  more  obvious 
because  it  is  the  less  disguised.  These  reflections  passed 
rapidly  through  my  thoughts  as  I  gazed  upon  the  living 
things  which  swarmed  in  and  about  the  dark  lake,  on 
whose  banks  the  elephant  had  breathed  his  last.  Various 
beasts  and  birds  of  prey, — ^jackals,  adjutants,  vultures, 
kites,  and  reptiles  of  different  kinds,  were  seen  collecting 
from  all  quarters,  waiting  their  turn  to  share  in  the  casualty 
of  a  full  banquet.    Diu-ing  the  time  that  the  large  alUgator, 

At  once  the  king  and  savage  of  the  waste, 
was  busy  at  his  work  of  hungry  devastation  on  the  colossal 
body  of  the  elephant,  a  native  attendant  was  desired  to 
advance  and  fire,  in  order  that  we  might  see  what  would 
be  the  effect  of  the  explosion  among  the  ravenous  visiters 
to  this  gloomy  valley*.  This  he  immediately  did.  The 
ball  glanced  from  the  alligator's  body  as  if  it  had  been 
cased  in  adamant,  when  a  scene  of  confusion  ensued  which 
defies  description.  The  whole  valley  seemed  at  once  to 
start  into  life.  The  rush  of  the  monster,  thus  suddenly 
scared  from  its  prey, — the  splashings  of  those  which  were 
floating  on  the  surface  of  the  lake,  in  expectation  of  a 
speedy  meal,  as  they  plunged  beneath  its  still  waters, — the 
veiling  of  the  jackals,  and  the  screaming  of  the  vultures, 
made  altogether  such  a  din  that  we  were  glad  to  escape 
from  the  frightful  uproar.  We  had  the  curiosity  to  revisit 
the  spot  after  our  day's  sport,  on  our  return  to  our  tents, 
when  we  found  the  large  body  of  the  elephant  entirely 
consumed,  with  nothing  but  the  skeleton  remaining.  The 
bones  were  picked  as  clean  as  if  they  had  been  under  the 
hands  of  a  most  skilful  surgeon,  and  prepared  by  him  for 
some  national  museum.  This  operation  was  completed  by 
the  black  ants,  which  swarm  upon  a  carcass  after  it  has 
been  relinquished  by  the  more  voracious  beasts  of  prey, 
and  leave  the  fleshless  frame  as  white  and  clean  as  if  it 
had  been  polished  by  the  efforts  of  human  ingenuity. 

Hindoo  Idols. 
From  the  narrative  of  Fitch,  wl^o  visited  Benares  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it  will  appear  that 
the  superstitious  reverence  of  the  Hindoos  was  then 
precisely  similar  to  that  which  now  so  frequently  shocks 
the  Christian  traveller  at  once  by  its  impurity  and  extra- 
vagance. Fitch's  narrative  is  full  of  minute  descriptions 
Df  idols  which  he  saw  in  the  different  temples,  and  of  th» 
various  modes  of  worship  daily  offered  to  them.  Some 
of  his  details  are  curious.  Of  these  idols,  he  quaintly 
says,  *'  Some  be  like  a  cow,  some  like  a  monkey,  and  some 
like  the  devil ;  many  of  them  are  black,  and  have  claws 
of  brass  with  long  nails,  and  some  ride  upon  peacocks  and 
other  fowls  which  be  evil-favoured,  with  long  hawk's  biUs, 
some  with  one  thing  and  some  with  another,  but  none  with 
a  good  face.  They  be  black  and  ill-favoured;  their  mouths 
monstrous,  their  ears  gilded  and  full  of  jewels  ;  their  teeth 
and  eyes  of  gold,  silver,  and  brass."  These  are  the  words 
of  an  observing  man,  and  they  tally  in  every  particular 
with  the  descriptions  given  by  all  subsequent  writers,  and 
attested  by  hundreds  of  modem  travellers,  who  have  not 
come  before  the  world  in  the  character  of  authors. 

[Oriental  Annual.] 
•  See  the  engraving  p,  185, 


Falsehood  and  Fraud. — ^There  is  nothing  of  so  ill 
consequence  to  the  public  as  falsehood,  or  (speech  being 
the  current  coin  of  converse,)  the  putting  false  money  upon 
the  world ;  or  so  dark  a  blot  as  dissembling,  which,  as 
Montaigne  saith  prettily,  is  only  to  be  brave  towards  God, 
and  a  coward  towards  man;  for  a  lie  faceth  God,  and 
shrinketh  from  man. — Lloyd's  Worthiet. 


WEAVING. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  art  more  generally  practised, 
nor  any  which  has  conduced  more  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind,  than  that  of  weaving,  and  its  antiquity  is  so 
great,  that  to  endeavour  to  trace  out  the  original 
inventor,  would  be  a  hopeless  task.  The  principle  of 
weaving  is  the  same  in  every  kind  of  fabric,  and  con- 
sists in  forming  any  description  of  fibres  into  a  flat 
web,  or  cloth,  by  interlacing  one  with  another ;  the 
various  appearances  of  the  manufacture  arise  as 
much  from  the  different  modes  in  which  these  fibres 
are  interwoven,  as  from  the  difference  of  material. 

The  simplest  weaving-loom,  although  far  from 
being  in  reality  a  complicated  machine,  is  yet  neces- 
sarily formed  of  so  many  pieces,  that  any  view  that 
can  be  given  of  it  would  be  insufficient  to  render  the 
process  intelligible ;  the  representation  of  some  of 
the  detached  parts  wiU,  therefore,  be  necessary  for 
that  purpose. 

The  material  which  forms  the  length  of  the  cloth 
is  called  the  warp,  and  the  various  threads  of  which 
it  is  composed  are  wound 
singly  round  small  wooden 
reels  called  bobbins.  A  cer- 
tain number  of  these  are 
taken  by  the  warper,  who 
prepares  the  threads  for  the 
weaver,  and  who  arranges  the  bobbins  as  represented 
in  the  annexed  engraving.     The  number  of  bobbins 


taken  up  at  one  time  in  silk-weaving  is  fifty,  twenty- 
five  of  which  are  placed  on  the  lower  beam,  and  as 
many  on  the  upper  *  j  the  thread  from  the  bottom  row 
passes  over  the  lower  bar,  and  that  from  the  upper 
over  the  upper  bar ;  these  threads  are  then  tied  toge- 
ther, passed  between  the  two  pulleys,  as  seen  on  the 
left  hand  in  the  engraving,  to  the  warping-mill,  on 
which  the  silk  has  now  to  be 
wound,  and  there  placed  on  a 
pin,  as  at  d.  The  warper  now 
passes  her  fingers  between  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  taking,  al- 
ternately a  thread  from  the  npper  and  lower  row  of 
bobbins,  as  seen  in 
the  diagram,  and 
slides  her  hand 
along  until  she 
reaches  the  pin 
over  which  the 
ends  of  the  warp, 
which  are  tied  to- 
gether, are  placed.  Lifting  it  then  off  the  first  pin, 
she  replaces  it,  as  seen  in  the  annexed  cut ;  another 
pin,  E,  pre- 
serving the 
threads  in 
their  place. 
Before      the 

warp  is  removed  from  the  mill,  the  threads  are  se  • 
cured  in  their  alternating  situation  by  tying  them 
together  where  they  cross  each  other,  as  at  r. 

The  work  being  thus  far  advanced,  and  the  first  fifty 

•  In  the  engraving,  to  avoid  confusion,  the  full  number  of 
bobbins  is  not  represented;  but  as  the  number  varies  with  tlie  fabric, 
it  will  not  interfere  with  the  understanding  of  the  principle.' 
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threads  of  the  warp  fixed  on  to  the  wheel  of  the  mill; 
the  annexed  representation  of  a  warper  at  work,  will 
render  clear  the  explanation  that  follows.  The  wheel 
of  the  mill  is  made  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  a 
thread,  of  the  intended  length  of  the  piece  of  goods, 
to  reach,  when  wound  round  it  in  a  spiral  manner, 
from  the  pins  at  the  lower  part  to  those  at  the  upper; 
this  spiral  course  of  the  warp  on  the  wheel  is  pro- 
duced by  a  very  simple  contrivance,  namely  the  wind- 
ing and  unwinding  of  a  piece  of  cord  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  spindle  or  axis.  The  wheel  having  been 
steadily  turned  until  the  first  length  of  the  warp  is 
wound  roTuid  it,  and  has  reached  the  pins  at  its  upper 
part,  the  hand  is  again  passed  between  the  alternate 
threads  of  the  upper  and  lower  bobbins,  and  the 
warp  placed  over  the  upper  pins,  as  seen  at  the 
top  of  the  wheel  in  the  engraving,  and  twisted  beyond 
the  furthest  pin,  and  the  wheel  is  then  turned  the 
opposite  way,  and  another  length  of  warp  is  wound 
round  it;  and  this  operation  is  continued  until  the 
silk  on  the  bobbins  is  exhausted.  The  warp  is  now 
carefully  tmwound  from  the  wheel,  and  carried  away 
in  bimches,  to  be  wo\md  round  the  cylinder,  or  beam, 
of  the  loom.  The  mode  of  warping  described,  is 
that  employed  by  the  silk-weavers  of  Spitalfields.  In 
the  large  cotton-mills  the  machinery  is  much  more 
complete,  and,  consequently,  more  certain  in  its 
performance. 

The  warp  upon  the  cylinder  having  been  equally 
spread  over  its  surface,  and  two  long  sticks,  A  a,  intro- 
duced between  its  alternate  threads,  to  supply  the  place 


of  the  two  pins  on  the  warping-mill,  it  is  now  prepared 
for  the  weaver,  by  straining  it  tight,  by  means  of 
weights  properly  applied  at  one  end.  Machinery 
which  it  would  be  difficult  to  represent,  and  which  is 
connected  with  treddles,  which  the  weaver  presses  with 
his  foot  alternately,  raise  first  one-half  of  the  threads 
of  the  warp  and  then  the  other,  each  time  so  far 
separating  them  as  to  allow  the  shuttle  to  pass,  and 
carry  with  it  the  cros»-threads  of  the  cloth,  called  the 
woof.  The  form  of  the  weaver's  shuttle  is  shown  in 
the   annexed  engraving.     The  thread   of  the  woof. 


which  crosses  the  cloth,  is  wound  round  the  pointed 
bobbin  in  the  inside  of  the  shuttle,  and  as  this  is 


thrown  with  a  sudden  jerk,  between  the  separated 

threads  of  the  warp,   of  course  it  unwinds,  and  the 

shuttle  passes  on  to  the  other  side  of  the  cloth ;  the 

threads  of  the  warp  are  again  shifted  by  the  treddles, 

and   the    shuttle  is    returned,    forming    the    second 

thread   of  the  woof,    and 

this  raising  and  depressing 

the    alternate    threads    of 

the  warp,  and  passing  and 

repassing  of  the  shuttle,  is 

continued,  until  the  piece 

of  cloth  is  finished ;  this  is 

called  plain  weaving,  and 

the   threads   of  the   warp 

and    woof,    if    magnified, 

would  appear  as  in  fig.  8. 

In  some  kinds  of  work,  instead  of  the  woof  passing 
between  every  other  thread 
of  the  warp,  it  will  pass 
under  one  and  over  three, 
as  in  fig.  9,  which  is  a 
magnified  representation : 
it  is  in  this  case  called 
tweel,  and  this  kind  of 
fabric,  is  considered  to  be 
stronger  than  plain  weav- 
ing, from  the  threads  of 
the     woof     lying     closer 

together.  Fig.  10,  is  another  specimen  of  tweel,  in 
which  the  thread  of  the 
woof  is  of  a  different  co- 
lour to  that  of  the  warp, 
this,  as  may  be  seen,  pro- 
duces a  pattern.  The  two 
next  engravings,  show  the 
manner  in  which  the  threads 
cross  each  other,  in  the 
weaving  of  open  fabrics,  as 
mail-net,  fig.  11,  and  gauze,  fig.  12  :  here,  at  each 
place  where  the  threads  cross,  they  are  curiously 
twisted  or  tied.  In  this  the  machinery  of  the  loom  is 
much  more  complicated,  and  the  treddles  that  se- 
parate the  warp  more  numerous. 
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Fig.  11 


Fig.  12. 


In  the  weaving  of  Carpets,  the  warp  is  double, 
and  the  tnread  of  the  woof  passes  from  the  upper 
to  the  lower  portion  at  various  points,  according 
to  the  pattern  J  in  the  smaller  patterns,  these  points 
are  more  numerous  than  in  the  larger,  and  con- 
sequently, a  carpet  of  a  small  pattern  is  (the  quality 
of  thread  being  equal,)  considerably  stronger  and 
more  durable,  than  one  in  which  the  design  is  of 
a  larger  character.  The  weaving  of  damask  patterns 
is  extremely  complicated,  and  the  preparing  the  warp 
to  receive  the  woof,  and  calculating  the  order  in 
which  the  woof  is  to  be  thrown,  will  employ  a  jnan 
for  six  weeks  or  two  months. 

In  the  weaving  of  cotton  goods,  a  preparation  of 
flour  and  v/ater  is  used,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
consistency  to  the  thread  of  the  warp  j  this  preparation 
is  applied  by  means  of  a  large  brush ;  as  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  warp  should  be  kept  constantly 
moist  and  pliable,  and  in  extremely  hot  weather, 
there  is  much  difficulty  in  producing  this  effect. 
The  silk-weavers,  in  Spitalfields,  have  a  curious 
method  of  keeping  the  warp  in  this  state  ;  instead  of 
flour  and  water,  a  kind  of  size  is  prepared,  by  boiling 
cuttings  of  kid  leather  in  water ;  this  is  called  sprew  : 
the  workman  takes  a  quantity  of  this  hquid  into  his 
mouth,  and  blows  it  through  his  lips  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  make  it  fall  upon  the  warp  in  the  form 
of  a  fine  rain. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  complicated  machi- 
nery employed  in  the  English  looms,  can  produce  the 
finest  and  most  beautiful  fabrics  in  the  world  jx  but 
while  we  look  with  amazement  at  the  result  of  the 
labours  of  our  countrymen,  we  cannot  withhold  our 
astonishment  at  the  elegance  and  regular  texture 
of  the  goods  produced  by  the  patient  Hindoo,  whose 
loom  consists  of  little  else  than  a  few  sticks  of  bam- 
boo, rudely  fastened  together,  and  fixed  to  the 
branches  of  some  leafless  tree. 


From  ths  cultivation  of  the  earth,  a  second  paradise  of 
beauty  and  sweets  springs  up  to  our  delighted  view  :  from 
exertion  and  industry  our  most  valuable  comforts  arise : 
and  the  endeavours  we  use  in  the  attainment  of  any 
earthly  good,  stamps  a  double  value  on  its  possession,  and 
gives  a  keener  relish  in  its  enjoyment. Mrs.  King. 


Moderation  is  commonly  firm;  and  firmness  is  commonly 
successful. Johnson. 


Oi'  all  excellencies  that  make  conversation,  good  sense  and 
goodnature  are  the  most  necessary,  humour  the  pleasantest. 
Sir  W.  Temple. 


Time  passes  on,  and  the  fashions  of  the  mind,  as  well  as 
of  the  body,  change ;  but  the  mind  and  the  body  remain 
the  same  in  all  ages,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  accidents 
of  disease  and  error. Southey. 


After  the  death  of  Archbishop  Tillotson,  there  was  found 
a  b\mdle  of  malicious  libels,  which  had  been  published 
against  luni,  and  on  which  the  following  words  were  wiitten 
in  bis  own  hand  ;  "  I  forgive  the  authors  of  these  books,  and 
pray  God  that  he  may  also  forgive  them." 


THE  BATTLE  OF  AZINCOURT.     II. 

[Concluded  from  page  115.] 
The  English  waited  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  but 
finding  they  did  not  move,  Henry  sent  for  some  of 
his  officers,  and  thus  addressed  them.  "  Since  our 
enemies  have  interrupted  our  way,  let  us  proceed, 
and  break  through  them,  in  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Trinity."  A  signal  being  then  given,  the  whole  front 
of  the  line,  removing  the  stakes,  (a  sort  of  moveable 
palisade,  about  six  feet  long,  and  shod  with  pointed 
iron  at  each  end,)  which  had  been  set  in  the  ground 
to  resist  the  cavalry,  moved  foi'ward  with  a  mighty 
shout.  Coming  within  bow-shot,  the  foremost  ranks 
refixed  their  stakes,  interweaving,  and  inclining  them 
a  little  towards  the  enemy.  A  body  of  chosen 
archers  advancing  some  paces,  let  fly  upon  the 
French  a  shower  of  arrows,  a  yard  long,  with  great 
effect,  for  the  enemy's  ranks  were  extremely  close. 
The  French  cavalry  advanced  to  repel  the  archers, 
but  they  nimbly  retreated  behind  their  stakes,  and 
facing  about,  discharged  another  shower  of  arrows, 
while  the  archers  lodged  in  the  meadow  rose  up 
at  a  signal,  and  plied  the  horses  with  so  galling  a 
discharge,  as  threw  them  into  the  greatest  disorder, 
increased  by  the  softness  of  the  ground,  in  which 
they  sunk  up  to  their  knees.  The  English,  seeing 
their  confusion,  threw  down  their  bows,  and  fell  upon 
them  sword  in  hand  5  but  as  the  first  line  of  the 
French  consisted  of  all  the  best  troops  in  the  army, 
this  charge  was  repulsed  with  loss  on  the  side  of  the 
English.  They  retreated  behind  their  stakes  to 
take  breath,  then  charging  again,  the  French  gave 
way;  at  this  time,  the  horsemen  stationed  in  the 
wood  attacked  their  flank,  and  threw  them  into  the 
greatest  disorder,  and  the  English  made  such  slaugh- 
ter amongst  them,  that  the  first  line  took  to  flight, 
after  seeing  the  Constable,  with  many  other  officers, 
killed,  and  most  of  the  princes  and  generals  taken 
prisoners. 

The  Enghsh  now  found  themselves  stopped  by  the 
second  line  of  the  French,  wdien  King  Henry,  who 
hitherto  had  not  been  personally  engaged,  advanced 
with  his  battalion;  and  alighting  from  his  horse, 
presented  himself  to  the  enemy.  The  Duke  of 
Alencon  advanced  at  the  head  of  the  French  line, 
hoping  to  repair  the  disgrace  of  his  countrymen.  He 
had  detached  eighteen  gentlemen,  with  orders  to  keep 
close  to  the  King  of  England,  and  not  to  leave  him, 
until  he  was  slain  or  taken  prisoner.  Encouraged 
by  success,  he  charged  the  French  with  fierceness 
and  valour ;  fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
and  rushing  into  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  where  he 
spread  death  around  him  with  unsparing  hand.  In 
the  mean  while,  the  French  cavaliers  charged  up  so 
close  to  him,  that  one  of  them  struck  him  with  a 
battle-axe,  which  stunned  him,  though  the  strength 
of  his  helmet  prevented  the  blow  being  mortal. 
The  rest  of  them  were  all  striving  to  get  at  him, 
when  the  valiant  David  Gam,  the  captain,  and  two 
other  Welsh  officers,  saved  him,  at  the  sacrifice  of 
their  own  lives.  Henry  seeing  them  extended  at  his 
feet,  at  the  last  gasp  of  life,  knighted  them  all  three. 
The  French  officers,  \yho  still  made  prodigious  efforts 
to  destroy  the  king,  were  all  killed  on  the  spot. 

The  heat  of  the  battle  increasing,  Henry  continued 
to  give  proofs  of  his  valour,  and  drew  upon  him  the 
bravest  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  his 
brother,  who  fought  by  his  side,  being  knocked  down, 
he  strode  across  him,  and  defended  him  with  his  own 
body,  to  prevent  his  being  killed.  By  this  bold  ac- 
tion he  so  exposed  himself,  that  at  length  he  received 
a  blow  on  the  head,  that  brought  him  on  his  knees. 

The  Duke  of   AJencon,  on  his  part,  enraged  to 
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rtiadness,  at  seeing  the  course  of  the  battle  still 
against  him,  resolved  to  die  on  the  field,  rather  than 
turn  his  back,  and  survive  his  country's  disgrace. 
With  a  small  band  of  resolute  men,  he  furiously 
made  way  with  his  sword  through  the  English 
troops,  and  sought  for  the  King  of  England,  hoping 
to  revenge,  by  a  single  blow,  the  losses  which 
France  had  that  day  sustained.  The  moment  the 
Duke  met  with  the  King,  he  raff  at  him,  and  made  so 
violent  a  blow  at  his  head,  that  he  cleft  off  one  half 
of  the  golden  cro\vn,  which  Henry  wore  on  his  hel- 
met. In  return  for  this  unexpected  blow,  Henry 
struck  the  Duke  to  the  ground,  and  with  two  more 
blows,  killed  two  of  his  brave  attendants.  The  Duke 
then  called  out,  "  I  am  Alenron,  and  I  surrender  to 
vou,"  at  the  same  time  holding  out  his  hand  to 
Henry,  who  immediately  offered  his  hand  to  accept  the 
pledge ;  but  the  English  in  an  instant  surrounded  the 
Duke,  and  put  him  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  King's 
endeavours  and  entreaties  to  save  him.  The  death 
of  the  Duke  of  Alen^on  struck  such  a  panic  into  his 
troops,  that  they  instantly  fled  in  all  directions. 

The  third  line  of  the  French,  being  still  fresh  and 
in  good  order,  might  have  renewed  the  battle;  but 
on  seeing  the  slaughter  that  had  taken  place,  they 
refused  to  advance,  leaving  the  flying  troops  of  the 
second  line  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  enemies. 
Hitllerto,  the  English  had  had  no  time  to  make 
prisoners;  but  they  had  now  to  exercise  pity  or 
cruelty,  as  they  felt  inclined,  by  slaying  or  making 
prisoners  of  their  unresisting  foes,  who,  unable  to 
rally,  or  to  fly,  for  want  of  room,  were  wholly  at 
their  mercy,  and  voluntarily  offered  themselves  to 
death  or  captivity,  as  the  victors  pleased. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  the  English  time  to  con- 
gratulate themselves  on  their  success,  when  news 
was  brought  that  the  enemy  was  in  fbrce  in  the  rear, 
and  had  already  plundered  the  camp.  The  king  ran 
hastily  to  the  top  of  a  hillock,  from  whence  he  saw 
the  camp  in  great  disorder,  and  the  troops  left  to 
guard  it  endeavoiiring  to  save  themselves  by  flight. 
Convinced  that  the  enemy  had  rallied  to  renew  the 
fight,  he  issued  orders  for  putting  all  the  prisoners, 
except  the  most  illustrious,  to  death.  The  English 
soldiers,  to  their  honour,  murmiired,  and  refused  to 
kill  men  in  cold  blood,  upon  which,  two  hundred 
of  the  most  desperate  characters  in  the  army  were 
ordered  to  attack  the  defenceless  prisoners,  and  they 
slaughtered  the  greater  part  of  them.  Scarcely  had 
this  work  of  butchery  been  accomplished,  when  it 
was  discovered  that  the  party  which  had  attacked 
the  camp  was  merely  a  company  of  fugitives,  who, 
having  retired  betimes  from  the  battle,  and  knowing 
that  the  English  camp  was  but  weakly  guarded, 
pillaged  it  while  the  two  armies  were  engaged.  For 
this  conduct  they  were  imprisoned  by  the  Dvdce  of 
Burgundy,  who  would  have  punished  them  more 
severely  for  being  the  occasion  of  the  massacre ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Charolrois,  his  son,  found  means  to  save 
their  lives. 

Having  returned  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  this 
signal  and  unexpected  victory.  King  Henry  sent  for 
a  French  Herald  (who,  with  three  others,  had  been 
sent  to  request  leave  to  bury  the  slain,)  and  required 
of  him  to  declare  to  whomi  the  victory  was  to  be 
ascribed?  The  Herald  replied,  "  Think  you  us 
officers  at  arms  to  be  rude  and  bestial  r  If,  with  fear, 
or  the  affection  that  we  bear  to  our  natural  country,  we 
either  for  favour  or  meed,  hide  or  deny  your  glorious 
victory,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  worms  of  the 
ground  vvould  bear  witness  against  us,  and  so  would 
the  captives  which  are  yet  in  your  possession. 
Wherefore,  according  to  the  duty  of  our  office,  which 


is  always  indifferently  to  right,  and  truly  to  judge, 
we  say  and  affirm  that  the  victory  is  yours,  the 
honour  is  yours,  and  yom-s  be  the  glory;  advising 
you,  as  you  have  manfully  gotten  it,  so  politicly  to 
use  it."  "  Then,"  said  Henry,  "  if -such  is  the  case,  I 
demand  the  name  of  yonder  castle:"  pointing  to  one 
near  the  field  of  battle.  "  That"  said  the  herald 
"  is  called  Azincourt."  "  Then,"  rejoined  the  king, 
"let  this  battle  henceforth  be  called  the  Battle  of 
Azincourt." 

In  this  memorable  battle,  which  lasted  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  the  French 
lost  the  Constable  d'Albret,  the  Dukes  of  Alencon, 
Brabant  and  Bar,  the  Earls  Nevers,  Vaudemont, 
Murle,  Roussi,  and  Fouquemberg,  and  many  more 
officers  of  rank,  besides  10,000  private  soldiers. 
An  Enghsh  historian  says,  that  among  the  slain 
were,  the  Archbishop  of  Sens,  three  dukes,  six  earls, 
90  barons,  1500  knights,  7000  'squires  and  gentlemen, 
and  about  1600  of  the  lower  class.  Among  the 
prisoners  taken  to  England  or  ransomed  in  France, 
were  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  (found  under  a  heap  of 
dead  bodies  by  the  archers  in  seeking  for  plunder,) 
the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Earls  of  Eu,  Vendome, 
Richemont,  Estouteville,  and  Marshal  Boucicaut, 
besides  1 600  more  persons  of  quality.  On  the  part 
of  the  English,  there  were  slain  of  persons  of  rank, 
only  the  Duke  of  York,  the  young  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
and,  if  certain  English  historians  may  be  believed,  not 
above  four  knights,  one  'squire,  and  twenty-eight 
common  soldiers!  Some,  however,  make  their  loss 
about  400  men,  and  Mezerai,  with  more  probabihty, 
enlarges  the  number  to  1 600. 


RELIGION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA. 

In  the  larger  cities,  there  is  no  apparent  deficiency  of 
religion.  The  number  of  churches  is  as  great  as  in 
England;  the  habits  of  the  people  are  moral  and 
decorous;  the  domestic  sanctities  are  rarely  violated, 
and  vice  pays  at  least  the  homage  to  virtue,  of  as- 
suming its  deportment.  The  clergy  in  those  cities 
are  men  of  respectable  acquirements,  and,  I  believe, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries  in  zeal  and 
piety. 

In  the  country,  the  differences  of  religious  opinion 
rend  society  into  shreds  and  patches,  varying  in 
every  thing  of  colour,  form,  and  texture.  In  a 
village,  the  population  of  which  is  barely  sufficient 
to  fill  one  church,  and  support  one  clergyman,  the 
inhabitants  are  either  forced  to  want  religious  minis- 
tration altogether,  or  the  followers  of  different 
sects  must  agree  on  some  compromise,  by  which 
each  yields  up  some  portion  of  his  creed,  to  satisfy 
the  objections  of  his  neighbour.  This  breeds  argu- 
ments, dispute,  and  bitterness  of  feeling. 

There  is  one  advantage  of  an  established  church 
which  only  those,  perhaps,  who  have  visited  the 
United  States  can  duly  appreciate.  In  England,  a 
lai^ge  body  of  highly-educated  gentlemen  annually 
issue  from  the  Universities,  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  clerical  office  throughout  the  kingdom.  By 
this  means,  a  certain  stability  is  given  to  religious 
opinion,  and  even  those  who  dissent  from  the  church, 
are  led  to  judge  of  their  pastors  by  a  higher  standard, 
and  to  demand  a  greater  amount  of  qualification, 
than  is  ever  thought  of  in  a  country  like  the  United 
States.  This  result  is,  undoubtedly,  of  the  highest 
benefit  to  the  community.  The  light  of  the  esta- 
blished church  penetrates  to  the  chapel  of  the  dis- 
senter, and  there  is  a  moral  check  on  religious 
extravagance,  the  operation  of  which  is  not  the  less 
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efiicacious,  because  it  is  silent  and  unperceived  by 
tliose  on  whom  its  influence  is  exerted. 

Religion  is  not  one  of  those  articles,  the  supply  of 
which  may  be  left  to  be  regulated  by  the  demand. 
The  necessity  /or  it  is  precisely  greatest  when  the  demand 
is  least;  and  a  government  neglects  its  first  and 
highest  duty  which  fails  to  provide  for  the  spiritual, 
as  well  as  temporal  wants  of  its  subjects*.  I  wish 
to  record  my  conviction,  that  those  who  adduce  the 
state  of  religion  in  tlie  United  States,  as  affording 
illustration  of  the  inutility  of  an  Established  Church, 
are  either  bad  reasoners  or  ignorant  men. 

[Hamilton's  Meji  and  Manners  in  America.^ 

~  *  Those  who  'most  require  reformation  will  be  the  last  to  seek  it. 
AVhen  children  may  be  allowed  to  select  the  medicines  they  are  to 
take  in  sickness,  or  the  young,  the  education  which  is  to  fit  them  for 
the  world,  the  clergy  may  be  left  to  the  support  "  of  the  public,  but 

not  till  then." Alison's  History  of  the  French  Revolution.  Vol. 

i.,  p.213.  H.M. 


In  afflictions,  especially  national  or  public  calamities,  God 
oftentimes  seems  to  make  no  distinction  betwixt  the  objects 
of  his  compassion  and  those  of  his  fury,  indiscriminately 
involvinj^  them  in  the  same  destiny ;  yet  his  prescience 
and  his  intentions  make  a  vast  diiference  where  his  inflic- 
tions do  not  seem  to  make  any  ;  as  when  on  the  same  test, 
and  with  the  self-same  fire,  we  urge  as  well  the  gold  as  the 
blended  lead  or  antimony,  but  with  foreknowing  and 
designing  such  a  disparity  in  the  events,  as  to  consume 
the  ignobler  minerals,  or  blow  them  off  into  dross  or  fumes, 
and  make  the  gold  more  pure,  and  ftiU  of  lustre. Boyle. 


Early  Rising. — Whoever  has  tasted  the  breath  of  morn- 
ing, knows,  that  the  most  invigorating  and  most  delightful 
hours  of  the  day,  are  commonly  spent  in  bed ;  though  it  is 
the  evident  intention  of  nature,  that  we  should  enjoy  and 
profit  by  them.  Children  awake  early,  and  would  be  up 
and  stirring  long  before  the  arrangements  of  tlie  family 
permit  them  to  use  their  limbs.  We  are  thus  broken  in 
from  childhood  to  an  injurious  habit;  that  habit  might  be 
shaken  off  with  more  ease  than  it  was  first  imposed.  We 
rise  with  the  sun  at  Christmas,  it  were  but  continuing  so 
to  do  till  the  middle  of  April,  and  without  any  perceptible 
change,  we  should  find  ourselves  then  rising  at  five  o'clock, 
at  which  liour  we  might  continue  till  September,  and  then 
accommodate  ourselves  again  to  the  change  of  season. 

SOUTHEY. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN   NOlKiiBKU. 
MONDAY,  18th. 
1518  Cortez  set  out  on  his  expedition  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico. 

TUESDAY,  19th. 
1703  Death  of  the  Masque  de  Fer,  or  "  The  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask."  This  extraordinary  person  had  been  a  state  prisoner 
since  1662.  He  was  served  with  the  utmost  respect,  the 
governor  of  the  Bastille  remaining  always  uncovered  and 
standing  in  his  presence ;  and  the  only  restrictions  put  on  his 
inclinations,  were  such  as  were  necessary  for  the  perfect  con- 
cealment of  his  person  ;  to  this  end  he  wore  a  mask,  so  cu- 
riously fitted  as  to  enable  him  to  eat  and  speak  with  perlVct 
ease,  which  was  never  removed.  \Vho  he  was  has  never 
been  discovered,  but  the  surmise  that  he  was  an  elder  brother 
of  Louis  XIV.,  brought  up  in  secret  by  the  Queen  ^Mother, 
is  countenanced  by  the  fact,  that  at  the  time  of  his  incarcera- 
tion, no  person  of  sufficient  eminence  to  be  so  carefully 
secreted,  disappeared  in  the  political  world ;  all  that  is 
known,  is  that  he  had  been  a  captive  in  various  state  prisons 
in  France,  and  that  he  died  on  this  day  in  the  Bastille. 
1806  Buonaparte  declared  England  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade. 

WEDNESDAY,  20th. 
St.  Edmund  the    King    and   Martyr. — The   mild    and    amiable 
character   of   this   prince,    coupled  with   his  tragical  death,    bare 
caused   him  to  be  enrolled  in  the  list  of  Saints.     He  was  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  and  murdered  by  the  Danes,  who  landed  on  the 
coast  of   Suffolk  and  ravaged  the  country.     His  remains,  which, 
according  to  the  monkish  legend,  were  miraculously  recovered  after 
a  long   concealment,    were  interred   at   Breadiscworth,    which,    in 
honour  of  his  burial-place,  was  named  St.  Edmund'sBury. 
1497  Vasco  de  Gama  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thus 
discovered  the  true  passage  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  in  search 
of  which  Columbus  was  sailing  westward. 
SATURDAY,  23rd. 
St.'Clement. — That  St.  Clement  was  Bishop  of  Rome  is  clearly 
known,  but  whether  he  is  to  be  considered  as  the  first  or  third  has 
always  been  a  matter  of  controversy,  to  determine  which  more  has 
been  written  than  the  subject  seems  to  require,  since  that  he  was 
contemporary  with  the  Apostles  is  undoubted,  St.  Paul  expressly 
mentioning  him  as  one  of  those  who  had  "  laboured  with  nim  in 
the  Gospel."    One  only  of  the  many  works  attributed  to  this  emi- 
nent father  of  the  church  is  of  undoubted  authority,  namely,  his 
Epistle  to  the  Church  of  Corinth,  which  was  read  in  the  early  ages 
loif/i,  but  not  (as  some  authors  affirm,)  classed  among,  or  admitted 
into,  the  canon  of  the  New  Testament.     Neither  the  manner  nor  the 
exact  time  of  his  death  are  known,  but  he  is  conjectured  to  have 
died  a  natural  death  about  the  year  100,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
SUNDAY,  24th. 
Twentv-Fiftii  Sunday  after  Trinity. 
1572  John  Knox,  the  Scotch  Reformer,  expired  at  Edinburgli.     His 
bold  and   uncompromising  spirit  was  well   summed   up  by 
Earl  Morton,  in  his  funeral  eulogium, — Here  lies  he  uho  riever 
feared  the  face  of  man, 
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THE  RHINE. 

RoLArrosECK,  theDrachexfels,  and  Nonnenwerther. 
All  travellers  agree  in  admiring  the  Rhine;  and, 
however  highly  the  expectations  ot'  visiters  may  have 
been  raised  by  the  reports  of  others,  we  venture  to 
believe,  that  no  one  who  has  seen  that  remarka])le 
river  in  fair  wectiier,  can  have  quitted  its  banks 
with  a  feeling  of  disappointment. 

To  form  an  adequate  idea,  however,  of  the  beauties 
of  the  Rhine,  the  tourist  must  view  it  in  its  course 
between  the  cities  of  Cologne  and  Mayence,  that  he 
may  meet  with  that  varied  and  romantic  scenery  for 
which  it  is  so  justly  celebrated.  Slopes  planted  with 
rich  vineyards,  or  covered  with  corn-fields ;  neat  look- 
ing villages  coming  down  almost  to  the  water's  edge; 
mountains,  whose  rugged  and  irregular  shapes  present 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  soft  and  cultivated  vales 
below;  bare  and  black  rocks,  surmounted  b}'  ruins  of 
ancient  castles,  or  convents ;  and  not  a  few  large  and 
populous  towns;  appear  at  intervals,  and  keep  the 
attention  engaged.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  men- 
tioned Cologne,  with  its  gigantic  and  unfinished  cathe- 
dral; the  pleasant  little  town  of  Bonn;  Andernach, 
famed  for  its  mill-stones  and  factories ;  Coblentz,  as  its 
Roman  name  Confiuentia  imports,  marking  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Rhine  and  IMoselle ;  Ehrenbreitstein, 
with  its  strong  fortifications ;  Bacckarach  (from  Bacchi 
ara,  or  Bacchus'  Altar),  renowned  of  old  for  its  vines; 
Bingen,  where  the  Rhine  pursues  its  course  between 
ranges  of  wild  and  majestic  mountains ;  JoJiannisberg, 
noted  for  its  Hock ;  and  Mayence,  or  Mentz,  for  its 
antiquity,  and  magnificent  bviildings.  In  touching 
upon  some  of  the  leading  features  of  this  river,  it 
will  be  observed,  that  w-e  are  alluding  to  that  most 
picturesque  and  interesting  portion  of  it  called  the 
Middle  Rhine.  To  make  such  an  excursion  more 
easy,  and  to  give  greater  certainty  as  to  time,  than 
in  former  periods,  in  this  age  of  improvement^  steam 
affords  its  aid;  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year, 
a  large  and  convenient  steam -packet  proceeds  daily 
each  way  between  Cologne  and  Mayence. 

The  Rhine  takes  its  rise  among  the  heights  of 
Mount  St.  Gothard  in  Sv.itzerland,  and,  being  en- 
larged by  various  torrents,  rashes  through  the  Lake 
of  Constance,  thence  flowing  by  Schaifhausen,  near 
which  place  it  has  a  grand  fall  from  a  height  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  feet.  After  two  more 
falls  at  considerable  intervals,  the  river  keeps  on  its 
rapid  course  to  Basil,  or  Bale,  between  which  town 
and  Strasburg,  it  becomes  navigable,  but  not  for  large 
vessels.  At  Strasburg,  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  is  so  called  as  far  as  Mayence :  there,  until 
it  reaches  Cologne,  it  is  known  as  the  Middle  Rhine  ; 
and  from  Cologne  to  its  outlets  in  Holland,  it  is 
called  the  Lower  Rhine. 

In  the  Netherlands  and  Holland,  the  character  of 
the  Rhine  scenery  is  no  longer  attractive.  The  river, 
after  passing  some  flourishing  towns  and  villages, 
divides  into  two  streams  near  Emmerick  in  the 
Duchy  of  Cleves  :  one  branch  forfeits  its  name,  and, 
taking  that  of  Waal,  pi-oceeds  to  Dort;  but  again 
changes  its  name  on  xmiting  with  the  Meuse  at 
Gorcum,  and  at  last  enters  the  German  Ocean. 
The  other  stream  that  had  branched  oft'  near  Em- 
merick, is  again  disjoined,  one  of  its  channels 
hastening  to  lose  itself  in  the  Zuidcr  Zee.  The 
remaining  portion,  however,  though  it  is  again  sepa- 
rated, goes  under  the  title  of  the  Old  Rhine  to 
Leyden,  where  it  divides  into  several  branches.  These 
formerly  became  lost  among  the  sand ;  but  they  have 
been  reunited  into  a  canal  which  has  three  sluices, 
the  last  of  which,  at  the  village  of  Catwyck,  is  kept 
shut  by  the  sea  at  high  tide ;  but  when  it  falls,  this 


remnant  of  the  noble  Old  Rhine  forces  the  sluice 
open,  and  rushes  out  into  the  ocean. 

The  most  charming  prospects  will  be  found  between 
Bonn  and  Bingen,  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred 
miles.  It  is  no  wonder  that  amidst  scenes  so  wild 
and  beautiful,  the  poetical  genius  of  a  chivalrous  and 
superstitious  age  should  have  found  ample  materials 
for  legends  and  tales.  In  the  greater  number,  indeed, 
of  the  Legends  of  the  Rhine,  it  is  difficult  to  find 
much  that  can  be  called  probably  true,  while  the 
bright  fiction  woven  into  them  must  be  clear  to 
every  observer. 

The  very  names  of  many  of  the  places  on  its  banks 
are  expressive,  and  bespeak  some  tradition  belonging 
to  them.  Such  are  the  Treuen/els,  (Rock  of  Fidelity,) 
Drachenfels,  (Dragon's  Rock,)  IVolkenburg,  (Castle 
of  Clouds,)  Loewenherg,  (Lions'  Rock,)  Ehrenbreitstein, 
(Broad.  Stone  of  Honour.)  One  of  the  most  simple 
and  pleasing  of  the  titles  of  this  kind  has  been  given 
by  the  boajmen  to  a  part  of  the  river,  where,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  rapid  but  not  dangerous  course,  they 
are  not  obliged  to  ply  their  oars.  It  is  called  Gottes- 
hiilf'e,  (God's  Help.)  Near  to  this  passage,  is  a  poi'nt  of 
un'^ommon  beauty  and  interest,  as  well  on  account  of 
the  scenery,  as  of  the  pathetic  story  connected  with  it. 
To  the  left  of  the  engraving,  at  the  head  of  our 
present  number,  on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  are  seen 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  a  castle ;  this  is  Rolandseck, 
or  Roland's  Corner.  In  the  river,  on  an  island,  and 
imbosomed  in  trees,  is  the  Convent  of  Nonnenwebl- 
ther;  arid  lower  down  the  river,  on  the  right,  in  de- 
scending from  Mayence  to  Cologne,  is  one  of  the  seven 
mountains,  the  Rock  called  Drachenfels,  crowned 
b}^  a  gray  old  crust  of  a  wall  which  was  once  part  of  a 
large  castle. 

Some  of  our  readers  will  probably  be  pleased  with 
the  following  specimen  of  a  Rhenish  legend. 

Roland,  or  Orlando,  was  the  heroic  nephew  of  the 
Emperor  Charlemagne.  Deeply  attached  to  the  fair 
and  excellent  Hildegund,  the  young  soldier,  having 
pledged  his  troth,  was  summoned  to  a  crusade 
against  the  pagan  host.  In  his  lamented  absence, 
she  heard  that  he  was  dead  in  battle.  All  her  hopes 
of  happiness  in  life  appearing  to  be  buried  with  him, 
she  determined  to  renounce  the  world,  and  to  take 
the  veil.  Scarcely  w-as  the  solemn  service  at  an  end, 
when  a  trumpet  announced  the  return  of  Roland, 
who  had  been  wounded  and  restored  to  health.  But 
it  was  too  late :  Hildegund  lived  a  nun,  in  the  convent 
of  Nonnenwerther ;  and  he,  in  order  to  be  near  her 
melancholy  dwelling,  built  a  hermitage  for  his 
residence,  on  the  spot  where  Rolandseck  now  stands. 
At  her  death,  which  happened  soon  after,  the  heart- 
broken Roland  sought  for  fate  in  the  dangers  of  the 
field,  and  was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Roncesvalles. 

Schiller's  German  poem  on  this  subject  varies  from 
the  above  account,  in  some  particulars,  especially  in 
the  difference  of  name  and  place,  he  having  fixed 
the  latter  in  Switzerland,  and  styled  Roland,  (far  less 
poetically,)  "  Toggenburg !  " 

Mr.  Campbell,vin  his  version  of  the  legend,  has 
introduced  with  good  effect  the  principal  objects,  seen 
at  one  view  in  the  engraving: 

The-brave  Roland  !  the  brave  Roland  ! 

False  tidings  reached  the  Rhenish  strand. 
That  he  bad  falln  in  fight : 

And  thy  faithful  bosom  swoon'd  with  pain. 

Thou  loveliest  maiden  of  Allemaigne, 

For  the  loss  of  thine  own  true  Knight. 

But  why  so  rash  has  she  ta'eu  the  veil. 

In  yon  Nonnenwerther's  cloisters  pale? 
Fi)'.;  her  vow  had  scarce  been  sworn. 

And  the  fatal  mantle  o'er  her  tlung, 

When  the  Drachenfels  to  a  trumpet  rung ! 
'Twas  her  own  dear  warrior's  horn. 
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Woe  !  woo  !  oach  heart  shall  bleed,  shall  breaii ; 
Slie  would  have  hunu;  upon  his  neck, 

Had  he  come  but )  enter- even  ! 
And  he  had  claspd  those  peerless  charms, 
That  shall  never,  never,  fill  his  arms. 

Nor  meet  him,  but  in  Heaven. 

Yet  Roland  the  brave,  Roland  the  true, 
He  w.)uld  not  bid  that  spot  adieu, 

"Twas  dear  still  midst  his  woes  . 
For  he  loved  to  breathe  the  neighb  ring  air,, 
And  to  think  she  bless'd  him  in  her  prayer 

When  the  Hallelujah  rose  ! 

She  died.     He  sought  the  battle-plain  ! 
Her  image  fill'd  his  dying  brain,  ' 

When  he  fell  and  wished  to  fiiU  • 
And  her  name  was  in  his  latest  sigh. 
When  Roland,  the  llov»-er  of  cliivalry, 

Expired  at  Roneesvalles. 

Drachenfels  is  the  highest  of  the  Siebengeihrgc,  or 
Seven  Mountains.  Its  castle  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Counts  of  Drachenfels,  who  became  extinct  in  1580. 

However  pleasing  to  the  eye  may  be  the  ruins  of 
these  castellated  mansions,  which  in  various  parts 
adorn  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  it  cannot  be  doubted, 
that  in  former  days,  they  were  often  the  strong-holds 
of  violence  and  cruelty,  and  that  within  those  now 
crumbling  walls,  was  perpetrated  many  a  deed  of 
vice.  So  oppressive  was  the  tyranny  of  most  of  the 
nobles  who  occupied  them,  and  who,  under  the  name 
of  Lords  of  the  Castles,  exacted  enormous  tolls,  of 
those  who  happened  to  fall  within  their  reach,  that 
sixty  of  the  towns  on  the  Rhine  combined  in  a  league 
to  put  them  down.  Several  sieges  were  the  result  j 
and  many  of  the  castles  which  were  then  destroyed 
by  fire,  have  for  centuries  presented  little  more  of  the 
signs  of  habitation  than  we  now  see. 

Nonnenwerther,  an  island  of  aboiit  one  hundred 
English  acres,  contains  a  large  building,  on  the  site  of 
which  was  the  ancient  convent  of  Frauenworth, 
founded  for  nuns  in  1 122.  In  1773,  the  convent  was 
burnt  down,  and  rebuilt  on  a  larger  and  better  scale. 
Napoleon,  onbecoming  master  of  that  country,  opposed 
the  establishment,  and  prevented  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  its  inmates.  After  the  war,  in  1815,  it 
became,  as  it  still  remains,  a  part  of  the  Prussian 
dominions.  On  the  death  of  the  few  nuns,  who  had 
been  allowed  by  Napoleon,  at  the  Empress  Josephine's 
request,  to  continue,  the  house  was  sold,  and  converted 
into  an  excellent  Hotel.  For  the  geologist,  the  island 
and  its  neighbourhood  have  some  attractions,  as 
quantities  of  basaltic  columns  are  to  be  found  there, 
and  groups  of  the  same  curious  production  lie, 
scarcely  concealed,  beneath  the  water,  opposite  to  the 
village  of  Unkel,  near  at  hand,  making  the  navigation 
of  the  Rhine  at  that  spot  extremely  dangerous  to 
the  careless  and  inexperienced. 

THE  BURNING  OF  AN  INDIAN  WIDOW. 

Before  we  quitted  this  neighbourhood  we  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  a  suttee  *,  one  of  the  most  revolting 
customs  of  a  besotted  superstition  to  be  found  in  the  re- 
cords of  ages.  The  widow  was  young  and  interesting, 
rather  stout,  but  finely  shaped,  and  scarcely  darker  than  a 
woman  of  Italy.  We  had  no  difficulty  in  approaching  the 
pile,  sufficiently  near  to  see  all  that  passed  with  a  most  ap- 
palling distinctness.  She  had  an  infant  a  few  months  old, 
at  which  she  gazed  with  a  vacant  indifference,  as  if  the 
mental  absorption  of  a  higher  duty  left  her  no  thoughts 
for  earthly  objects ; — she  seemed  scarcely  conscious  of  its 
presence.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sort  of  sublime  tranquillity 
in  the  expression  of  her  features,  amid  the  frightful  prepa- 
rations that  were  muking  around  her,  which  could  not  but 
excite  my  admiration  at  the  firm  tone  of  her  mind,  and  her 
resolved  energy  of  purpose;  yet  this  was  almost  neutralized 
m  my  breast  by  a  feeling  between  pity  and  disgust,  and 

•  The  suttee  is  an  Indian  widow  who  burns  herself  upon  the 
body  of  her  dead  husband. 


though  I  could  have  wept  at  the  contemplation  of  what 
she  was  about  to  suffer,  I  could  also  have  railed  on  her  for 
the  brutal  apathy  with  which  she  seemed  prepared  to  meet 
her  dreadful  trial.  A  considerable  interval  elapsed  before 
all  things  were  ready  for  the  one  great  act  of  immolation, 
and  by  this  lime  some  change  had  clearly  taken  place  in 
her  sensations.  There  was  now  a  manifest  confusion  and 
nervous  anxiety  in  her  clear  dark  eye,  which  gradually  be- 
came more  expressive,  but  more  wild.  Her  senses  had  been 
evidently  "  steeped  in  forgetfulness,"  or,  at  all  events,  pa- 
ralyzed by  the  too  free  use  of  that  drug  (opium)  which  is  so 
often  employed,  and  with  such  fatal  efficacy,  upon  these  and 
similar  melancholy  occasions,  in  order  to  disarm  the  terrors, 
and  confirm  the  fortitude,  of  those  miserable  victims  who 
are  doomed,  by  the  ferocious  sanctity  of  Hindoo  supersti- 
tion, to  a  premature  death,  and  that  too  the  most  horrible. 
She  was  rapidly  recovering  from  the  partial  stupor  in  which 
her  mental  faculties  had  been  involved,  and  in  proportion 
as  her  perception  cleared,  her  terrors  visibly  multiplied. 
Her  actions,  which  had  at  first  appeared  merely  mecha 
nical,  now  seemed  dii-ected  by  her  returning  impulses,  which 
every  moment  grew  stronger  and  more  distressing.  Still, 
though  there  was  manifestly  a  fierce  struggle  within,  it 
was  plain  to  be  seen  that  her  efforts  to  obtain  the  mastery 
over  her  wavering  resolution  were  those  of  no  common  mind, 
and  of  no  common  energy ;  she  was,  however,  so  assailed 
by  the  tide  of  emotions  which  now  seemed  to  rush  like  a 
torrent  upon  her  soul,  that  her  actions  were  often  incohe 
rent.  She  divided  among  her  friends  the  different  orna- 
ments of  her  dress,  widi  the  look  and  bearing  of  one  who, 
from  the  distraction  of  her  thoughts,  scarcely  knev/  what 
she  was  doing ;  but,  suddenly,  hearing  the  cry  of  her  babe, 
all  the  feelings  of  the  mother  returned;  her  eye  dilated 
with  a  sudden  gleam  of  tender  recognition,  her  lip  quivered, 
her  bosom  heaved,  her  breath  escaped  in  short,  hard  gasp- 
ings ;  she  sprang  forward,  tore  it  from  the  arms  of  an 
attendant,  and  clasped  it  passionately  to  her  bosom.  Her 
convulsive  sobs  struck  upon  my  ear  with  a  most  thrilling 
potency  of  appeal,  but  there  was  no  possibility  of  rescuing 
her  from  the  doom  to  which  she  had  chosen  to  submit.  It 
was  now  clear  to  all  the  bystanders,  that  she  was  inwardly ' 
shrinking  from  the  last  act  of  this  most  horrible  sacrifice , 
she  stood  before  us  an  image  of  mute  but  agonized  despair. 

The  officiating  Bramins,  seeing  that  it  was  time  to  urge 
the  consummation  of  this  detestable  oblation,  and  fearing 
lest  she  should  relent,  commanded  all  her  relatives,  friends, 
and  attendants,  to  retire.  In  a  few  moments  a  large  area 
was  left  around  the  pile,  within  which  stood  no  one,  save 
the  imhappy  victim  and  her  sanctified  executioners.  Before 
the  area  was  cleared,  one  of  these  smooth-browed  monsters 
had  forcibly  taken  the  child  from  the  mother's  arms,  and 
given  it  to  an  attendant,  unheedt'ul  of  the  cries  of  the  one, 
or  the  agonies  of  the  other.  The  widow — and  now  she  did 
indeed  appear  beautiful — knowing  what  was  to  succeed, 
gave  way  to  the  struggles  of  nature,  fell  on  her  knees, 
raised  her  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  clasped  her  hands  in 
a  transport  of  speechless  anguish-  One  of  the  Bramins 
approached  her  with  an  air  of  calm  but  stern  authoritv, 
raised  her  from  her  recumbent  position,  then,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  companion  equally  stern  and  unfeeling, 
violently  urged  her  towards  the  pile.  She  struggled,  and 
the  energy  with  which  despair  had  armed  her,  enabled 
her  successfully  to  resist  the  united  efforts  of  those  sleek 
high-priests  of  the  altar  of  a  most  infernal  superstition. 
Upon  seeing  this,  several  of  these  cruel  functionaries 
rushed  forward  and  dragged  her  towards  the  faggots,  which 
were  Avell  smeared  with  gheet,  in  order  to  accelerate  their 
combustion — a  contingent  mercy  arising  out  of  the  policy 
of  securing  a  speedy  termination  to  the  suttee's  sufferings, 
as,  the  quicker  the  process,  the  less  the  chance  of  rescue 
or  escape.  The  moment  her  voice  was  raised,  it  was 
drowned  in  the  mingled  clamour  of  tom-toms,  pipes,  and 
the  shouts  of  hundreds  of  half-mad  fanatics,  who  had 
assembled  to  see  the  horrid  issue  of  a  devoted  fanaticism. 
Her  struggles  were  now  una\  ailing ;  she  was  soon  dragged 
to  the  pile  and  forced  upon  it ;  at  this  time  she  appeared 
exhausted  by  her  continued  exertions.  When  seated  on  the 
faggots,  her  husband's  head  was  placed  upon  her  lap,  the 
straw,  which  had  been  plentifully  strewed  underneath  the 
wood,  was  fired,  when  the  flames  instantly  ascending,  en- 
wrapt  the  beautiful  Hindoo,  at  once  shuning  her  out  for 
ever  from  human  sight  and  from  human  sympathy.  Lest 
in  her  agonies  she  should  leap  from  the  pile,  she  was  kepi 
down  upon  it  by  long  bamboos  ;  the  ends  being  placed  upon 

+  Claiified  butter,  made  from  the  milk  of  the  buffalo. 
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her  body  by  the  officiating  Bramins,  who  leaned  their  whole 
weight  upon  the  centre  of  the  pole  with  which  each  was 
furnished,  and  which  each  zealously  applied  to  this  holy 
purpose,  so  that  she  could  not  rise.  Her  sufferings  were 
soon  terminated,  as  the  wood  burned  with  extreme  rapiihty 
and  fury.  Thus  ended  this  infernal  holocaust ! 
\From  the  Oriental  Annual.] 


THE  VILLAGE  OF  MESSINGHAM, 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

The  Village  of  Messingham  is  situated  on  the  road 
from  Gainsborough  to  AVinterton.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  declivity  of  cultivated  ground,  overlooking 
that  large  tract  of  low  land,  through  which  "  the 
smug  and  silver  Trent"  pours  its  waters  to  the 
Humber.  This  low  land  was  formerly  an  immense 
forest,  which  having  entirely  decayed  away,  became 


a  swampy  tract  of  peat  and  peat-earth,  interspersed 
with  barren  sand-hills  and  large  pits  of  water,  and, 
when  in  a  state  of  open  common,  presented  an 
appearance  singularly  wretched  and  drear}^  It  was 
observ  ed  by  an  old  lady,  who  had  travelled  over  a 
great  part  of  Europe,  that  the  most  miserable  place 
she  "  had  ever  seen,  was  a  village  called  Messingham, 
in  Lincolnshire."  The  truth  of  this  remark  every 
one  will  readily  admit,  who  knew  the  place  previous 
to  the  enclosure,  in  1800 

After  that  time,  a  great  and  rapid  improvement 
took  place.  The  land  was  better  cultivated,  new 
houses  were  built,  roads  made,  and  a  general  air 
of  comfort  and  cleanliness  superseded  the  former 
squalid  wretchedness  of  the  place.  But  the  house  of 
God,  the  spire  of  which  had  fallen  down,  remained 
in  its  old  ruinous  condition. 


MESSINCHA.M    CUUKCH 


In  the  year  1818,  Dr.  Bayley,  the  vicar,  resolved 
to  have  the  fabric  put  into  a  state  of  repair,  and 
rendered,  at  least,  a  comfortable  and  decent  place  of 
worship.  He  agreed  with  the  parishioners,  on  the 
payment  by  them  of  three  hundred  pounds,  in  four 
annual  instalments,  to  defray  the  whole  expense  of 
rebuilding  the  nave  and  aisles ;  this  he  accomplished, 
at  the  cost  to  himself  of  sixteen  hundred  pounds.  The 
tower  was  in  good  condition,  having  been  erected 
after  the  fall  of  the  spire,  and  Mr.  Walker,  the 
present  lessee  of  the  great  tithes,  liberally  undertook 
to  rebuild  the  chancel  at  his  own  cost,  upon  which  he 
expended  two  hundred  povmds. 

A  very  neat  church,  in  the  old  style  of  architecture, 
was  erected,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Wilson, 
F.A.S.,  of  Lincoln,  an  eminent  ecclesiastical  architect 
and  antiquarian.  The  inside  of  the  roof  was  finished 
with  Gothic  rafters,  and  panelled  between  with  deal 
boards.  The  chancel  roof  has  a  peculiarly  neat 
appearance,  not  only  from  the  beautiful  design  of 
the  principal  supporters,  but  from  its  being  panelled 


with  narrow-  boards,  made  of  English  larch.  The 
pulpit,  the  reading-pews,  and  the  stained  glass  win- 
dows, are  the  objects  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  those  to  whom  matters  of  this  kind  are 
interesting;  as  they  show,  verj'  forcibly,  what  beau- 
tiful things  an  ingenious  and  intelligent  artist  may 
construct  out  of  materials  which  many  persons  wovdd 
consider  of  no  value,  and  which,  in  this  case,  had 
actually  been  thrown  aside  as  so  much  old  lumber. 

The  pulpit  was  made  out  of  an  old  canopy  from 
Lincoln  Minster,  where  it  formerly  stood  over  three 
figures,  which  used  to  strike  the  hours  and  quarters  ■ 
the  carving  upon  it  is  in  the  first  style  of  workmanship, 
and  a  similar  one  could  not  now  be  got  up  lor  less 
than  two  hundred  pounds.  The  minister's  and  clerk's 
reading-pews  were  constructed  out  of  an  old  desk 
which  had  been  tlu'own  aside,  and  was  decaying  with 
damp,  in  a  vacant  part  of  Althorpe  Church.  Tlie 
carved  work  on  the  door  of  the  minister's  pew,  and 
the  back  of  his  seat,  was  taken  from  an  ancient  screen^ 
which  stood  in  the  south  aisle  of  the  old  church. 
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The  east  window  In  tlie  chancel,  and  the  east 
window  in  the  south  aisle,  are  composed  of  frag- 
ments of  stained  glass  given  by  several  friends  to 
Dr.  Bayley.  These  materials  were  arranged  and  put 
together  by  Mr.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Bayley,  and  Mr.  Stone- 
house,  the  Curate,  assisted  by  a  glazier  from  the 
neighbouring  village  of  Scotton. 

I  find  an  entry  in  a  blank  leaf  of  the  old  Parish 
Register,  stating  from  whence  the  different  compart- 
ments and  pieces  of  glass  came.  "  The  two  large 
figures,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  window,  were  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Henry  Smith,  of  Gainsborough.  They 
were  originally  in  the  windows  of  the  old  church  at 
Kettlethorpc,  as  were  also  the  representation  of 
St.  Thomas's  Unbelief,  and  our  Saviour's  Descent 
into  Hell,  which  were  given  by  the  same  lady.  Seve- 
ral pieces  were  brought  from  Scotton  Church  ;  and 
when  these  fragments  were  in  their  original  situation, 
they  were  so  covered  with  filth,  that  few  people 
thought  them  worth  notice.  Among  these  were  some 
beautiful  vine-leaves,  a  figure  of  the  Virgin  and 
Child,  several  shields,  &c.  &c.  The  figure,  except 
the  head,  with  a  globe  in  its  hand,  came  from  Snar- 
ford  Church.  The  head  was  brought  by  Dr.  Ba,yley 
some  years  before,  with  other  fragments,  from  Great 
Malvern  Church,  in  Worcestershire,  when  that  beau- 
tiful fabric  was  undergoing  repair.  The  mutilated 
figure  of  a  horse  came  from  Manchester,  where  the 
writer  of  this  memoir  procured  all  the  beautiful  pale 
bright  yellow  glass,  placed  in  different  parts  of  the 
window.  It  was  taken  out  of  the  windows  of  the 
Collegiate  Church,  then  under  repair.  The  best  spe- 
cimens of  scarlet-coloured  glass  were  in  the  windows 
of  the  old  church.  The  glass  in  the  window  on  the 
south  aisle,  came  from  Manchester,  except  the  shields 
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and  other  centre-pieces.     The  figure  in  the   upper 
part  was  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  old  church." 

Every  admirer  of  the  fine  arts  who  visits  Messing- 
ham  Church,  will  readily  allow  that  the  work  amply 
repaid  the  time  and  patience  bestowed  upon  it.  A 
very  beautiful  and  rich  window,  containing  some 
exceedingly  fine  specimens  of  old  stained  glass,  was 
made  from  fragments,  many  of  them  apparently 
worthless,  and  some  of  which  had  been  buried  in 
mortar  and  whitewash  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

I  beg  leave  to  remind  those  amongst  my  readers, 
who  take  any  interest  in  collecting  and  preserving 
fragments  of  ancient  stained  glass,  that  it  is  a  very 
common  practice  to  plaster  vip  the  heads  and  frame- 
work of  the  windows  in  old  churches,  instead  of 
repairing  them  when  broken.  When  this  rubbish  is 
removed,  pieces  of  stained  glass  will  frequently  be 
found,  such  as  heads  of  figures,  crests,  or  parts  of 
shields,  &c.  A  little  spirit  of  salts  will  remove  all 
impurities  from  the  surface,  and  the  colours,  being 
imperishable,  will  then  appear  in  their  original  bril- 
liancy. 

I  cannot  conclude  this,  short  notice  of  the  restora- 
tion of  Messingham  Church,  without  contributing  a 
small  tribute  of  respect  to  the  worthy  vicar,  by 
whose  liberality  this  good  work  was  effected  ;  nor 
without  expressing  deep  regret,  that  any  considera- 
tion whatever  should  have  induced  him  to  resign  the 
living,  and  leave  a  place  for  the  good  of  which  he 
had  done  so  much.  Rebuilding  the  church  was  but 
one  of  the  many  liberal  acts  which  Dr.  Bayley  per- 
formed for  the  village  of  Messingham.  He  found 
employment  for  the  poor  labourer  ;  he  provided  the 
sick  and  infirm  with  food  and  medicine ;  and  he  in- 
stituted, and  maintained  at  his  own  sole  expense,  a 
free  day-school  on  the  National  plan. 

But  he  laboured  in  a  barren  soil.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  seemed  to  have  no  proper  sense  of  his 
disinterestedness  and  public  spirit.  When  he  began 
to  rebuild  the  church,  some  of  them  said  "  he  would 
make  a  fine  penny  out  of  the  parish  !"  When  he  had 
finished  it,  at  so  large  an  expenditure  of  his  private 
fortune,  there  were  those  who  said  "  Government 
gave  him  the  money  !"  J.  S. 

Charies  Brandon,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Eighth,  married  Mary  Queen  of  France,  widow 
of  Louis  the  Twelfth.  The  following  was  his  motto  at  a 
tournament,  upon  his  marriage  with  the  queen,  (the 
trappings  of  his  horse  being,  half  clolh  of  gold,  and  the 
other  half,  fiize)  • 

Cloth  of  gold !     Do  not  despise, 

Though  thou  art  match'd  with  cloth  of  frize 

Cloth  of  frize !     Be  not  too  bold 

Though  thou  art  matclVd  with  cloth  of  gold. 

The  Baron  de  Castelnau  was  accused  ot  being  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy  of  Amboise.  He  had  surrendered  on  the 
faith  of  a  compact  for  personal  security,  attested  by  the 
signature  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours.  In  spite  of  this 
solemr.  agreement  he  was  subjected  to  an  interrogatory, 
and  threatened  with  the  question.  For  a  moment  he 
hesitated  and  was  silent,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  taunted 
him  with  fear.  "  Fear! "  was  the  noble  answer,  "I  by  no 
means  deny  it ;  what  man  is  there  among  you,  unless  he 
be  destitute  of  all  feeling,  who  could  be  wholly  free  from 
such  an  emotion,  if  he  found  himself  bound  hand  and  foot, 
and  tossed  to  the  mercy  of  his  implacable  enemies, 
thirsting  to  drink  his  blood !  But  give  me  back  my  sword, 
and  then  venture  upon  your  taunt;  or  change  places  with 
me,  and  answer  whether  every  limb  in  your  body  would 
not  tremble;  That  natural  feeling  with  which  you  re- 
proach me,  through  God's  aid,  however,  shall  by  no  means 
impair  the  judgment  and  presence  of  mind  which  are 
necessary  for  my  defence."  And  never,  during  a  long  and 
ti7ing  examination,  was  clearer  self-possession  or  more 
tranquil  courage  manifested,  than  that  which  he  continued 
to  display. — Smedley's  Reformation  in  France. 
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LOAN  FUNDS. 
No.  II. 

In  London,  a  charity  of  tins  kind  has  existed  for  some 
years,  called  the  Sloane  Street  Benevolent  Loan  Society, 
and  has  done  a  vast  deal  of  good:  hut  loans  are  there 
made  to  a  larger  amount  than  would,  perhaps,  suit  the 
subscriptions  of  any  other  place  except  the  metropolis. 
In  Bristol,  a  small  "capital,  which  never  exceeded  432/., 
enabled  a  Society,  called  the  Ihistol  Prudent  Man's  Friend 
Society,  to  circulate  an  amount  of  14,360/.  18s.  among 
the  necessitous  and  industrious,  during  the  period  from 
1812  to  1825,  where  it  is  represented  that  smaU  sums,  thus 
employed,  have  saved  whole  families  from  becoming  de- 
pendent on  charity  or  parochial  aid.  It  was  established 
partly  from  the  observation  that  Benefrt  Societies  were  only 
applicable  in  cases  of  sickness  or  old  a,';e,  and  not  in  cases 
of  accident  or  emergency.  In  Bath,  a  Loan  Fund  has  been 
grafted  on  the  ]\Iendicity  Society.  The  Loan  department 
has  been  established  since  1808;  the  annual  average  sum 
lent,  has  been  about  G40/.;  the  annual  average  deficit  about 
6/. ;  the  average  number  of  families  annually  relieved,  about 
240.  The  description  of  persons  obtaining  loans,  are 
principally  the  humbler  class  of  tradespeople  and  mechanics, 
suffering  under  temporary  distress  caused  by  sickness,  or 
anxious  to  avoid  coming  on  the  parish  by  engaging  in 
some  business,  which  they  wou^''-  be  unable  to  commeiice 
without  a  small  sum  by  way  c'  ^-apital.  The  same  indi- 
viduals become  eligible  for  a  new  loan  when  a  jear  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  instalment  of  the  previous  loiin  was 
repaid.  The  instalments  are  one  shilling  in  the  pound, 
paid  weekly,  and  no  interest  is  demanded  for  money  lent. 
The  loans  never  exceed  five  pounds.  The  Court  of  Re- 
quests held  at  the  Town  Hall  once  a  week,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  debts  under  10/.,  and  is  a  powerful  engine  for 
keeping  up  the  instalments,  and  for  the  recovery  of  money 
from  the  security,  should  the  borrower  fail. 

In  the  parish  of  Lorton,  and  another  agricultural  district 
of  Sussex,  funds  of  this  nature  have  been  lately  com- 
menced in  aid  of  the  labouring  poor. 

At  Tunbridge  Wells,  a  Loan  Fund  has  been  esta- 
blished during  the  present  year,  and  the  details  of  its 
progress,  hitherto,  are  encouraging  and  satisfactory.  It  is 
represented  that  there  is  an  idea  of  extending  the  benefit 
of  this  Fund  to  the  neighbouring  parishes,  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  small  portions  of  ground,  provided  the  means 
admit  of  this  extension,  and  the  fund  is  assisted  by  those 
able  to  contribute. 

With  reference  to  Ireland,  it  appears  desirable  to  make 
an  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee of  18.30,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  distress  of 
that  country,  recommending  the  diffusion  of  the  Loan 
System,  and  giving  instances  of  the  honesty  and  punc- 
tuality of  the  Irish  in  making  repayments  to  funds  of  this 
nature. 

Extract  from  the  Report  of  the  Cuinmittee  of  IPSO. 

As  one  mode  of  ascertaining  the  economical  condition  of  the 
people  of  Ireland,  your  Committee  have  considered  the  state  of  some 
of  the  charituhle  Loans,  and  the  accounts  of  the  Savings'  Banks. 
L'nder  the  first  class  of  these  institutions  small  loans  are  made  to 
necessitous,  but  trustworthy  persons,  which  are  repayable,  with  inte- 
rest, and  reapplied  in  the  same  manner.  Thus  the  charity  not  only 
supports  itself,  but  the  principal  accumulates  by  the  addition  of 
interest. 

During  the  management  of  Mr.  Baylee,  a  witness  examined 
before  your  Committee,  the  Pery  Charitable  Loan  has  more  than 
doubled  ;  not  a  farthing  of  the  money  is  idle  :  as  soon  as  the  amount 
of  the  Loan  is  collected,  that  Loan  is  instantly  let  out,  and  it  is 
stated  to  have  had  the  effect  of  producing  habits  of  punctuality  in  the 
pel  formance  of  their  engagements. 

In  Derry  a  similar  charity  was  established.  A  principal  sum  of 
£500,  in  small  loans,  has,  in  twenty-one  years,  been  lent  out  in 
12,600  small  loans,  giving  relief  to  families  containing  63,000  persons, 
and  affording  pecuniary  assistance  equal  to  £27,300.  Un  this  sinn 
the  loss  by  default  of  payment  lias  not  exceeded  £7.  Is. 

The  same  system  has  oeen  applied,  with  equally  useful  effects,  to 
the  encouragement  of  industry  among  the  fishermen,  and  it  has 
been  a  most  gratifying  circumstance  to  your  Committee  to  remark, 
that  a  balance  of  the  subscription  raised  in  England  in  1823,  for  the 
relief  of  Irish  distress,  continues  to  be  usefully  and  benevolently 
applied  to  this  purpose.  JMr.  Barry  observes,  "  that  the  repayment 
of  these  small  loans  has  been  uncommonly  regular,  considering  the 
miserable  state  of  destitution  in  which  these  persons  are,  a  fact  which 
proves  that  there  is  a  very  current  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
peasantry  to  avail  themselves  of  any  advantages  which  may  be 
granted :  and  that  there  Is  a  fair  and  honest  disposition  to  make  re- 
payment when  they  are  enabled  so  to  do."— lieport,  jS'o..  1,  p.  17. 

In  the  Mcath  Loan  Fund,  v.hich  is  the  largest  in  Dub- 
'liii,  only  8/.  has  been  lost  by  bad  debts  during  ten  years ; 


but  its  beneficial  effects  continue  to  be  felt  in  every  part  of 
that  city. 

At  Castle  Townshend,  in  the  county  Cork,  a  fund  v/as 
carried  on  for  two  years  by  a  friend  of  the  writer,  during 
which  time  the  utmost-  assistance  was  rendered  to  all 
descriptions  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  at  the  close  of  tlie 
period  mentioned,  when  the  fund  was  called  in  to  be 
handed  over  to  a  new  secretary,  not  a  shilling  was  lost.  Its 
utility  and  complete  success  were  so  striking,  that  upon  this 
occasion  its  means  were  increased  by  subscriptions  to  more 
than  treble  their  original  amount. 

One  instance  more.  The  writer  was  himself  engaged 
in  the  management  of  a  charitable  Loan  Fund  in  one  of 
the  midland  counties  in  Ireland,  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment.  The  result  of  the 
first  year's  proceedings  was  as  follows:  the  original  sum 
subscribed  amounted  to  a  little  more  than  100/.:  095/. 
was  circulated  during  the  year  425  persons  obtained 
loans:  240  persons  became  securities:  l/.  5s.  was  lost, 
though  made  up  within  a  few  shillings,  by  fines  of  Gd , 
considered  necessary,  and  adopted  in  compliance  with  one 
of  the  rules.     These  facts  are  worthy  of  consideration. 

In  Scotland,  a  vast  deal  of  benefit  has  resulted  from 
banks  and  cash  credits,  nearly  on  the  system  here  re- 
commended ;  but  they  are  chiefly  for  a  class  above  that 
of  the  labouring  poor,  and  do  not  descend  to  a  scale 
sufficiently  low  for  them.  One  of  the  Parliamentary 
witnesses  examined  on  the  subject  of  Scotch  Banking, 
observes,  that  a  sum  less  than  50/.  is  seldom  lent.  How 
desirable  it  is  that  the  poorest  and  most  numerous  class  of 
society,  should  have  similar  advantages  !  All  improvement 
in  a  man's  condition  is  relative,  and  the  use  of  a  sura  of  ' 
from  one  to  five  poimds,  may  confer  as  much  real  and 
essential  service  on  the  poor,  as  hundreds  or  thousands 
could  on  those  in  a  more  elevated  and  wealthy  station  of 
life. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  Ireland,  full  of  re- 
sources, abounding  in  industry,  and  yet  grievously  poor,  is 
precisely  in  that  situation  where  a  circulation  of  money, 
employed  on  legitimate  objects,  will  prove  of  peculiar 
value.  By  Loan  Funds  this  may  speedily  be  effected. 
But  in  the  absence  of  such  establishments,  the  artificers 
remain  idle,  unable  to  obtain  the  price  of  tools  and  the 
raw  materials  of  work,  the  field  remains  unproductive,  and 
half  tilled,  for  want  of  drainage  and  manure,  perhaps 
altogether  unoccupied,  for  want  of  seed;  and  in  scarce 
seasons,  instances  have  occurred,  where  the  pressure  of 
immediate  want  has,  of  necessity,  so  far  banished  all 
other  considerations,  that  the  potatoes  sown  in  the  ground 
for  seed,  have  been  dug  up  again  for  food!  These  may 
undoubtedly  be  called  extreme  cases,  but  probably  in  all 
districts,  instances  in  point  have  occurred;  and  even  where 
fair  rents,  judicious  superintendence,  and  a  demand  for 
labour,  have  promoted  comparative  comfort,  it  would  receive 
very  considerable  increase,  if  the  improving  and  industrious 
occupant  could  obtain  temporary  assistance  for  those  pur- 
poses which  promise  an  ample  return  for  expenditure. 
Fortunately,  by  the  consideration  and  benevolence  of  their 
wealthier  neighbours,  a  benevolence  attended  by  a  very 
small  sacrifice  of  tiine  or  money,  the  poor  and  industrious 
may  be  enabled  in  some  degree  to  participate  in  those 
benefits  which  the  use  of  money  may  always  confer,  if 
properly  applied. 

The  two  following  examples  of  the  success  of  the  plan 
fell  under  the  notice  of  the  writer. 

Memorandum,  Carnew,  Nov.  13,  1832. 

Patrick  Neale,  basket-maker,  told  mc  to-day,  that,  being  in 
distress,  he  borrowed  £2.  lOs.  from  a  person  charitably  disposed 
towards  him  ;  he  went  to  Koss.  bought  strips  of  wood  not  to  be 
procured  in  his  own  neighbourhood  at  a  reasonable  price,  fpund 
ample  employment — earned  lOi.  a  week — repaid  6s.  a  week,  and 
cleared  off  all  his  debt,  making  £3.  lOs.  profit — looks  forward  to 
buying  more  articles,  as  there  is  a  prospect  of  a  continued  demand. 

StradbaUy,  October,  1832. 
Another  Memorandum. — While  riding  to-day  in  the  wild  and 
beautiful  hills  of  this  neighbourhood,  we  met  a  fine  flock  of  turkies. 
My  companion,  being  in  want  of  poultry,  asked  an  old  woman, 
who,  from  her  position,  was  evidently  lady  of  all  she  surveyed, 
whether  she  would  sell  her  turkies.  "  No,  your  Reverence,  said 
she,  but  you  should  have  them,  if  I  sold  them  to  any  body,"  JMy 
companion  inquired  why  he  was  so  favoured.  "  Is'nt  it  your  Reve- 
rence that  ^^fli'e  them  to  me."  "  IMe,  no."  "  Sure,  an'  it  is  !  didnt 
you  let  me  have  ten  shillings  of  the  Court*  money,  to  buy  the  ould 
ones,  and  they'll  be  the  making  of  me." 

•  So  the  Loan-Fund  money  was  called,  from  the  place  where  the  business 
was  carried  on. 

T. 
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A  NOBLE  PEASANT. 

The  Rev.  George  Chabbe,  so  emphatically  described  as 

Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best, 
has  left  in  the  hearts  of  all,  to  whom  genuine  feeling  and  sincere 
Christian  morality  are  dear,  a  memorial  which  shall  long  outlive 
the  marble  that  records  hLs  worth.  His  Poems  are  a  treasure  in  the 
literature  of  a  Christian  nation;  and  from  their  perusal  we  can 
never  rise  but  witli  hearts  chastened  and  subdued,  by  the  tone  of 
piety  wliieh  breathes  in  every  line.  The  following  picture  of  a 
"  Noble  Peasant"  is  extracted  from  Iiis  poem,  entitled  the  Parisk 
Regiiter.  Oh!  that  but  half  our  peasantry  would  emulate  such  a 
model !  After  enumerating  sundry  "  Burials,"  he  proceeds  to  tell 
us  that  next, — 

A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 

Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  tilings  mean. 

His  truth  iinquestion'd,  and  his  soul  serene. 

Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid  ; 

At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd ; 

Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace  ; 

Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face  ; 

Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved, 

Cheerful  he  scem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved. 

To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd. 

And,  with  the  firmest,  had  the  fondest  mind 

"Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 

And  gave  allowance  where  he  needed  none. 

Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 

Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  rellectiou's  sigh; 

A  friend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 

No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd. 

(Bane  of  the  poor  !  it  wounds  their  Meaker  mind. 

To  miss  one  favour  which  their  neighbours  find  !) 

Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic  pride  removed , 

He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved. 

I  mark'd  his  action  when  his  infant  died. 

And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried, 

The  still  tears  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek, 

Spoke  pity  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 

If  pride  were  his,  'twas  not  their  vulgar  pride, 

'Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride. 

Nor  pride  in  learning,  though  my  Clerk  agreed. 

If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  succeed  ; 

Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 

None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few ; 

But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 

It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace  ; 

A  pride  in  honest  fame,  by  virtue  gain'd. 

In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train'd ; 

Pride  in  the  power  that  guard:^  his  country's  coast, 

And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 

Pride  in  a  life  that  slander's  tongue  defied,— 

In  fact,  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  sect'ry's  whim, — 
Christian  and  countryman  was  all  with  him : 
True  to  his  church  he  came ;  no  Sunday  shov.er 
Kept  him  at  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  his  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect. 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct. 
In  times  severe,  when  mary  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain, 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would  hide. 
And  feel  in  that  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

Here  is  all  the  manly  bearing,  and  bold  outline  of  character 
which  the  pencil  of  a  Salvator  might  have  been  proud  to  delineate 
in  the  sister  art ;  but  Isaac  Ashford  was  moilal,  and  thus  does  his 
worthy  Pastor  chant  his  elegy. 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  house  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there  ; 
I  see  no  more  those  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'd  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight. 
Compelled  to  kneel,  and  tremble  at  the  sight, 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  tne  while, 
Till  Mister  Ashford  softened  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  faith  (to  give  it  force)  are  there  • 
But  he  is  blessed,  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

E.  A.  J. 


The  object  of  speech  is  to  convey  truth  ;  and,  if  it  is  ever 
used  to  deceive,  it  is  a  wicked  abuse  of  one  of  the  best 
blessings,  and  most  distinguishing  faculties  allotted  to 
man.  It  is  a  crime  which  does  not  merely  consist  in  a  wilful 
falsehood ;  it  extends  to  all  those  little  prevarications  and 
mental  reservations  which  mislead  the  judgment  of  others. 
— Mrs  King. 


THE  CLIMATE  OF  AMERICA. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this  work  to  the 
climate  of  England,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  reader 
that  the  alleged  superiority  of  the  temperature  of 
other  comitries  over  our  own  is  not  founded  in  fact. 
If,  as  is  the  case  in  some  countries,  their  inhabitants 
live  under  more  fervid  skies,  and  have  a  larger  share 
of  the  sun's  rays  than  we  possess,  we  shall,  never- 
theless, find  that  there  is  something  to  counterbalance 
these  advantages,  and  which  ought  to  convince  us 
that  a  climate,  which,  during  the  twelve  months,  is 
less  liable  to  violent  changes,  is  not  only  far  more 
healthful,  but  allows  the  daily  operations  of  mankind 
to  be  pursued  with  much  greater  convenience. 

H.  M. 

"  Judging  from  my  own  experience,  I  should  certainly 
pronounce  the  climate  of  the  northern  and  central  States 
of  North  America  to  be  only  one  degree  better  than  that 
of  Nova  Scotia,  which  struck  me,  when  there,  in  1814,  as 
being  the  very  worst  in  the  world.  On  making  the  Ame- 
rican coast,  (New  York,  Nov.,  1830,)  we  had  four  days  of 
denser  fog  than  I  ever  saw  in  London.  After  my  arrival, 
the  weather,  for  about  a  week,  was  very  fine.  It  then 
became  cloudy  and  tempestuous,  and  during  the  whole 
period  of  my  residence  at  Boston  I  scarcely  saw  the  sun. 
At  Philadelphia,  there  came  on  a  deluge  of  snow,  by  which 
the  ground  was  covered  from  January  till  March.  At  Bal- 
timore, there  was  no  improvement :  snow  lay  deep  on  the 
ground  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residetTce  at  Wash- 
ington, and  the  roads  were  only  passable  with  difhculty. 
On  crossing  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  how-ever,  the 
weather  became  delightful,  and  continued  so  during  the 
voyage  to  New  Orleans.  "Whilst  I  remained  in  that  city, 
three  days  out  of  every  four  were  oppressively  close  and 
sultry,  and  the  atmosphere  was  damp,  and  unpleasant  to 
breathe.  During  my  journey  from  Mobile  to  Charleston, 
though  generally  hotter  than  desirable,  the  weather  was,  in 
the  main,  bright  and  beautiful :  bat  the  very  day  of  my 
arrival  at  the  latter  place,  the  thermometer  fell  twenty  de- 
grees .  and  in  the  thirty-third  degree  of  latitude,  in  the 
month  of  May,  the  inmates  of  the  hotel  were  crowding 
round  a  blazing  fire.  On  my  return  to  New  York,  I 
found  the  population  still  muffled  in  cloaks  and  great  coats, 
and  the  weather  bitterly  cold.  Not  a  vestige  of  spring 
was  discCTiiible,  at  a  season  whan,  in  England,  the  whole 
country  is  covered  with  verdure.  During  the  last  week  of 
May,  however,  the  heat  became  very  great. 

"  In  the  northern  and  central  States,  the  annual  range  of 
the  thermometer  exceeds  100°.  The  heat  in  summer  is 
that  of  Jamaica;  the  cold  in  winter  that  of  Russia.  Such 
enormous  vicissitudes  must  necessarily  impair  the  vigour 
of  the  human  frame ;  and  when  we  take  into  calculation 
the  vast  portion  of  the  United  States  in  which  the  atmo- 
sphere is  contaminated  by  marsh  exhalations,  it  will  not 
be  difficult,  with  the  auxiliary  influences  of  dram-drinking 
and  tobacco-chewing,  to  account  for  the  squalid  and  sickly 
aspect  of  the  population .  Among  the  peasantry,  I  never 
saw  one  florid  and  robust  man,  nor  any  one  distinguished 
by  that  fulness  and  roundness  of  muscle  which  every  where 
meets  the  eye  in  England.  In  many  parts  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  was  such  as 
to  excite  compassion.  In  the  Marcrama  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Campagna  of  Rome,  I  had  seen  beings  similar,  but 
scarcely  more  wretched.  In  the  '  fall,'  as  they  call  it,  in- 
termittent fevers  come  as  regularly  as  the  fruit-season. 
During  my  journey,  I  made  inquiries  at  many  cottages, 
and  found  none  of  them  had  escaped  the  scourge.  But  in 
quiries  were  useless:  the  answer  was  generally  too  legible 
in  the  countenance  of  the  withered  mother,  and  in  those  o  f 
her  emaciated  offspring.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  compare 
such  a  climate  with  that  of  England." — Hamilton's  Men 
and  Manners  in  America, 


A  SAILOR  dropped  out  of  the  main-top  of  a  man-of-war, 
and,  after  in  some  degree  breaking  his  fall  by  catching  at 
the  rigging,  fell  on  the  lieutenant's  head  and  knocked  him 
down  on  the  quarter-deck.  The  sailor  jumped  up,  as  did 
the  lieutenant : — "  You  rascal,"  said  the  lieutenant, "  where 
did  you  come  from  ?" — "  From  the  north  of  Ireland,  an' 

please  your  honour,"  answered  the  sailor. Thoughts  on 
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THE  GREAT  BLACK  WOODPECKER. 

(Picas  martius.J 
The  species  of  Woodpecker  seen  in  the  engraving, 
is  at  present  very  rarely  met  with  in  this  country, 
but  is  still  common  on  the  Continent  of  Europe. 


GREAT   DLACK   WOODPECKER. 

The  Woodpeckers  are,  perhaps,  as  numerous  a 
tribe  of  birds,  as  any  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
aiid  are  to  be  met  with  in  great  variety  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  with  the  exception  of  New  Holland 
and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The  food  of  these  birds 
consists  principally  of  insects  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  decayed 
trunks  of  old  trees,  and  as  these  are  frequently  only 
to  be  obtained  by  great  exertion  and  perseverance,  it 
was  necessary  that  the  bird  should  be  furnished 
with  the  means  of  penetrating  the  solid  body  of  the 
tree  in  which  its  prey  is  concealed  j  for  this  purpose, 
its  beak  is  made  much  after  the  form  of  a  chisel, 
and  on  this  account,  one  of  the  larger  American 
species  has  received  the  name  of  "  the  Carpenter  of 
the  Woods." 

■  The  Woodpecker,  in  seeking  its  prey,  runs  round 
the  trunk  of  the  tree  with  great  celerity,  and  climbs 
rapidly  with  the  assistance  of  its  strong  claws,  and 
the  short  stiff  feathers  of  which  its  tail  is  formed. 
The  tongue,  in  this  tribe  of  birds,  is  very  pecuhar  in 
its  construction,  and  in  the  curious  arrangement  of 
muscles  by  which  it  is  moved.  With  the  assistance  of 
these  muscles,  the  creature  can  thrust  it  out  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  withdraw  it  again  with 
great  rapidity :  this  useful  instrument  is  curiously 
tipped  with  hairs,  and  is  used  by  the  bird  after  the 
manner  of  a  camel-hair  pencil,  dipping  it  into  a 
hollow  in  the  front  of  the  lower  half  of  its  beak, 
which  forms  a  receptacle  for  a  quantity  of  a  glutinous 
fluid,  so  that  when  it  is  covered,  the  insects  among 
which  it  is  thrust,  adhere  to  it,  and  are  withdrawn 
into  the  creature's  mouth. 

Speaking  of  an  American  species,  the  celebrated 
Audubon  says,  "  The  strength  of  this  Woodpecker 
is  such,  that  I  have  seen  it  detach  pieces  of  bark, 
seven  or  eight  inches  in  length,  at  a  single  blow  of  its 
powerful  bill,  and  by  beginning  at  the  top  branch 
of  a  dead  tree,  tear  off  the  bark  to  the  extent  of 
twenty  or  thirty  feet,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours, 
leaping  downwards  with  its  body  in  an  upward 
position,  tossing  its  head  to  the  right  and  left,  or 
leaning  it  against  the  bark,  to  ascertain  the  precise 


spot  where  the  grubs  were  concealed,  and  immediately 
after,  renewing  its  blows  with  fx-esh  vigour,  all  the 
while  soimding  its  loud  notes,  as  if  highly  delighted." 

A'N'N  IV  BBS  ARIES  IN  NOVEMBERi  '     ' 
TUESDAY,  26th. 
329  Constantine  laid  the  foundation  of  Constantinople  on  the  rums 
of  the  ancient  Byzantium.     So  great  was  the  celerity  with 
which  the  new  city  rose,  that  on  the  11th  of  May  following, 
it  was  in  sufficient  forwardness  to  be  formally  dedicated. 
1703  The  Great  Storin,  as  it  is  emphatically  called,  began  on  this 
day ;  in  London  alone  the  damage  occasioned  by  it  is  com- 
puted at  a  million  sterling 

WEDNESDAY,  27th. 
511  Clovis  I.  of  France  died  at  Paris ;  he  was  the  first  Christian 
prince,   and  is  generally  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy. 

THURSDAY,  28th. 
1530  Cardinal   Wohey,   Prime   Minister  of  Henry  VIII.,  died  at 
Leicester  Abbey. 

SATURDAY,  30th. 
St.  Andrew  the  Apostle. — In  the  first  chapter  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  we  find  a  more  circumstantial  account  of  the  calling  of  this 
holy  man  to  be  an  Apostle,  than  is  given  us  of  any  others.  He  was, 
it  appears,  a  disciple  of  John  the  Baptist,  and  on  his  testimony  to  the 
superiority  of  Christ,  forsook  his  old  master  to  obtain  clearer  views 
of  salvation,  from  one  whom  he  himself  had  declared  to  be  "  the 
Lamb  of  God."  The  account  contained  in  the  fourth  chapter  of 
St.  Matthew,  refers  evidently  to  a  second  call  after  our  Saviour's 
return  from  Galilee,  where  he  had  retired  when  "  John  was  cast 
into  prison  ;"  and  from  this  time  Andrew  became  a  constant  attend- 
ant on  our  blessed  Lord.  In  the  Acts,  he  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned, but  is  supposed  to  have  formed  one  of  the  council  held  at 
Jerusalem,  on  the  subject  of  the  circumcising  of  the  Gentiles  ;  after 
which  he  is  said  to  have  travelled  through  the  vast  regions  of  Scy- 
thia,  and  coming  to  Byzantium  he  there  ordained  bishops.  On  iiis 
return,  he  preached  at  the  City  of  Patra,  where  he  was  so  eminently 
successful  as  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  the  Roman  Proconsul,  who 
caused  him  to  be  scourged  most  barbarously,  and  then  crucified. 
He  lingered  on  the  cross  two  days,  preaching  and  exhorting  his  fol- 
lowers to  observe  how  the  religion  he  taught  could  enable  him  to 
despise  the  pains  of  the  body,  while  he  looked  to  the  blessed  hope 
that  was  set  before  him.  After  his  death,  his  body  was  embalmed, 
and  preserved  by  a  pious  woman,  named  JMaximila,  and  when  Con- 
stantine was  converted,  he  caused  his  remains  to  be  magnificently  in- 
terred in  the  church  which  he  dedicated  to  the  Twelve  Apostles ;  from 
hence,  the  legend  says,  they  were  removed,  in  the  fourth  century,  by  a 
monk,  and  conveyed  to  Scotland,  the  town  of  St.  Andrew's  being 
erected  on  the  spot  where  they  were  deposited.  The  Festival  of  St. 
Andrew  is  the  period  from  which  the  series  of  our  Church  Service 
begins,  Advent  Sunday  being  always  the  Sunday  nearest  the  Feast 
of  St.  Andrew  ;  and  thus  the  fact  of  his  being  the  first  who  followed 
Christ,  and  likewise  the  first  called  to  be  an  Apostle,  is  commemorated. 

THE  MONTH  OF  DECEMBER. 
Decembeti,  the  tenth  and  last  month  of  the  Alban  and  early  Roman 
calendars,  is  also  the  last  month  of  the  modern  year ;  its  quota  of  days 
varied  from  twenty-nine  to  thirty-five,  until  the  final  amendments 
of  Augustus  fixed  it  at  thirty-one  days.  Under  the  Emperor  Com- 
modus  its  appellation  was  changed  to  Amazonia,  but  at  his  death  its 
ancient  name,  which  is  derived  from  Decern,  (ten,)  was  restored  to 
it.  The  Saturnalia  among  the  Romans  was  celebrated  in  this 
month,  which,  by  a  somewhat  incongruous  arrangement,  was  dedi- 
cated to  Vesta,  the  Goddess  of  Purity.  Among  the  ancient  Britons 
the  Druids  held  the  feast  of  Thor  at  this  season,  which  was  called 
Guil,  or  lol,  and  from  a  corruption  of  this  term  comes  our  word 
Yule,  still  applied  to  it  in  the  north,  where  Yule  cakes,  or  dough,  is 
yet  to  be  met  with,  though  nearer  the  capital,  the  terra,  as  well  as 
the  observance  of  many  of  its  festive  rites,  has  fallen  into  disuse. 
The  Saxons,  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  called  it  Winter 
Monat,  but  after  that  added  to  it  the  appellation  of  Haligh,  or  Holy, 
in  commemoration  of  the  Nativity,  which  has  always  been  cele- 
brated in  this  month,  although  the  true  time  of  our  Saviour's  birth  is 
thought  to  have  been  in  August.  In  pictures,  December  is  gene- 
rally represented  by  an  old  man  pinched  by  cold,  and  vainly  trying 
to  supple  his  frozen  fingers  over  a  fire,  his  head  enveloped  in  caps, 
and  his  body  in  furs  ;  near  him  stands  a  goat,  to  intimate  that,  in  its 
course,  the  sun  enters  the  sign  Capricorn  at  the  winter  solstice. 
ANNIVERSARIES. 
SUNDAY.  1st. 
Advent  Sunday. — The  season  of  Advent  has  been  observed  in  all 
ages  of  the  Church  with  peculiar  reverence,  as  a  solemn  prepara- 
tion for  the  festival  of  Christmas,  and  to  impress  our  minds  with  a 
due  sense  of  the  inestimable  blessings  conferred  on  us  by  the  coming 
of  our  Blessed  Saviour  in  the  flesh,  as  well  as  to  warn  us  most  em- 
phatically of  his  second  Advent,  when  he  will  come  .with  his  holy 
angels  to  judge  both  the  quick  and  the  dead.  To  this  end  all  the 
services' which  our  Church  has  appointed  for  the  four  Sundays  in 
Advent  tend,  and  their  due  observance  must  have  the  effect  of 
cherishing  the  growth  of  grateful  piety  in  our  hearts. 
1640  Portugal  became  independent  of  Spain  under  John,  Duke  of 

. "  Braganza. 
1825  Alexander,   Emperor  of   Russia,    died   at    Taganrog,   in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  his  reign. 
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t:xeter  cathedral. 

The   city  of  Exeter,  called  by  the    Romans,   I  sea 
Danmoniorum,  derives  its  name  from  the  river  Exe, 
on  the   sides  of  which  it  is  built;    Exe,  Esk,  or  Isl<, 
being  an    old    British  word   signifying  water.     The 
original   British  name  of  the  place,  according  to  an 
old  writer,  was  -Caerwisc,   which  means  the  City  of 
the  Water.     It  is  also  said  to  have  been  called  at  one 
period,  from  the  number  of  monasteries  within  its 
walls,    Monkton,    and   to    have    received   from   King 
Athelstan  the  name  of  Exanceaster.     Bishop  Godwin 
says,  that  the  same  monarch,  in  the  year  922,  founded 
a  convent  of  Benedictine  monks  on  the  spot  where 
the  eastern  part  of   the  present  Cathedral  stands; 
and    there    is  an    opinion,   which,    however,   cannot 
be  relied  on,  of  a  previous  monastery  having  been 
established  on  this   site   by  King  Ethelred  in  868. 
Athelstan' s  monastery  did   not   last  long,   but  was 
broken  up,  and  its  inmates  expelled,  by  the  attacks 
of  the    Danes.     It   was  restored  by  Edgar;    again  } 
destroyed  by  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark,  in  1 003,  and 
afterwards  rebuilt  by  Canute.     But  in  1050,  Edward 
the  Confessor  placed  it  on  a  new  footing  by  removing 
the    bishop's   see  from   Crediton  where  it  formerly 
was,    to    Exeter,    uniting    with    it    the    see    of    St. 
Germans   (in  Cornwall,)    and  making  Leofric,  who 
was  also  lord  chancellor,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Thus  the  sees  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  became  united. 
The   Cathedral,  which   is  now  called   St.   Peter's, 
though  anciently  dedicated  to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
is   considered  to  have  been  at  that  time  very  small; 
about  sixty  feet  long :   it  doubtless  occupied  a  part  of 
the  site  of  the  present  building,  but  as  the  latter  pre- 
sents no  certain  signs  of  the  architecture  of  so  early 
a  period,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  ancient  position. 
In   1107,    Bishop  Warlewast,   a  Norman,    began  to 
enlarge   Exeter  Cathedral  suitably  to  the  taste  of  his 
times.      He  laid  the  foundation  of  the  choir;    and 
it  may  reasonably  be   concluded,   that  he  built  the 
large  north  and  soifith  towers  now  remaining.     In 
1138,    however,    in   consequence    of    the    opposition 
of    Rivers    Earl    of    Devon  to  the  claims    of    King 
Stephen,  Exeter  was  the  scene  of  a  dreadful  siege, 
and  on  its   being  taken  by  the  king's  army,  many 
buildings,  including  the  Cathedral,  suffered  by  fire. 
Between  the  period  of  this  siege  and  the  appointment 
of  Bishop  Quivil,  in  1280  (142   years),   considerable 
sums  were  laid  out  in  repairs;    but,  it  is  probable 
that  the  structure  had  received  such  material  injury, 
as  to  render  a  rebuilding  of  most  of  it  necessary: 
accordingly  Quivil  is   termed  "  the  founder   of    the 
new  work,"  and  almost  all  writers  on  the  subject 
have  given  him  the  credit  of  founding  and  designing 
the  present  spacious    and   beautiful    Cathedral.     In 
forming  the   choir,   it  is  supposed  that  he   did  not 
remove  the  old  walls,  but  inserted  larger  windows. 
In  his  management  with  respect  to  the  two  massive 
Norman  towers,  this  prelate  showed  uncommon  inge- 
nuity.     To    bring    them    into    his    plan   within   the 
building,  he  made  transepts  out  of  them;   joined  the 
two  towers  by  arches  on  each  side  of  the  nave,  and 
cut  away  the  interior  walls   of  each  tower,   turning 
great  arches  in  them :    he  also  broke  out  two  great 
windows  in  the   opposite  w'alls  of  the  towers,  thus 
giving   light    to  this    portion    of    his    performance, 
which    was  boldly  conceived,    and    safely  executed. 
Quivil's   design  was  too  grand  and  extensive  to  be 
completed  during  his  life;  but  notwithstanding  the 
number  of  superintending  hands  through  which  the 
works  had  to  pass  from  his  time  to  that  of  Bishop 
Grandison  with  whom  they  were  finished,  a  complete 
■uniformity  has  been  preserved.     Bishop  Stapledon, 
appointed  in  1309,  was  a  splendid  benefactor  to  the 


Cathedral.  Grandison,  who  became  bi.shop  in  1327, 
added  two  arches  to  the  west  of  the  nave,  and  en- 
riched the  west  entrance  by  the  screen  covered  with 
figm-es,  as  seen  in  our  engraving.  He  also  introduced 
a  small  monumental  chapel  for  himself,  gave  a  capital 
tenor  bell,  one  of  eleven  in  the  south  tower,  and  is 
said  to  have  vaulted  the  whole  church  with  stone. 
We  may  here  quote  the  judicious  remarks  of  Sir  H. 
Englefield: — 

It  is  not  easy  to  quit  the  subject  of  this  most  beautifiil 
Cathedral,  without  noticing  the  singular  felicity  which 
attended  its  erection.  During  the  long  period  of  fifty  years, 
though  the  taste  in  architecture  was  continually  changing, 
so  scrupulous  was  the  adherence  to  the  original  design,  that 
the  church  seems  rather  to  have  been  created  at  once  in 
its  perfect  state,  than  have  slowly  grown  to  its  consummate 
beauty.  Even  Grandison,  who,  if  we  may  judge  from  his 
screen,  had  a  taste  liorid  in  the  extreme  in  architecture, 
chastised  his  ideas  within  the  church,  and  felt  the  simple 
grace  of  Quivils  design. 

The  west  screen,  though  justly  noticed  as  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  regularity  of  the  fabric,  is 
very  striking.  In  the  centre  is  the  chief  entrance, 
there  being  two  other  door-ways,  of  which  the 
southern  is  by  far  the  more  elegant.  Nearly  the 
whole  space  on  this  screen  is  portioned  out  into 
regular  divisions,  containing  well-carved  statues,  and 
separated  by  small  ornamented  buttresses.  The  sta- 
tues in  the  lower  tier  are  those  of  kings  and  queens, 
surmounted  by  canopies,  the  pedestals  on  which  they 
rest  being  supported  by  angels.  In  the  tier  above, 
all  the  figures  are  standing  except  one,  in  a  niche 
near  the  centre,  in  which  is  a  monarch  seated  :  the 
statue  in  the  corresponding  niche  is  wanting.  Above 
the  screen  is  seen  the  great  west  window,  admired 
for  its  form  and  the  richness  of  its  tracery ;  but  the 
glass  is  modern.  The  view  of  the  cathedral  on  en- 
tering, is  exceedingly  grand :  the  whole  internal 
length  is  reckoned  at  390  feet ;  its  breadth  76  feet; 
its  height  to  the  vaulted  roof  69  feet ;  and  that  of  the 
Norman  towers  to  the  top  of  the  battlements,  130 
feet.  It  was  built  of  stone,  chiefly  from  Beer  and 
Silverton,  and  the  columns  are  of  marble  from  Pur- 
beck  in  Dorsetshire.  The  windows  are  large,  and 
contain  fine  painted  glass :  that  at  the  east  end  is  by  far 
the  most  beautiful ;  it  is  also  of  great  age,  but  in  good 
preservation,  and  represents,  in  rich  colours,  figures  of 
Scripture  characters,  armorial  bearings  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  and  Courtenay  families,  as  well  as  the  arms  _ 
of  several  of  the  bishops  of  Exeter.  The  great  west 
window,  37  feet  high  by  27  feet  broad,  furnishes  a 
good  specimen  of  modern  painted  glass,  which  was 
executed  and  put  up  in  1766. 

Within  the  north  tower  is  a  most  curious  clock  given 
by  Bishop  Courtenay.  Considering  the  period,  he 
having  been  appointed  Bishop  in  1 478,  it  is  remarkable 
for  the  high  finish  of  its  ornaments  and  mechanism : 
the  earth  is  in  the  centre :  round  it  the  Moon  revolves 
in  the  period  of  a  month,  changing  her  aspect  accord- 
ing to  her  age,  which  is  marked  on  the  interior  circle ; 
beyond  her  another  ball  represents  the  Sun,  and 
points  to  the  twenty-four  hours;  the  circle  of  hours 
is  numbered  from  1  to  12,  twice  over.  The  inscrip- 
tion respecting  the  hours  is  full  of  meaning ;  Pereunt 
et  imputantur :  (They  perish,  and  are  reckoncd.J  The 
same  bishop  gave  the  great  bell,  celebrated  for  its  vast 
size  and  weight.  It  is  suspended  within  the  top  of 
the  north  tower,  and  is  stated  to  weigh  12,500  pounds, 
while  the  great  bell  at  St.  Paul's,  London,  is  only 
8,400  pounds. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  over  one  of  the 
arches,  is  a  remarkable  gallery,  or  stone  pew,  which 
projects  from  the  waH,  and  is  supported  by  a  cornice. 
It  is  called  the  minstrels'  gallery,  and  its  front,  which 
is  divided  into  twelve  niches,  is  ornamented  with  the 
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figures  of  angels  playing  on  various  musical  instru- 
ments. In  the  nave,  and  in  the  north  and  south 
transepts  are  many  iuteresting  monuments.  The 
screen  which  divides  the  nave  from  the  choir  sup- 
ports a  noble  organ,  built  by  John  Looseinore  in 
16" 6.5,  and  celebrated  as  one  of  the  finest  in  England 
for  its  tone.  The  largest  of  its  pipes  is  fifteen  inches 
and  a  half  in  diameter  !  The  rich  notes  of  this  in- 
strument greatly  aid  in  giving  a  due  effect  to  the 
service,  which  is  here  admirably  performed  :  and  it 
is  justice  to  add  that  with  regard  to  repairs  and  other 
points  requiring  their  attention,  the  Dean  and  Chapter 
ha\e  showni  liberality  and  judgment. 

On  entering  the  choir,  the  object  which  chiefly 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  Bishop's  throne,  fifty-two  feet 
high,  consisting  entirely  of  dark  richly-carved  wood, 
and  rising  in  airy  beauty  almost  to  the  vaulting  of 
the  choir.  It  was  erected  between  1466  and  14/8, 
by  Bishop  Boothe.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
choir  is  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary,  or,  the  Lady's  chapel, 
which,  till  within  a  few  years,  was  used  as  a  library  j 
but  the  chapter-house  now  serves  that  purpose. 
Among  recent  improvements,  a  wooden  screen  behind 
the  altar  has  been  removed,  and  its  place  supplied 
by  a  stone  screen  of  gothic  architecture  by  Kendall. 
The  fine  monuments  of  Bishops  Bronscombe  (.12.57) 
and  Stafford  (1395)  have  been  laid  open  to  view, 
as  well  as  two  others  of  greater  antiquity,  supposed 
to  be  those  of  Bishops  Bartholomew  Iscanus  (1161) 
and  Simon  de  Apulia  (1214).  This  cathedral  is  rich 
in  monuments  :  among  them  are  the  tombs  of  two 
members  of  a  most  ancient  and  illustrious  family 
which  settled  in  Devonshire,  Hugh  Courtenay,  and 
Sir  Peter  Courtenay ;  they  are  under  the  arches  on  the 
south  side  of  the  nave.  In  the  south  aisle  of  the  choir 
are  the  figures  of  two  crusaders,  one  supposed  to  be  of 
the  Chichester  family,  the  other  Humphrey  de  Bohun, 
Earl  of  Hereford.  There  are  also  good  monuments 
of  Bishops  Stapledon  (1309)  and  Lacy  (1420),  and 
others,  too  numerous  to  be  recorded  here.  A  curious 
discovery  was  made  in  the  choir  in  1763  :  on  the 
floor  being  taken  up  to  be  fresh  paved,  a  leaden  coffin 
containing  a  skeleton  was  found.  On  the  right  of 
the  skeleton  was  a  small  silver  chalice,  bomid  round 
the  stem  by  a  piece  of  silk  or  linen.  Among  the 
dust  was  a  handsome  gold  ring  with  a  large  sapphire, 
as  fresh  as  if  just  brought  from  the  jeweller's.  On 
the  left,  lay  the  decayed  portion  of  a  wooden  crosier. 
The  letters  which  had  once  given  the  name,  rank,  and 
date  of  the  person,  were  entirely  effaced  ;  but  it  w  as 
supposed,  for  some  good  reasons,  to  be  the  body  of 
Thomas  de  Bytton  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who  died  about 
the  year  1306. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  see  at  Exeter, 
sixty-three  bishops  have  presided  over  the  diocese. 
Among  these.  Dr.  George  Neville  (1458)  is  remark- 
able for  having  been  made  a  Bishop  before  he  was 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  Lord  Chancellor  before 
he  was  twenty-eight.  M. 


The  Declining  of  needless  Quarrels  no  abatement 
OF  Honour. — I  commend  his  discretion  and  valour,  who, 
walking  in  London  streets,  met  a  gallant,  who  cried  to  him 
a  pretty  distance  beforehand,  "  I  will  have  the  wall .'" 
"  Yea,"  answered  he,  "  and  take  the  house  too,  if  you  can 
hut  agree  with  the  landlord" Fuller. 


There  is  no  readier  way  for  a  man  to  bring  his  own  worth 
into  question,  than  by  endeavouring  to  detract  from  the 
worth  of  other  men. Tillotson. 


Life  is  but  a  short  day  ;  but  it  is  a  •working-day.   Activity 

may  lead  to  evil ;  but  inactivity  cannot  be  led  to  good. 

Hannah  More. 


PITCAIRN  S  ISLAND, 

AND    THE    MUTINEERS    OF    THE    BOUNTY. 

The  history  of  the  Island  of  Juan  Fernandez,  and  the 
adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  fictitious  hero  of  the 
tale  connected  with  it,  will  long  continue  to  be  read  with 
deep  interest  and  deUght.  The  Pelew  Islands  are  iden- 
tified with  the  name  of  the  amiable  Prince  Lee  Boo;  and 
among  other  places  that  have  acquired  a  similar  renown 
is  Pitcairn's  Island,  for  twenty  years  the  undiscovered 
retreat  of  the  mutineers  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  Bounty, 
and  where  their  descendants  have  been  discovered  under 
circumstances  the  most  interesting  and  extraordinary.  We 
propose  to  give  a  history  of  this  island  and  of  its  inhabitants, 
with  a  short  account  of  the  transactions  which  preceded 
and  led  to  its  occupation:  affording  altogether  a  striking 
illustration  of  a  retributive  Providence  even  in  this  life  ;  and 
showing  that,  in  due  time,  the  consequences  of  guilt  fail 
not  to  overtake  the  perpetrators,  although  they  may  escape 
immediate  punishment. 

The  British  Government  having  determined  to  introduce 
the  bread-fruit  tree  into  the  West  India  Islands,  the  ship 
Bounty  was  placed  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Bligh.  She  left  England  in  Decenjber,  1 787.  with  orders 
to  proceed  to  Otaheite,  there  to  obtain  a  sufficient  supply 
of  the  plants,  and  on  her  return  to  bring  some  specimens 
to  England.  Her  crew  consisted  of  forty-four  persons  and 
a  gardener.  She  arrived  at  her  destination  in  October 
1788.  Six  months  were  spent  at  the  island  in  collecting 
and  stowing  away  the  plants,  during  which  time  the 
officers  and  seamen  had  free  access  to  the  shore,  and  had 
made  many  friends  among  the  natives.  In  April,  1789, 
they  took  leave  of  their  friends  at  Otaheite,  and  proceeded 
to  Anamooka,  where  Captain  Bligh  replenished  his  stock 
of  water,  and  took  in  bread-fruits,  hogs,  goats,  &c.,  and  put 
to  sea  again  on  the  26th  of  the  same  month. 

Throughout  the  voyage,  Captain  Bligh  had  repeated  mis 
understandings  with  his  ships  company ;  among  the  crew 
there  was  no  real  discontent,  much  less  any  idea  of  offering 
violence  to  their  commander,  but  the  officers,  it  must  be 
admitted,  had  some  cause  for  dissatisfaction,  especially  the 
master  and  Mr.  Christian,  the  mate. 

The  day  previous  to  the  mutiny,  a  serious  quarrel  oc 
curred  between  Captain  Bligh  and  his  officers,  about 
some  cocoa-nuts  which  were  missed  from  his  private  stock ; 
and  Mr.  Christian  fell  under  his  commander's  displeasure. 
The  same  evening  he  was  invited  to  supper  in  the  cabin  , 
but  he  returned  an  excuse.  On  the  28th  April,  1 789,  the 
ship  was  passing  Tofoa,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  during 
one  of  those  beautiful  nights  which  characterize  the  tropical 
regions,  when  the  mildness  of  the  air  and  the  stillness  of 
nature  dispose  the  mind  to  reflection.  Christian,  brooding 
over  his  grievances,  determined,  as  he  could  not  redress 
them,  that  he  would  at  least  escape  from  a  repetition  of  them. 
Absence  from  England,  and  a  long  residence  at  Otaheite, 
where  new  connexions  had  been  formed,  bad  weakened 
the  recollection  of  his  native  country,  and  prepared  his  mind 
for  the  reception  of  ideas,  which  the  situation  of  the  ship, 
and  the  serenity  of  the  moment,  particularly  favoured.  His 
plan,  strange  as  it  must  appear  for  a  young  officer  to  adopt, 
who  was  fairly  advanced  in  an  honourable  profession,  was 
to  set  himself  adrift  on  a  raft,  and  make  his  way  to  the 
island  then  in  sight.  As  quick  in  the  execution  as  in  the 
design,  the  raft  was  soon  constructed,  and  various  useful 
articles  were  got  together,  and  he  was  on  the  point  of 
launching  it,  when  a  young  officer,  who  was  afterwards  lost 
in  the  Pandora,  to  whom  Christian  communicated  his  in- 
tention, recommended  him  to  endeavour  to  take  possession 
of  the  ship,  rather  than  risk  his  life  upon  so  hazardous  an 
expedition.  This  he  thought  would  not  be  very  difficult, 
as  many  of  the  ship's  company  were  not  well  disposed  to- 
wards the  commander,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  return  to 
Otaheite  and  reside  among  their  friends  in  that  island. 
This  daring  suggestion  too  well  accorded  with  the  disposi- 
tion of  Christian's  mind,  and,  hazardous  as  it  was,  he  deter- 
mined to  attempt  it,  resolving,  if  he  failed,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea ;  and  that  there  might  be  no  chance  of  being 
saved,  he  tied  a  deep-sea  lead  about  his  neck,  and  concealed 
it  ^vithin  his  clothes. 

Christian  happened  to  havethe  morning-watch,  and  as  soon 
as  he  had  relieved  the  officer  on  deck,  he  entered  into  con%er- 
sation  with  Quintal,  the  only  one  of  the  seamen  who  had 
formed  any  serious  attachment  at  Otaheite,  and,  after  expa- 
tiating on  the  happy  hours  he  had  passed  there,  disclosed  his 
intention.  Quintal,  however,  said  it  was  a  dangerous  attempt 
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and  declined  taking  a  part.  Vexed  at  a  repulse  m  a  quarter 
where  he  was  most  sanguine  of  success,  and  particularly 
at  having  revealed  sentiments  which,  if  made  known, 
would  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  death,  Chyiitian  became 
desperate,  exhibited  the  lead  about  his  neck,  in  testimony 
of  his  own  resolution,  and  taxed  Quintal  with  cowardice ; 
declaring  it  was  fear  alone  which  restrained  him.  This 
Quintal  denied,  and  recommended  that  some  one  else 
should  be  tried :  "  Ask  Martin,  for  instance,"  said  he. 
Martin,  more  ready  than  his  shipmate,  declared  "  he  was 
for  it ;  it  was  the  very  thing."  Successful  in  one  instance. 
Christian  went  to  every  man  of  his  watch,  many  of  whom 
he  found  disposed  to  join  him,  and  before  day-light  the 
greater  part  of  the  ships  crew  were  brought  over.  Adams, 
of  whom  we  shall  hear  much  in  the  sequel,  was  sleeping  in 
his  berth,  when  one  of  the  men  came  to  hirn  and  whispered 
that  Christian  was  going  to  take  possession  of  the  ship,  and 
set  his  commander  and  the  master  on  shore.  On  hearing 
this,  Adams  went  on  deck,  and  found  it  in  great  confusion  ; 
but  not  then  liking  to  take  any  part  in  the  transaction,  he 
returned  to  his  hammock,  and  remained  there  until  he  saw 
Christian  at  the  arm-chest,  distributing  arms  to  all  who 
came  for  them,  and  then,  seeing  measures  had  proceeded 
so  far,  and  apprehensive  of  being  on  the  Aveaker  side,  he 
turned  out  again,  and  went  for  a  cutlass. 

All  those  who  proposed  to  assist  Christian  being  armed, 
Adams,  with  others,  were  ordered  to  secure  the  officers, 
while  Christian  and  the  master-at-arms  proceeded  to  the 
cabin  to  make  a  prisoner  of  Captain  Bligh.  They  seized 
him  iu  his  cot,  bound  his  hands  behind  him,  and  brought 
him  on  deck.  He  remonstrated  with  them,  but  received 
only  abuse  in  return,  and  a  blow  from  the  master-at-arms 
■with  the  flat  side  of  a  cutlass.  He  was  placed  near  the 
binnacle,  and  detained  there,  with  his  arms  pinioned,  by 
Christian,  who  held  him  with  one  hand,  and  a  bayonet  with 
the  other.  The  master  jumped  upon  the  forecastle,  and 
endeavoured  to  form  a  party  to  retake  the  ship  ;  but  he  was 
quickly  secured  and  sent  below  in  confinement. 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Adams  to  guard  Captain  Bligh,  who 
exclaimed,  "  And  you.  Smith  (which  was  his  proper  name), 
are  you  against  me  ?"  To  which  Adams  replied,  that 
he  only  acted  as  the  others  did :  he  must  be  like  the  rest. 
Captain  Bligh,  while  thus  secured,  i-eproached  Christian 
with  ingratitude,  reminded  him  of  his  obligations  to  him, 
and  begged  him  to  recollect  Ihs  wife  and  family ;  to  which 
Christian  repUed  that  he  "  should  have  thought  of  that 
before."  The  launch  was  by  this  time  hoisted  out,  and  the 
captain's  party,  having  collected  what  they  could  for  their 
voyage,  were  ordered  into  it.     The  captain  was  then  con- 


ducted to  the  gangway,  and  ordered  to  descend  into  the 
boat,  where  his  hands  were  unbound,  and  the  boat  was 
veered  astern,  and  the  ship  stood  towards  the  island. 
During  this  time.  Captain  Bligh  requested  some  muskets  to 
protect  his  party  against  the  natives  ;  they  were  refused, 
but  four  cutlasses  were  thrown  into  the  boat.  When  about 
ten  leagues  from  Tofoa,  the  launch  was  cast  off,  and  "  Huzza 
for  Otaheite  !"  echoed  throughout  the  Bounty. 

There  now  remained  in  the  ship,  Mr.  Christian,  the 
mate;  Hey^vood,  Young,  and  Steward,  midshipmen:  the 
master-at-arms,  and  sixteen  sesmen,  besides  three  artificers 
and  the  gardener  ;  in  all  twenty-five.  The  captain's  party 
set  adrift  in  the  launch  was  nineteen. 

The  mutineers  arrived  at  Otaheite  on  the  6th  of  June. 
Fletcher  Christian  was  chosen  commander,  and  had  taken 
the  ship  first  to  Toobonae,  but  finding  that  island  destitute 
of  animal  provisions,  he  returned  to  Otaheite  to  procure  a 
stock  of  pigs  and  goats  for  his  settlement.  By  a  fictitious 
tale,  that  he  had  met  with  Captain  Cook,  who  had  com- 
manded him  to  return  thither  for  supplies,  he  obtained  from 
the  natives  460  hogs,  150  goats,  and  great  numbers  of 
fowls,  dogs,  and  cats  :  eleven  female  Otaheiteans,  and  thir- 
teen men,  who  had  concealed  themselves  in  the  ship,  also 
sailed  with  them.  They  proceeded  to  Toobonae  again  on 
the  IGth  of  June,  but  on  arriving  there,  found  the  natives 
hostile  to  their  landing,  and  the  majority  of  the  mutineers 
determined  to  return  to  Otaheite  and  finally  settle  there. 
Accordingly  the  Bounty  sailed  for  that  island  the  third  time, 
and  anchored  in  Matavai  Bay  on  the  20th  of  Sept.  1'89. 
Sixteen  of  the  crew  then  landed  with  their  proportion  of  the 
property  and  arms  that  were  on  board.  "The  rest,"  say 
the  accounts  published  at  the  time,  "  having  taken  thirty- 
five  of  the  natives,  men,  women,  and  boys,  on  board  with 
them,  sailed  the  next  night  with  Christian,  and  have  never 
since  been  heard  of." 

We  now  return  to  Captain  Bhgh,  who,  with  his  party,;] 
sailed  without  shelter,  and  almost  level  with  the  water's  ; 
edge,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  leagues,   and  after   en-- 
during  incredible  hardships,  arrived  at  the  island  of  Timor 
on  the  14th  of  June.   Here  they  found  a  Dutch  settlement, 
and  were  treated  with  great  kindness  and  liberality  by  the 
Governor  "Van   Este.     They   aftenvards  went  to  Batavia, 
where  finding  a  packet  bound  for  Europe,  Bligh  and  some-}  i 
of  the  oflRcers  took  their  passage  in  her,  and  ultimately,] j 
arrived  safe  in  England.  ^ 

The  affair  of  the  mutiny  being  reported  to  Government,) 
the  Pandora  frigate  was  despatched  to  Otaheite  to  secure 
the  mutineers,  and  recover  the  ship.  She  arrived  at  Matavai  > 
Bay  on  the  27th  March,  1791,  and  succeeded  in  securing- - 
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fourteen  of  the  mutineers  who  had  settled  there,  two  having 
been  killed  by  the  natives.  With  these  she  sailed  for  Eng- 
land on  the  8th  of  May,  accompanied  by  a  schooner,  v/hich 
had  been  built  on  the  island  by  the  mutineers.  The 
Pandora  was  wrecked  on  her  passage  home,  and  four  of  the 
mutineers  were  drowned ;  the  remaining  ten,  on  reaching 
England,  were  brought  to  trial,  and  tried  before  a  court- 
martial.  Four  were  acquitted,  as  having  acted  under  con- 
straint, and  were  provided  for  at  Greenwich  hospital ;  one 
was  discharged  on  account  of  an  informality  in  the  indict- 
ment ;  the  other  five  were  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to 
death ;  but  of  these,  two  received  a  pardon,  and  the  three 
others  were  executed  at  Spithead. 

Such  was,  for  twenty  years,  the  extent  of  information  as 
to  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  and  it  was  generally  considered 
certain,  that  the  Bounty  had  struck  on  a  rock  in  those  seas, 
and  foundered,  and  that  the  whole  of  her  crew  had  been 
lost.  But  about  the  year  1810,  some  rumours  got  afloat 
that  an  American  ship  (the  Topaz,  of  Boston,  Captain 
Folger,)  had  discovered  the  retreat  of  Christian  and  his 
party.  No  confirmation,  howevei%  of  such  reports  was  ob- 
tained until  three  years  afterwards ;  when  Sir  Thomas 
Staines,  in  his  majesty's  ship,  Briton,  sailing  from  the 
Marquesas  Islands  to  Valparaiso,  fell  in  with  Pitcairn's 
Island.  It  does  not  appear  that  Sir  Thomas  Staines  had 
heard  the  report  in  question,  for  on  arriving  in  the  offing, 
it  being  night,  he  hove-to,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the 
island  was  inhabited.  In  the  morning,  he  was  surprised  to 
see  the  land  laid  out  in  regular  plantations,  and  scattered 
with  huts,  more  neatly  constructed  than  the  native  dwell- 
ings in  the  neighbouring  islands.  When  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore,  they  saw  some  natives  bringing  down  a 
canoe  on  their  shoulders,  which  being  launched,  two  of 
them  stepped  into  it,  and,  dashing  through  the  surf,  rowed 
up  along-side  the  ship.  But  what  was  the  astonishment  of 
Captain  Staines  and  his  crew,  on  hearing  one  of  them  call 
out,  in  good  nautical  English,  "  Won't  you  heave  us  a  rope 
now  ?■'  This  was  complied  with,  and  the  strangers  were 
instantly  on  deck,  and  soon  explained  the  mystery.  The 
name  of  the  oldest  was  Thursday  Octobkr  Christian, 
the  first-born  on  the  island,  and  son  of  the  identical 
Fletcher  Christian,  of  the  Bounty.  He  was  about  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  a  fine,  handsome  fellow,  six  feet  high, 
with  an  open,  prepossessing  countenance,  deep  black  hair, 
and  a  brownish  complexion.  His  only  dress  was  a  piece  of 
cloth  round  the  loins,  and  a  straw  hat,  ornamented  with 
black  feathers.  His  companion  was  George  Young,  a  fine 
youth  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Being  invited  by  Captain  Staines  to  go  below,  and  take 
some  refreshment,  the  interest  and  surprise  of  the  officers  was 
not  a  little  increased  when,  on  having  provisions  set  before 
them,  Christian  rose  up,  and,  placing  his  hands  in  a  devo- 
tional posture,  repeated,  in  a  pleasing  and  serious  tone  of 
voice,  For  what  ive  are  going  to  receive,  may  the  Lord 
make  us  truly  thankful. 

From  these  youths  they  learned  that  only  one  of  the 
mutineers,  namely.  Smith,  who  had  assumed  the  name  of 
John  Adams,  was  alive,  and  that  he  was  then  on  the  island. 
Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  two  young  strangers  had  grati- 
fied their  curiosity  about  the  ship,  Captain  Staines  accom- 
panied them  on  shore,  where  they  were  met  by  Adams  and 
his  wife,  who  was  old  and  blind.  Adams  was  at  first  alarmed, 
lest  the  visit  was  made  to  apprehend  him ;  but  when  assured 
that  his  visiters  were  perfectly  ignorant  of  his  existence,  and 
that  their  visit  was  a  peaceable  one,  it  is  impossible  to 
describe  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  colony. 

They  received  the  officers  with  the  utmost  cordiality  and 
friendship ;  and  during  their  stay,  which  was  very  short, 
they  were  loaded  with  the  spontaneous  bounty  of  these 
simple  people.  A  few  particulars  were  learned  from 
Adams,  respecting  the  fate  of  the  mutineers,  but  it  was 
not  until  the  visit  of  Captain  Beechey,  in  1825,  that  a  full 
account  was  obtained,  and  we  shall  therefoi'e  give  the 
substance  of  his  narrative,  obtained  by  that  officer  from 
Adams,  at  a  period  when  he  considered  himself  exempt 
"  from  the  penalties  of  his  crime.  The  statement  was  signed 
with  his  own  hand. 

It  appears  that  upon  sailing  from  Otaheite,  Christian 
determined  to  take  the  vessel  to  Pitcairn's  Island,  and 
accordingly,  shaping  his  course  there,  arrived  in  a  few  days 
and  landed  in  a  little  nook.  Finding  the  island  replete 
with  every  convenience  of  wood,  water,  a  good  soil,  and 
some  fruit,  with  strong  natural  defences,  they  brought  the 
ship  to  anchor ;  and  having  taken  out  of  her  every  thing 
that  was  likely  to  be  useful,  thev  set  fire  to  and  burnt  _  her, 


to  prevent  discovery.  Upon  landing,  they  found  by  the 
remains  of  habitations,  marais,  and  images,  that  the 
island  had  been  inhabited,  and  were  apprehensive  of  an 
attack  from  the  natives ;  but,  none  appearing,  after  some 
days,  their  fears  on  this  head  subsided.  A  spot  of  ground 
was  fixed  on  for  a  village,  and  the  island  divided  into 
equal  portions  among  the  whites,  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
Otaheiteans,  who  were,  from  being  the  friends  of  the 
Enghsh,  soon  made  their  slaves.  They,  however,  willingly 
assisted  in  cultivating  the  ground,  and  in  other  employments. 

Supplied  with  all  the  necessaries,  and  many  of  the 
luxuries  of  life,  the  mutineers  found  themselves  com 
fortable  beyond  their  expectations,  and  things  went  on 
prosperously  for  two  years  ;  when  Williams,  who  had  lost 
his  wife  by  a  fall  from  the  chff',  insisted  on  having  another 
wife,  or  leaving  the  island  in  the  boat.  This  unreasonable 
request  was  unfortunately  complied  with,  and  the  \vife  of  one 
of  the  blacks  was  allotted  to  him.  Outrageous  at  this  new 
act  of  injustice,  the  Otaheiteans  formed  a  plan  to  murder 
all  the  whites ;  but  the  secret  being  imparted  to  the 
women,  they  communicated  it  to  the  English  in  a  song, 
the  words  of  which  were  ;  Why  does  black  man  sharpen 
axe  ?  To  kill  white  man.  The  plot  being  discovered, 
two  of  the  blacks  lied  into  the  woods,  the  rest  purchased 
pardon  by  promising  to  murder  the  two  fugitives.  One  of 
them  was  accordingly  murdered  by  his  own  nephew,  and 
the  other  by  his  friends,  assisted  by  his  wife. 

Tranquillity  was  restored  for  a  short  time,  but  the  oppres- 
sive conduct  of  the  Englishmen  induced  the  blacks  again 
to  concert  their  destruction.  Two  of  them,  accordingly, 
fled  to  the  woods,  from  whence  they  held  frequent  com- 
munications with  Tetaheite  and  Menalee,  who  remained ; 
and  it  was  determined,  that,  on  a  certain  day,  they  would 
unite  and  put  all  the  whites  to  death.  Tetaheite  borrowing 
a  gun  and  ammunition  of  his  master,  on  pretence  of 
shooting  wild  hogs,  joined  his  companions,  and  shot 
Williams.  Martin,  who  was  not  far  off",  hearing  the  shot, 
exclaimed,  "  Well  done,  we  will  have  a  glorious  feast  to- 
day ;"  supposing  a  hog  had  been  shot.  The  blacks  pro- 
ceeded to  Christian's  plantation,  whom  they  found  at 
work,  and  shot  him  dead.  Mac  Coy,  hearing  his  groans, 
observed,  "  There  was  surely  some  one  dying,"  but  Mills 
replied,  "  It  is  only  Mainmast's  (Christian's)  wife,  calling 
her  children  to  dinner."  Mills,  Martin,  and  Brown,  were 
afterwards  murdered  by  the  blacks,  and  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal  made  their  escape  into  the  woods. . 

Adams  was  first  apprized  of  his  danger  by  Quintal's 
wife,   and  made   his   escape   into   the   woods,    wliere   he 
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remained  for  a  few  hours,  when,  tliinkinj^  all  was  quiet,  he 
stole  to  his  yam-plot  for  a  supply  of  provisions.  His  move- 
ments, however,  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  blacks, 
who  shot  him  throvtgh  the  body,  the  ball  entering  his  right 
shoulder,  and  passing  out  through  his  neck.  He  fell  upon 
his  side,  and  was  instantly  assailed  by  one  of  them  with 
the  but-end  of  his  gun ;  but  he  parried  the  blows,  at  the 
expense  of  a  broken  finger.  Tetaheite  then  placed  his  gun 
to  Adams  s  side,  but  it  twice  missed  fire.  Recoverino'  a 
little  from  the  shock,  he  sprang  on  liis  legs,  and  ran  off 
with  as  much  speed  as  he  was  able ;  but  his  pursuers 
offered  liim  protection  if  he  would  stop.  He  readily  ac- 
cepted their  terms,  and  was  conducted  to  Christian's  house, 
where  he  was  kindly  treated.  Here  this  day  of  bloodshed 
and  of  retribution  ended,  leaving  alive  only  four  of  the 
Englishmen  out  of  nine. 

Young,  who  had  been  secreted  by  the  women  during  the 
attack,  was  also  brought  to  Christian's  house.  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal,  who  had  always  been  the  great  oppressors  of  the 
blacks,  continued  among  the  mountains,  where  they  sup- 
ported themselves  upon  the  produce  of  the  ground.   - 

The  party  in  the  village  lived  in  tolerable  tranquiUity  for 
about  a  week,  at  the  expira  jon  of  which  the  men  of  colour 
began  to  quarrel  about  the  women  whose  husbands  had 
been  killed,  which  ended  in  Menalee's  shooting  Teraoa  as 
he  sat  by  the  side  of  Young's  wife,  accompanying  her  song 
with  his  flute ;  they  afterwards  attacked  Tetaheite,  whom 
they  would  have  murdered  had  it  not  been  for  the  women. 
Menalee  then  escaped  to  the  mountains,  and  joined  Mac 
Coy  and  Quintal,  who,  though  glad  of  his  services,  received 
him  with  suspicion ;  but  this  accession  to  their  force, 
enabled  them  to  bid  defiance  to  the  other  party,  and  they 
appeared  on  the  ridge  of  the  mountains  and  fired  a  volley, 
which  so  alarmed  the  others,  that  they  sent  Adams  to  say, 
that  if  they  would  kill  Menalee  and  return  to  the  village, 
they  would  all  be  friends  again.  They  complied  with  the 
first  stipulation,  [and  shot  Menalee,  but,  not  relying  on  the 
sincerity  of  the  other  blacks,  they  refused  to  return  while 
they  were  alive. 

Soon  after,  the  widows  of  the  white  men  determined  to 
revenge  their  death,  by  killing  the  two  remaining  Otahei- 
teans.  The  arrangement  was,  that  Susan  should  murder 
Tetaheite  while  he  was  sleeping,  and  that  Young  should, 
at  the  same  instant,  shoot  Nehow.  The  former  fell  by  the 
blow  of  an  axe ;  the  other  was  looking  at  Young  loading 
his  gun,  and,  supposing  it  was  for  the  purpose  of  shooting 
a  hog,  told  him  to  put  in  a  good  charge,  when  he  received 
the  deadly  contents. 

Thus  were  all  the  Otaheitean  men  destroyed  on  the 
eventful  third  of  October,  1793.  There  remained  on  the 
island  Adams,  Young,  Mac  Coy,  and  Quintal,  with  ten 
women  and  some  children,  the  two  latter  men  having 
joined  their  companions  after  the  death  of  the  blacks.  They 
all  lived  together,  building  houses,  and  fencing  in  and 
planting  their  grounds,  fishing  and  catching  birds,  and 
constructing  pits  for  entrapping  the  hogs,  which  had 
become  numerous,  and  did  great  injury  to  the  yam-crops. 
The  only  discontent  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
women,  who  were  sometimes  beaten  by  Mac  Coy  and 
Quintal,  both  of  them  men  of  quarrelsome  dispositions. 
Repeated  attempts  to  murder  the  white  men  were  formed, 
but  failed,  and  the  women  were  forgiven,  but  threatened 
with  death  if  they  made  [any  future  attempts  ;  but,  being 
now  the  most  numerous  party,  they  kept  the  men  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm. 

f"*  Few  events,  worthy  of  notice,  occurred  lor  some  years. 
They  built  canoes  for  fishing,  and  thus  procured  rock-fish, 
and  large  mackerel.  It  happened,  however,  that  Mac  Coy, 
who  had  been  employed  in  a  distillery  in  Scotland,  had  tried 
an  experiment  on  the  tee  root,  and,  in  1798,  unfortunately, 
succeeded  in  producmg  an  ardent  spirit.  This  success 
induced  Quintal,  to  "  alter  his  tea-kettle  into  a  still,"  a 
contrivance  which  succeeded  but  too  well,  as  frequent 
intoxication  was  the  consequence.  This  was  particularly 
the  case  with  Mac  Coy,  upon  whom,  at  length,  it  produced 
fi:s  of  fl  liriam,  in  one  of  which  he  threw  himself  from  a 
cliff,        .  »v  as  killed. 

About  the  year  1799,  Quintal  lost  his  wife  by  a  fall  from 
the  cliff,  while  searching  for  birds'  eggs.  Although  he 
had  already  witnessed  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a 
crime,  he  demanded  the  wife  of  one  of  his  companions. 
This  being  refused,  he  resolved  to  put  them  both  to 
death,  and  when  foiled  in  his  attempt,  swore  he  would 
repeat  it.  Adams  and  Young,  not  doubting  that  he  would 
follow  up  his  resolution,  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  their 


own  lives  were  in  danger,  and  that  they  were  justified  ill 
putting  him  to  deatli,  which  they  did  with  an  axe. 

Adams  and  Young  were  now  the  sole  survivors  out  of 
the  fifteen  males  who  landed  on  the  island.  The> 
were  both,  and  particularly  Young,  of  a  serious  turn  ol 
mind,  and  the  scenes  which  they  had  witnessed  naturall\ 
made  a  deep  impression  upon  them.  Since  Christian's 
death,  they  had  regularly  read  the  Church  service  every 
Sunday,  which  had  previously  only  been  once  done :  thcv 
now  determined  to  have  morning  and  evening  prayers,  to 
add  the  afternoon  service  on  the  Sabbath,  and  to  train  up 
their  children,  and  those  of  their  unfortunate  companions, 
in  the  paths  of  piety  and  virtue. 

Young's  education  was  of  great  assistance  in  this  un- 
dertaking ;  but  he  did  not  long  survive  his  repentance.  An 
asthmatic  complaint  terminated  his  existence,  about  a 
year  after  the  death  of  Quintal,  and  Adams  was  left,  the 
only  survivor  of  the  misguided  and  infatuated  Mutineers 
of  the  Bounty.  The  loss  of  his  last  companion  was  long 
felt  as  a  severe  affliction,  and  disposed  him  more  than  ever 
to  repentance,  and  to  the  execution  of  the  pious  resolutions 
he  had  formed,  in  the  hope  of  expiating  his  offences. 

At  this  time  there  were  nineteen  children  on  the  island, 
some  of  them  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  nine.  The 
moment,  therefore,  was  favourable  ;  but  his  task  was  an 
arduous  one,  particularly  as  related  to  the  conversion  of  the 
Otaheitean  women.  In  this  he  was  successful,  and  their  ex- 
ample had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  children,  who  acquired 
an  ardent  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
principles  thus  instilled  acquired  the  force  of  habit  as  they 
grew  up,  and  manifested  themselves  in  a  strict  adherence 
to  the  practical  duties  of  life. 

Such  is  the  history  and  the  fate  of  the  Mutineers  of  the 
Bounty.  In  a  second  paper,  we  shall  give  a  description  of 
the  island,  and  a  further  account  of  the  colony. 


SOCIETY. 

III.      The     Savage    State. — Confirmation    of 

Scripture  History  from   existing  Facts. 

If  man,  when  first  created,  was  left  like  the  brutes, 
to  the  unassisted  exercises  of  his  natural  powers  of 
body  and  mind,  (those  powers  which  are  common  to 
the  European  and  to  the  New  Hollander,)  how  comes 
it,  that  the  European  is  not  now  in  the  condition 
of  the  New  Hollander?  As  the  soil  itself,  and  the 
climate  of  New  Holland,  are  excellently  adapted  to 
the  growth  of  corn,  and  yet,  (as  corn  is  not  originally 
produced  there,)  could  never  have  borne  any  to  the 
end  of  the  world,  if  it  had  not  been  brought  thither 
from  another  country  and  sownj  so  the  savage, 
though  he  may  be,  as  it  were,  a  soil  capable  of 
receiving  the  seeds  of  civilization,  can  never,  in  the 
first  instance,  produce  it  as  of  itself:  and  unless 
those  seeds  be  brought  from  some  other  quarter,  he 
must  remain  for  ever  in  the  barrenness  of  barbarism. 

From  what  quarter,  then,  could  this  first  beginning 
of  civilization  have  been  supplied  to  the  earliest  .race 
of  mankind?  According  to  the  present  course  of 
nature,  the  first  introducer  of  cultivation  among 
savages,  must  be  man  in  a  more  improved  state.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  human  race,  as  there  was  no 
7nan  to  effect  this,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of 
another  Being.  There  must  have  been,  in  short,  a 
revelation  made  to  the  first,  or  to  some  subsequent 
generation  of  mankind.  And  this  miracle,  (for  such 
it  is,  as  being  an  impossibility  according  to  the 
present  course  of  nature,)  is  attested  independently  of 
Scripture  accounts,  and  therefore,  in  confirmation  of 
them,  by  the  fact,  that  civilized  man  exists  at  the 
present  day. 

Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  have  no  need 
to  dwell  on  the  usefulness,  the  importance,  the  pre- 
vious probability  of  a  revelation :  it  is  established  as 
a  fact,  of  which  proofs  are  existing  before  our  eyes. 
Divine  instruction  is  proved  to  be  necessary,  not  only 
for  an  end  which  we  think  desirable,  or  which  we  think 
agreeable  to  Divine  wisdom  and  goodness,  but  for  an 
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end  which  we  know  has  been  attained.  That  man 
could  not  have  made  himself,  is  appealed  to,  as  a 
proof  of  the  agency  of  a  Divine  Creator:  and  that 
mankind  conld  not,  in  the  first  instance,  have  civilized 
themselves,  is  a  proof  exactly  of  the  same  kind,  and  of 
equal  strength,  of  the  aid  of  a  Divine  Instructor. 

This  argument  presses  so  hard  on  the  adversaries 
of  Religion,  that  they  sometimes  attempt  to  evade  its 
force,  by  calling  on  us  to  produce  an  instance  of 
some  one  art,  peculiar  to  civilized  men,  and  which,  it 
may  be  proved,  could  not  have  been  derived,  except 
from  inspiration.  But  this  is  clearly  an  evasion  of 
the  argument  :  for,  so  far  from  representing  all  arts 
that  seem  beyond  the  power  of  savages  to  invent,  as 
peculiar  to  civilized  men,  the  direct  contrary  has  been 
remarked  in  a  former  paper :  and  this  is  just  what 
might  have  been  expected,  supposing  savages  to  be, 
as  it  is  here  contended,  in  a  degenerated  state. 

Errors  respecting  a  "  State  of  Nature." 

To  place  man  in  such  a  state,  seems,  in  fact,  no  more 
than  to  do  what  was  done  for  the  brutes,  in  the  mere 
act  of  creation,  considering  how  much  more  com- 
pletely they  are  furnished  with  instincts  than  we  are. 
To  have  left  man,  (as  the  brutes  are  left,)  in  a  state 
of  nature/,  that  is,  in  the  condition  of  a  grown -tip 
person,  who  should  have  reached  that  time  of  life 
without  cultivation,  would  have  been  to  leave  him 
with  his  principal  faculties  not  only  undeveloped, 
but  without  a  chance  of  their  ever  being  developed, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  bnites.  Such  an  act, 
therefore,  would  in  reality  not  have  borne  a  resem- 
blance to  what  takes  place  with  regard  to  the  brutes, 
but  would  have  been,  out  of  all  proportion,  to  the 
disadvantage  of  man.  In  fact,  there  is  no  good 
reason  for  calling  the  state  of  the  rudest  savages  "  a 
state  of  nature,"  unless  the  word  be  used  to  denote, 
merely  ignorance  of  arts.  But  to  call  theirs  a  state 
of  nature,  (as  several  writers  have  done,)  in  the  sense 
of  "  a  natural  state,"  is  a  use  of  words  as  much  at 
variance  with  sound  philosophy,  as  the  dreams  of 
those,  who  fancy  this  state  to  resemble  the  golden 
age  of  the  poets,  are  with  positive  facts.  The 
peaceful  life,  and  gentle  disposition ;  the  freedom  from 
oppression  j  the  absence  of  selfishness  and  of  evil 
passions  among  savages  j  these  things  have  no 
existence  but  in  the  fictions  of  poets,  and  the  fancies 
of  vain  speculators :  nor  can  their  life  be  properly 
called  the  natural  state  of  man.  A  plant  would  not 
be  said  to  be  in  its  natural  state,  which  was  growing 
in  a  soil  or  climate  that  prevented  its  putting  forth 
the  flowers  or  the  fruit  for  which  its  structure  was 
designed.  No  one  who  saw  the  pine  growing  near 
pei'petual  snow,  on  the  Alps,  stunted  to  the  height  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  struggling  to  live  on  amidst 
rocks  and  glaciers,  would  describe  that  as  the  natural 
state  of  a  tree,  which  in  a  more  genial  soil  and 
climate,  a  little  lower  down,  was  found  able  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  yards.  In  like  manner, 
the  natural  state  of  man  must  be  reckoned,  not  that 
in  which  his  intellectual  and  moral  growth  are 
stunted  and  kept  down,  but  one,  in  which  his  original 
endowments  are,  although  not  brought  to  perfection, 
enabled  to  exercise  themselves,  and  to  expand  like 
the  flowers  of  a  plant  j  and  especially  in  which  that 
marked  feature  of  our  species,  a  tendency  towards 
progressive  improvement,  is  permitted  to  come  into 
play.  Such  then  seems  to  have  been  the  state  in 
which  the  earliest  race  of  mankind  were  placed  by 
the  Creator.  D. 


To  bring  misery  on  those  who  have  not  deserved  it,  is  part 
of  the  aggregated  guilt  of  rebellion. Johnson. 


THE  HEDGE-HOG,  or  URCHIN. 

(Erinaceus  Europccus,  Linnctus.) 
The  Hedge-hog  is  a  most  singular  and  curious  ani- 
mal, both  in  its  formation  and  habits.  It  is  very 
frequently  found  in  England,  and  resides  in  small 
thickets,  on  the  borders  of  woods  and  copses,  in 
hedges,  and  dry  ditches.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  Hedge-hog  is  covered  with  sharp  spines,  and  it 
has  the  power,  when  attacked  or  alarmed,  of  rolling 
itself,  by  means  of  a  most  curious  conformation  of 
muscles,  into  a  firm  oblong  ball,  which  presents 
nothing  to  its  foe  but  sharp  points,  which  secm-e  it 
against  most  of  its  enemies.  To  do  this,  it  puts  its 
head  on  its  breast,  and  draws  together  its  fore-legs. 
Whilst  thus  folded,  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  is 
so  powerful,  that  the  animal  might  as  easily  be  torn 
to  pieces  as  pulled  open. 

The  Hedge-hog,  at  the  early  part  of  the  wnter, 
forms  itself  a  deep  warm  nest  of  dry  leaves,  grass, 
and  moss,  in  which  it  lies  up,  in  a  dormant  state, 
during  the  whole  of  the  cold  weather  j  but  when 
placed  before  the  fire,  it  soon  revives  from  its  tor- 
pidity. The  Hedge-hog  is  a  nocturnal  animal,  keep^ 
ing  retired  during  the  day,  but  in  motion  the  whole 
night,  in  search  of  food,  which  chiefly  consists  of 
insects  and  worms,  especially  of  beetles ;  and  so 
peculiarly  are  the  organs  of  its  stomach  adapted  to 
this  latter  kind  of  food,  that  it  has  been  known  to  eat 
hundreds  of  Cantharides  without  inconvenience,  while 
a  single  one  produces  the  most  horrid  agony  in  a  dog 
or  cat,  and  in  most  other  animals. 

A  singular  fact,  respecting  the  Hedge-hog,  was  dis- 
covered by  Professor  Buckland,  who,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  it,  occasionally  at  least,  fed  on  snakes, 
in  order  to  be  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  his  conjectvire, 
placed  the  common  ringed  snake  and  a  Hedge-hog 
in  a  box  together.  At  first,  the  Hedge-hog  did  not 
see  the  snake,  when  the  Professor  laid  the  former  on 
the  back  of  the  latter,  and  in  such  a  way  as  that  it 
was  in  contact  with  that  part  of  the  ball  where  the 
head  and  tail  met.  As  soon  as  the  snake  began  to 
move,  the  Hedge-hog  started,  and  opening  himself 
up,  gave  the  snake  a  vigorous  bite,  and  instantly  re- 
sumed his  rolled  state.  It  speedily  repeated  the 
bite,  and  followed  it  up,  at  the  same  interval  as  before, 
with  a  third  bite,  by  which  the  back  of  the  snake  was 
broken.  The  Hedge-hog  then,  standing  by  the  side 
of  the  snake,  took  up  and  passed  through  its  jaws 
the  whole  body  of  the  snake,  cracking  the  bones 
audibly  at  every  inch.  This  preparatory  process 
being  completed,  the  Hedge-hog  commenced  eating 
the  serpent,  beginning  at  the  tip  of  the  tail,  and  pro- 
ceeding without  interruption,  though  slowly,  con- 
sumed it,  just  as  one  eats  a  radish,  until  about  one- 
half  of  the  victim  disappeared.  The  Hedge-hog 
could  not  go  further,  from  repletion,  but  finished  the 
rest  of  the  snake  on  the  following  evening. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Hedge-hog  lives 
partly  on  vegetables,  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
it  does  so  to  much  extent.  M.  de  BufFon  placed 
four  young  Hedge-hogs  and  their  mother  in  a  cage  : 
for  the  first  two  days,  the  only  food  he  gave  them 
was  some  pieces  of  boiled  beef,  of  which  they  sucked 
the  juicy  parts,  but  in  all  other  respects  left  the  meat 
entire ;  on  the  third  day,  he  put  into  the  cage  several 
kinds  of  plants,  as  groundsel,  bindweed,  &c.,  but  they 
did  not  touch  any  of  them.  On  the  following  day, 
he  gave  them  cherries,  bread,  and  bullock's  livery 
both  the  mother  and  the  young  sucked  the  latter  very 
greedily,  they  likewise  ate  a  small  portion  of  the 
bread,  but  would  not  touch  the  fruit. 

White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Selborne,  says  that 
the  Hedge-hogs,  which  abounded  in  his  garden,  ate 
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in  a  curious  manner  the  roots  of  the  plantain,  in  his 
grass-walks  :  with  their  upper  mandible,  which  is 
much  shorter  than  their  lower,  they  bored  under  the 
plant,  and  so  ate  off  the  root  upward^  leaving  the 
tuft  of  leaves  on  the  surface  untouched. 


THE    HEDGE-HOG,    OB    URCHIN. 

We  ha\'e  dwelt  the  longer  on  the  habits  of  this 
mild,  timid,  and  in  many  respects  very  useful  race  of 
animals,  because  an  ignorance  of  their  real  mode  of 
living  has  led  to  the  unnecessary  destruction  of  many 
of  them,  and  to  much  wanton  cruelty  being  practised 
towards  them.  In  many  parishes  in  England,  over- 
seers, still  under  an  ignorant  prejudice,  give  a  pre- 
mium on  all  Hedge->hogs  brought  to  them.  The 
Hedge-hog  has  been  accused  of  sucking  the  milk 
from  cows,  which,  as  Pennant  justly  observes,  from 
the  smallness  of  its  mouth,  is  impossible  to  be  true.' 
It  has  been  supposed,  too,  that  it  ascends  trees,  and 
eats  the  fruit  5  but  those  who  have  had  them  in  their 
gardens,  and  watched  them  closely,  have  never  had 
cause  to  suppose  such  to  be  the  fact.  The  Hedge- 
hog is  sometimes  introduced  into  houses,  to  destroy 
beetles  ;  and  has  been  so  far  tamed  as  to  turn  a 
spit,  by  means  of  a  small  wheel,  and  to  answer  to 
its  name.  By  the  Calmuc  Tartars  it  is  much 
esteemed,  and  kept  in  a  domesticated  state  in  their 
huts,  instead  of  cats,  for  the  purpose  of  driving  away 
vermin  ;  but  its  smell  is  so  powerful  and  disgusting, 
as  to  render  it  an  unpleasant  inmate  in  a  house. 

Hedge-hogs  live  in  pairs,  and  the  females  usually 
produce  four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  :  their  nest 
is  large,  and  composed  chiefly  of  moss  and  grass. 

The  flesh  is  often  eaten  by  gipsies  and  tramps, 
who  skin  the  animal  before  they  dress  it.  Those  who 
have  tasted  it  describe  it  as  delicate,  and  of  a  good 
flavour.  Formerly,  the  skin  of  the  Hedge-hog  was 
employed  instead  of  a  brush,  for  clothes,  and  was 
used  in  France  in  the  dressing  of  hemp.  The  farm- 
ers, on  some  parts  of  the  Continent,  fix  the  skin  of 
a  Hedge-hog  on  the  muzzle  of  a  calf  that  they  wish 
to  wean. 

Most  nocturnal  animals,  from  their  habits  being, 
less  known  than  those  which  move  about  in  the  day- 
time, were,  in  times  less  enhghtened  than  the  present 
age,  the  subjects  of  many  strange  and  superstitious 
stories ;  and  parts  of  them  were  often  believed  to 
possess  medicinal  virtues  the  most  ridiculous  and  im- 
probable that  it  was  possible  to  imagine.  Dr.  Shaw 
mentions  two  curious  absurdities  of  this  kind,  in 
regard  to  the  Hedge-hog.  "  According  to  Albertus 
^Magnus,  a  very  ancient  writer,  the  right  eye  of  a 
Hedge-hog,  fried  in  oil,  kept  in  a  brass  vessel,  and 
used  as  an  ointment  to  the  eyes,  will  enable  a  person 
to  see  as  well  by  night  as  by  day  !  And  Pliny  affirms 
that  its  gall,  mixed  with  the  brain  of  a  bat,  is  a  good 
application  for  the  removal  of  superfluous  hairs."  Of 
such  worthless  applications  as  these  did  a  great  part 
of  the  medical  art,  in  former  times  consist !  T. 


The  Infidel  s  Test. — In  the  United  States  of  America 
jiifidelity  found  an  actiw  champion  in  the  well-known 
Colonel  Allen,  who  made  an  open  profession  of  his  dis 
belief  in  revealed  religion.  It  happened  that  a  dauj^htei 
of  the  Colonels,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  fell  sick 
During  the  progress  of  her  illness.  Dr.  Elliot  was  one  day 
dining  with  the  Colonel,  and  after  dinner,  having  adjourned 
to  the  Colonel's  library,  some  infidel  and  deistical  piUjli- 
cations  were  introduced  by  the  Colonel,  to  the  Doctor's 
notice.  While  they  were  occupied  in  looking  at  them,  a 
servant  came  to  announce  to  the  Colonel,  that  an  alarming 
cnange  had  taken  place  in  his  daughter,  and  that  hi? 
presence  was  required  in  her  bed-room.  Thither  he  went, 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Elliot.  As  he  approached  her  bed- 
side, she  took  his  hand  and  said,  "  Father !  I  feel  that  my 
end  is  drawing  near.  Tell  me,  I  entreat  you,  am  I  to 
believe  what  you  have  taught  me,  or  what  I  have  learnt 
from  my  mother."  Her  mother  was  a  sound  and  sincere 
Christian,  and  had  spared  no  opportunity  of  instilling 
Christian  truths  into  the  mind  of  her  child.  The  father 
paused  for  a  moment;  he  fixed  his  eyes  on  his  dying 
child ;  his  countenance  changed ;  his  frame  was  observed 
to  be  convulsed  to  its  very  centre;  while  his  quivering  lips 
could  scarce  give  utterance  to  the  words,  "  Believe,  my 
child  !  what  your  mother  has  taught  you!"  The  struggle 
was  too  great ;  the  conflict  bet^veen  the  pride  of  human 
reason,  and  the  swelling  of  parental  affection  in  the  heart, 
was  more  than  he  could  bear,  and  even  over  his  stubborn 
mind,  the  truth  prevailed. 

The  object  of  a  good  and  wise  man,  in  this  transitory  state  of 
existence,  should  be  to  fit  himself  for  a  better,  by  controlling 
the  unworthy  propensities  of  his  nature,  and  improving  all 
its  better  aspirations ;  to  do  his  duty,  first  to  his  family, 
then  to  his  neighbours,  lastly  to  his  country  and  his  kind ; 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  those,  who  are  in 
any  degree  dependent  upon  him,  or  whom  he  has  the 
means  of  assisting,  and  never  wantonly  to  injure  the 
meanest  thing  that  lives  ;  to  encourage,  as  far  as  he  may 
have  the  power,  whatever  is  useful  and  ornamental  in 
society,  whatever  tends  to  refine  and  elevate  humanity ;  to 
store  his  mind  with  such  knowledge  as  it  is  fitted  to  receive, 
and  he  is  able  to  attain ;  and  so  to  employ  the  talents  com- 
mitted to  his  charge,  that  when  the  account  is  required,  he 
may  hope  to  have  his  stewardship  approved.  It  should  not 
seem  difficult  to  do  this:  for  nothing  can  be  more  evident 
than  that  men  are  and  must  be  happy,  in  proportion  as 
their  lives  are  conformed  to  such  a  scheme  of  Divine 
philosophy Southey. 

ANNIVERSARIES  IN  DECEMBER. 

MONDAY,  2nd. 

1796  Mungo  Park  departed  from  Pisania,  on  the  River  Gambia,  to 

pursue  his  researches  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
1804  Napoleon  crowned  Emperor  of  the  French. 

TUESDAY,  3rd. 
1823  Belzoni  died  at  Gato,  on  his  road  to  Timbuctoo. 

WEDNESDAY,  4th. 
1722  Three  hundred  captives,   redeemed  from  slavery  m  Africa, 
returned  thanks  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  for  their  deliverance 
from  captivity. 
1755  The  Eddystone  Lighdiouse  nearly  consumed  by  fire. 

THURSDAY,  5th. 
1808  Dr.  Hiiwes,  inventor  of  the  method  of  restoring  susp^ended 
animation  adopted  by  the  Humane  Society,  died- 
FRIDAY,  6lh. 
St.  Nicholas,  Bishop. — This  holy  person  lived  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine,  and  was  highly  reverenced  by  him,  and  made  head  of  the 
church,  or  Bishop  of  Myra.    The  legends  of  St.  Nicholas  relate 
such  marvellous  instances  of  his  early  conformity  to  the  observances 
of  the  Roman  Church,  as  entitled  him  to  the  appellation  of  the 
Boy-Bishop.    The  choice  of  his  represontative  in  every  cathedral 
church  in  this  country  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and 
in  many,  large  provision  of  money  and  goods  was  made  for  the 
annual  observance  of  the  festival  of  the  Boy-BUhop,  which  lasted 
from  this  day  until  Innocents'  Day,  during  which  the  utmost  misrule 
and  mockery  of  the  most  solemn  rites  was  practised  and  enjoined. 
St.  Nicholas  was  also   the   Patron  of  Sailors,   and  most  of  the 
churches  in  this  island,  situated  on  the  coast,  are  dedicated  to  him. 
1670  Henry  Jenkins,  a  native  of  Yorkshire,  died  at  the  age  of  169 
1711  Mrs,  Jean  Scrimshaive  died,  at  the  age  of  127. 

SATURDAY,  7th. 
1683  Aleernon  Sydney  beheaded  on  Tower-hill. 
SUNDAY,  8th, 
Second  Sunday  in  Advent. 
1542  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  born  at  Linlithgow. 
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THE  NORTH  WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  existence  of  a  North-West  Passage,  or  of  a  navigable 
communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
round  the  northern  coast  of  America,  is  a  question  which 
has  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  the  learned  for  the  last 
three  centuries  ;  and  the  return  of  our  adventurous  country- 
man Captain  Ross,  from  his  renewed  efforts  to  aid  in  its 
determination,  has  once  again  created  a  lively  interest  upon 
the  subject  among,  all  classes.  Its  object  may  be  briefly 
explained  thus. 

The  greater  part  of  the  land  contained  on  the  surface  of 
our  globe,  is  collected  into  two  great  masses ;  the  one  of 
which  is  situated  in  its  eastern  hemisphere,  and  is  called 
the  Old  World;  the  other  in  its  western  hemisphere,  and 
termed  the  New  World.  The  former,  which  is  com])osed 
of  the  united  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
presents  one  unbroken  mass  of  land,  stretching  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  the  south,  to  the  Arctic  Sea  in  the 
north.  The  New  World,  or  the  continent  of  America, 
forms  a  similarly  uninterrupted  bamer,  extending  a  nearly 
equal  length,  from  the  Straits  of  Magelhaens  in  the 
South,  to  a  point  yet  undetermined  in  the  North.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean,  is  interposed  between  these  two  masses, 
on  one  side  of  the  globe,  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  sepa- 
rates them  on  the  opposite  side.  Previous  to  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  was  not  known  that  any 
communication  existed  between  these  oceans ;  in  other 
words,  the  coxmtries  situated  on  the  Atlantic,  (including  of 
course  the  principal  nations  of  Europe,)  had  no  maritime 
connexion  with  those  washed  by  the  Pacific,  (of  which  the 
East  Indies   forms  a  part.)     There  are  at  present  two 
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practicable  routes  by  which  such  communication  is  main- 
tained. The  one  is,  by  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Old 
World,  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  other,  by  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  New  World,  through  the 
Straits  of  Magelhaens,  or  round  Cape  Horn.  They  may 
be  termed  respectively  the  South-East  Passage  and  the 
South- West  Passage,  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific. 
Each  of  these  passages,  however,  implies  the  necessity  of 
sailing  to  the  southern  end  of  the  Atlantic,  before  either 
the  eastern  or  the  western  turning  into  the  Pacific  can  be 
reached ;  and  as  the  chief  maritime  nations  of  the  world 
are  placed  much  nearer  to  its  northern  end,  it  has  occurred 
to  them,  that  if  they  were  to  sail  to  the  northern  instead 
of  the  southern  extremity,  and  then  turn  to  the  east  or  to 
the  west,  they  would  reach  the  Pacific  much  sooner ;  in 
other  words,  that  a  North-East  Passage  (round  the  northern 
coast  of  Europe  and  Asia,)  or  a  North-West  Passage  (round 
the  northern  shores  of  America,)  would  be  a  much  shorter 
route  than  the  existing  South-East  or  South-West  Passage. 
But  obstacles  exist  to  the  accomplishment  of  either 
of  these  northern  passages,  which  do  not  exist  in  the 
southern  routes.  The  northern  shores  of  both  the  Old 
and  the  New  World  are  situated  in  much  higher  latitudes 
than  their  southern  limits,  and  are  therefore  subject  to  a 
much  more  intense  degree  of  cold;  so  that  while  the 
waters  that  bound  the  latter  are  at  all  times  open  to  the 
seaman,  those  which  encircle  the  former,  are  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  year  frozen  into  a  vast  icy  barrier, 
entirely  obstructing  all  navigation.  Another  circumstance 
also  operates  to  the  same  effect.  In  accomplishing  either 
of  the  southern  passages,  the  navigator  has  merely  to 
round  a  jutting  promontoiy  in   a  high  latitude;  but  in 
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attempting  either  of  the  northern  routes,  he  has  to  pass 
a  long  line  of  coast  extending  above  100°  or  180°  of 
longitude  under  the  same  frozen  parallel. 

The  question  of  a  North-East  Passage  has  long  since 
ceased  to  excite  much  interest.  It  is  certain,  indeed,  that 
a  sea  extends  from  Behring's  Strait  to  the  Spitzbergen 
Seas ;  but  the  passage  has  never  yet  been  performed,  and 
may  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  impracticable.  A  North- West 
Passage  would  be  a  much  shorter  route ;  but  a  shorter 
than  all  has  been  suggested,  which  is  termed  the  North 
Polar  Passage.  It  consists  in  sailing  through  the  Spitz- 
bergen Seas  direct  into  the  Polar  Basin,  or  the  region 
immediately  surrounding  the  North  Pole,  and  emerging 
at  Behrings  Strait ;  its  track  thus  forming,  as  it  were,  the 
diameter  of  the  circle  presented  by  the  northern  shores  of 
Europe  and  Asia  on  the  one  side,  and  those  of  America 
on  the  other.  We  shall  now  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
various  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  effect  the  remam- 
ing  two  passages,  the  North-West  and  the  Polar ;  remai-k- 
ing  on  the  obstacles  that  have  frustrated  their  accomplish- 
ment, and  the  desiderata  yet  remaining  for  that  purpose. 

OBSTACLES  TO    THE    ACCOMPLISHMENT  OF 
THE  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 

The  difficulties  which  impede  the  navigation  of  the  Arctic 
Seas,  arise,  as  we  have  before  observed,  from  the  extreme 
cold  to  which  their  high  latitude  exposes  them.  Owing  to 
the  spherical  form  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  obliquity 
of  its  axis,  the  sun  is,  for  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
year,  entirely  withdrawn  from  these  regions.  Throughout 
this  long  and  dreary  night,  an  intense  frost  prevails.  As 
early  as  the  month  of  August,  snow  begins  to  fall ;  a  rapid 
formation  of  ice  ensues ;  along  the  shores  and  bays,  the 
fresh  water,  poured  from  rivulets,  or  drained  from  the 
thawing  of  former  collections  of  snow,  becomes  quickly 
congealed  ;  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  spread  over  with  ice, 
and  its  waters  are  firmly  bound  up  into  one  solid  mass. 
The  gloomy  darkness  of  impenetrable  winter  now  reigns 
throughout;  occasionally,  indeed,  relieved  or  aggravated, 
by  the  moon's  feeble  rays. 

At  length  the  sun  reappears ;  but  it  is  long  before  his 
faint  and  languid  beams  impart  much  warmth  to  the 
dreary  waste.  Gradually,  however,  their  power  increases  ; 
the  snow  begins  to  melt,  the  ice  slowly  dissolves,  and  the 
ocean  is  once  again  set  free.  The  massy  sheet  which  its 
surface  lately  formed  is  now  broken  into  a  thousand  frag- 
ments, of  various  size  and  thickness  :  these,  impelled  by 
the  violence  of  winds  and  currents,  are  dispersed  in  all 
directions,  sometimes  meeting  with  fearful  shock,  and 
shivering  each  other  into  atoms.  This  disruption  of  the  ice 
generally  happens  about  the  month  of  June ;  and  a  few 
weeks  are  commonly  sufficient  to  disperse  the  floating  fields. 

The  sea  is  at  last  open,  for  a  short  and  dubious  interval, 
to  the  pursuits  of  the  adventurous  seaman  ;  but  the  navi- 
gation is  accomplished  only  with  great  difficulty  to  him, 
and  at  the  imminent  hazard  of  his  being  crushed  by  these 
floating  fields  of  ice.  Another  obstacle,  not  less  formidable, 
impedes  his  progress ;  namely,  the  icebergs,  or  insulated 
mountains  of  ice,  which  tioat  like  lofty  towers  upon  the 
ocean,  threatening  to  overwhelm  with  instant  destruction 
the  frail  bark  that  sails  beneath-  These  are  formed  by  the 
congelation  of  the  fresh  water  that  pours  annually  into 
the  ocean,  and  are  collected  along  the  indented  shores  and 
in  the  deep  bays  enclosed  by  precipitous  rocks.  Every 
successive  year  adds  to  their  size,  till  at  length,  by  the 
action  of  their  own  accumulated  weight,  and  the  under- 
mining of  the  sea,  the  enormous  blocks  are  broken  off,  and 
precipitated  into  the  ocean  below.  These  mountains  of 
hard  and  perfect  ice  are  probably  the  gradual  production  of 
many  years.  Their  substance  is  clear,  compact,  and  solid ; 
and  their  tint  of  a  fine  green,  verging  to  blue.  Its  clearness 
is  generally  interrupted  by  numerous  small  air-bubbles  ; 
but  large  pieces  may  be  occasionally  obtained,  possessing 
a  degree  of  purity  and  transparency,  equal  to  that  of  the 
most  beautiful  crystal.  Captain  Scoresby  states  that,  with  a 
lump  of  ice,  of  by  no  means  regular  convexity,  used  as  a 
burning  lens,  he  has  frequently  burnt  wood,  fired  gunpowder, 
melted  lead,  and  lit  the  sailors'  pipes,  to  their  great  astonish- 
ment; the  ice  itself  remaining,  in  the  mean  while,  quite  firm 
and  pellucid.  The  salt-water  ice,  on  the  other  hand,  is  porous, 
incompact,  and  only  imperfectly  transparent ;  and  is  an- 
nually formed  and  destroyed.  The  appearance  of  a  nume- 
rous collection  of  icebergs  is  described  as  interesting  in  the 
extreme.     Along  the  western  coast  of  Greenland,  they 


form  an  immense  rampart,  which  presents  to  the  mariner 
a  sublime  spectacle,  resembling  at  a  distance  whole  groups 
of  churches,  mantling  castles,  or  fleets  under  full  sail. 

HISTORY    TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 
EIGHTEENTH   CENTURY. 

The  first  navigator  whose  efforts  appear  to  have  inspired  a 
reasonable  hope  of  finding  the  North-West  Passage,  was 
Gaspar  de  Cortereal,  a  Portuguese,  who,  in  the  year  1500, 
discovered  the  country  called  Labrador.  Coasting  thence 
to  the  northward,  and  reaching  the  wide  opening  of  Hud- 
son's Strait,  he  concluded  that  he  had  found  the  so-much- 
desired  passage  into  the  Pacific,  which  he  named  the 
Strait  of  Anian.  He  returned  to  Portugal  and  in  the 
following  year  embarked  on  a  second  expedition,  with  two 
vessels ;  but  having  been  separated  from  his  consort  by 
bad  weather,  he  was  never  heard  of  more.  His  brother, 
Michael  de  Cortereal,  who  sailed  in  quest  of  him,  shared  a 
similar  fate ;  and  it  was  only  the  positive  order  of  the  king, 
Manuel,  which  restrained  a  third  brother  from  continuing 
the  fruitless  search.  The  two  Cabotas  had  previously 
engaged  in  the  same  enterprise  ;  but  their  efforts  had  ter- 
minated only  in  the  discovery  of  Newfoundland. 

Cortereal  was  succeeded  by  Aubert  and  Jacques  Cartier 
on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  Estevan  Gomez  on  that  of 
Spain  ;  but  all  the  endeavours  of  these  navigators  to  dis- 
cover any  opening  in  the  northern  coast,  that  held  out  the 
least  hope  of  a  passage  in  that  quarter,  were  in  vain. 

About  the  same  period,  the  idea  of  a  voyage  to  the 
North  Pole  was  first  suggested  by  Master  Robert  Thome, 
of  Bristol,  who  is  said  to  have  exhorted  King  Henry  VIII. 
"  with  very  weighty  and  substantial  reasons,  to  set  forth  a 
discoverie,  even  to  the  North  Pole."  Among  other  advan- 
tages that  were  held  out  as  the  probable  results,  was  the 
discovery  of  a  shorter  passage  to  China  and  the  East 
Indies  :  but  although  an  expedition  was  sent  out  for  this 
purpose,  the  proceedings  connected  with  it  are  scarcely  at 
all  known.  The  voyage  of  "  The  Trinitie  and  the  Minion," 
to  the  north-west,  followed  in  1536,  but  without  any  further 
success:  and  between  the  years  1553  and  1556,  Sir  Hugh 
Willoughby,  Richard  Chancelor,  and  Stephen  Burough, 
performed  three  several  voyages  in  quest  of  a  North-East 
Passage,  but  could  not,  on  account  of  immense  shoals  of 
ice,  proceed  further  than  the  Strait  of  Weigats. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  so  many  attempts,  the 
belief  that  America  was  to  be  passed  somewhere  on  the 
north-west  still  remained  unimpaired  among  the  merchants 
and  navigators  of  England,  and  was  supported  by  the 
writings  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  nation.  Under  the 
auspices  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Martin  Frobisher  made  three 
successive  voyages,  in  1576,  1577,  and  1578;  but  his  pro- 
gress was  exceedingly  small.  Yet  their  promoters  were 
still  satisfied  "  of  the  likelihood  of  the  discovery  of  the 
North-West  Passage,"  and  they  accordingly  resolved  on  a 
new  expedition.  The  conduct  of  this  was  intrusted  to  the 
celebrated  John  Davis,  who,  in  1585,  succeeded  in  passing 
up  the  strait,  which  now  bears  his  name,  as  high  as  latitude 
66°  40',  and  discovered  the  inlet  called  Cumberland  Strait. 
He  performed  two  subsequent  voyages  in  the  succeeding  two 
years,  in  the  second  of  which  he  stood  sixty  leagues  up 
Cumberland  Strait. 

No  further  attempt  was  made,  until  the  commencement 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  when  George  Weymouth  de- 
parted on  an  expedition,  fitted  out  at  the  joint  expense  of 
the  Muscovy  and  Turkey  Companies  ;  but  his  voyage  was 
a  complete  failure. 

In  the  years  1605,  1606,  and  1607,  the  King  of  Den- 
mark despatched  Henry  Hall  three  several  times,  but  all 
his  attempts  were  fruitless. 

As  neither  the  passage  by  the  north-east,  nor  that  by 
the  north-west,  seemed  now  to  hold  out  much  hope  of 
success,  it  was  resolved  again  to  try  the  route  across  the 
North  Pole.  Accordingly  Henry  Hudson,  an  experienced 
and  intrepid  seaman,  was  selected  for  this  enterprise ;  and, 
in  the  year  1607,  he  set  sail  from  England,  and  stood 
directly  for  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,  which  he  reached 
in  latitude  73°,  naming  the  point  Hold  with  Hope ;  thence 
continuing  northward,  he  advanced  to  about  latitude  81°, 
when  he  was  compelled  by  the  ice  to  return.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  was  employed,  without  success,  in  search  of 
a  North-East  Passage  ;  and,  in  1609,  by  the  Dutch,  in  an 
expedition  of  very  dubious  object.  In  1610  he  embarked 
on  his  last  and  fatal  voyage  once  again  to  the  north-west- 
ward.   Keeping  to  the  westward,   he  passed  the  strait 
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which  now  bears  his  name ;  but,  Soon  afterwards,  his  crew 
mutinied,  and,  turning  him  adrift  in  a  boat,  abandoned  him 
to  a  miserable  fate. 

Sir  Thomas  Button  followed  next,  in  1612,  and,  passing 
through  Hudson's  Strait,  reached  the  main  land  of  Ame- 
rica in  latitude  60°  40'.  Having  wintered,  he  advanced  as 
high  as  latitude  65°,  on  the  east  coast  of  Southampton 
Island,  and  returned  to  England  in  the  summer  of  1613. 

Robert  Bylot,  in  1C15,  proceeded  about  half  a  degree 
further  north,  and,  in  the  following  year,  embarked  with 
Baffin,  to  examine  the  sea  lying  north  and  west  of  Davis' 
Strait.  In  this  voyage,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
important  ever  accomplished  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
globe,  they  traced  the  west  coast  of  Greenland  up  Davis' 
Strait,  as  far  as  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  now 
named  after  Baffin ;  then,  turning  to  the  westward,  they 
followed  it  round,  and  descended  the  opposite  shores  to  the 
south,  passing,  in  their  way.  several  large  openings,  which 
they  neglected  to  examine,  apparently  assuming  them  to 
be  merely  Sounds. 

Luke  Fox  followed  in  1631,  and  explored  Hudson's  Bay; 
and,  in  1668,  Zachariah  Gillam  was  sent  out  by  Prince 
Rupert,  to  examine  the  same  quarter ;  and  the  results  of 
this  voyage  appear  to  have  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

No  further  attempts  were  made  on  the  western  coast  of 
America,  until  the  unfortunate  voyage  of  Knight,  Barlow, 
and  Vaughan,  in  1719,  on  the  part  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company,  in  search  of  "  the  Strait  of  Anian,  in  order  to 
discover  gold,  &c.,  to  the  northward ; "  when,  of  two  ships 
that  were  sent  out,  neither  returned. 

John  Scroggs  was  sent  in  search  of  them  in  1722,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  any  thing  of  the 
smallest  note. 

In  1737,  a  similarly  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  by 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Arthur  Dobbs,  who  afterwards  prevailed  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  appropriate  two  vessels  for  this  service,  under  the 
orders  of  Captain  Middleton,  who  left  England  in  1741,  and 
wintered  in  Churchill  River;  and,  in  the  summer  of  1742, 
proceeded  up  Sir  Thomas  Roe's  Welcome  to  Wager  River, 
and  sailed  round  what  is  called  Repulse  Bay.  The  offer  by 
Parliament,  in  1743,  of  a  reward  of  20,000/.  to  whomsoever 
of  His  Majesty's  subjects  should  discover  a  North-West 
Passage  through  Hudson's  Strait,  seemed  to  evince  that  the 
public  opinion  still  remained  decidedly  in  favour  of  its 
practicability.  A  subscription  of  10,000?.  was  entered 
into,  and  two  ships  were  sent  out,  in  1 746,  under  Captains 
Moor  and  Smith,  who  merely,  however,  ascertained  that 
Wager  River  was  a  d  jap  bay  or  inlet. 

On  the  failure  of  this  expedition,  the  public  ardour 
seems  to  have  been  somewhat  damped  ;  and  for  nearly 
thirty  years,  no  attempt  at  northern  discovery  by  sea  was 
made,  either  by  the  government  or  by  private  individuals  ; 
but,  in  1772,  Samuel  Hearne  accomplished  a  land-journey 
from  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Fort,  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the 
tei-mination  of  the  Copper-mine  River,  in  the  Arctic  Sea. 

About  the  same  time,  the  question  of  the  practicability 
of  approaching  the  North  Pole  was  revived  by  the  Hon. 
Daines  Barrington,  who  presented  to  the  Royal  Society  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  subject,  which  induced  the  Presi' 
dent  and  Council  to  apply  to  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  to  obtain  His  Majesty's  sanc- 
tion for  the  fitting  out  an  expedition  for  that  service.  The 
proposal  meeting  with  the  countenance  of  his  Majesty, 
two  ships,  the  Race-horse  and  the  Carcase  bombs,  were 
equipped  accordingly ;  the  former  under  the  orders  of 
Captain  Constantine  John  Phipps,  (afterwards  Lord  Mul- 
grave,)  who  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expedition  ; 
the  latter  under  those  of  Captain  Skeffington  Lutwidge. 
They  sailed  from  the  Nore  on  the  10th  of  June,  1773,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  reached  the  latitude  of  the  south 
part  of  Spitzbergen.  On  the  fifth  of  July,  they  fell  in  with 
the  main  body  of  the  ice,  which  stretches  across  from  Spitz- 
bergen to  Greenland,  and  commenced  looking  for  an  open- 
ing by  which  they  might  pass  through.  The  ice  was 
examined,  from  east  to  west,  for  above  ten  degrees,  but 
without  success ;  and  Captain  Phipps  now  "  began  to  con- 
ceive that  the  ice  was  one  compact  impenetrable  body." 
After  repeated  fartli^r  attempts,  the  ships  were  beset  in 
the  ice,  which  soon  began  to  press  in  fast,  being,  in  many 
p''aces,  forced  higher  than  the  main-yard,  by  the  squeezins? 
together  of  the  pieces.  With  the  assistance  of  the  wind  they 
were  at  length  extricated ;  and,  the  season  being  now  far 
advanced,  they  returned  home. 


The  ill  success  of  this  attempt  did  not  cause  the  hopes 
of  discovering  a  northern  navigable  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  to  be  abandoned.  The 
Act  of  Parhament,  granting  the  reward  of  20.000/.,  was 
altered  so  as  to  include  his  Majesty's  ships,  and  to  extend 
the  condition  of  a  passage  through  Hudson's  Bay,  to  that 
of  every  northern  passage;  and  a  sum  of  5000/.  was  also 
awarded  to  any  ship  that  approached  within  one  degree  of 
the  North  Pole. 

In  1776,  Lieutenant  Pickersgill  was  sent  in  the  brig  Lion, 
to  examine  the  western  shores  of  Baffin's  Bay ;  but  the 
result  was  unsuccessful. 

In  the  following  year  the  same  vessel  was  despatched, 
under  Lieutenant  Walter  Young,  on  a  similar  service,  and 
also  to  examine  the  practicability  of  a  passage  into  the 
Pacific,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  Captain  Cook,  who  was 
"expected  to  be  about  that  time  engaged  in  attempting  to 
pass  from  the  Pacific  into  the  Atlantic :  but  he  returned 
without  having  accomplished  any  thing. 

The  narrative  of  Hearne,  whose  journey  down  the 
Copper-mine  River  to  the  Arctic  Sea,  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, was  long  regarded  with  mistrust ;  but  a  similar  ex- 
pedition, undertaken  by  Alexander  Mackenzie,  in  1789,  in 
which  he  descended  the  river  that  now  bears  his  name,  and 
reached  the  Arctic  Ocean,  considerably  to  the  westward  of 
the  point  at  which  Hearne  arrived,  served  to  give  a  stronger 
appearance  of  truth  to  this  latter  traveller's  statements,  and, 
by  proving  the  existence  of  a  sea  to  the  north  of  America, 
to  increase  the  probability  of  a  North-West  Passage.  But 
the  long  and  disastrous  war  which  soon  afterwards  con- 
vulsed the  whole  of  Europe,  directed  the  skill  and  resources 
of  the  nation  into  another  channel,  and  put  an  effectual 
stop  to  the  progress  of  northern  discovery. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  CAPTAINS  ROSS  AND 
BUCHAN. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  peace  been  restored,  than  the 
attention  of  the  British  Government  was  again  drawn  to 
this  long-agitated  question.  The  possibility  of  effecting  a 
North-West  Passage,  became  once  more  a  fruitful  source  of 
debate,  and  was  discussed  with  a  keenness,  and  a  regard 
to  the  results  of  former  experience,  in  estimating  the 
probability  of  its  success,  that  had  rarely  been  evinced 
before.  The  reasons  assigned  in  its  favour  were  many  and 
cogent.  A  perpetual  current  setting  down  from  the  north- 
ward, along  the  eastern  shores  of  America  and  the  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  was  said  to  afford  a  strong  presumption, 
that  between  Davis'  Strait  and  the  Great  Polar  Basin,  there 
was  an  uninterrupted  communication.  The  vast  quantities 
of  drift-wood  floated  down  by  this  current,  whose  appear- 
ance frequently  indicated  that  it  had  recently  been  in  a 
growing  state,  and  in  a  warmer  climate,  and  whose  sub- 
stance denoted  the  produce  of  milder  latitudes,  was  adduced 
as  another  powerful  argument  to  the  same  effect.  A  third, 
on  which  equal  stress  was  laid,  was  derived  from  the  fact. 
Well  known  to  those  engaged  in  the  Greenland  fisheries, 
that  whales  which  had  been  harpooned  in  the  Spitzbergen 
Seas  and  Davis'  Strait,  have  been  caught  •  in  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  on  the  western  coast  of  America.  The  general  trend- 
ing of  the  northern  coast  of  that  continent,  as  indicated 
by  the  three  points  then  known.  Icy  Cape,  and  the  mouths 
of  the  Mackenzie  and  Copper-mine  Rivers  :  the  testimony 
of  the  native  Indian  maps :  and  the  occurrence,  in  Green- 
land, of  a  species  of  heath,  which  had  never  been  found  in 
America ;  were  all  regarded  as  additional  grounds  of  the 
same  supposition. 

The  disappearance  of  a  large  quantity  of  ice  from  the 
Arctic  Regions,  and  the  removal  of  the  icy  barrier  which 
was  supposed  to  have,  for  four  centuries,  blocked  up  the 
eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  seemed  to  present  an  opportu- 
nity peculiarly  favourable  for  the  resumption  of  those 
labours  which  had  been  interrupted  only  by  the  political 
disturbances  of  Europe.  It  was  resolved,  therefore,  that 
two  distinct  expeditions  should  be  fitted  out  and  despatched; 
the  one  to  proceed  up  Davis'  Strait,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance to  the  northward,  and  then,  rounding  the  north- 
east point  of  the  continent  of  America,  to  hold  a  westerly 
course,  with  the  view  of  reaching  Behring's  Strait ;  the 
other,  to  proceed  in  a  direction  as  due  north  as  might  be 
found  practicable,  through  the  Spitzbergen  Seas,  antl,  in 
the  event  of  finding  an  open  Polar  Basin,  to  pass  across 
the  Pole,  and  make  for  Behring's  Strait,  also. 

Accordingly,  four  merchant-ships  were  hired  and  com- 
missioned  for  this  purpose ;   two  of  which^  the  Isabella, 
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SAILING    THROUGH    THE    ICE,    DESCRIBED    BY    CAPTAIN    ROSS 


of  385  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ross,  and  the 
Alexander,  of  2.)2§  tons,  by  Lieutenant  William  Edward 
Parry,  were  destined  for  the  North- West  Passage  ;  and  the 
remaining  two,  the  Dorothea,  of  382  tons,  commanded  by 
Captain  David  Buchan,  and  the  Trent,  of  249|  tons,  by 
Lieutenant  John  Franklin,  for  the  Polar  route. 

These  vessels,  having  been  most  completely  repaired  and 
strengthened,  so  as  to  enable  them  the  better  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  ice,  and  having  been  fitted  with  stores  of 
every  description  for  two  years,  dropped  down  the  river  on 
the  18th  of  April,  1818,  and  started  for  their  respective 
destinations,  with  the  most  sanguine  anticipations  of  suc- 
cess on  the  part  of  all  on  board,  and  with  a  confident  ex- 
pectation of  obtaining  the  reward  which  the  munificence 
of  Parliament  held  out  to  them,  in  the  event  of  a  fortunate 
issue.  Nor  were  the  hopes  of  the  public  less  eager  ;  for 
never  had  an  expedition  departed  from  our  shores,  for  the 
discovery  of  a  northern  communication  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  fitted  out  on  so  extensive  a  scale, 
or  so  completely  equipped  in  every  respect. 

Early,  however,  in  the  month  of  October,  the  expedition 
under  Captain  Buchan  had  returned  unsuccessful.  The 
ships  under  his  command  had  proceeded  to  about  latitude 
80°  30',  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a  tremendous  gale, 
which  drove  them  direct  into  the  ice,  and  so  disabled  the 
Dorothea,  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  her  to  be  sent  home ; 
and,  as  she  was  deemed  unsafe  to  proceed  alone,  the  Trent 
was  obliged  to  accompany  her. 

The  issue  of  the  expedition  under  Captain  Ross  was  less 
disastrous.  The  ships  left  Lerwick,  in  the  Shetland  Isles, 
on  the  30th  of  April,  and,  passing  Cape  Farewell  at  a  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  south,  fell  in  with  the  first  iceberg 
on  the  26th  of  May.  Entering  Davis'  Strait  about  mid- 
way between  its  opposite  shores,  they  found  the  ice  more 
abundant  as  they  advanced  ;  and  their  progress  was  soon 
impeded  by  firm  masses  of  this  substance,  which  compelled 
them  to  seek  a  course  nearer  to  the  eastern  coast.  The 
navigation  now  became  remarkably  intricate  and  dangerous ; 
and  some  idea  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  it  may  be 
formed  from  the  above  copy  of  a  sketch  made  by  Captain 
Ross,  which  represents  a  remarkable  passage  through  the 
ice,  on  the  1 6th  of  June.  Nevertheless,  these  obstacles  were 
all  surmounted  by  the  skill  and  perseverance  of  our  enter- 
prising navigators  ;  and  on  the  17th  they  reached  Waygat 
Island,  where  the  observatory  and  instruments  were 
landed,  and  several  observations  made.  From  hence, 
they  continued  coasting  to  the  northward;  and  when  in 


latitude  75°  54',  were  surprised  to  observe  a  party  of 
Esquimaux  approaching  the  ships  over  the  ice,  as  they 
had  passed  the  limit  of  what  had  been  usually  considered 
the  inhabited  part  of  Greenland.  A  parley  was  with 
difficulty  effected ;  and  an  opportunity  of  closer  exa- 
mination was  afibrded.  Such  was  the  ignorance  of  these 
savage  beings,  that  they  conceived  themselves  to  be  the 
only  human  inhabitants  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  and  yet 
they  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  iron,  of  which  they 
had  contrived  to  fashion  themselves  knives,  the  material 
being  procured,  they  said,  from  a  mountain  composed  en- 
tirely of  it,  probably  a  meteoric  mass.  They  appear  to  be 
the  ugliest  of  their  race,  and  were  named  by  Captain  Ross 
the  "  Arctic  Highlanders."  "  The  habits,"  he  says,  "  of 
these  people,  appear  to  be  filthy  in  the  extreme  ;  their  faces, 
hands,  and  bodies,  are  covered  with  oil  and  dirt,  and  they 
look  as  if  they  had  never  washed  themselves  since  they 
were  born." 

Proceeding  on  their  enterprise,  our  navigators  were 
astonished  at  the  sight  of  cliffs  covered  with  red  snow, 
which,  when  thawed,  resembled  muddy  Port  wine.  A  por- 
tion of  it  was  brought  home,  and  submitted  to  the  exa- 
mination of  chemists  and  naturalists ;  and  the  colouring 
matter  was  supposed  to  result  from  the  vegetation  of  an  ex- 
tremely minute  lichen,  or  moss,  upon  the  snow.  Several  of 
the  inlets,  which  preceding  advent\u-ers  had  placed  in  Baffin's 
Bay,  were  now  passed  and  recognised  ;  and,  after  reaching 
the  great  inlet  on  its  northern  coast,  named  by  Baffin  "  Sir 
Thomas  Smith's  Sound,"  the  course  of  the  expedition  was 
shaped  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south.  A  remarkable 
alteration  in  the  character  of  the  bay  soon  took  place :  the 
navigation  became  open,  the  sea  was  more  free  of  ice  than  it 
had  yet  been,  and  extremely  deep;  and,  on  the  30th  of 
August,  they  entered  a  wide  channel,  nearly  fifty  miles  in 
breadth,  which  was  soon  recognised  as  the  Sir  James  Lan- 
caster's Sound  of  Baffin.  Much  interest  was  excited  by  the 
appearance  of  this  strait.  "  As  we  knew,"  says  the  author  of  a 
brief  narrative,  published  in  one  of  the  monthly  journals,  and 
which  Captain  Sabine  pronounced  to  be  a  faithful  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  expedition,  "  as  we  knew  that  Baflin 
had  not  entered  this  sound,  but  stood  away  from  it  to  the 
south-eastward,  its  appearance  inspired  hope  and  joy  into 
every  countenance ;  and  every  officer  and  man,  on  the  in- 
stant, as  it  were,  made  up  his  mind  that  this  must  be  the 
North-  IVest  Passage ;  the  width  of  the  opening,  the  extra- 
ordinary depth  of  water,  the  increased  temperature,  and 
the  surrounding  sea,  and  the  strait  so  perfectly  free  from 
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ice  that  not  a  particle  was  seen  floating,  were  circumstances 
so  encouraging,  and  so  different  from  any  thing  we  had 
yet  seen,  that  every  heart  panted  to  explore  this  passage, 
which  was  to  conduct  us  all  to  glory  and  to  fortune."  The 
ships  stood  directly  into  this  spacious  inlet,  but  they  had 
scarcely  advanced  ten  leagues,  when  the  Isabella  (Captain 
Ross's  vessel,)  bore  up,  and  stood  out  of  the  mlet  under  all 
sail,  followed,  of  course,  by  the  Alexander.  The  com- 
mander, it  appeared,  had  distinctly  seen  "  the  land  round 
the  bottom,  forming  a  connected  chain  of  mountains  with 
those  which  extended  along  the  north  and  south  sides."  "  It 
is  impossible,"  says  our  writer  before  quoted,  "  to  picture 
to  you  the  gloom  that  was  immediately  spread  over  every 
countenance,  all  their  sanguine  hopes  being  thus  unex- 
pectedly dashed  to  the  ground.  At  the  very  spot  where 
the  Isabella  bore  up,  the  depth  of  water  was  650  fathoms  ; 
and  the  temperature  continued  the  same  as  at  the  entrance  : 
the  Alexander  was  about  four  or  five  miles  astern  of  her 
consort  at  that  time,  but  not  the  least  appearance  of  land 
was  visible  in  the  direction  of  the  inlet  from  her  crow's- 
nest."  The  ridge  which  appeared  to  Captain  Ross,  as  ex- 
tending from  north  to  south  across  the  bottom  of  the  sound, 
was  named  by  him  Croker's  Mountains ;  and  a  promontory 
which  projected  from  about  their  centre,  was  called  Cape 
Rosamond.  After  landing  near  the  southern  point  of  its 
entrance,  the  expedition  quitted  Lancaster  Sound,  the  dis- 
appointment which  they  had  experienced  casting  a  damp 
on  all  their  future  proceedings. 

The  month  of  September  having  now  set  in,  their  course 
was  shaped  homewards,  passing  along  the  western  shores  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  sometimes  in  sight  of  the  land,  but  seldom  so 
near  as  to  obtain  much  information  respecting  the  nature 
of  the  coast.  The  land  every  where  exhibited  the  same 
appearance  of  high  mountains  covered  with  snow ;  and  the 
numerous  bays  and  openings  that  were  passed  were  gene- 
rally filled  with  large  glaciers  of  ice,  and  quite  impenetra- 
ble. On  the  first  of  October,  they  reached  the  mouth  of 
Cumberland  Strait;  but,  from  the  advanced  period  of  the 
season.  Captain  Ross  did  not  conceive  himself  authorized 
to  proceed  up  to  explore  it.  From  hence  they  stood  di- 
rectly for  Cape  Farewell,  which  they  passed  on  the  9th,  in 
a  tremendous  storm  ;  and  on  the  30th  arrived  at  Shetland, 
after  an  absence  of  six  months.  During  this  passage 
across  the  Atlantic,  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  frequently 
seen,  sometimes  in  grand  and  beautiful  coruscations. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  confident  anticipation  of  success 
that  existed  in  the  public  mind,  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
this,  the  most  complete  expedition  that  had  ever  been 
equipped  for  the  purposes  of  northern  discovery.     In  pro- 


portion to  the  eagerness  of  the  hope,  was  the  bitterness  of 
the  disappointment;  and  the  -expression  of  the  general 
opinion  was  loud  in  disapprobation.  The  attempt,  it  w  as 
said,  had  been  abandoned  at  the  very  moment  which  pre- 
sented the  brightest  prospect  of  success,  and  with  a  precipi- 
tation as  unaccountable  as  it  was  ill-advised.  The  im- 
perfect view  of  a  distant  ridge  of  hills  was  declared  to  be 
an  insufficient  ground  for  the  hasty  conclusion,  that  with 
them  terminated  the  inlet  from  which  they  were  seen  ;  and 
Captain  Ross's  omission  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
of  closely  examining  and  surveying  the  western  shores  of 
Baffin's  Bay,  and  thus  greatly  improving  the  very  defective 
geography  of  our  charts  in  that  respect,  was  universally 
a-egarded  as  an  act  of  unpardonable  negligence.  The  opinion 
of  the  government  seemed  also  to  be,  that  not  so  much  had 
been  done  as  might  have  been  done,  and  by  no  means 
sufficient  to  establish  the  non-existence  of  an  opening  into 
the  Polar  Sea  from  Baffin's  Bay,  and  the  consequent  im- 
practicability of  a  North-West  Passage  in  that  quarter. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  FIRST  VOYAGE. 

Accordingly  a  new  expedition  was  fitted  out,  to  proceed 
to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  it  were 
an  inlet  terminated  by  land,  or  a  strait  opening  to  the  west- 
ward :  and,  in  the  event  of  its  proving  to  be  the  latter,  to 
pass  through  it,  and  examine  its  direction  and  communica- 
tions, with  the  view  to  reach  Behring's  Strait.  Should  it 
appear,  however,  that  there  was  no  passage  through  this 
inlet,  Alderman  Jones's  Sound,  Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound, 
and  Cumberland  Strait,  were  to  be  explored  in  succession  ; 
and  in  the  case  of  no  better  success,  any  other  opening  that 
might  lead  to  the  seas  adjoining  the  eastern  or  northern 
coast  of  America,  was  to  be  attempted.  Two  strong  vessels, 
the  Hecla,  of  375  tons,  and  the  Griper,  of  180  tons,  were 
selected  for  this  purpose ;  and  having  been  strengthened 
in  a  similar  manner  to  the  Isabella  and  Alexander,  and 
furnished  with  piovisions  and  stores  for  two  years,  were 
placed, — the  former,  under  the  orders  of  Lieutenant  (now 
Sir  Edward)  Parry,  who  had  accompanied  Captain  Ross 
in  the  preceding  voyage,  and  was  appointed  commander 
of  the  present  expedition,  the  latter  under  those  of  Lieu- 
tenant Matthew  Liddon.  The  ships  were  manned  with  a 
full  complement  of  excellent  seamen  ;  nearly  the  whole  of 
those  who  had  served  on  the  former  occasion,  having 
again  volunteered  their  services. 

They  left  England  on  the  11th  of  May  ;  on  the  1st  of 
August,  they  approached  Lancaster  Sound,  and  licre  tlie 
interesting  portion  of  their  voyage  commenced.  All  sail 
was  crowded ;  and  a  strong  easterly  breeze  carried  them 
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rapidly  to  the  westward.  "It  is  more  easy"  continues 
Captain  Parry  "  to  imagfiie,  than  to  describe  the  almost 
breathless  anxiety  which  was  now  visible  in  every  coun- 
tenance, while,  as  the  breeze  increased  to  a  gale,  we  ran 
quickly  up  the  sound.  The  mast-heads  were  crowded  by 
the  officers  and  men  during  the  whole  afternoon  ;  and  an 
unconcerned  obsen^er,  if  any  could  have  been  unconcerned 
on  such  an  occasion,  would  have  been  amused  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  various  reports  from  the  crow's-nest 
were  received,  all,  however,  hitherto  favourable  to  our  most 
sanguine  hopes."  Thus  continuing  to  advance  to  the  west- 
ward, our  navigators  had  before  midnight  passed  the  limits 
of  the  previous  voyage,  and  yet  had  met  with  no  obstacles 
to  impede  their  further  advance.  On  the  contrary,  every 
indication  seemed  favourable ;  the  sea  was  deep,  in  colour 
and  swell  resembling  the  ocean ;  and  the  opposite  shores 
of  the  inlet  (which  was  named  Barrow's  Strait)  still  pre- 
served a  wide  distance.  On  reaching  longitude  89°  1 8',  a 
small  island  was  discovered  a-head,  from  which  a  complete 
barrier  of  ice  stretched  across  to  the  northern  shore  of  the 
passage.  This  obstructed  all  progress  to  the  westward ; 
but  the  channel  to  the  south,  still  presented  a  broad  inlet, 
open  and  navigable.  In  descending  this  opening,  (to 
which,  the  name  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  was  given,)  the 
compass,  which  had  for  some  time  past  been  remarked  to 
be  sluggish  in  its  movements,  exhibited  the  curious  pheno- 
menon of  actually  losing  all  power  of  motion,  "  the  directive 
power  of  the  needle  becoming  so  weak,  as  to  be  overcome 
by  the  attraction  of  the  ship  ;  so  that  the  needle  might  now 
be  properly  said  to  point  to  the  North  Pole  of  the  ship." 
For  the  purposes  of  navigation,  therefore,  the  compasses 
were  np  longer  consulted ;  and  the  binnacles  were  removed 
as  useless  lumber  from  the  deck ;  the  true  courses  of  the 
ship,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  being  noted  by  observa- 
tions of  the  suns  azimuth,  (when  that  luminary  was 
visible,)  and  the  apparent  time.  After  proceeding  about 
120  miles,  they  were  again  stopped  by  the  ice,  and  com- 
pelled to  return  to  Barrow's  Strait.  Here,  to  their  great 
surprise,  they  found  that  the  icy  barrier,  which,  but  a  few 
days  before  had  impeded  their  progress  to  the  westward, 
was  now  entirely  removed.  They  continued,  therefore, 
their  course  in  that  direction,  and  soon  reached  a  wide 
opening  to  the  north,  (  Wellington  Channel,)  in  which  they 
could  not  discern  either  land  or  ice. 

The  appearances  of  an  open  westerly  passage  were  now 
favourable  in  the  extreme ;  and  the  ships,  after  a  quarter 
of  an  hour's  "  boring"  through  a  narrow  stream  of  ice,  con- 
tinued their  course  without  obstruction.  The  land  to  the 
northward  seemed  to  consist  of  a  series  of  islands ;  but  it 
had  assumed  a  different  structure,  and  instead  of  rising 
precipitously  from  the  sea,  offered  a  sloping  sandy  beach. 
Cornwallis  Island,  Bathurst  Island,  and  Byam  Martin 
Island,  were  reached  in  succession,  and,  on  the  eastern 
point  of  this  latter,  Captain  Sabine  and  a  party  landed,  to 
make  observations,  and  to  examine  the  natural  productions 
of  the  shore.  They  found  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habi- 
tations, in  four  different  places,  and  very  recent  traces  of 
the  rein-deer  and  musk-ox  were  visible.  A  comparison  of 
the  magnetic  observations  made  here,  with  those  made  in 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  led  them  to  conclude  that  they  had,  in 
sailing  over  the  intervening  space,  crossed  immediately  to 
the  northward  of  the  Magnetic  Pole;  but  their  peculiar 
situation  prevented  them  from  devoting  their  attention  to 
this  interesting  subject  in  any  great  degree.  From  the 
prevalence  of  fogs  and  ice,  the  difficulty  of  steering  a 
proper  course  became  very  great,  and  a  tediious  navigation 
could  only  be  effected  through  the  narrow  channel  of  water, 
which  stretched  between  the  ice  and  the  land  on  the  north, 
sometimes  extended  to  four  or  five  miles  in  width,  at  others 
contracted  to  only  a  few  hundred  yards.  Another  large 
island,  which  they  named  Melville  Island,  was  now 
reached ;  and,  on  the  4th  of  September,  they  succeeded  in 
crossing  the  meridian  of  110°  west  longitude,  in  the  lati- 
tude of  74°  44'  20",  by  which  they  became  entitled  to  the 
sum  of  5000/.,  being  the  first  reward  in  the  scale,  granted 
by  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  discovery  of  the  longitude. 

A  firm  barrier  of  ice  now  opposed  their  further  progress, 
and  compelled  them  to  anchor,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
had  left  the  coast  of  England ;  and  the  spot  selected  for  this 
purpose,  was  named  the  Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper. 
After  a  further  examination  of  Melville  Island,  they 
struggled  hard  to  get  to  the  westward,  and,  by  the  1 7th, 
succeedtid  in  reaching  longitude  112°  .51';  here  the  obsta- 
cles to  their  further  progress  were  insuperable,  and  they 
were  compelled  to  return  to  the  eastward  ;  and,  as  the  season 


was  now  far  advanced,  it  became  necessary  for  them  to 
search  for  a  secure  harbour,  in  which  to  lie  safely  during 
the  ensuing  winter.  Nor  had  they  returned  too  early ;  for, 
on  their  arrival  in  the  Bay  of  the  Hecla  and  Griper,  the 
head  of  which  they  had  selected  for  this  purpose,  the 
whole  of  its  surface  was  so  completely  covered  with  new 
ice,  that  they  were  obliged  to  open  a  canal  with  saws,  to 
admit  the  passage  of  the  ships  ;  an  operation  which  occu- 
pied the  greatest  part  of  three  days,  during  which  they  cut 
through  nearly  two  miles  and  a  third  of  new  ice,  the  average 
thickness  of  which  was  seven  inches. 

Being  now  fairly  fixed  in  winter  quarters,  "  the  station 
where,  in  all  probability,"  Captain  Parry  says,  "  we  were 
destined  to  remain  for  at  least  eight  or  nine  months,  during 
three  of  which  we  were  not  to  see  the  face  of  the  sun," 
it  became  requisite  to  take  all  possible  precautions  for 
the  safety  of  the  ships,  and  the  preservation  of  their  stores. 
The  whole  of  the  masts  were  dismantled,  except  the  lower 
ones,  and  the  Hecla's  main-top  mast.  A  frame-work  was 
erected  over  each  of  the  ships,  which  was  planked,  and 
afterwards  roofed  with  a  cloth  of  wadding-tilt,  similar  to 
the  usual  covering  of  waggons.  All  the  heavy  stores  and 
timber  were  removed  from  the  upper-deck,  and  taken  on 
shore,  in  order  to  give  as  much  room  as  possible  for  exer- 
cise. The  snow  was  banked  up  round  the  ships  as  high  as 
the  main-chains,  and  warmth  and  dryness  in  the  interior 
were  provided  for  by  stoves  and  ovens.  Judicious  regula- 
tions were  established  for  the  distribution  of  provisions,  so 
as  to  meet  at  once  the  suggestions  of  economy,  and  a 
prudent  regard  for  health.  The  personal  cleanliness  and 
good  order  of  the  men,  were  secured  by  a  regular  inspection 
both  morning  and  evening,  and  the  most  prompt  and 
effectual  means  adopted  for  detecting  and  checking  the 
slightest  appearance  of  scurvy.  The  men  were  allowed  to 
take  exercise  on  shore ;  or,  if  the  weather  were  too  inclement, 
to  run  round  the  deck  to  the  tune  of  an  organ,  or  to  one  of 
their  own  songs.  Hunting-parties  were  frequently  sent  on 
shore,  in  search  of  rein-deer  and  grouse,  until  these  animals 
migrated,  when  only  foxes  and  wolves  remained  bci*hind. 
In  these  excursions,  the  severe  effects  of  the  cold  were 
sometimes  attended  by  danger ;  several  frcst-bites  took 
place,  and,  in  one  or  two  cases,  where  the  ordinary  practice, 
of  immersing  the  injured  part  in  snow,  failed,  amputation 
was  obliged  to  be  resorted  to. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  predisposition  to  attacks  of 
scurvy,  induced  by  mental  depression,  recourse  was  had  to 
theatrical  amusements.  A  weekly  newspaper  was  also  set 
on  foot,  called  The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winter 
Chronicle ;  and  by  these  means  our  hardy  adventurers 
contrived,  in  some  measure,  to  relieve  the  dull  and  tedious 
monotony  of  their  gloomy  existence.  The  scene,  indeed, 
without,  was  cheerless  in  the  extreme ;  to  use  the  words  of 
Captain  Parry,  "  it  was  the  death-like  stillness  of  the  most 
dreary  desolation,  and  the  total  absence  of  animated  ex- 
istence."  Its  character  is  well  expressed  in  the  view, 
page  213. 

Thus  occupied,  time  passed  more  quickly  than  they  could 
have  expected,  and  the  shortest  day,  or  rather  the  middle 
of  the  long  night,  came  upon  them  unawares.  At  a  little 
before  and  after  noon,  there  was  so  much  light  afforded,  as 
to  enable  them  to  read  small  print,  but  only  by  turning  it 
directly  towards  the  south.  The  new  year  commenced  with 
mild  weather,  but  its  severity  soon  increased,  until  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  they  could  pass  and  repass  between  the 
two  ships.  The  Aurora  Borealis  now  made  its  appearance ; 
and,  on  the  15th  of  January,  they  were  gratilPed  by  a  sight 
of  the  only  very  brilliant  and  diversified  display  which 
occurred  during  the  whole  winter.  On  the  third  of  Fe- 
bruary, the  upper  limb  of  the  sun  was  seen  from  the  Hecla's 
main-top,  for  the  first  time  since  the  eleventh  of  November, 
a  period  of  eighty-four  days ;  and,  on  the  seventh,  his  full 
orb  was  above  the  horizon.  This  month  was  the  coldest 
they  had  yet  experienced,  but  its  severity  was,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  the  sun's  presence. 

The  mildness  with  which  the  month  of  March  was 
ushered  in,  inspired  our  navigators  with  the  hope,  that  the 
season  had  at  length  taken  that  favourable  turn,  for  which 
thej  had  so  long  been  anxiously  looking.  On  the  thirtieth 
of  April,  the  thermometer  rose  to  the  freezing  (or  rather 
thawing)  point,  being  the  first  time  that  such  an  event 
had  occurred  for  nearly  eight  months.  The  first  ptarmigan 
made  its  appearance  on  the  twelfth  of  May,  and  the  next 
day  were  seen  the  tracks  of  rein-deer  and  musk-oxen, 
indicating  their  route  to  be  directly  to  the  northward.  In 
the  evening  of  the  twenty-fourth,  a  smart  shower  of  rain 
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was  hailed  with  sui"piise  and  delight ;  and,  on  the  1st  of 
June,  the  weather  was  so  favourable,  that  Captain  Parry 
determined  to  proceed  on  a  journey  across  Melville  Island, 
to  the  northern  shore.  Ai'ter  an  absence  of  fifteen  days, 
he  relurne  1,  having  accomplished  his  object  without  per- 
ceiving any  land  to  the  northward  or  westward.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  equipment  of  the  ships  had  proceeded  with 
diligence ;  and  the  gradual  dissolution  of  the  ice  upon  the 
sea,  and  of  the  snow  upon  the  land,  seemed  to  promise  a 
speedy  release.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  1st  of  August, 
that  the  ships  were  enabled  to  leave  Winter  Harbour,  and 
proceed  to  the  westward;  but  their  progress  wa-s  soon 
stopped  by  the  dangerous  and  impassable  state  of  the  ice. 
After  struggling  until  the  16th,  when  they  had  reached 
the  longitude  of  1 13°  46'  43",  in  latitude  74°  27'  .50",  the 
attempt  to  proceed  further  was  abandoned  as  impracticable, 
and  the  ships  were  secured  until  the  opportunity  should 
be  favourable  for  returning.  While  thus  engaged,  a  herd 
of  musk-oxen  were  seen  at  a  little  distance,  and  a  party 
despatched  in  pursuit;  they  succeeded  in  killing  a  fine  bull, 
whose  unwieldiness  had  separated  him  from  the  rest,  und 
in  the  evening  another  was  obtained.  The  supply  of  fresh 
meat  which  they  afforded  was  welcome ;  the  first  giving 
369  and  the  other  352  pounds  of  beef,  which  was  sened 
out  to  the  crews  in  lieu  of  salt  meat,  and  much  relished, 
notwithstanding  the  strong  taste  of  musk  which  pervaded  it. 
On  the  26th  the  ships  were  again  in  motion,  and  all  sail 
was  made  to  the  eastward.  They  quitted  Lancaster  Sound 
on  the  31st,  and  immediately  commenced  a  survey  of  the 
western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay,  which  they  continued  until 
stopped  by  the  ice  in  the  latitude  of  68°.  From  hence  they 
vvere  obliged  to  run  to  the  eastward,  and,  after  repeated 
fruitless  attempts  to  approach  the  land,  being  convinced  of 
the  impossibility  of  any  further  examination,  determined 
to  make  the  best  of  their  way  for  England,  which  they 
reached  early  in  November,  to  the  great  joy  of  all  their 
countrymen,  and  to  the  infinite  satisfaction  of  those  at  whose 
immediate  suggestion  the  enterprise  had  been  planned. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S  SECOND  VOYAGE. 

The  results  of  this  voyage  of  Captain  Parry,  though  not 
favourable  to  the  practicability  of  a  North-West  Passage  in 
that  particular  direction  in  which  he  had  sought  it,  were, 
certainly,  highly  encouraging  as  to  its  existence,  and  very 
important  in  a  geographical  point  of  view.  The  peculiar 
position  and  arrangement  of  the  numerous  islands,  throuo-h 
which  he  succeeded  in  working  his  way  to  the  westward, 
appeared  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  ice,  so  firmly  jammed 
between  their  opposite  shores,  as  to  present  an  effectual 
barrier  to  his  proceeding  further  in  that  same  latitude. 
These  obstacles,  it  was  thought,  would  be  diminished,  if 
an  opening  could  be  found,  seven  or  eight  degrees  lower 
than  that  of  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound,  and  in  the 
same  parallel  as  that  in  which  the  northern  coast  of 
America  was  supposed  to  he.  It  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  eastern  coast  of  that  continent  should  be  minutely 
examined  to  the  northward,  from  the  highest  point  to 
which  it  had  been  clearly  ascertained  to  reach,  in  order  that 
its  north-east  extremity  might  be  accurately  determined. 
For  this  purpose  Captain  Parry  was  ordered  to  proceed  on 
a  second  expedition  with  his  old  ship,  the  Hecla,  attended  by 
the  Fury,  a  ship  similarly  prepared,  for  her  consort.  Their 
internal  fittings  were  somewhat  altered,  so  as  to  render 
them  more  commodious  ;  the  seamen's  berths  were  removed 
from  the  sides,  which  are  the  coldest  parts,  and  sluno-  iu 
the  central  part  of  the  deck ;  charred  cork  was  placed 
between  the  sides  and  the  internal  lining  of  plank,  as  an 
additional  security  against  the  cold ;  and  a  simple  and  very 
effectual  apparatus  for  distributing  heated  air,  was  also 
fitted  in  each  ship. 

The  two  vessels  left  the  Nore  on  the  8th  of  May,  1821, 
and,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  proceeded  through  Hudson's 
Strait  with  as  much  speed  as  the  difficulties  of  the 
navigation  would  permit.  It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of 
August  that  they  r-eached  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
channel,  formed  between  Southampton  Island  and  the 
coast  to  the  north,  and  which  Captain  Parry  believed  to 
be  the  same  that  Middleton,  in  1742,  termed  the  Frozen 
Strait.  The  ice  was  here  abundant,  but  consisted  of 
broken  detached  masses.  After  the  most  anxious  con- 
sideration, he  came  to  the  resoltition  of  attempting  to 
force  a  passage  through  it,  by  which  he  would  be  saved 
the  necessity  of  proceeding  round  Southampton  Island,  a 
distance  of  from  170  to  200  leagues.    With  much  inter- 


ruption  he  succeeded,   and  emerged   into  a  magnificent 
harbour,  which  was  named  the  Duke  of  York's  Bay. 

On  the  21st  of  August,  our  navigators  found  themselves 
in  Repulse  Bay,  in  whidi  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be 
seen  that  could  obstruct  them  in  its  thorough  examination. 
The  main  object  of  the  voyage  may  be  said  to  have  now 
commenced.  From  the  22nd  of  August  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember, they  were  engaged  in  the  difficult  and  wearisome 
labour  of  exploring  every  inlet  and  opening  that  might  by 
possibility  afford  a  passage  to  the  west ;  a  task  which  was 
executed  with  indefatigable  and  zealous  perseverance,  and 
a  minute  precision,  never  surpassed.  The  difficulties  were 
indeed  appalling ;  nevertheless,  the  unremitting  exertions 
of  our  skilful  seamen  succeeded  in  examining  an  extent  of 
coast  exceeding  200  leagues,  and  in  surveying  the  large 
inlets  which  appear  on  our  charts,  under  the  names  of 
Lyon's  Inlet,  Hoppner's  Inlet,  Gore  Bay,  Boss  Bay, 
together  with  a  number  of  smaller  coves  and  creeks. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  they  completed  their  toilsome  occu- 
pation, when  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  setting  in  of 
winter  were  apparent,  and  warned  them  that  it  was  time 
to  look  for  some  spot  whei-e  they  might  securely  brave  the 
inclemency  of  the  approaching  season. 

A  small  island  was  fixed  upon,  and  named  Winterlsland; 
and  here  they  established  themselves  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  adopted  on  the  preceding  occasion,  but  with  all  the 
improvements  which  their  previous  experience  had  sug- 
gested. The  same  precautions  for  the  safety  of  the  ships 
and  stores  were  taken  ;  and  the  same  sources  of  occupation 
and  amusement,  that  had  formerly  proved  so  beneficial, 
were  again  resorted  to.  In  addition  to  the  theatrical  enter- 
tainments, they  had  occasional  performances  of  music ; 
and  the  establishment  of  a  school  in  each  ship,  sened  at 
once  to  divert  and  to  improve  the  men's  minds.  The 
advantages  of  this  last  institution  were  great  and  manifest ; 
it  is  sufficient  to  mark  as  one  of  the  results,  that  on  the 
return  of  the  ships  to  England,  "  Every  man  on  board  could 
read  his  Bible."  But,  perhaps,  of  all  th6  circumstances 
which  more  immediately  contributed  to  their  interest  and 
amusement,  the  most  effectual  was  the  unexpected  appear- 
ance, on  the  1st  of  February,  of  a  number  of  strange  people 
coming  towards  the  ships  over  the  ice.  They  were  dis- 
covered to  be  a  party  of  Esquimaux ;  and  a  friendly  inter- 
course was  immediately  formed  with  them.  Captains 
Parry  and  Lyon  accompanied  them  to  their  huts  on  shore, 
and  were  agreeably  diverted  by  the  uncommon  spectacle  of 
a  snow  village. — See  engraving,  page  209. 

"  When  it  is  remembered,"  says  Captain  Parry,  "  that 
these  habitations  were  fidly  within  sight  of  the  ships,  and 
how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look-out  among 
us  for  any  thing  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  in 
our  present  situation,  our  surprise  may,  in  some  degree, 
be  imagined,  at  finding  an  establishment  of  huts,  with 
canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  sixty  men,  women,  and 
children,  as  regularly,  and  to  all  appearance  as  permanently 
fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole 
winter."  In  the  construction  of  these  extraordinary  houses, 
not  a  single  material  was  used  but  snow  and  ice.  They 
were  formed  of  oblong  blocks  of  the  former  substance,  six 
or  seven  inches  thick,  and  about  two  feet  long,  disposed  in 
successive  layers  in  a  circular  form,  each  layer  resting  on 
its  edge,  and  inclining  inward  until  the  sides  of  the  build- 
ing approached  so  near  as  to  leave  only  a  small  aperture 
at  the  top,  into  which  the  key  stone  [block]  was  fitted  with 
much  nicety.  The  interior  was  no  less  remarkable  ;  after 
creeping  through  two  continuous  passages,  each  about  ten 
feet  long  and  from  four  to  five  feet  in  height,  and  each 
possessing  an  arched  doorway,  our  voyagers  came  to  a 
small  circular  apartment,  which  opened  by  three  doorways 
into  as  many  inhabited  apartments,  one  on  each  side  of, 
and  the  other  opposite  to,  the  entrance.  "  The  interior  of 
these  huts  presented  a  scene  no  less  novel  than  interesting. 
The  women  were  seated  on  the  beds  at  the  sides  of  the 
huts,  each  having  her  little  fire-place  or  lamp,  with  all  her 
domestic  utensils  about  her;  the  children  crept  behind  their 
mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  ones,  which 
were  indulged  with  a  part  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  us  in 
dismay." 

The  stature  of  the  Esquimaux  is  described  as  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  Europeans  in  general.  One  man,  un- 
usually tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches.  Their  faces 
are  round  and  full,  their  eyes  small,  black  and  narrow, 
their  nose  is  also  small,  and  sunk  in  between  the  cheek 
bones,  but  not  much  flattened.  Their  hands  and  feet  aie 
remarkably  little,  and  their  legs  straight,  with  large  knees ; 
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their  skin  is  smooth,  and  of  a  li<2:ht  brown  comploxion ; 
their  clothing  is  warm  and  comfortable,  and  consists  both  of 
doer-skin  and  seal-skin.  It  comprises,  usually,  a  jacket 
and  trousers ;  and  in  the  winter  they  wear  a  double  suit. 
Their  legs  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed,  that  no  degree  of 
cold  can  well  affect  them.  Tlicir  general  appearance  is 
well  delineated  in  the  engraving  below. 

It  was  not  till  the  2nd  of  July,  that  the  ships  finally 
effected  their  escape,  and  commenced  their  course  to  the 
northward  up  Fox's  Channel,  with  the  view  of  rounding 
the  peninsula,  (named  Melville),  which  the  statements  of 
the  Esquimaux  led  them  to  believe,  formed  the  north- 
eastern point  of  America.  Through  an  intricate  and 
dangerous  navigation,  they  reached  a  channel  turning  to 
the  westward,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  Strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Scarcely  had  they  formed  the  hope 
of  being  now  in  the  direct  route  to  the  Polar  Sea,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice,  which  bore 
evident  marks  of  having  been  long  fixed  there.  All  their 
attempts  to  force  a  passage  were  unsuccessful,  and  at 
length  they  returned  to  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and  were 
again  compelled  to  winter  at  an  island,  called  Igloolik.  Here 
they  were  visited  by  another  and  a  more  numerous  party  of 
Esquimaux.  The  houses  of  these  were  constructed  of  snow, 
similarly  to  those  in  Winter  Island  ;  some,  however,  were 
lined  with  skins ;  the  entrance-passages  to  others  wei-e 
formed  of  large  flat  slabs  of  ice,  cemented  by  snow  and 
water ;  and  there  were  some  entirely  constructed  of  this 
material,  of  a  circular  or  octangular  form. 

The  ships  were  extricated,  by  means  of  sawing,  from 
theirwinter  quarters  by  the  middle  of  August,  and  returned 
to  Shetland  on  the  10th  of  October,  1823. 

CAPTAIN  PARRY'S   THIRD  VOYAGE,  AND 
JOURNEY  ON  THE  ICE. 

The  result  of  this  laborious  undertaking,  sufficiently  proved 
the  futility  of  attempting  a  North-West  Passage,  by  the  way 
of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  most  likely  route  of  succeeding 
appeared  to  Captain  Parry  to  be,  now,  through  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  which,  running  to  the  south-west,  is  ob- 
liquely opened  by  the  current  round  the  north  of  America. 
Accordingly,  a  third  expedition  was  fitted  out,  consisting 
of  the  same  ships,  and  nearly  the  same  officers  and  men. 
This  was  intrusted  to  Captain  Parry,  who  departed  on  the 
19th  of  May,  1824.  This  certainly  was  the  least  successful 
of  this  navigator's  efforts.  Owing  to  the  state  of  the  ice,  he 
had  not  reached  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  before  the  season 
was  too  far  advanced  for  commencing  operations.     Winter 


quarters  were  therefore  established  on  the  eastern  sa«fie, 
at  Port  Bowen,  in  which  the  ships  remained  until  (he  end 
of  July  in  the  following  year.  In  attempting  then  to  pro- 
ceed along  the  Mestern  shore  of  the  inlet,  the  Fury  was 
much  damaged  by  the  ice  ;  and  a  gale  of  wind,  which  after- 
wards followed,  drove  her  on  shore,  by  which  she  was  so 
much  injured  that  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  abandon  her. 
This  event  put  an  end  to  all  further  Droo^ress,  and  tlie- 
Hecla  returned  home. 

In  order  to  co-operate  with  this  expedition.  Captain  Lyon 
was  despatched  from  England  with  the  Griper  in  1824,  to, 
winter  in  Repulse  Bay,  and  thence  to  proceed  to  the  northern 
shores  of  America,  round  its  north-eastern  point.  The  whole 
of  this  voyage  was  a  continued  struggle  against  bad  weather, 
and  before  he  could  reach  Repulse  Bay,  Captain  Lyon's 
ship  was  so  disabled  that  he  was  compelled  to  return. 

Notwithstanding  the  failure  of  these  attempts,  the 
ardour  of  Captain  Parry  was  in  no  wise  damped.  He 
offered  himself  to  the  Admiralty,  to  engage  in  the  project 
of  proceeding  from  Spitzbergen  to  the  North  Pole,  across 
the  barrier  of  ice  which  had  impeded  Captain  Buchan's 
advance  in  1818.  The  offer,  backed  by  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Royal  Society  was  accepted,  and  the  Hecla  was 
again  fitted  out.  Two  boats  were  constructed,  as  light  as 
they  could  be  made,  consistent  with  strength ;  they  were 
covered  x'ith  waterproof  canvass  and  lined  with  felt.  Run- 
ners were  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  keel;  in  order  to  meet 
the  uncertainty  of  the  space  to  be  passed,  being  water  or 
ice.  On  the  4th  of  April,  1827,  Captain  PaiTy  departed, 
and  on  the  21st  of  June  had  entered  on  the  arduous  part  of 
his  undertaking.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  it  was 
unsuccessful.  The  ice,  which  had  been  represented  as  con- 
sisting of  one  uniform  level  sheet,  was  found  to  present  every 
diversity  of  surface,  and  soon  after  the  party  had  reached 
the  latitude  of  82°  36',  they  had  the  mortification  to  be 
carried  backwards  by  the  drifting  of  the  snow-fields,  on 
which  they  were  travelling.  The  expedition  therefore 
returned  to  England. 


We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  but  the  subject  is 
far  from  exhausted.  We  shall,  therefore,  return  to  it  in 
our  next  Supplement,  where  we  purpose  giving  an  account 
of  the  land  journeys  of  Captain  Franklin  with  Dr.  Richard- 
son, and  of  the  co-operative  voyage  of  Captain  Beechey ; 
concluding  with  some  particulars  of  the  late  remarkable 
residence  of  Captain  Ross,  for  four  years,  in  the  Arctic 
Regions,  and  the  progress  of  Captain  Back,  who  has  been 
despatched  in  search  of  him. 


ESQUIMAUX,  FROM  CAPTAIN  PARRY  S  PP.INTS. 
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THE  PILCHARD  FISHERY. 

The  Pilchard,  (Clupea  pilchardus,)  is  a  species  of  the 
herring-tribe,  and  differs  from  the  common  herring, 
chiefly,  in  being  rather  shorter  in  the  head,  and 
thicker  in  the  body,  and  in  having  its  dorsal  or  back- 
fin,  somewhat  forwarder  j  but  it  may  be  more  readily 
distinguished  by  its  scales,  which  are  nearly  lialf  as 
large   again  as  those  of  a  herring  of  the   same  size. 


It  is  found,  during  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember, in  great  shoals,  or  schools,  as  they  are  called 
by  the  fishermen,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Eng- 
land, and  affords  employment,  for  a  time,  to  a  great 
number  of  boats  and  men,  belonging  to  the  fishing- 
towns  of  Cornwall.  This  fish  is  also  met  with  off  the 
French  coast,  and  other  parts  of  Europe;  but  its 
chief  place  of  resort  appears  to  be  the  coasts  of  Corn- 
wall and  Devon.  The  Pilchard  is  rarely  met  with 
in  the  London  markets,  but  there  is  a  fish,  found 
sparingly  among  the  sprats,  which  has  obtained  its 
aame,  which  in  reality,  is  merely  a  small,  and  we 
Vol.  III. 


believe,  undescribed  species  of  herring.  The  value  of 
this  fishery  was  well  known  as  long  back  as  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  when  an  Act  of  Parhament  containing 
the  following  clause,  was  passed: 

Statute  of  3oth  Elizabeth. — "  No  stranger  should 
transport  beyond  seas,  any  Pilcherd  or  other  fish 
in  cask,  vnlesse  hee  did  bring  into  the  realme  for 
every  sixe  tunnes,  two  hundred  of  clap  boord  fit  to 
make  cask,  and  so  rateably,  vpon  payne  of  forfeiting 
the  sayd  Pilcherd  or  fish." 

The  reason  the  stranger  was  obliged  to  bring  in  a 
certain  quantity  of  wood,  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  of  Cornwall  being  nearly 
without  timber  of  any  kind. 

There  are  several  signs  bj'^  which  the  presence  of 
a  shoal  of  Pilchards  may  be  known  3  the  luminous 
appearance  of  the  sea  at  night,  the  number  of  birds 
of  prey  which  accompany  it,  and,  when  seen  from  a 
moderate  distance,  the  appearance  of  the  water, 
which  seems  for  miles  around,  to  be,  as  it  were,  boil- 
ing or  bubbling. 

When  the  annual  visit  of  the  Pilchards  is  ex- 
pected, to  prevent  their  passing  unnoticed,  men  are 
continually  on  the  alert,  watching  from  all  the 
elevated  spots  on  the  coast,  from  which  stations 
they  are  also  able  by  signs  to  direct  the  operations  of 
their  friends  at  sea,  so  that  they  may  be  enabled  to 
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enclose  as  many  of  the  fish  as  possible.  The  largest 
net  which  is  employed,  is  called  a  scan,  and  is  up- 
wards of  sixty  fathom  (three  hmidvcd  and  sixty  feet,) 
in  length,  and  thirty-six  feet  in  depth;  the  lower 
part  of  this  net  is  kept  down  by  means  of  leaden 
weights,  while  the  upper  floats  oil  the  surface,  being 
rigged  out  >vith  a  number  of  corks ;  if  pne  of  these 
nets  is  found  to  be  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
surrounding  the  shoal,  a  second,  or  even  a  third,  is 
attached  to  it.  The  sean  now  forms  a  kind  of  wall, 
within  which  the  fish  are  enclosed,  and  the  object 
of  the  fishermen  is  to  bring  this  net  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  shore,  so  that  at  low  water,  the  fish  shall 
have  all  means  of  escape  cut  off,  except  by  over- 
leaping the  net.  As  soon  as  the  tide  is  out,  a  net 
called  a  truck-net,  which  differs  from  the  sean  in  being 
smaller,  and  without  leads,  is  cast  among  the  Pil- 
chards, and,  cords  being  attached  to  its  four  corners, 
it  is  hauled  on  shore,  along  with  as  many  fish  as  it 
may  happen  to  contain;  and  this  is  repeated  until  the 
whole  of  them  are  taken  or  have  made  their  e^ape. 

While  these  means  are  employed  for  the  capture 
of  the  larger  quantity,  other  boats  are  engaged  in 
taking  the  scattered  parts  of  the  shoal  by  means  of 
driving-nets.  The  boats  and  nets  of  the  seaners, 
being  very  expensive^  are  generally  provided  by  some 
capitalist  or  company  of  proprietors,  and  the  men 
during  the  season  are  paid  a  small  weekly  sum,  and 
also  a  certain  portion  of  the  captured  fish.  As  soon 
as  they  are  brought  on  shore,  they  are  carried  off  in 
baskets  to  the  curing-house,  where  they  are  carefully 
laid  in  rows  one  above  the  other,  with  alternate  layers 
of  salt,  till  a  pile  of  considerable  height  is  formed. 
They  are  said  now  to  be  in  hulk,  as  seen  in  the  en- 
graving, on  the  right  hand,  and  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  state  from  a  fortnight  to  five  weeks.  During 
this  time  a  quantity  of  brine  and  oil  has  drained 
from  them,  which  runs  off  through  gutters  in  the 
floor  and  is  carefully  collected ;  they  are  next  thrown 
into  a  large  wooden  trough  which  contains  a  false 
bottom  formed  of  battens  or  long  strips  of  wood, 
and  are  freed  from  the  salt  and  impurities  that  are 
attached  to  them;  they  are  now  very  carefully  and 
neatly  packed  in  hogsheads,  arranged  in  circles,  one 
within  the  other,  the  heads  all  pointing  inwards. 

As  soon  as  the  hogshead  is  full,  a  circular  board 
IS  placed  on  the  top  of  the  fish,  and  they  are  pressed 
very  cjosely  together  by  the  application  of  heavy 
weights,  in  the  simple  and  ingenious  manner  shown 
in  the  engraving,  the  weights  being  large  blocks  of 
granite.  This  pressure  reduces  the  bulk  of  the  fish 
by  nearly  one  third,  and  the  hogshead  has  to  be 
filled  up  three  times  before  it  is  considered  well 
packed.  A  quantity  of  pure  oil  runs  off,  during  this 
part  of  the  process,  through  a  small  hole  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask.  It  is  calculated,  that  a  hogshead 
of  Pilchards  which  weigh  about  four  hundi-ed  weight 
and  a  quarter,  will  yield  from  three  to  four  gallons 
of  oil,  worth  about  \7L  a  tun,  or  rather  better  than 
\s.  Ad.  a  gallon. 

The  oil  is  used  in  the  mantifacture  of  cart-grease, 
and  for  many  other  purposes  to  which  the  commoner 
kind  of  whale-oil,  called  train-oil,  is  applied.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  purify  this  oil,  so  as  to 
render  it  serviceable  to  the  currier,  but  hitherto 
without  success,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  salt 
and  glutinous  matterwhich  it  contains.  The  Pilchards, 
when  thus  packed,  are  exported  chiefly  to  the  West 
Indies,  for  the  use  of  the  slave-population,  and  to 
different  parts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  likewise 
salted  and  dried  in  great  quantities  for  winter-pro- 
vision, by  the  poorer  classes  in  Cornwall  and  Devon. 

The   myriads  of  fish  that  a  shoal   of  Pilchards 


contains,  arc  almost  beyond  the  power  of  calculation; 
some  of  the  shoals  will  form  almost  solid  masses, 
covering  a  surface  frequently  of  six  square  miles, 
and  extending  in  depth  upwards  of  one  hundrecl 
feet.  In  successful  times,  as  many  as  from  five  to 
seven  hundred  hogsheads  have  been  taken  from  one 
shoal.  The  annual  value  of  the  fish  that  are  exported" 
is  from  fifty  to  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

The  appearance  of  a  shoal  of  Pilchards  on  a  dark 
night,  when  enclosed  by  the  nets,  is  splendid  Ijeyond 
description;  struggling  and  leaping  in  every  direction, 
to  escape  from  their  confinement,  or  to  avoid  the 
attacks  of  their  numerous  enemies  (particularly  the 
Dog-fish),  who  are  imprisoned  along  with  their  vic- 
tims, they  appear  hke  so  many  flakes  of  fire,  and  the 
sea  itself  seems  like  a  lake  of  liquid  flame. 

The  Pilchard  Fisheries,  according  to  evidence  laid 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
appear,  of  late  years,  to  have  decreased  considerably. 
Several  causes  have  tended  to  produce  this  state  of 
the  fishery  ;  among  others,  the  removal  of  a  bounty 
of  Ss.  6d.  a  hogshead,  which  had  been  paid  to  the 
exporters  till  within  this  five  or  six  years,  and  the 
increase  of  duty  at  present  is  as  much  as  ISs.  2d.  a 
hogshead,  imposed  by  the  Government  at  Naples,  to 
which  place  large  quantities  were  exported. 

The  fishery  is  also  injured  by  the  illegal  practice  of 
employing  drift  and  other  nets  too  near  the  shore, 
by  which  means  the  shoals  are  dispersed  as  they 
approach.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  the  statute  of 
the  14th  of  Charles  II.  will  soon  be  more  strictly 
enforced.  This  Act  imposes  a  fine  xipon  all  persons 
who  "  shall  in  any  year,  from  the  first  of  June  till 
the  last  day  of  November,  presume  to  take  fish  in 
the  high  sea,  or  in  any  bay,  port,  creek,  or  coast, 
of  or  belonging  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  with  any 
drift-net,  trammel,  or  stream-net  or  nets,  or  any 
other  nets  of  that  sort  or  land,  unless  it  be  at  the 
distance  of  one  league  and  a  half  at  least  from  the 
respective  shores." 

The  number  of  boats  at  present  engaged  in  this 
fishery  is  about  1000,  giving  employment  to  3o00 
men  at  sea,  and  upwards  of  5000  men,  women,  and 
children,  on  shore. 


A  HYMN, 

rOn    THE    OPENING    OF    THE    CHURCH    nEBUn.T    AT    MOnVAH,    ON   THE 
NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  CORNWALL;    liV  THE  REV.  C.  V.  L£  CRICE. 

Again  we  hear  the  Sabbath  bell, 

A  welcome  joyful  sound  ; 
O'er  rock  and  moor,  and  down  the  dell 

It's  cheering  peals  rebound. 

Come,  come,  again  they  seem  to  say. 

To  God's  own  House  repair; 
Come  with  a  heart  of  faith  to  pray. 

And  Christ  will  meet  you  there. 

Though  floods  of  waters  beat  around 

On  ever-shifting  sands  ; 
A  rock  is  the  foundation-ground. 

On  which  our  Temple  stands. 

I'he  winds  may  roar,  the  tempest  frown. 

Each  breast  from  fear  is  free  : 
The  worshipper  looks  calmly  down 

Upon  the  troubled  sea : 

So  mid  the  storms  q^  human  life 

The  Christian  is  secure. 
And  far  above  the  fietful  strife 

His  patli  serene,  and  sure. 

Though  built  by  man  our  Temple-gale, 

The  way,  by  which  it  leads 
To  one  "  not  made  with  hands,"  is  straight, 
•  If  Faith  for  mercy  pleads. 

For  mercy,  while  'tis  call'd  to-day, 

To  plead  well  hasten  near ; 
Ere  tiie  same  bell,  that  bids  to  pray, 

Shall  greet  our  coming  bier. 


Thb  maid  of  a  proud  man  is  hke  a  mushroom,  which  starts 
up  in  a  night :  his  business  is  first  to  forget  himself,  and 
theu  bis  friends.^ — South, 
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THE  ART  OF  CONTENTMENT. 
To  learn  the  art  of  contentment,  is  only  to  learn 
what  happiness  actually  consists  in.  Sensual  plea- 
sures add  little  to  its  substance.  Ease,  if  by  that  be 
meant  exemption  from  labour,  contributes  nothing. 
One,  however,  constant  spring  of  satisfaction,  and 
almost  infallible  suppoi-t  of  cheerfulness  and  spirits, 
is  the  exercise  of  domestic  affections — the  presence  of 
objects  of  tenderness  and  endearment  in  our  families, 
our  kindred,  our  friends.  Now,  have  the  poor  any 
thing  to  complain  of  here?  Are  they  not  surrounded 
by  their  relatives,  as  generally  as  others  ?  The  poor 
man  has  his  wii'c  and  children  about  him  j  and  what 
has  the  rich  man  more  ?  He  has  the  same  enjojonent 
of  their  society,  the  same  solicitude  for  their  welfare, 
the  same  pleasure  in  their  good  qualities,  improve- 
ment, and  success:  their  connexion  with  him  is  as 
strict  and  intimate,  their  attachment  as  strong,  their 
gratitude  as  warm.  I  have  no  propensity  to  envy 
any  one,  least  of  all  the  rich  and  great  j  but,  if  I 
were  disposed  to  this  weakness,  the  subject  of  my 
envy  would  be,  a  healthy  young  man,  in  full  pos- 
session of  his  strength  and  faculties,  going  forth  in  a 
morning,  to  work  for  his  wife  and  children,  or  bring- 
ing them  home  his  wages  at  night. Paley. 

Industry  and  Contentment. 
A  NOBLE  instance  of  contentment  is  given  in  the  life 
of  the  late  William  Roscoe,  Esq.  That  gifted  man  was 
almost  entirely  self-taiight,  and  indebted  to  his  own 
efforts  for  his  rise  from  a  very  humble  station,  his 
father  having  been  the  master  of  a  public  house,  with 
gardens  and  a  bowling-green,  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  Roscoe 
afterwards  i-epresented  this,  his  native  town,  in  Parlia- 
ment, was  universally  respected,  and  became  distin- 
guished as  the  author  of  the  Life  of  Pope  Leo  the  Tenth, 
and  of  the  Life  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici.  In  an  account 
of  his  early  days,  written  by  himself,  he  says,  "  Having 
quitted  school  at  twelve  years  old,  I  now  began  to 
assist  my  father  in  his  agricultural  concerns,  particu- 
larly in  his  business  of  cultivating  potatoes  for  sale,  of 
which  he  every  year  grew  several  acres,  and  which  he 
sold,  when  produced  early  in  the  season,  at  very  ad- 
vanced prices.  His  mode  of  cultivation  was  entirely  by 
the  spade,  and  when  raised  early,  they  were  considered, 
in  that  part  of  Lancashire  as  a  favourite  esculent. 
When  they  had  attained  their  proper  growth,  we  were 
accustomed  to  carry  them  to  the  market  on  our  heads, 
in  large  baskets,  for  sale,  where  I  was  generally  in- 
trusted with  the  disposal  of  them,  and  soon  became 
a  very  useful  assistant  to  my  father.  In  this  and 
other  laborious  occupations,  particularly  in  the  care 
of  a  garden,  in  which  I  took  great  pleasure,  I  passed 
several  years  of  nay  life,  devoting  my  hours  of  relaxa- 
tion to  reading  my  books.  This  mode  of  life  gave 
health  and  vigoiu'  to  my  body,  and  amusement  and 
instruction  to  my  mind  :  and  to  this  day  I  well  re- 
remember  the  delicious  sleep  which  succeeded  my 
labours,  from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an  early 
hour.  If  I  were  asked  whom  I  consider  to  be  the 
happiest  of  the  huraan  race,  I  should  answer,  those 
who  cultivate  the  earth  by  their  own  hands." 


Thfre  is  an  ancient  relation  of  a  solemn  convention  of 
many  Philosophers,  before  the  ambassador  of  a  foreign 
prince,  and  how  that  every  one,  according  to  their  several 
abilities,  made  demonsti-ation  of  their  wisdom ;  that  so  the 
ambassador  might  have  matter  of  report,  touching  the 
admired  wisdom  of  the  Grecians.  But  amongst  these, 
one  there  was,  as  the  history  goes,  that  stood  still  and 
uttered  nothing  in  the  assembly,  insomuch,  as  the  ambas- 
sador turning  to  him,  should  say,  "  And  what  is  your  gift 
that  I  may  report  it  ?"  To  whom  the  Philosopher,  "  Report," 
said  he,  "  unto  your  king,  that  you  found  one  amongst  the 
.  Grecians  that  knew  how  to  hold  his  peace." Bacon. 


THE  CORAL  ISLANDS. 

Few  objects  are  calculated  to  strike  the  mind  with  wonder 
and  admiration  more  powerfully  than  the  minute,  and 
seemingly  insignificant,  animal,  the  Coral  Insect.  In 
the  great  book  of  nature  we  meet  with  wonders  on  every 
side,  though,  in  general,  we  observe  some  perceptible  pro- 
portion and  fitness  in  the  agent  employed,  to  the  object 
to  be  accomnlished.  In  these  minute  agents,  however,  we 
can  perceive  no  such  proportion  or  fitness ;  and,  while  we 
contemplate,  with  silent  astbnishment,  their  prodigious 
labours,  we  are  led  to  admire  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
that  Being,  who  can  thus  employ  the  weakest  of  his 
creatures-  in  effecting  the  most  magnificent  designs. 

The  substance  called  Coral,  appears  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  vegetable  production,  until  about  the  year 
1720,  when  M.  de  Peyronnel,  of  Marseilles,  commenced 
and  (continued  for  thirty  years,)  a  series  of  observations,  by 
which  he  ascertained,  that  the  Coral,  instead  of  being  a 
plant,  was  a  living  animal,  of  the  Polypi  tribe.  The 
general  name  of  Zoophytes,  or  Plant- Animals,  has  since 
been  applied  to  them,  although  some  modern  travellers 
still  call  them  Lithophytes,  or  Stone-Plants.  These 
animals,  of  which  six  species  have  been  discovered,  are 
furnished  with  minute  glands,  secreting  a  milky  juice, 
concocted  of  animal  gluten,  calcareous  earth,  and  other 
substances.  This  juice,  when  exuded  from  the  animal, 
becomes  fixed  and  concrete.  Naturalists  do  not  consider 
this  substance  merely  as  the  habitation,  but  as  a  part,  of 
the  animal  itself,  to  which  it  bears  the  same  relation,  as  the 
shell  of  a  snaU  or  an  oyster  does  to  either  of  those  animals, 
and  without  which  they  cannot  long  exist.  The  production 
of  this  secretion,  is  one  of  those  processes  of  nature's 
chemistry,  which  the  skill  of  man  has  not  enabled  him 
either  to  imitate  or  to  detect;  but  it  is  certain,  that  by  such 
means  this  diminutive  insect  has  the  power  of  raising  huge 
masses  of  rocky  substance,  capable  of  resisting  the  tre 
mendous  power  of  the  ocean,  even  when  agitated  to  the 
highest  pitch,  by  winds  or  tempests. 

The  Coral  Insect  is  found  in  most  of  the  great  seas ; 
and  is  particularly  abundant  in  the  Mediterranean,  where 
it  produces  corallines  of  the  most  beautiful  forms  and 
colours ;  but  it  is  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  where  these  tiny 
workmen  are  effecting  those  mighty  changes  which  exceed 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  man.  That  part  of  the 
Pacific  in  which  these  operations  are  going  on,  has  been 
called  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  from  the  number  of  coral 
reefs  and  sunken  islands  with  which  it  abounds;  but  lat- 
terly it  has  been  denominated  the  Coral  Sea.  It  compre- 
hends a  region  of  many  hundred  miles  in  extent,  the  whole 
of  wliich  is  thickly  studded  with  reefs,  rocks,  islands,  and 
columns  of  coral,  continually  approximating  to  each  other. 

The  principal  groups  of  islands  of  coral  formation  are, 
from  the  New  Hebrides,  eastward,  the  Friendly  Islands, 
Navigation  Islands,  and  the  Society  Islands ;  and,  to  the 
northward  of  the  latter  group,  the  Marquesas.  These 
groups  are  separated  from  each  other  by  channels  or  seas, 
wider  than  those  which  separate  the  individual  islands 
which  form  the  respective  groups ;  but  all  these  waters 
abound  with  shoals  and  minor  islets,  which  indicate  the 
existence  of  a  common  base,  and  show  that  the  processes 
by  which  they  will  hereafter  be  united  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  are  in  constant  operation. 

The  structure  and  progress  of  these  islands  towards*  a 
state  of  fitness  for  the  habitation  of  man,  has  been  thus 
described.  At  a  vast  but  unknown  depth,  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  the  insects  attach  themselves  to  the  upper 
points  and  ridges  of  rocks,  which  form  the  bottom  of  the 
ocean,  and  many  of  which,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  are 
supposed  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  Upon  these  foundations, 
the  little  architects  labour,  building  up,  by  means  of  the 
secretion  before  described,  pile  upon  pile  of  their  rocky 
habitations,  until  at  lengtb  the  work  rises  above  the  sea, 
and  is  continued  to  such  a  height,  as  to  leave  it  almost  dry 
at  low  water,  when  the  insect  leaves  off  building  upon  that 
part.  A  solid  rocky  base  being  thus  formed,  sea-shells, 
fragments  of  coral,  and  sea-sand,  thrown  up  by  each 
returning  tide,  and  broken  and  mixed  together,  by  the 
action  of  the  waves,  become  in  time  converted  into  a  sort 
of  stone,  and  thus  raise  up  the  surface  higher  and  higher. 
The  heat  of  the  sun  so  penetrates  this  mass  of  stone,  that 
it  breaks  off  into  flakes,  and  these  flakes  are  again  raised 
one  upon  another  by  the  waves,  at  high  water.  The  ever- 
active  surf  continues  to  throw  up  the  shells  of  marine 
animals,  and  other  materials,  which  fill  up  the  crevices 
between  the  stones,  and  the  sand  upon  the  surface  being 
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now  undisturbed,  oflFers  to  the  seeds  of  trees  and  plants 
cast  upon  it  by  the  waves,  a  soil  upon  which  they  rapidly 
groAv,  and  overshadow  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  new 
formed  land.  Trunks  of  trees,  washed  into  the  sea  by  the 
rivers  from  other  countries  and  islands,  find  here  a  resting 
place,  and  with  these  come  some  small  animals,  chiefly  of 
the  lizard  and  insect  tribes.  Even  before  the  trees  form  a 
wood,  the  sea-birds  nestle  among  them,  and  soon  the  stray 
land-bird  takes  refuge  in  the  bushes.  At  a  later  period, 
man  appears,  builds  his  hut  upon  the  fruitful  soil  formed 
by  the  corruption  of  the  vegetation,  and  calls  himself  lord 
and  proprietor  of  this  new  creation. 

These  islands  vary  in  extent,  as  well  as  in  the  degree  of 
finish  to  which  they  have  arrived.  Of  thirty-two  examined 
by  Captain  Beechey,the  largest  was  thirty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  the  smallest  somewhat  less  than  a  mile.  They  were 
of  various  shapes,  and  all  formed  of  living  coral,  except 
one,  called  Henderson's  Island,  which  was  partially  sur- 
rounded by  it ;  and  they  all  appeared  to  be  increasing  in 
size  by  the  active  operations  of  the  Zoophytes,  which  are 
gradually  extending,  and  building  up  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  those  parts  which  are  at  present  below  the  water. 
Twenty-nine  of  the  number  had  lagoons^  (or  morasses,) 
in  their  centres,  within  which,  it  has  been  observed,  the 
smaller  species  of  coral  seek  a  quiet  abode,  and  labour 
silently  and  slowly,  in  throwing  up  banks,  which,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  unite  with  islets  that  surround  them,  and  at 
length  fill  up  the  lagoon,  so  that  what  was  at  first  a  ring 
of  little  islands,  becomes  one  connected  mass  of  land. 

Ail  these  islands  are  situated  within  the  action  of  the 
trade  wind,  exept  one  (Oeno,)  which  is  on  the  verge  of  it, 
and  follow  one  general  rule  in  having  their  windward 
side  higher,  and  more  protected  than  the  other,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  well  wooded,  while  the  other  is  only  a  half 
drowned  reef,  or  wholly  under  water.  At  Gambler  and 
Matilda  Islands  this  inequahty  is  very  conspicuous  ;  the 
weather-side  of  both  being  wooded,  and,  of  the  former, 
inhabited,  while  the  other  sides  were  twenty  or  thirty  feet 
under  water,  where  they  might  be  perceived  equally  narrow 
and  well  defined. 

One  of  these  islands  (Maiden  Island,)  presented  the 
singular  appearance  of  perpendicular  coral  cliffs,  elevated 
eiglity  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  these  were  of  dead 
coral,  but  the  outside  of  the  island  was  surrounded  with  a 
belt  of  living  coral,  sloping  from  the  cliffs,  to  from  three  to 
twenty-five  fathoms  under  water,  after  which  it  descends 
abruptly  to  a  depth  where  a  200-fathom  line  does  not  reach 
the  bottom.  The  surface  of  this  island  is  flat ;  and  it  is 
not  easy  to  account  for  its  present  elevation,  unless  by  an 
earthquake  or  sub-marine  volcanic  explosion, 


Garabier  Group  consists  of  five  large  islands,  and  several 
smaller  ones,  the  whole  (as  well  as  the  five  separate  islands,) 
being  enclosed  in  a  reef  of  coral,  forming  an  irregular 
diamond-shaped  space.  The  older  islands  are  volcanic, 
and  the  largest  rises  in  two  peaks,  1248  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  outer  belt  of  coral  descends  abruptly 
outside  to  an  unfathomable  depth,  but  slopes  inward  by  a 
decreasing  declination,  to  about  120  or  150  fathoms  below 
the  surface ;  and  within  this  enclosure,  a  number  of  low 
islands  are  already  formed,  and  others  are  in  progress, 
rendering  it  almost  certain  that,  in  process  of  time,  the 
whole  space  will  become  one  island,  each  of  the  original 
islands  being  also  enclosed  with  its  own  reef.  These  are 
inhabited  by  a  race  of  men  with  fine  Asiatic  countenances, 
wearing  mustachios  and  beards,  and  they  appeared  to  be 
more  civilized  than  those  of  many  other  islands.  Specimens 
of  spars,  crystals,  alumme,  jasper,  and  chalcedony,  have  been 
procured  on  these  islands  by  the  Naturalist  who  accompanied 
Captain  Beechey.  They  are  covered  with  a  deep  soil,  and 
well  wooded  with  trees  and  evergreens  of  different  kinds. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  remark,  that  on  all  these  islands,  a 
plentiful  supply  of  fresh  and  sweet  water  may  be  obtained, 
by  digging  three  or  four  feet  into  the  coral ;  and,  that  even 
within  one  yard  of  high-water  mark,  such  a  supply  is  to  be 
found.  This  is  an  important  consideration  to  the  navi- 
gators of  those  seas,  where  such  a  resource  is  so  valuable, 
on  account  of  the  extreme  heat  to  which  they  are  exposed ; 
and  it  shows,  also,  the  powerful  properties  of  the  coral,  in 
divesting  the  sea-water  of  its  saline  particles.  These 
properties,  which  are  probably  chemical,  and  not  merely 
the  effect  of  filtration,  have  never  been  examined  or 
experimented  upon,  but  they  furnish  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration for  the  naturalist,  and  the  man  of  science. 

Of  the  rapidity  with  which  the  coral  grows,  we  are  not 
in  possession  of  sufficient  information,  on  which  to  form 
a  coiTCct  judgment.  Matilda,  or  Osnaburg  Island,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  only  a  reef  of  rocks,  when  the 
Matilda  was  wrecked  there,  in  1792;  it  is  now  an 
island,  fourteen  miles  in  length,  and  covered  on  one  side 
with  tall  trees,  and  the  lagoon  in  the  centre  is  dotted 
with  columns.  The  coral,  therefore,  has,  probably,  made 
a  rapid  growth  since  1792,  although  Captain  Beechey 
found  two  anchors,  of  a  ton  weight  each,  and  a  kedge 
anchor,  which  he  supposes  belonged  to  the  Matilda, 
thrown  upon  the  sunken  reef  of  live  coral,  and  around 
these  anchors,  the  coral  had  made  no  progress  in  growing, 
while  some  large  shell-fish,  adhering  to  the  same  rock, 
were  so  overgrown  with  coral,  as  to  have  only  space  enough 
left  to  open  about  an  inch.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
the   oxide  proceeding  fiora  the  anchors  may  have  been 
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prejudicial,  as  far  as  its  effects  extended,  to  the  coral  insect, 
and  thus  have  prevented  its  growth.  All  navigators,  who 
have  visited  these  seas,  state  that  no  charts  or  maps  are  of 
any  service  after  a  few  years,  owing  to  the  number  of  fresh 
rocks  and  reefs  which  are  continually  rising  to  the  surface; 
and  it  is  perfectly  accordant  with  the  instincts  of  animals, 
to  continue  working  ivithout  intermission,  until  their  labours 
are  consummated,  or  their  lives  are  extinct. 

Such  arc  the  wonderful  productions  of  the  coral  insects, 
and  we  cannot  but  view  their  operations  as  calculated  to 
produce,  in  time,  the  most  important  changes  in  those  parts 
of  the  ocean  where  they  are  found,  connected  with  the 
abolition  of  idolatry,  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  and 
the  consequent  increase  of  the  population  of  those  fertile 
parts  of  the  world.  Here  are  continually  increasing  lands 
produced  for  them,  to  which  they  may  resort,  when  their 
numbers  become  too  large  for  their  native  islands. 

The  instinct,  too,  which  can  draw  together  inconceivable 
myriads  of  these  insects,  to  commence  a  structure  many 
miles  in  diameter,  and  of  heights  which  the  hand  of  man 
has  hitherto  been  unable  to  fathom,  and  impel  them,  in 
spite  of  the  violence  of  the  sea,  steadfastly,  and  with 
mathematical  precision,  to  pursue  their  purpose  to  its  com- 
pletion, is  as  surprising  as  the  work  itself;  and,  while  it 
throws  in  the  shade  the  physical  powers  of  man,  strikingly 
displays  the  omnipotence  of  that  God,  who  "  weighs  the 
mountains  in  scales  and  the  hills  in  a  balance,"  and  can 
thus  cause  "  the  weakest  things  of  the  world,  to  confound 
things  that  are  mighty  !" 

Captain  Kotzebue,  the  Russian  navigator,  who  visited 
these  regions  during  his  voyage  of  discovery,  performed 
between  the  years  1815  and  1818,  indulges  in  the  following 
reflections  upon  the  mighty  works  which  he  had  witnessed. 
"  The  spot  on  which  I  stood  filled  me  with  astonishment, 
and  I  adored  in  silent  admiration  the  omnipotence  of  God, 
who  had  given  even  to  these  minute  animals  the  power  to 
construct  such  a  work.  My  thoughts  were  confounded, 
when  I  consider  the  immense  series  of  years  that  must 
elapse,  before  such  an  island  can  rise  from  the  fathomless 
abyss  of  the  ocean,  and  become  visible  on  the  surface.  At 
a  future  period,  they  will  assume  another  shape  ;  all  the 
islands  will  join,  and  form  a  circular  slip  of  earth,  with  a 
pond  or  lake  in  the  circle  ;  and  this  form  will  again  change, 
as  these  animals  continue  building,  till  they  reach  the 
surface,  and  then  the  water  will  one  day  vanish,  and  only 
one  great  island  be  visible.  It  is  a  strange  feeling,  to  walk 
about  on  a  living  island,  where  all  below  is  actively  at 
work.  And  to  what  corner  of  the  earth  can  we  penetrate, 
where  human  beings  are  not  already  to  be  found  ?     In  the 


remotest  regions  of  the  north,  amidst  mountains  of  ice; 
under  the  burning  sun  of  the  equator ;  nay,  even  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean,  on  islands  wliich  have  been  formed 
by  animals,  they  are  met  with  !"' 

I'"ii;.  1.  Fig.  2. 


The  Coral  Insects;  I^adiated Animals, whoso  dwellings 
Fig.  form  the  basis  of  the  Coral  Islands. 

1.  Animal  of  the  CAnYOpiiYLASoh'tarin, magnified  and  natural  aha. 

2.  Animal  of  the  TuiiiponA  miisica,  magnified  and  natural  size. 

3.  Animal  and  dwelling  of  the  Celi.epora  hyalina,  natural  size. 

4.  Animal  and  central  axis  of  the  GoRGONiA  pa(?i(a,  natural  size. 

5.  Coralline  of  the  Astrea  ananas,  natural  size. 


FnoM  one  of  those  casualties,  to  which  a  periodical  work  of  the 
nature  of  the  Sutuvday  Magazine  is  peculiarly  liable,  a  wrong  en- 
graving was  inserted,  at  page  196,  instead  of  the  view  of  Messingham 
Church,  which  is,  therefore,  given  below. 
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HINDOO  DEVOTEES. 

With  respect  to  the  Devotees,  who  prowl  about  the 
temples  at  Benares,  we  saw  some  of  the  most  levoltmg 
objects  that  can  be  supposed  to  exist  in  any  state  of  human 
society ;  they  were  disgusting  beyond  description,  and 
Fitch,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  alluded  to 
liiese  monsters  of  devotion.  Of  one,  in  particular,  he  says, 
"  his  beard  was  of  enormous  growth,  his  hair  hanging 
more  than  half  down  liis  body,  his  nails  two  inches  long  ; 
he  would  cut  nothing  from  him,  neither  would  ho  speak, — 
he  would  not  speak  to  the  king."  I  shall  presently  take 
the  liberty  to  describe  one  among  the  multitude  which  we 
saw  at  Benares,  as  he  was  even  i-emarkable  among  many 
of  the  most  extraordinary  objects  in  human  nature  ;  he 
was  what  they  call  an  Ooddoobahoo  of  the  Yogue  tribe. 
These  visionaries  live  frequently  in  the  depths  of  the 
jungles,  like  wild  beasts,  subsisting  on  roots  or  fruits,  or 
on  the  casual  benefactions  of  travellers ;  they  go  perfectly 
naked,  having  their  bodies  daubed  with  cow-dung  and 
sprinkled  wijli  wood-ashes,  neither  cutting  their  nails, 
their  hair,  nor  their  beards.  These  monsters,  for  they  are 
truly  so,  as  well  in  moral  as  in  physical  deformity,  occa- 
sionally inflict  upon  themselves  the  most  intolerable 
tortures,  in  order  to  establisla  a  claim,  as  they  pretend, 
upon  the  Deity  to  everlasting  reward  in  Paradise.  Their 
inflictions  are  so  severe,  and  sometimes  so  horrible,  that 
they  would  seem  to  be  beyond  the  power  of  human  en- 
durance, did  not  almost  daily  experience  prove  the  contrary. 
When  they  have  submitted  to  a  certain  course  of  infliction, 
they  demand  eternal  happiness  as  a  right,  having,  as  they 
conceive,  established  their  claim  by  the  sanctity  of  their 
penances,  and  these,  as  I  have  already  said,  are  truly 
frightful.  Some  of  them  keep  their  limbs  in  particular 
positions,  until  the  sinews  and  joints  become  immoveable ; 
others  chain  themselves  to  trees,  with  their  faces  towards 
the  rising  sun,  in  which  position  they  sometimes  remain 
fl^r  years,  if  death  do  not  release  them  from  their  torments, 
and  are  fed  meanwhile  by  devout  passengers,  who  throng 
to  the  scene  of  their  sufferings,  and  offer  them  the  most 
servile  homage,  as  beings  of  superior  endowments  and 
untainted  sanctity.  Others  nightly  sleep  upon  beds  com- 
posed of  iron-spikes,  sufficiently  blunt  not  to  penetrate 
their  flesh ;  thus  subjecting  "themselves  to  sufferings 
absolutely  incredible.  Others,  again,  bury  themselves  alive, 
in  a  Jrole  just  capacious  enough  to  contain  their  bodies, 
liaving  a  small  aperture  to  admit  the  hand  of  the  charitable 
passenger,  who  supplies  them  with  food;  and  in  this  narrow 
grave  they  will  continue  for  years. 

The  man  to  whom  I  have  alluded  had  stamped  upon  his 
emaciated  body  the  seal  of  the  first-mentioned  penalty.  He 
had  vowed  to  keep  his  right  arm  in  a  vertical  position 
above  his  head  for  a  certain  length  of  time;  but  when  the 
term  of  probation  had  expired,  the  arm  remained  fixed,  so 
that  he  could  no  longer  use  it;  the  sinews  were  shrunk,  the 
limb  had  withered;  the  nails  had  grown  to  an  enormous 
length,  cjuite  through  the  hand,  which  was  clenched,  and 
looked  like  monstrous  claws.  The  whole  appearance  o. 
the  man  was  squalid  aud  repulsive  in  the  most  odious 
degree.  His  hair  was  long,  matted,  and  filled  with  filth  : 
his  shaggy  beard,  tangled  and  thick  with  the  revolting 
accumulation  of  years,  covered  his  meagre  chest,  which 
was  smeared  with  cow-dung  and  ashes.  His  eyes  glared 
with  an  expression  of  hardened  and  reckless  impiety, 
induced,  doubtless,  by  the  supposition  of  his  claims  to  a 
blessed  immortality.  He  scowled  upon  all  around  him  who 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  administer  to  his  wants,  among 
whom  were  my  companions  and  myself;  and  the  silent 
arrogance  of  this  unwholesome  beggar,  for  to  beg  he  was 
not  ashamed,  was  truly  disgusting. 

[From  the  Oriental  Annual.J 


Our  most    unreasonable    prejudices    are    generally   the 
sti'ongest. Boucher. 


Be  thankful  that  your  lot  has  fallen  on  times  when,  though 
there  may  be  many  evil  tongues  and  exasperated  spirits, 
there  are  none  who  have  fire  and  faggot  at  command. 

SOUTHEY. 


Let  the  grounds  of  our  actions  be  noble,  beginning  upon 
reason,  proceeding  with  prudence,  measiired  by  the  com- 
mon lines  of  men,  and  confident  upon  the  expectation  of-  a 
usual  ProA-idence. Jeremy  Taylor. 


THE  ABBEY  OF  ST.  ALBAN. 

Towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  Hertfordshire, 
and  situated  upon  an  eminence,  conspicuous  to  all 
the  neighbouring  country,  stands  the  Abbey  of  St. 
Alban.  The  snows  of  upwards  of  seven  centuries 
aud  a  half  have  fallen  upon  its  tower  and  tran- 
septs. Its  elongated  nave,  curtailed  chancel,  and 
severed  Lady's  Chapel,  comprise  an  extent  of  nearly 
six  hundred  feet:  but  it  has  little  or  notliing  to  boast 
of  from  exterior  splendour.  It  has  neither  buttresses 
nor  pinnacles:  neither  cloisters  nor  chapter-house. 
Denuded  of  every  trace  of  its  once  celebrated 
monastic  accessory,  on  the  south  side,  it  presents  in 
that  direction,  to  the  eye  of  the  spectator,  little  more 
than  an  extended  brick  and  stone  wall,  which,  till 
lately,  scarcely  seemed  to  be  pierced  by  a  single 
window.  But,  in  spite  of  such  drawbacks  from 
admiration,  this  venerable  pile  has  very  much,  within 
and  without,  to  command  our  attention  and  to 
interest  our  feelings.  In  the  first  place,  its  antiquity 
competes  w^th  that  of  any  similar  establishment  iu 
the  Icingdom.  The  materials  of  which  the  oiiter 
v.'alls  are  built,  exhibit  an  abundant  portion  of  the 
tile  and  flint  of  which  the  old  Roman  city  Verulam'^ 
was  constructed.  Its  immediate  contiguity  to  the 
ruins  of  that  once  celebrated  spot,  naturally  suggested 
the  importance  of  the  aid  of  such  materials.  The 
tower  and  transepts,  or,  perhaps,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, the  greater  portion  of  those  parts  of  the  edifice, 
are  of  early  Norman  construction :  yielding,  on  this 
score,  neither  to  Canterbury,  Ely,  nor  Winchester  f. 
In  the  second  place,  it  has  outlived,  in  the  identity  of 
its  structure,  the  once  rival-edifices  of  St.  Edmond's- 
bury,  Croyland,  Glastonbur}',  and  Malmesbury; 
that  of  Westminster,  alone,  presuming  to  eclipse  both 
its  gi-andeur  and  importance.  In  the  third  place,  its 
Abbot,  having,  about  th-e  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
made  a  successful  struggle  against  the  interposition 
of  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (the  visitor),  and  shaken 
oS"  all  fealty  towards  him,  assumed  the  mitre  for  his 
owai  brows;  and,  thus  habited,  preceded,  on  all  public 
occasions,  every  other  Abbot  iu  the  kingdom.  True 
it  is,  this  priority  of  rank  was  lost  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  in  consequence  of  the  never-ceasing  feuds 
and  bickerings  between  the  Albanian  Abbot  and  his 
formidable  ri\  al  of  Westminster :  but,  we  apprehend, 
on  all  attendances  abroad,  on  papal  elections  and 
consecrations,  our  Abbot  of  St.  Alban  uniformly  took 
the  precedence.  Not  fewer  than  twelve  cells  aud 
hospitals  were  dependent  upon  his  Abbatial  juris- 
diction ;  of  which  some  extended  as  far  as  Lincolnshire 
and  Northumberland. 

These,  however,  may  be  considered  as  secondary 
considerations.  The  venerable  pile,  of  which  we  arc 
speaking,  was  once  not  less  remarkable  for  its 
political  influence  than  its  extended  wealth :  for  its 
large  scale  of  hospitality,  and  the  talents  of  many  of 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  its  spiritual  and 
temporal  concerns.  Nineteen  out  of  twenty  portions 
into  which  the  whole  county  of  Hertford  was 
divided,  acknowledged  its  headship   in  the  payment 

*  Perhaps  the  largest  Roman  town  or  station  in  this  kingdom. 
Stukeley,  at  the  beginning  of  tlie  last  century,  measured  the  traces 
of  the  outward  walls,  and  found  them  a  mile  in  length,  and  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  The  labouring  man,  even  yet, 
with  his  spade  or  his  hoe,  brings  home  a  handful  of  imperial  Roman 
coin.  Why  is  not  every  vestige  of  a  hedge  cut  away,  that  the  ex- 
plorer of  ancient  rehcs  may  have  at  least  an  uninterrupted  view  ? 

t  The  reader  will  give  us  credit  for  being  sober  as  well  as  gnve 
antiquarian  judges.  When  we  hear  warm-headed  critics  talking 
about  Danish  and  Saxon  architecture,  and  averring  that  the  very 
traces  of  Olfa's  structure  of  the  first  abbey,  (A.  U.  800,)  are  yet 
evident,  we  naturally  "  shift  our  trumpet,  and  only  take  snufT." 
We  ought  to  add,  that  St.  Alban  was  the  first  British  martyr,  aud 
that  he  fell  in  the  second  persecution  of  the  Christian  church  unoer 
Dioclesian  A.  D.292. 
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of  rent.  Scarcely  a  chase,  a  forest,  or  a  wood,  l)ut 
the  produce  of  the  sale  of  its  timber  found  its  way 
into  its  treasury.  A  hundred  water-mills  paid  it 
tribute  5  and  the  wine,  and  corn,  and  bariey  of  its 
countless  acres,  helped  alike  to  feast  the  monarch 
and  to  nourish  the  poor.  Its  proximity  to  London 
rendered  it  of  necessity,  at  times,  a  scene  of  great 
and  critical  interest:  but  of  an  interest  of  a  very 
\'cirying  description.  If,  occasionally,  our  Henries 
and  Edwards  were  banqueted  here,  so  was  many  a 
civil  contention  settled,  and  many  a  desperate  battle 
fought,  on  the  same  spot.  Scarcely  a  sod  but  what 
had  been  saturated  with  some  of  the  richest  blood  of 
our  ancient,  nobility. 

The  infuriated  depredations  of  Wat  Tyler  and 
Jack  Cade,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  caused  fire  to  be  set  to  all  the  papers  and 
written  records  of  the  Abbey,  were  succeeded,  in  the 
middle  of  the  following  century,  by  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  the  civil  wars.  The  fate  of  the  kingdom — 
at  all  events,  the  fortunes  of  the  houses  of  York  and 
Lancaster — were  twice  decided  upon  the  plains  of  St. 
Alban.  The  two  roses  alternately  reddened  and  grew 
pale  vipon  this  soil.  The  jDavement  of  " our  Ladyes 
Chapel"  (built  by  Hugh  de  Eversdon,  the  twenty- 
seventh  Abbot,  about  the  year  1320)  rests  upon  the 
bones  of  the  Warwicks,  the  Somersets,  de  Cliffords, 
de  Rooses  and  other  illustrious  chieftains,  who  perished 
in  the  above  fearful  conflicts'".  Even  the  effects  .of 
the  battle  of  Barnet,  which  placed  Edward  the 
Fourth  upon  his  throne,  were  deeply  felt  at  the 
Abbey  of  St.  Alban.  The  wounded  were  brought  in 
])y  hundreds,  to  receive  bodily  aid  and  ghostly  conso- 
lation. The  tower-bell  was  incessantly  tolling  the 
parting  kncU,  and  the  piles  of  dead  rendered  inter- 
ment necessary  beyond  the  precincts  of  the  mona- 
stery. At  length  came  the  Reformation ;  and,  with  it, 
the  dissolution  of  the  Abbey:  an^ event,  hastened 
by  the  possession  of  this  very  Abbey  in  commendam 
by  Cardinal  Wolsey.  iThat  rapacious  churchman 
could  not  be  sufficiently  gorged,  without  the  en- 
joyment of  the  revenues  of  the  headship  of  St. 
Alban.  But  there  is  a  reaction  from  repletion:  and, 
with  EiM,  it  was  a  reaction  which  levelled  all  his 
honours  with  the  dust.  It  is  painful  to  pursue 
even  an  outline  of  the  history  of  this  once  far- 
famed  monastic  institution. 

Between  the  years  1530-40,  Henry  the  Eighth  dis- 
posed of  the  Abbey  to  Sir  Richard  Lee  5  of  whom  it 
was  purchased,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  the 
corporation,  for  £400:  and  by  this  same  corporation, 
under  the  charter  of  Edward,  it  was  made  a  parish 
church ;  the  right  of  rectorial  presentation  vesting  in 
the  borough.  Whether  the  entire  demolition  of  the 
Abbot's  house  and  garden,  cloisters,  refectory,  dor- 
mitory, and  all  its  spacious  and  commodious  acces- 
sories, be  attributable  to  the  commissioners  and 
agents  of  Henry,  or  to  the  cupidity  of  Sir  Richard, 
is  a  point,  which  may  still  be  considered  unsatisfac- 
torily determined.  Too  certain  it  is,  that,  as  was 
intimated  at  the  outset  of  these  remarks,  nearly  the 
whole  monastic  part  of  the  edifice  was  razed  to  the 
ground.  All  that  remains,  are  fragments  of  a  small 
low  cloister,  on  the  outside  of  the  south  transept, 
constructed  by  Robert  de  Goreham  the  eighteenth 
Abbot,  about  1 1 65,  as  a  private  entrance  into  the  choir. 
We  are  mistaken  if  this  be  not  the  oldest  cloister  in 
the  kingdom :  and  conjure  Mr.  Cottingham  not  to 
overlook  its  preservation  in  his  meditated  reparations. 
We  may  now  say  a  few  words  upon  the  celebrity 
of  this  Abbey,  arising  from  the  eminence  of  its  an- 
cient inmates ;  a  celebrity,  which  we  think  scarcely 
eclipsed  by  that  of  any  contemporaneous  institution. 


It  is  to  the  celebr-atcd  Lunfranc,  the  countryman  and 
friend  of  William  the  Conqueror,  and  placed  by  him 
in  the  archbishopic  of  Canterbury,  that  we  owe  the 
erection  of  this  Abbey  in  its  present  form.  The 
first  Abbot,  appohited  by  hijii,  proceeded  upon  the 
building  about  the  year  1075.  There  had  been, 
according  to  ancient  tradition,  thirteen  abbots  under 
the  regime  established  by  Oft'a.  But  the  literary  glory 
of  every  Abbot  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  Matthew 
Paris,  one  of  the  monks,  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
who  wrote  the  hves  of  the  twenty-three  preceding 
abbots;  and  whose  work,  under  the  well-known  title 
of  Historia  Major,  places  its  author  in  the  first  raiik. 
of  British  Historians  of  the  middle-age.  Of  the 
Abbots  themselves,  we  must  content  ourselves  only 
with  the  bare  mention  of  the  names  of  a  few  of  the 
more  distinguished :  premising,  that  several  of  them 
appear  to  have  been  characters  suited  for  emergencies 
of  a  more  stirring  description  than  those  w^hich 
usually  occur  within  the  quiet  precincts  of  a  cloister. 
Quickness  of  conception,  promptitude  of  action, 
determination  of  spirit,  and  comprehensiveness  of 
views,  seem  to  have  marked  tlie  careers  of  Robert 
de  Goreham  (1150  /c)  William  de  Trumpington  (1215 
h)  William  of  Wallingford  (1326  A)  Thomas  de  la 
Ware  (1350  A)  and,  above  any,  John  of  Wheathamsted, 
twice  elected  Abbot;  1420-14G0.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  the  civil  talents  or  architectural  taste  of 
this  last  Abbot  were  held  in  the  greater  estimation. 
We  have  no  space  to  amplify;  but  recommend  the 
reader  not  only  to  pay  a  visit  to  J.  de  Wheatham- 
sted's  shrine,  but  to  gaze  upon  the  embellishments 
introduced  by  him,  of  which  the  interior  of  the 
Abbey  bears  such  undisputed  and  splendid  <;vidence. 
On  the  subject  of  shrines,  within  this  Abbey  are  to  be 
seen  two;  of  which  the  intrinsic  interest  of  the  one 
is  great,  as  marking  the  spot  where  the  bones  of  the 
good  Duke  Humphrey*  lie — and  of  the  other,  the 
external  beauty  and  brilliancy  aire  hardly  eclipsed  by 
any  throughout  the  kingdom.  We  allude  to  that  of 
Thomas  Ramryge,  the  thirty-seventh  Abbot,  who  died 
towards  the  -^lose  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Of  the 
"  acts  and  deeds"  of  the  man,  whose  mouldered 
frame  is  canopied  by  such  a  structure  i",  scarcely  any 
thing  is  known;  and  the  recent  historian  of  the 
county  seems  to  sigh  as  his  memory  is  consigned  to 
such  an  unworthy  oblivion. 

The  Abbey  of  St.  Alban  has  another  distinctive 
mark,  which  gives  it  a  species  of  celebrity,  tfe  which 
no  other  monastic  establishment  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  this  country,  ever  attained.  We  mean, 
the  establishment  of  a  Press,  as  early  as  the  year 
1480| :  audit  is  not  a  little  curious,  that  the  prioress, 
of  the  neighbouring  nunnery  of  Sopwell,  (also  de- 
pendent upon  the  Abbey!)  should  have  been  the 
author  of  a  work,  printed  in  the  monastery,  in  1486, 
of  which  we  believe  only  one  perfect  copy  is  known 
to  exist  §. 

Such  is  our  brief,  and  therefore,  necessarily  im- 

*  Many  a  penny,  and  many  a  two-penny,  history  has  been  pub- 
lished about  the  discovery  and  preservation  of  these  "  bones." 
The  Verger  still  conducts  the  visiter  to  the  coffin  in  which  they  He: 
still  expatiaies  upon  the  singular  conformation  of  the  skull,  and, 
now  and  then,  ventures  upon  a  flourish  with  the  thigh  bone ! 

t  The  shrine  or  tomb  of  Abbot  Ramryge,  is  upwards  01  thirty- 
six  feet  high  ;  executed  in  the  exuberant  style  of  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh.  The  arms  of  the  Abbey,  supported 
by  rams,  intersect  its  multitudinous  compartments.  The  whole  has 
the  efl'ect  of  filagree  work.  The  lower  canopy,  or  roof,  is  so  finC; 
as  to  resemble  petrified  threads. 

t  In  this  year  was  printed  Laurenuns  Gtuielmus  de  Sauona, 
Klietorica  Nova.  In  the  year  1483,  the  Chronicks  of  Evgland 
were  printed  at  St.  Alban's.  See  Dr.  IJibdin's  BibL.  Spenceviana, 
vol.  iv.,  p.  367—373. 

5^  A  very  full  account  of  this  volume,  from  a  copy  in  Lord  Spen- 
cer's collection,  will  be  found  in  the  work  just  referred  to.  There 
WAS  a  lime,  whea  that  copy  might  have  been  soberly  valued  at  £500. 
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perfect  account,  of  the  Abbey  in  question.  If  this 
venerable  pile  has  been  unfortunate  from  the  van- 
dalism of  the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  it 
has  been  lucky  in  the  existence  of  two  historians, 
the  Rev.  P.  Newcome,  and  R.  Clutterbuck,  Esq.*, 
whose  performances  are  of  too  intrinsically  solid  a 
description,  to  suffer  its  history  to  perish  from  the 
knowledge  of  future  generations.  It  has  also  been 
fortunate  in  the  revival  of  a  spirit,  which  has  placed 
other  props  beneath  its  tottering  walls.  We  mean, 
the  Subscription  now  on  foot,  under  the  archi- 
tectural guidance  of  Mr.  Cottingham,  to  preserve  it 
from  premature  decay;  and  it  is  to  the  character,  and 
probable  progress  of  this  subscription,  that  we  shall 
call  the  attention  of  our  readers,  in  a  future  number 
of  the  Saturday  Magazine. 

[To  be  concluded.] 

•  The  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban,  by  the  Rev.  Peter 
Newcome,  Rector  of  Shenley,  Herts,  1795,  quarto,  is  chiefly  a 
literal  and  laborious  version  of  the  text  of  Mattliew  Paris.  It  oc- 
cupied the  rural  leisure  of  a  bachelor-life  ;  and  for  detail,  is  ines- 
timable to  the  antiquary. 


Good  Husbandry. — Fuller,  in  describing  a.  good  yeoman, 
says,  "  He  improveth  his  land  to  a  double  value  by  his 
fTood  husbandry.  Some  grounds,  that  wept  with  water,  or 
iVowned  with  thorns,  by  draining  the  one  and  clearing  the 

other,  he  makes  both  to  laugh  and  sing  with  corn 

Solomon  saith,  the  King  himself  is  maintained  by  Jius- 
handry.  Pytliis,  a  king,  having  discovered  rich  mines  in 
his  kingdom,  employed  all  his  people  in  digging  of  them ; 
whence  tilling  was  wholly  neglected,  insomuch  that  a  great 
famine  ensued.  His  queen,  sensible  of  the  calamities  of 
the  country,  invited  the  king,  her  husband,  to  dinner,  as  he 
came  home  hungry  from  overseeing  his  workmen  in  the 
mines.  She  so  contrived  it,  that  the  bread  and  meat  were 
most  artificially  made  of  gold.  And  the  king  was  much 
delighted  with  the  conceit  thereof;  till  at  last  be  called  for 
real  meat,  to  satisfy  his  hunger.  '  Nay,'  said  the  queen, 
'  if  you  employ  all  your  subjects  in  your  mines,  you  must 
expect  to  feed  upon  gold,  for  nothing  else,  can  your  king- 
dom afford.'  ■' 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  DECEMBER. 
MONDAY.  9th. 
1608  The  Poet  Milton  was  born  on  this  day  in  Bread-street,  Cheap- 
side.     He  died  in  1674,  and  is  interred  in  Cripplegate  Churcli, 
where  an  elgant  monument  has  been  erected  to  his  memory. 
1799  The    American    General,    George    Waihin^ton,    died,    aged 
sixty-four. 

TUESDAY,  lOih. 
1508  The  league  of  Cambray  signed,  by  which  the  Pope,  with  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  Kings. of  France  and  Spain, 
united  their  forces  for  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  ot 
Venice. 

THURSDAY,  12th. 
1611  Thomas  Sutton,    founder  of  the   Charter-house  School   and 
Asylum  for  Decayed  Gentlemen,  died  at  Hackney.  ■ 
FRIDAY,  13th. 
The  Festival  of  St.  Lucy  preserves  its  place  in  the  refornled  calen- 
dars, because  from  it  the  AVinter  Ember-Days  are  reckoned.    Her 
history  contains  nothing  to  entitle  it  to  this  distinction  on  any  other 
grounds.      She  was  a  native   of   Syracuse,   and  educated   in   the 
Ciiristian  faith,  for  which  she  suffered  persecution,  and  died  in 
prison,  A.D.304. 

1577  Drake  sailed  from  Plymouth  on  his  voyage  round  the  world 
1784  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  died. 

SUNDAY,  15th. 
Tiiihd  Sunday  in  Advent. 
1582  The  Gregorian,  or  New  Style,  adopted  in  France,  nearly  two 

hundred  years  before  it  was  admitted  into  England 
1683  haah  Walton  died. 

1810  Mrs.  Trimmer,  so  well  known  by  her  works  of  juvenile  instruc- 
tion   died  at  Brentford. 


Nothing  can  be  more  ungrateful  than  to  pass  over  the 
works  of  God  without  consideration.  To  study  them  is 
among  the  highest  gratifications  the  human  mind  can 
enjoy,  provided  the  study  is  conducted  upon  religious  prin- 
ciples. The  book  of  nature  is  open  to  all.  *'  On  every  leaf ' 
'  Creator,  God '  is  written."  Let  us,  then,  daily  employ  some 
of  those  uitervals  of  leisure  which  all  may  command,  in 
examining  those  objects  whicdi  fall  under  our  immediate 
observation,  and  we  shall  find  cause  to  say,  w'itli  the  in- 
spired Psalmist,  from  the  conviction  of  our  own  minds, 
"  O  Lord,  how  manifold  are  thy  works,  in  wisdom  hast  thou 

made  them  all,  the  earth  is  full  of  thy  riches  ! " ^Mrs. 

Trimmer. 
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ALBERT  DURER. 

Germany  may  be  considered  the  birth-place  of  that 
kind  of  engraving,  which  is  performed  with  a  view 
to  its  being  printed  on  paper.  It  is  difficult  to  fix 
upon  the  exact  time  of  the  discovery  5  but  some  of 
the  first  specimens  of  cuts  were  made  on  blocks 
of  wood,  and  engraved  on  cards,  as  early  as  the  year 
1376.  Others,  consisting  of  rude  outlines  of  saints, 
and  of  tales  relating  to  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
were  put  forth,  mostly  without  date,  in  the  cities  of 
Mentz,  Strasburg,  and  Haerlem.  One  of  the  earUest 
that  bears  a  date  (1423),  belongs  to  Earl  Spencer, 
the  subject  of  it  being  St.  Christopher,  so  called  from 
the  story  of  his  bearing  the  infant  Jesus  across  the 
sea. 

Here  then  was  the  germ  of  that  art  of  printing  which 
John  Guttemberg  of  Mentz  (in  1440),  as  well  as 
Koster  and  Faust  extended  to  far  more  important 
purposes.  A  great  number  of  curious  wood-cuts 
now  exist,  which  are  of  an  age  evidently  previous  to 
what  is  generally  called  that  of  the  invention  of 
printing ;  and  the  circumstance  of  these  being  without 
a  date  or  name  of  the  artist,  seems  to  imply,  that 
they  were  not  thought  of  sufficient  consequence 
for  such  a  distinction.  By  degrees,  however,  the 
style  of  engraving  improved,  and  artists  began  to 
place  their  names,  or  more  commonly  monograms, 
being  marks  composed  of  their  initials  woven  together. 
Among  them,  may  be  mentioned  Michael  Wolgemuth, 
who  helped  to  embellish  with  prints  a  famous  large 
folio  work,  entitled,  The  Chronicle  of  Nuremberg: 
this  curious  book,  illustrated  with  more  than  two 
thousand  wood- cuts,  reckoning  those  that  are  given 
more  than  once  over,  came  out  in  1493.  It  professes 
to  furnish  figures  from  the  beginning  of  the  world,  and 
contains  views  of  Scripture  histories,  and  of  cities  and 
scenery,  the  latter  bearing  scarcely  any  resemblance 
to  the  places  mentioned.  But  the  chief  honour  of 
Wolgemuth,  is  that  of  his  having  been  tutor  to 
Albert  Durer,  who  may  be  called  the  father  of 
the  German  School  of  painting,  and  the  inventor  of 
etching :  he  was  also  an  excellent  and  indefatigable 
engraver,  a  writer  on  painting,  perspective,  geometry, 
and  on  civil  and  military  architecture.  But  it  is  as 
an  engraver  that  he  is  chiefly  kno\\Ti  to  us ;  and  we 
think  we  may  venture  to  say,  that  there  is  no  name 
so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  engraving  as  that  of 
the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Albert  Durer  was  born  in  1471,  at  Nuremberg,  in 
Germany,  a  city  famed  at  that  time,  as  rich  and  free, 
prosperous  in  trade,  and  fond  of  the  arts.  Having 
made  a  slight  beginning  with  his  pencil  in  the  shop 
of  his  father,  who  was  a  goldsmith,  Albert  rapidly 
advanced  in  painting  and  engraving,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-six  exhibited  some  of  his  works  to  the 
public.  So  highly  was  he  thought  of,  that  his 
prints  found  their  way  to  Italy,  where  Marc  An- 
tonio Raimondi  not  only  counterfeited  on  copper  a 
whole  set  of  beautifully-executed  small  wood-cuts  of 
his,  on  subjects  taken  from  the  New  Testament,  but 
forged  his  well-known  stamp*}  a  piece  of  roguery 
which  at  once  carried  Durer  into  Italy  to  get  redress. 
On  his  reaching  Venice,  the  Senate  of  that  place  so 
far  did  him  justice,  Jis  to  order  M.  Antonio  to  efface 
the  mark:  they  also  forbade  any  one  but  the  right 
owner  to  use  it  in  future.  To  this  event  in  his  life 
was  owing  his  introduction  to  that  wonderful  genius 
Raphael,  who  sought  his  acquaintance  :  and,  in  the 
simple  fashion  of  the  times,  the  new  friends  mutually 
exchanged  portraits.     His  works  quicldy  became  the 

*  See  the  Monogram  (A.  D.)  in  the  Engraving,  near  the  left  foot 
of  the  figurct 


rage  :  he  received  high  praises  from  all  quarters ;  and 
his  style  was  copied  by  a  first-rate  Italian  painter, 
Andrea  del  Sarto.  The  substantial  rewards  of  merit 
kept  pace  with  his  fame.  Having  finished  a  pictin-e 
of  St.  Bartholomew,  for  the  Church  dedicated  to  that 
saint  at  Venice,  the  work  rose  so  high  in  public  opinion, 
that  Rodolph  the  Second,  Empei-or  of  Germany,  sent 
orders  to  Venice,  that  it  shovild  be  bought  for  him  at 
any  price,  and  brought  to  Prague,  not  by  the  common 
mode  of  carriage,  but  (to  prevent  its  taking -harm) 
on  men  s  shoulders,  by  means  of  a  pole.  Durer's 
honours  now  flowed  thick  upon  him  ;  his  fellow- citi- 
zens, proud  of  his  talents,  and  equally  so  of  his  private 
virtues,  chose  him  into  the  Council  of  Nuremberg ; 
and  the  Emperor  IMaximilian  sent  him  a  pension,  and 
a  patent  of  nobility. 

As  Durer  did  not  make  so  much  use  of  the  pencil 
as  of  the  graver,  his  pictures  are  scarce,  and  seldom 
to  be  seen  but  in  palaces  or  great  men's  houses.  His 
engravings,  on  the  contrary,  are  so  numerous,  as  well 
as  closely-labom-ed,  that  it  would  betoken  a  life  of 
no  common  toil,  directed  to  this  one  point,  to  have 
performed  all  those  which  are  extant,  and  fairly  allowed 
as  his.  In  the  British  Museum,  and  in  the  Fitzwil- 
liam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  as  well  as  in  many  othei 
collections,  are  various  specimens  of  his  skill.  His 
design  proves  vast  invention:  his  copies  of  nature 
are  bold  and  powerful,  full  of  expression,  though 
often  extravagant  and  grotesque :  his  exactness  in  the 
composition  of  parts  is  also  very  striking;  and  he 
has  given  a  neatness  of  finish  to  small  points,  where 
most  draughtsmen,  probably,  would  have  sacrificed 
correctness  to  the  general  effect.  From  his  power  and 
simplicity  in  copying  nature,  as  well  as  from  his 
attention  to  particulars,  the  admirers  of  Dur^ir  have 
called  him,  by  analogy,  the  Homer  of  artists,  while 
others,  from  the  wild  and  romantic  spirit  of  his 
works,  have  compared  him  to  our  English  poet, 
Spenser,  who,  in  his  Faerie  Queen,  has  conveyed  so 
many  dark  and  wondrous  legends,  and  by  the  magical 
art  of  description,  has  dressed  up  fiction  to  look  like 
truth. 

One  of  Durer's  best  pieces,  on  wood,  is  that  of 
St.  Hubert  at  the  Chase.  The  Saint  is  seen  kneeling 
before  a  stag,  which  has  a  crucifix  between  its  horns, 
while  around  him  are  hounds  in  various  attitudes, 
surprisingly  true  to  nature.  Another  is  an  armed 
knight  on  horseback,  attended  by  Death  (also  on 
horseback),  and  followed  by  a  frightfid  fiend,  the 
group  having  almost  as  much  of  the  ludicrous  as  the 
terrible ;  this  is  called  by  some  Death's  Horse,  and 
by  others  The  Worldly  Man.  But,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  of  all  his  prints  is  that  of  Melancholy, 
which  conveys  the  idea  of  her  being  the  parent  of 
Invention  ;  it  is  a  female  form,  sitting  on  the  ground, 
her  features  marked  with  the  deepest  and  most  solemn 
shades  of  thought,  and  her  head  resting  pensively 
upon  her  hand ;  above,  before,  and  around  her, 
are  a  multitude  of  emblems  of  science,  and  instru- 
ments of  study.  This  composition,  it  has  been  ob- 
served, is  interesting  on  another  accoimt;  namely, 
as  a  true  picture  of  the  times  when  it  was  engraved  j 
for  precisely  thus  was  attention  perplexed  and  dis- 
tracted on  most  philosophical  subjects,  in  the  age 
of  Albert  Durer ;  and  as  he  himself  was  author  of 
seven  treatises,  most  of  which  are  on  the  metaphy- 
sics of  Art,  he  had  probably  experienced  much  of 
that  sort  of  melancholy,  which  proceeds  from  mental 
weariness  and  disgust — the  usual  end  of  such  studies. 
In  this  view,  the  proverb  might  be  true  of  him,  "  the 
painter  paints  himself!"  But  poor  Durer  had  other 
sources  of  melancholy,  which  may  help  us  in  coming 
to  this  conclusion.   Although  amiable  in  conduct  and 
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manners ;  a  lover  of  modest  mirth,  esteemed,  and 
even  beloved,  by  his  brethren  in  art,  respected  by  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  distinguished  by  his  monarch, 
he  had  a  private  woe  which  imbittered  all  his  cup 
of  honour  :  he  had  a  shrew  for  his  wife.  Yet,  as 
another  proof  that  beauty  and  a  sweet  temper  are  not 
necessarily  united,  we  are  informed  that,  in  painting 
the  Virgin  Mary,  he  took  her  face  for  a  model.  His 
domestic  trials  he  bore  with  calmness  for  a  time,  but 
at  last  he  escaped,  for  rest  from  her  unkindness,  to 
Flanders,  finding  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  a 
brother  in  profession  and  fame  ;  but  she  discovered 
him  in  his  quiet  retreat,  and  prevailed  upon  him,  by 
earnest  promises  of  amendment,  to  return  to  his 
home.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  him  and  for  the 
world,  her  ill  disposition  returned  too,  triumphed 
over  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  hurried 
him  to  the  grave  before  his  time.  He  died  in  1528, 
at  his  native  city  of  Nuremberg,  aged  fifty-seven. 
A  Latin  inscription,  to  the  following  effect,  was 
engraved  on  his  sepulchre  in  the  cemetery  of  St. 
John  : — 

TO  THE  MEMORY  OF  ALBERT  DURER. 

ALL  THAT  WAS  MORTAL  OF  ALBERT  DURER  IS  PLACED 

IN  THIS  TOMB.       MDXXVIII. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  the  style  of  such  a  man 
was  followed  in  Germany,  and  that  his  name  has  had 
its  effect  on  the  art  which  he  professed,  and  we  can- 
not conclude  this  memoir  without  observing  that 
there  is  an  engraver  now  living,  who,  although  we 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  copies  Durer,  often 
reminds  us  of  that  eminent  artist.  We  allude  to 
Moritz  Retzsch,  the  spirited  author  of  engraved 
illustrations  of  various  popular  works,  the  last  and 
not  the  least  beautiful  being  adapted  to  Schiller's 
poem.  The  Song  of  the  Bell.  It  is  true  that  these 
are  merely  outlines.  The  resemblance  consists  in  his 
bold  copying  of  nature  in  the  figures ;  the  grouping, 
the  attitudes,  and  even  costume  of  these ;  his  minute- 
ness in  small  parts,  together  with  the  whimsical 
freedom  with  which  he  throws  in  grotesque  objects 
to  assist  in  telling  the  story.  In  drawing  any  thing 
like  a  comparison  between  the  two,  we  are  glad  of 
the  opportunity  of  thus  paying  a  tribute  to  the 
talents  and  industry  of  a  living  German  artist. 


ACCOUNT  OF  AN  AVALANCHE 

IN   THE   NOTCH   OF  THE   WHITE   MOUNTAINS,    U.  S. 

The  Notch,  as  the  term  implies,  is  a  narrow  pass,  six 
miles  in  length,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains, the  loftiest  of- which.  Mount  Washington,  is  6234  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea :  but  on  each  side  of  the  pass, 
they  rise  only  from  1800  to  2000,  at  an  angle  of  about  45°, 
forming  a  valley  less  than  half  a  mile  in  width  between 
their  basis,  and  down  which  the  roaring  Saco  takes  its 
course.  The  whole  extent  of  their  front  is  furrowed  and 
scarred  by  the  tremendous  storm  of  July,  182C;  and  the 
valley,  choked  up  with  trees  uptorn  by  the  roots,  remnants 
of  bridges,  buildings,  and  huge  masses  of  rocks  piled  upon 
each  other  in  the  greatest  disorder,  presents  what  might  be 
almost  imagined  as  the  wreck  of  nature. 

A  melancholy  and  interesting  story  is  connected  with 
this  storm,  which  will,  for  years  to  come,  be  the  ciiuse  of 
thousands  making  a  pilgrimage  to  the  White  Mountains. 
J  give  it  as  related  to  me  by  one,  who,  though  not  an 
eye-witness,  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  at  the  time  it 
occurred :  it  was  as  follows.  A  farmer  of  the  name  of 
Willey,  with  his  wife,  five  children,  and  two  labourers, 
occupied  a  house  with  a  small  farm,  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  valley.  They  were  much  esteemed  for  their  hospitable 
attentions  to  travellers,  who,  overtaken  by  night,  sought 
shelter  at  their  hearth,  which  was  the  only  one  in  the 
Notch,  their  nearest  neighbours  being  six  miles  distant. 
The  hills,  at  that  time,  were  thickly  overgrown  with  forest 
trees  and  shrubs:  nor  had  any  thing  ever  occurred,  to 
make  them  suspicious  of  the  safety  of  their  position,  until 


the  descent  of  a  small  avalanche,  or  slide  of  earth,  near 
the  house,  in  the  month  of  June,  1826,  so  terrified  them  by 
the  havoc  it  caused,  that  they  erected  a  small  camp  in 
wliat  they  deemed  a  more  secure  place,  half  a  mile  lower 
down  the  Saco.  The  summer  had  been  unusually  dry 
until  the  beginning  of  July,  when  the  clouds  collecting 
about  the  mountains,  poured  forth  their  waters,  as  though 
the  floodgates  of  the  heavens  were  opened,  the  wind  blew 
in  most  terrific  hurricanes,  and  continued  with  unabated 
violence  for  several  days. 

On  tlie  night  of  the  twenty-sixth  of  the  month,  the 
tempest  increased  to  a  fearful  extent;  the  lightning  flashed 
so  vividly,  accompanied  by  such  awful  howling  of  wind 
and  roaring  of  thunder,  that  the  peasantry  imagined  the 
day  of  judgment  was  at  hand.  At  break  of  day  of  the 
twenty-seventh,  the  lofty  mountains  were  seamed  with  the 
numerous  avalanches  which  had  descended  during  the 
night.  Every  one  felt  anxious  respecting  the  safety  of 
the  family  in  the  valley,  but  some  days  elapsed  before  the 
waters  subsided  so  far  as  to  allow  any  inquiries  to  be  made. 
A  peasant  swimming  his  horse  across  an  eddy,  was  the 
first  person  who  entered  the  Notch,  when  the  terrible 
spectacle  of  the  entire  face  of  the  hills  having  descended 
in  a  body,  presented  itself. 

The  Willeys'  house,  which  remained  untouched  amidst 
the  vast  chaos,  did  not  contain  any  portion  of  the  family, 
vi'hose  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  two  children,  were, 
after  a  search  of  some  days,  discovered,  buried  under  some 
drift-wood,  within  200  yards  of  the  door,  the  hands  of  Miss 
Willey  and  a  labourer  grasping  the  same  fragment. 
They  had  all  evidently  retired  to  rest,  and  most  probably, 
alarmed  by  the  sound  of  an  avalanche,  had  rushed  out  of 
the  house,  when  they  were  swept  away  by  the  overwhelming 
torrent  of  earth,  trees  and  water.  The  most  miraculous 
fact  is,  that  the  avalanche,  descending  with  the  vast 
impetuosity  which  an  abrupt  declivity  of  1500  feet  would 
give  it,  approached  within  four  feet  of  the  house,  when 
suddenly  dividing,  it  swept  round,  and  carrying  away  an 
adjoining  stable  with  some  horses,  it  again  formed  a 
junction  within  a  few  yards  of  the  front.  A  flock  of  sheep, 
which  had  sought  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  house,  were 
saved;  but  the  family  had  fled  from  the  only  spot  where 
any  safety  could  have  been  found,  every  other  part  of  the 
valley  being  buried  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  their 
camp  overwhelmed  by  the  largest  avalanche  which  fell.  A 
person  standing  in  rear  of  the  house,  can  now  with  ease 
step  upon  the  roof,  the  earth  forming  such  a  perpendicular 
and  solid  wall. 

A  small  avalanche  was  seen  descending  from  one  of  the 
mountains  some  days  after  the  above  occurrence.  The 
thick  fine  forest,  at  first  moved  steadily  along  in  its 
upright  position,  but  soon  began  to  totter  in  its  descent, 
and  fell  headlong  down  with  redoubled  fury  and  violence, 
followed  by  rivers  of  floating  earth  and  stones,  which 
spread  devastation  far  and  wide.  The  long  heat  of 
summer  had  so  dried  and  cracked  the  ground,  that  the 
subsequent  rains  found  easy  admission  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  which,  loosened  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  required 
but  little  to  set  the  whole  in  motion.  There  was  no 
tradition  of  a  similar  descent  having  ever  taken  place ; 
but,  upon  a  close  examination,  traces  of  one,  which  had 
evidently  occurred  more  than  a  century  before,  could  be 
discovered  amongst  the  forest. 

Avalanches  have,  descended  from  all  the  summits  of  the 
White  Mountains,  and  continued  to  a  great  distance  along 
the  level  ground ;  the  largest,  which  is  from  Mount  Jack- 
son, being  upwards  of  four  miles  in  length. 
[From  ^4  Subaltern's  Furlough  in  the  United  States  and  the  Canadas,\ 


It  is  certain  that  no  height  of  honour,  nor  affluence  of 
fortune,  can  keep  a  man  from  being  miserable,  when  an 
enraged  conscience  shall  fly  at  him  and  take  him  by  the 
throat :  so  it  is  certain,  that  no  temporal  adversities  can 
cut  off  those  inward,  secret,  invincible  supplies  of  comfort, 
which  conscience  shall  pour  in  on  distressed  innocence  in 
defiance  of  all  worldly  calamities. South. 

The  Sabbath. Happy  day  for  the  body  and  soul  of  man ! 

The  world's  birthday !  Sign  of  an  everlasting  covenant 
between  God  and  hi^  faithful  worshippers ;  day  of  Jehovah 
and  his  creation  •  and  more  honourable  still,  our  Christian 
Sabbath,  the  birthday  of  the  spiritual  world ;  earnest  of  per 
petual  rest;    day  of  the  Lord  and  the   redemption  com 

pleted. Portraiture  of  a  Christian  Gentleman. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  ABBEY,  CANTERBURY. 
This  interesting  relic  of  a  former  age  is  standing  in 
the  condition  represented  in  the  engraving,  beyond  the 
walls  of  Canterbury,  a  short  distance  eastward  of  the 
Cathedral  precincts.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Monastery 
x^  St.  Augustine,  formerly  one  of  the  richest  and  largest 


religions  honses  in  the  kingdom.  Soon  after  the  arri- 
val of  Augustine,  the  monk,  who  was  sent  hither  by 
Pope  Gregory,  Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  joined  him  iu 
founding  this  monastery,  in  the  year  605.  It  was  de- 
dicated to  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  but  afterwards  went 
by  the  name  of  St.  Augustine's,  having  been  fixed  upoa 


by  that  prelate  as  a  burial-place  for  himself  and  his 
successors,  and  for  the  kings  of  Kent.  Accordingly, 
we  find  that  Ethelbert  was  buried  in  the  church,  and, 
near  him.  Bertha,  his  queen.  His  son  and  successor, 
Edbald,  who  built  a  chapel  here,  and  his  wife,  Emma 


were  also  buried  within  the  Abbey,  as  well  as  others 
of  royal  blood.  It  appears  by  Dugdale,  who  gives  a 
print  of  it  as  it  was  in  his  time  (1655),  that  many  of 
the  early  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  had  this  as  their 
burial-place,    a   privilege   which    the    monks    soon 
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claimed  as  their  right.  Biit  Cuthbert,  who  became 
Archbishop  in  739,  procured  a  Hcence  from  the  Pope 
for  himself  and  his  successors,  to  be  buried  in  Christ 
Church  Monastery  (the  Cathedral);  and,  havmg 
obtained  the  king's  confirmation  of  the  grant,  he 
gave  orders,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  that  no 
notice  whatever  of  his  decease  should  be  given,  till 
after  his  interment,  lest  the  Benedictine  monks  of  St. 
Augustine  should  demand  his  body  for  their  church 
to  place  it  near  the  other  archbishops,  the  showmg  of 
whose  tombs  had  already  become  a  source  of  great 
riches  to  the  monasterv.  Cuthbert  is  said  to  have 
been  the  first  in  this  country  who  allowed  bodies  to  be 
buried  near  churches  built  within  the  walls  of  cities. 

St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  after  being  deprived  by 
WiUiam  the  First,  but  afterwards  restored  by  the 
same  king,  gradually  rose  to  such  eminence,  that  its 
privileges^were  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  in  Eng- 
land 5  the  Abbot  being  allowed  a  mint  and  coinage, 
a  vote  in  Parliament  as  a  Baron,  and  various  other 
advantages.  The  last  of  its  Abbots  was  John  Essex, 
who,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation  under  Henry 
the  Eighth,  is  said  to  have  refused  to  surrender  the 
Abbey,  until  the  sight  of  two  pieces  of  cannon,  placed 
on  a  hill  near  at  hand,  induced  him  to  give  up  the 
keys.  The  annual  revenues,  on  its  dissolution,  are 
stated  to  have  been  upwards  of  £1400. 

The  principal  buildings  were  subsequently  stripped 
of  their  lead,  and  some  of  them  pulled  down,  the 
materials  being  converted  to  various  uses,  and  other 
parts  of  the  structure  left  to  decay.  Queen  Mary 
granted  the  lands  to  Cardinal  Pole,  after  whose  death 
they  reverted  to  the  Crown ;  they  were  then  given  to 
Lord  Cobham  by  Elizabeth,  who  kept  court  here  for 
several  days,  during  one  of  her  progresses.  The 
treason  of  Lord  Cobham  having  occasioned  their  for- 
feiture, James  the  First  transferred  them  to  Robert 
Cecil,  afterwards  Earl  of  Salisbury,  at  a  small  annual 
rent.  Since  that  time  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  families  of  Wotton  and  Hales.  The 
buildings  were  in  the  possession  of  Thomas  Lord 
Wotton,  at  the  marriage  of  King  Charles  the  First 
with  the  Princess  Henrietta,  which  took  place  within 
them,  in  the  year  1(325;  and  Charles  the  Second 
lodged  here,  on  his  passage  through  Canterbury,  at 
his  restoration. 

Of  this  extensive  Abbey,  the  wall  of  which  enclosed 
a  space   of  about  sixteen  acres  of  ground,   and  the 
length  of  whose  west  front  alone  was  250  feet,  little 
now  remains.     At  each  extremity  of  the  west  front 
was  a  gate.     These  are   still  "standing,  and,   as  may 
be  iudged  from  the  specimen  of  one  of  them   given 
in  this  number,  are,  considering  their  age,  in  good 
preservation.  ,  St.  Augustine's  Gate,  formerly  the 
grand  entrance,  was  erected   about  the  year   1300. 
The  centre  is  rich  in  ornamental  work,   consisting 
of   small  lancet-shaped  arches,  supported   by  light 
columns.     Two  lofty  and  graceful  towers  rise   above 
the  roof.     The  old   wooden  doors,  under  a  finely- 
arched  recess,  are  carved  in  the  ancient  style;   and 
the  vaulting  within  the  entrance  is  light  and  beautiful. 
Over  this  gate,  is  a  good-sized  room,  which  possesses 
marks  of  antiquity,  and  is  reported  to  be  that  in 
which    Queen  Elizabeth  was    entertained.      It    was 
afterwards  used  l)y  soine  of  the  ruder  inhabitants  of 
Canterbury  for  the    cruel   and  disgraceful  sport  of 
cock-fighting;    but    it   is   now    unemployed.      Pro- 
ceeding from  the   door  of  this  room,  some  narrow 
and  time-eaten  stone  steps  lead  up  to  the  top  of  the 
northern  turret,  within  which  are  to  be  seen  numerous 
grotesque   carvings  of  the  human  face,  distorted  1)y 
the   fertile   ingenuity    of    the    old    sculptors.      The 
opposite  turret  has  a  similar  flight  of  stairs.     The 


heads,  and  other  embellishments  at  the  intersections 
of  the  arches  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  building,  are 
much  darkened  and  disfigured,  partly  in  consequence 
of  the  smoke  and  steam  of  a  brewery,  the  business 
of  which  is  carried  on  immediately  within  the  gate, 
by  a  person  of  the  appropriate  name  of  Beer.  No 
wanton  injury  is,  however,  done  to  any  part  of  the 
structure ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  informed,  that  it 
is,  as  far  as  possible,  kept  up,  and  that  a  few  years 
since,  a  sum  was  collected  towards  preventing  its 
going  entirely  to  decay. 

Should  any  of  our  readers,  when  at  Canterbury, 
be  induced,  by  this  description  of  the  place,  to  enter 
the  old  gate  of  St.  Augustine's  Monastery,  we  would 
recommend  them  to  view  the  ruined  chapel ;  to  mark 
the  vast  circuit  of  the  Abbey-walls,  which  to  this 
day  show  its  extent;  and  (as  a  curious  instance  of 
ancient  masonry,)  to  notice  a  remarkable  piece  of 
flint-work  in  the  north-east  corner  within  the  gate,  in 
which  the  flints  are  squared,  and  fitted  smoothly 
together  like  so  many  bricks.  -  The  other  gate  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  west  front,  is  called  the  Cemetery 
gate,  from  its  having  led  to  the  ancient  burial-ground. 
It  is  very  like  that  of  St.  Augustine's,  but  less  vene- 
rable in  appearance,  having  been  altered  and  adapted 
to  the  purposes  of  a  modern  dwelling-house. 

CHRISTMAS  CUSTOM  IN  THE  NORTH  OF 
GERMANY. 

There  is  a  Christmas  custom  at  Ratzeburg,  which 
pleased  and  interested  mc.     The  children  make  little 
presents  to  their  parents  and  to  each  other ;   and  the 
parents  to  the  children.     For  three  or  four  months 
before  Christmas,  the  girls  are  all  busy,  and  the  boys 
save  up   their  pocket-money  to  make    or   purchase 
these  presents.     What  the  present  is  to  be,  is   cau- 
tiously kept  secret,  and  the  girls  have  a  world  of 
contrivances  to   conceal  it;    such  as  working  when 
they  are   out  on  visits,  and  the  others  are  not  with 
them;  getting  up  in  the  morning  before  day-hght,  &c. 
Then  on  the  evening  before  Christmas- day,  one  of 
the  parlours  is  lighted  up  by  the  children,  into  which 
the    parents  must  not    go.     A  great   yew-bough  is 
fastened  on  the  table,  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
wall,  a  multitude  of  little  tapers  are  fastened  in  the 
bough,  but  so  as  not  to  catch  it  till  they  are  nearly 
burnt   out;    and    coloured   paper,    &c.,    hangs    and 
flutters  from  the  twigs.     Under  this  bough  the  chil- 
dren lay  in  great  order  the  presents  they  mean  for 
their  parents,  still   concealing  in  their  pockets  what 
they  intend  for  each  other.     Then  the  parents  are 
introduced,  and  each  presents  his  little  gift,  and  then 
bring  ovit  the  rest  one  by  one  from  their  pockets, 
and  present  them  with  kisses  and  embraces.     Where 
I    witnessed   this    scene,    there  were    eight    or   nine 
children,  and  the  eldest  daughter  and  the  mother  w^ept 
aloud  for  tenderness:   and  the  tears  ran   down  the 
face  of  the  father,  and  he  clasped  all  his  children  so 
tight  to  his  breast,  it  seemed  as  if  he   did  it  to  stifle 
the   sob   that  was  rising  within  him.      I  was  very 
much  affected.     The  shadow  of  the  bough  and  its 
appendages   on  the  wall,   and  arching  over  on  the 
ceiling,  made  a  pretty  picture ;  and  then  the  raptures 
of  the  very  little   ones,  when  at  last  the  twigs   and 
their  needles  began  to  take  fire  and  snap.     Oh  it  was 
a  dehght  for  them.     On  the  next  day,  in  the  great 
parlour,  the  parents  lay  out  on  the  table,  the  presents 
for  the  children ;  a  scene  of  more  sober  joy  succeeds, 
as  on  this  day,  after  an  old  custom,  the  mother  says 
privately  to  each  of  her  daughters,  and  the  father  to 
his  sons,  that  which  he  has  ol)served  most  praise- 
worthy, and   that  which  was   most  faulty  in  their 
conduct. Coleridge's  Friend. 
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SELF-SUPPORTING  DISPENSARIES. 

We  are  always  glad  when  we  can  make  our  Magazine 
a  vehicle  for  communicating  information,  respecting 
any  plans  really  calculated  to  improve  the  condition 
of  the  poor.  There  is  no  want  of  a  benevolent  dis- 
position in  the  present  day.  Thousands,  we  believe 
we  may  say*  millions,  of  pounds,  are  annually  ex- 
pended in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  relieve  poverty 
and  distress.  It  is,  however,  to  be  feared  that  many 
of  the  plans  pursued,  have  no  other  tendency  than 
to  increase,  and  to  perpetuate,  the  evils  which  tbey 
profess  to  remove.  But,  of  late,  sounder  views  on 
this  subject  have  begun  to  prevail  3  and  it  is  acknow- 
ledged that  almost  the  only  way,  by  which  we  can 
really  benefit  the  poor,  is  to  teach  them  prudence  and 
forethought,  and  to  lead  them  to  depend,  for  th&ir 
maintenance  and  comfort,  upon  their  o.wn  industry, 
forbearance,  and  frugality. 

Among  the  benevolent  institutions  which  are  based 
upon  this  principle^  there  is  scarcely  one  more  valu- 
able than  a  Dispensary,  which  was  established  origi- 
nally at  Southam,  in  Warwickshire,  under  the  title 
of  a  Self-supporting  Dispensary.  The  outline  of  the 
plan,  which  is  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  give  at  pre- 
sent, is  this ; — the  institution  is  intended  for  persons 
principally  supporting  themselves  by  labour ;  and 
these  persons,  by  making,  when  in  health,  a  small 
weekly  contribution,  become  entitled  to  medical 
advice  and  assistance  in  illness  ;  while  the  sums  con- 
tributed, being  thrown  into  a  common  fund,  afford  a 
remuneration  to  the  medical  attendant,  under  the 
direction  of  a  committee.  Of  this  plan  we  shall  best, 
perhaps,  perceive  the  advantages,  iDy  considering  the 
following  contingencies  to  which  a  poor  man,  unfor- 
tunately, is  but  too  liable.  We  will  suppose  him  to 
be  sober,  industrious,  and  prudent  3  we  will  even 
take  the  favourable  supposition  that,  after  his  mar- 
riage, he  is  both  able  and  willing  to  maintain  himself 
and  his  family  in  independence  3  but  who  can  secure 
him  from  illness  in  the  person  of  himself,  his  wife, 
or  his  children?  and  if  this  calamity  befall  him,  what, 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  is  the  consequence  ? 
Without  imagining  any  unfair  charges  to  be  made, 
his  doctor's  bill  is  likely  to  absorb  all  his  small 
savings,  if  not  to  involve  him  for  a  considerable  time 
in  debt.  With  this  dismal  prospect,  it  is  well  known 
that  many  a  poor  man  sickens  and  pines,  perhaps 
dies,  of  maladies  which  might  have  been  easily 
removed  by  medical  skill,  in  an  early  stage  of  the 
complaint.  His  other  alternatives  are,  to  apply  to 
the  pi'esumptuous  ignorance  of  the  Quack-Doctor  ; 
or,  what  is  yet  more  probable,  to  avail  himself  of 
the  ready  resource  of  the  Parish,  and  thus  to  take 
the  first  step  in  that  downward  and  slippery  path  of 
pauperism,  from  which  few  are  able  afterwards  to 
recover  themselves.  The  principal  and  most  import- 
ant feature  of  the  Self-supporting  Dispensaries  is, 
that  they  afford  a  protection  against  every  one  of 
these  evils.  The  contributor,  or  assurer  (for  these 
Dispensaries  are  nothing  but  societies  of  mutual 
assurance  against  sickness),  is  able  to  obtain  sound 
medical  aid  5  to  obtain  it  from  the  moment  when  he 
begins  to  fail,  and  that  without  forfeiting  his  inde- 
pendence, without  impairing  his  resovirces,  and  with- 
out enduring  those  melancholy  forebodings  of  want, 
which  press  so  heavily  on  the  mind  of  the  sick 
labourer  or  artisan,  and  aggravate  the  pains  and  the 
dangers  of  his  complaint  3  and  this  advantage  appears 
to  be  so  great,  that  hardly  another  word  need  be 
said  to  recommend  the  system. 

•  See,  in  the  Vietas  Londinensis,  what  sums  are  given  away  in  the 
Metropolis  alone. 


We  must,  however,  point  out,  that  the  poor  man 
is  by  no  means  the  sole  party  benefited  by  it.  To 
the  medical  practitioner  it  must  be  no  small  gain  to 
receive  a  reasonable  remuneration  for  his  time  and 
trouble,  without  resorting  to  that  system,  which 
must  be  so  painful  to  a  man  of  liberal  education  and 
feelings,  the  farming  the  sick  poor,  for  the  wretched 
pittance  which  parochial  economists  will  ^ive  3  often 
to  the  individual  who  will  undertake  the  job  at  the 
lowest  bidding. 

It  may  be  added,  as  a  further  and  indirect  ad- 
vantage of  this  system,  that  it  tends  to  give  a 
general  encouragement  to  that  spirit  of  independence 
in  the  poorer  classes,  which  our  poor-laws,  aided  by 
the  thoughtless  and  indiscriminate  manner  in  which 
private  charity  is  too  often  dispensed,  tend  so  fear- 
fully to  weaken.  And  we  must  also  observe,  that  it 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  reciprocal 
aid  and  co-operation, — with  the  apostolical  precept  of 
bearing  one  another's  burdens, — which  distinguishes  all 
associations  of  mutual  assurance,  all  Friendly  Societies 
formed  upon  sound  views  and  calculations,  in  contrast 
to  the  less  social  principle  of  Savings'  Banks. 

The  Self-supporting  Dispensaries,  unquestionably, 
are  principally  suited  to  towns.  There  are,  however, 
but  few  of  our  larger  villages  without  a  sufficiently 
skilful  surgeon  and  apothecary  3  and  a  few  adjoining 
parishes,  although  small,  may  combine  together,  and 
afford  enough  contributors  for  the  establishment  and 
support  of  one  of  these  institutions. 

In  their  perfection,  these  Dispensai^es  should  be 
entirely  dependent  on  the  contributions  of  the  benefit 
(or  free)  members,  without  any  further  aid  from 
their  richer  neighbours,  than  their  countenance  and 
their  superior  information  in  managing  the  funds. 
In  some  cases,  however.  Honorary  members  are 
admitted  3  and  their  subscriptions  go  toward  the 
expenses  of  the  outfit,  toward  paying  the  rent  of  the 
house,  and  procuring  for  the  patients  the  advantages 
of  wine,  and  of  some  med*icines,  and  other  comforts 
more  costly  than  the  regular  income  of  the  Dispensary 
can  afford  to  supply. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  this  plan  at  present.  As  we  before  said, 
a  Dispensary  on  this  principle  was  first  established 
at  Southam,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  L.  Smith, 
a  liberal  and  enlightened,  and  truly  humane,  sur- 
geon of  that  place.  The  same  gentleman  has  since 
been  instrumental  in  planting  them  at  Derby,  Burton- 
upon-Trent,  Coventry,  Willesbourn,  Atherston,  Rugby, 
and  other  places.  Where  they  have  been  allowed 
fair  play,  and  have  experienced  that  firm  and  cordial 
support,  which  is  always  requisite  for  the  first  esta- 
blishment of  any  plan  likely  to  affect"  existing  inte- 
rests, they  have  invariably  been  attended  with  excel- 
lent success.  And  we  doubt  whether  it  would  be 
possible,  in  the  present  day,  to  point  out  another 
plan,  better  calculated  to  promote  the  real  and 
substantial  interests  of  the  labouring  classes. 

G.C. 

Let  us  never  exercise  cruelty  upon  the  smallest  creature 
that  is  within  our  power,  but  ever  remember,  that  every 
thing  which  breathes  is  the  object  of  Divine  benevolence ; 
that  they  who  would  receive  mercy  from  God,  are  expected 
to  practise  it  towards  all  that  have  life  ;  and  tliat  the  truly 
merciful  man  will  be  merciful  to  his  beast. Mrs.  Trimmer. 


I  WOULD  advise  all  in  general,  that  they  would  take  into 
serious  consideration  the  true  and  genuine  ends  of  know- 
ledge ;  that  they  seek  it  not  either  for  pleasure,  or  contention, 
or  contempt  of  others,  or  for  profit,  or  fame,  or  for  honour 
and  promotion,  or  such  like  adulterate  or  inferior  ends :  but 
for  merit  and  emolument  of  life,  that  they  may  regulate 
and  perfect  the  same  in  charity. Bacon. 
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ENGLISH  PROSE  WRITERS. 
No.  V.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh. 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  the  fourth  son  of  Walter 
Raleigh,  Esq.,  of  Fardel,  near  Plymouth.  He  studied 
at  Oriel  College,  Oxford,  for  a  short  time,  but,  when 
only  seventeen,  was  one  of  a  hundred  gentlemen 
whom  Queen  Elizabeth  allowed  to  assist  the  Pro- 
testants in  France.  He  served  afterwards  in  the 
Netherlands,  under  Sir  John  Norris,  in  1578  j  the 
next  year  he  joined  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to 
America;  and  distinguished  himself,  in  1580,  in 
Ireland.  In  1581  he  was  introduced  to  court,  in  the 
following  manner  : — "  Coming  out  of  Ireland  to  the 
English  Court  in  good  habit  (his  clothes  being  then 
a  considerable  part  of  his  estate,)  he  found  the 
Queen  walking,  till,  meeting  with  a  plashy  place,  she 
seemed  to  scruple  going  thereon  j  presently  Raleigh 
cast  and  spread  his  new  plush  cloak  on  the  ground, 
whereon  the  Queen  trod,  greatly  rewarding  him  after- 
wards with  many  suits,  "for  his  so  free  and  seasonable 
tender  of  so  fair  a  foot- cloth."  He  availed  himself 
of  his  court-favour,  to  obtain  letters  patent  for  dis- 
covering unknown  countries,  and  took  possession  of 
that  part  of  America  which  is  called  Virginia,  after 
the  virgin  Queen. 

Upon  his  return,  he  was  returned  to  Parliament 
for  Devonshire,  and  soon  afterwards  knighted.  He 
was  also  favoured  by  a  licence,  to  sell  wines  through- 
out the  kingdom  (!)  In  the  following  years  he  sent 
out  his  own  fleet  twice  to  Virginia,  and  introduced 
tobacco  into  England.  Queen  Elizabeth  had  no 
objection  to  this  herb,  as  it  was  likely  to  prove  a 
valuable  article  of  commerce  ;  but  King  James,  her 
successor,  hated  it,  and  even  WTote  a  book  against  it. 
Sir  Walter  advanced  rapidly  in  the  Queen's  favour, 
and  was  enriched  by  her  with  places  and  lands.  The 
Earl  of  Leicester,  his  former  patron,  became  jealous, 
and  set  up  in  opposition  to  him  Robert  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex.  He  continued  in  favour,  and  en- 
gaged in  various  public  employments,  both  civil  and 
military,  till  1593,  when  he  justly  offended  the  Queen 
Dy  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  Sir  Nicholas  Throg- 
morton.  Both  he  and  his  partner  in  guilt  were  con- 
fined for  several  months,  and,  when  set  at  liberty, 
forbidden  the  court.  He  married  her,  however,  and 
lived  with  her  afterwards  in  the  strictest  conjugal 
affection.  The  next  year  he  was  entirely  restored  to 
favour,  and  enriched  by  his  royal  mistress  with  the 
Manor  of  Sherborne^  that  had  been  alienated  from 
the  church. 

From  this  time  to  1597,  his  enterprising  spirit  was 
gratified  by  two  expeditions  to  Guiana,  the  first  of 
which  was  conducted  by  himself,  and  by  his  being 
employed  at  sea  in  active  service  against  the  Spaniards. 
On  the  fall  of  his  rival,  Essex,  he  disgraced  himself 
by  entreating  Sir  Robert  Cecil  to  show  him  no 
mercy.  Though  Sir  Robert  took  his  advice,  there 
was  no  sincere  friendship  between  him  and  Raleigh : 
and  on  the  accession  of  James,  the  latter  was  stript 
of  his  preferments,  and  accused  and  condemned  of 
high-treason.  The  real  cause  of  his  disgrace  can 
only  be  conjectured :  a  Raleigh's  plot  was  spoken  of  ' 
and  generally  beUeved ;  but  the  barbarous  partiality, 
overbearing  manner,  and  foul  language  of  the  attorney- 
general.  Coke,  prevents  us  from  accepting  his  con- 
demnation as  a  proof  of  his  guilt. 

After  being  kept  for  a  month  at  Winchester,  in 
daily  expectation  of  death,  he  was  reprieved  and 
confined  for  some  years  in  the  Tower,  where  he 
composed  many  works,  particularly  the  first  volrnne 
of  an  excellent  History  of  the  world.  After  twelve 
years'  imprisonment,  he  received  a  commission  from 
the  king  to  explore  the  gold-mines  of  Guiana.     It 


was  said,  that  he  might  have  had  a  formal  pardon 
for  £700 ;  but  that  Sir  F.  Bacon  assured  him,  that  a 
commission  from  the  king,  with  power  of  martial 
law  over  his  officers  and  men,  was  virtually  a  pardon 
for  the  past,  and  that  he  had  better  keep  his  money 
for  the  purpose  of  the  expedition.  The  expedition 
was  unsuccessful ;  the  Spanish  monarch  enraged,  by 
the  burning  of  a  town ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  just 
reasoning  of  Bacon,  James  had  the  meanness  to  have 
Sir  Walter  executed  in  consequence  of  his  former 
attainder.  He  was  executed  in  Old  Palace  Yard, 
October  29th,  1618.  He  entreated  the  spectators, 
that  if  any  disability  of  voice  or  dejection  of  coun- 
tenance should  appear  in  him,  they  would  impute  it 
to  the  disorder  of  his  body  (he  was  suffering  from 
the  ague),  rather  than  to  any  dismayedness  of  mind. 
He  confessed  his  grievous  offences,  and  begged  the 
prayers  of  all  who  heard  him.  Having  fingered  the 
axe,  he  said,  smiling,  to  the  sheriff,  "This  is  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  it  is  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases." 
The  executioner  knelt  down  and  asked  him  forgiveness, 
which  Raleigh,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
granted.  Then  being  asked,  which  way  he  would 
lay  himself  on  the  block,  he  answered,  "  So  the 
heart  be  right,  it  is  no  matter  which  way  the  head 
lies."  After  a  little  pause,  he  lifted  up  his  hand,  and 
his  head  was  struck  off  at  two  blows,  his  body  never 
shrinking  nor  moving. 


Mere  transient  enjoyment  is  not  to  be  taken  into  the 
account  of  happiness  for  an  intellectual  and  immortal 
being.  Tfiat  man  alone  can  be  called  happy,  who  is  at 
peace  with  his  own  heart  and  with  his  Maker .-^Southey. 

He  that  hath  light  within  his  own  clear  breast. 
May  sit  in  the  centre,  and  enjoy  bright  day  ; 
But  he  that  hides  a  dark  soul,  and  foul  thoughts, 
Benighted  walks  under  the  mid-day  sun  • 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon. Milton. 


We  are  surrounded  oy  motives  to  piety  and  devotion,  if  we 
would  but  mind  them.  The  poor  are  designed  to  excite 
our  liberality  ;  the  miserable  our  pity ;  the  sick  our  assist- 
ance ;  the  ignorant  our  instruction;  those  that  are  fallen 
our  helping  hand.  In  those  who  are  vain,  we  see  the 
vanity  of  the  world;  in  those  who  are  wicked,  our  own 
frailty.  When  we  see  good  men  rewarded,  it  confirms  our 
hope  ;  and  when  evil  men  are  punished,  it  excites  our  fear. 
Bishop  Wilson. 


Upon  the  sight  of  two  Snails. — There  is  much  variety 
even  in  creatures  of  the  same  kind.  See  there,  two  snails ; 
one  hath  an  house,  the  other  wants  it :  yet  both  are  snails, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  case  is  the  better ;  that  which 
hath  an  house  hath  more  shelter,  but  that  which  wants  it, 
hath  more  freedom ;  the  privilege  of  that  cover  is  but  a 
burden ;  you  see,  if  it  has  but  a  stone  to  climb  over,  with 
what  stress  it  draws  up  that  beneficial  load :  and,  if  the 
passage  proves  strait,  finds  no  entrance ;  whereas,  the 
empty  snail  makes  no  difference  of  way.  Surely,  it  is 
always  an  ease,  and  sometimes  an  happiness,  to  have 
nothing ;  no  man  is  so  worthy  of  envy,  as  he  that  can  be 
cheerful  in  want. Bishop  Hall. 


Filial  Love  and  Duty. — Pomponius  Atticus,  the  friend 
and  correspondent  of  Cicero,  making  the  funeral  oration 
at  the  death  of  his  mother,  did  protest,  that  living  with 
her  threescore  and  seven  years,  he  was  never  reconciled 
unto  her ;  because,  (take  the  comment  with  the  text,)  there 
never  happened  betwixt  them  the  least  jar  which  needed 
reconcihation. Fuller. 


I  love  such  mirth  as  does  not  make  friends  ashamed  to 
look  upon  one  another  next  morning ;  nor  men,  that  cannot 
well  bear  it,  to  repent  the  money  they  spend  when  they  be 
warmed  with  drink  :  and  take  this  for  a  rule,  you  may  pick 
out  such  times  and  such  companies,  that  you  may  make 
yourself  merrier  for  a  little  than  a  great  deal  of  money ; 
for  "  "Tis  the  company  and  not  the  charge  that  makes  the 
feast." IZAAK  WALXOlf, 
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FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 

PHENOMENA. 

No.  V.     The  Atmosphere. 

Whenever  we  look  about  us  with  attention,  we 
find  objects  which  must  raise  our  admiration,  at  the 
wisdom  and  goodness  of  God  who  made  them  all. 
But  some  of  these  require  a  great  deal  of  study  to 
understand  them ;  and  others  are  so  constantly  before 
our  eyes,  that  we  scarcely  think  about  them.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  with  the  air.  Millions  of 
people  are  enjoying  all  the  benefits  of  this  element, 
every  hour  of  their  lives,  without  knowing,  or  rather, 
without  reflecting  upon,  the  wonderful  manner  in 
which  such  a  number  of  useful  purposes  are  brought 
about,  by  what  appears  so  simple  a  thing  as  the  air. 
We  will  point  ovit  a  few  of  these,  and  endeavour  to 
show  how  much  our  comfort,  and  even  our  existence, 
depend  upon  them. 

The  air  which  surrounds  the  whole  earth,  as  a  light 
thin  coating,  extending  to_  a  considerable  height 
above  its  surface,  is  composed  of  several  gases,  quite 
diiferent  in  their  properties.  One  of  these,  which 
forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  air,  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  support  of  animal  life.  If  the  air 
is  deprived  of  it,  any  animal  instantly  dies.  Another 
part  of  it  is,  alone,  destructive  of  animal  life,  but  is 
necessary  for  the  life  of  vegetables.  Thus,  without 
the  atmosphere,  neither  animal  nor  vegetable  could 
continue  to  exist.  Even  any  considerable  change  in 
the  lightness  or  heaviness  of  the  air,  would  be  fatal 
to  animals.  Those  who  climb  very  high  mountains, 
and  thus  reach  the  higher  and  thinner  parts  of  the 
air,  find  a  gi'cat  difficulty  in  breathing,  are  unable  to 
exert  themselves,  to  lift  weights,  or  even  to  stoop: 
and  sometimes  are  compelled  to  come  down,  from 
the  danger  of  breaking  some  blood-vessel,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  outward  pressure  of  the  air  being 
taken  off.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  go  down 
in  diving-bells,  and  have  the  air  which  they  breathe, 
pressed  into  a  narrow  space  by  the  water  above  them, 
find  inconvenience  from  that  cause.  We  have  here, 
therefore,  i-eason  to  be  thankful  for  that  provision  of 
Providence,  which  has  regulated  both  the  nature  and 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  to  the  use  of  the 
creatures  which  he  has  formed  to  live  in  it. 

A  second  most  useful  property  of  the  air,  is  to 
convey  sounds,  not  only  in  a  rude  way,  by  making  us 
hear  loud  noises  or  low  murmurs,  but  by  exactly 
representing  those  most  delicate  inflections  of  voice, 
which  constitute  speech.  It  can  be  proved,  by  direct 
experiment  made  by  the  air-pump,  a  machine  by 
v/hich  the  air  can  be  drawn  out  of  a  large  glass 
receiver,  that  if  a  bell  be  hung  in  such  a  glass,  and 
the  air  be  pumped  out,  there  is  no  sound  whatever 
produced,  although  the  clapper  be  struck  against  the 
bell.  Sound  is,  in  fact,  a  vibration,  something  like 
waves,  carried  along  from  one  part  of  the  air  to 
another.  It  does  not  move  so  fast  as  light,  as  any 
one  may  perceive,  who  observes  a  gun  fired  from  a 
considerable  distance.  He  will  see  the;  flash  some 
time  before  he  hears  the  report. 

The  air,  then,  which  we  breathe,  is  exactly  fit  for 
conveying  such  sounds  as  our  voices  are  able  to 
produce,  and  our  ears  are  fitted  to  hear.  And  it  is 
not  everj/  kind  of  air  which  will  do  this.  If  a  man's 
lungs  are  filled  by  breathing  some  gases,  which  can  be 
produced  by  chemical  means,  the  sounds  which  his 
voice  is  able  to  make  can  scarcely  be  heard.  And 
no  doubt,  this  difference  would  be  much  more  per- 
ceptible, if  the  ea7-s  were  also  surrounded  by  such  an 
elastic  fluid,  instead  of  common  air. 

Without  the  air,  we  should  be  in  a  state  of  utter 
silence :  if  the  air  were  much  different  from  what  it 


is,  we  should  never  have  conversed.  All  language, 
all  communication  of  thought  by  spec-ch,  could  never 
have  existed.  And  without  speech,  what  would  have 
been  the  condition  of  mankind? 

The  air  has  also  a  very  material  influence  upon 
our  sense  of  sight.  It  is  by  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere  only,  that  the  change  from  day  to  night 
comes  on  so  gradually,  indeed  so  imperceptibly,  that 
the  eyes  easily  accommodate  themselves  to  it.  Had 
we  little  or  no  atmosphere,  the  rising  of  the  sun 
would  cause  a  sudden  change,  from  utter  darkness  to 
the  light  of  the  brightest  noon ;  and  at  his  setting, 
we  should  again  be  instantly  left  in  darkness.  It  is 
almost  needless  to  observe,  with  how  much  beauty 
this  beneficial  change  is  now  accompanied.  All  the 
ghnving  colours  which  decorate  the  heavens,  at  the 
rising  and  the  setting  sun,  the  thousand  brilliant  hues 
in  which  the  clouds  are  bathed,  are  all  owing  to  the 
atmosphere. 

The  air  has  also  an  effect  upon  our  vision,  all  day 
long:  and  it  is  an  effect  which  is  far  less  known  than 
that  of  twilight.  It  is  by  means  of  the  atmosphere, 
that  we  are  able  to  see  objects  in  the  day-time,  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  sky  the  sun  may  be.  No  object  can 
be  seen  except  by  the  light  which  it  reflects  or  suffers 
to  pass  through  it,  unless,  indeed,  it  be  seen  as  a  dark 
spot,  intercepting  the  light  which  comes  from  some 
other  object.  Now  the  air  reflects  light  in  all  direc  • 
tions,  so  that  some  light  always  falls  upon  what 
would  otherwise  be  the  dark  side  of  an  object,  and 
renders  it  visible.  We  can  scarcely  bring  ourselves 
to  imagine,  what  would  be  the  appearance  of  the 
most  familiar  objects,  if  those  parts  of  them  only 
were  visible,  upon  which  either  the  direct  light  of 
the  sun,  or  the  light  reflected  from  other  large 
objects,  fell.  But  tliey  would  certainly  appear  very 
distorted:  and  their  shapes  would  probably  be  so 
strange,  that  we  should  scarcely  recognise  them. 
Besides  this,  all  the  part  of  the  sky,  except  that  in 
which  the  sun  happened  to  be,  would,  without  the 
atmosphere  appear  totally  dark,  even  at  noon-day. 
To  use  the  beautiful  language  of  Mr.  Whewell,  "  It  is 
the  atmosjihere  which  converts  svm-beams  into  day- 
light, and  fills  the  space  in  which  we  are,  with  illu- 
mination." '  C. 


ANNIVERSARIES  IN  DECEMBER- 
MONDAY,  16th. 
1653  Cromwell  inaugurated  Lord  Protector  of  England. 

TUESDAY,  17th. 
O  Sapientia. — This  day  still  retains  its  place  in  the  reformed 
calendar,  but  why  it  should,  is  no  where  satisfactorily  accounted  for; 
and  much  ingenuity,  to  as  little  purpose,  has  been  exerted  to  explain 
its  true  meaning,  some  asserting  it  to  have  been  dedicated  to  one  of 
the  eleven  thousand  virgins  of  that  name,  who  suffered  martyrdom 
wiih  St.  Ursula;  but  the  more  rational  supposition  seems  to  be, 
that  its  name  came  from  the  beginning  of  the  Anthem  used  on  this 
day  in  iionour  of  the  Advent  of  our  Lord,  0  Sapientia  qua:  ex  ore. 

I'RIDAY,  20th. 
1810  Sir  Francis  Bourgeois  bequeathed  his  fine  collection  of  paint- 
ings to  Dul vvich  College  for  the  use  of  the  public.  The  ColU-ge? 
has  erected  a  noble  gallery,  in  which  they  are  exhibited. 

1812  Sabrina,  one  of  the  Azore  Islands,  sunk  in  the  ocean. 

SATURDAY,  21st. 
St.  Thomas  the  Apostle. — After  the  brief  enumeration  of  the 
Apostles,  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts,  no  further  mention  is  made 
in  tiie  Scriptures,  of  St.  Tiiomas;  and  it  is,  therefore,  presumed,  that 
immediately  after  tlie  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  travelled  into 
India,  and  the  immense  regions  of  Scythia,  where  he  preached  with 
such  eminent  success,  that  a  Christian  church  may  be  traced  to  the 
earliest  times.  He  suffered  martyrdom  from  the  Brahmins  A.D.  73. 
His  festival  was  instituted  in  1130,  and  has  been  ever  since  observed 
in  all  Christian  countries. 

1813  The  Allied  Armies,  consisting  of  100,000  Russians,  Prussians, 

Austrians,  and  liiitish  troops,  passed  the  Rhine. 

SUiN'lMV,  22nd. 
FounTii  Sunday  in  Advent. 
1680  The  Great  Comet,  as  it  is  called,  first  became  visible. 
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KINGS  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 

The  annexed  engraving  presents  a  view  of  the  King's 
College,  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  court.  It 
comprises  all  the  principal  parts  of  the  building  which 
are  at  present  occupied,  and  we  are  happy  to  profit 
by  the  occasion  it  presents,  of  communicating  to  our 
readers  the  particulars  of  an  institution,  which, 
united  with  us  in  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  same 
ends,  is  earnestly  endeavouring  widely  to  diffuse 
around  it,  the  light  of  sound  learning,  and  the 
evidences  and  influences  of  the  Christian  faith.  We 
owe,  indeed,  some  excuse  to  the  public,  for  not 
having  noticed  this  institution  long  agoj  but  we 
are  not  sorry  for  the  delay,  as  it  enables  us  to  speak 
with  more  fulness  of  the  operations  and  progress  of 
the  College,  and  with  more  confidence  of  its  prospects. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  river-front  of 
the  College,  now  constitutes  the  left  wing  of  the 
gi-and  fac^ade  of  Somerset  House,  and  supplies  a 
striking  defect,  which  has  been  long  a  reproach  to 
the  metropolis  in  the  eyes  of  all  persons  of  good 
taste.  Indeed,  the  completion  of  this  noble  edifice 
was  one  of  the  conditions  upon  which  the  grant  of 
the  ground  was  made,  and  all  who  will  now  look  at 
this  part  of  the  building,  from  Waterloo  Bridge  or 
the  river,  will  be  ready  to  testify  how  wisely  the 
pledge  was  required,  and  how  honourably  it  has  been 
fulfilled. 

The  King's  College  was  founded  about  five  years 
ago,  under  the  Royal  sanction,  by  a  body  of  eminent 
men  engaged  ia  various  departments  of  life,  but 
united  by  a  common  bond  of  attachment  to  that 
form  of  Christian  doctrine  and  discipline  established 
in  the  English  Church.  Upon  this  principle  the 
plan  was  formed,  and  under  this  view  it  was  presented 
to  the  public ;  and  although  the  promoters  of  it 
were  desirous,  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  as  well  as  to  their  own  taste,  to  render 
the  instruction  they  had  in  view  as  various,  com- 
prehensive, and  enlightened  as  possible,  yet  from 
first  to  last,  they  have  omitted  no  occasion  of  putting 
forth  Christian  instruction  as  the  striking  feature 
of  their  scheme,  and  their  best  claim  to  the  public 
approbation.  Accordingly,  it  is  described  in  the 
charter,  as  "  a  College  for  general  education,  in 
conformity  to  the  established  Church,"  in  which, 
while  the  various  branches  of  literature  and  science 
are  made  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  minds 
of  youth  will  be  imbued  with  a  knowledge  of 
religious  truths  and  of  moral  duties;  and  the  pre- 
amble further  declares,  that  His  Majesty  highly 
approves  of  the  design  of  instituting  a  College, 
in  which  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Christianity,  as 
taught  by  the  united  Churches  of  England  and 
Ireland,  shall  be  for  ever  combined  with  the  other 
Ijranches  of  useful  education. 

The  College  was  established  by  Royal  Charter,  the 
patron  being  the  King,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  the  visitor.  The  first  meeting  of  the 
Founders  took  place  on  the  21st  of  June,  1828  ;  the 
building  was  commenced,  September,  1829,  and  the 
College  opened,  the  8th  of  October,  1831.  The 
government  is  vested  by  the  charter  in  a  Council  con- 
sisting of  forty-one  members,  namely,  nine  perpetual 
governors,  eight  life  governors,  and  twenty-four  others, 
of  whom  six  go  out  every  year  by  rotation,  whose 
places  are  filled  up  at  the  annual  meeting.  To  this 
Council,  of  which  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  is  the  official 
President,  all  important  matters  connected  with  the 
welfare  and  constitution  of  the  College  are  committed; 
the  care  and  distribution  of  the  revenue,  the  fees  for 
lectures  and  instruction,  the  electiou  of  professors  and 


masters,  the  selection  and  regulation  of  the  studies, 
and  the  formation  of  all  rules  and  orders. 

The  discipline,  instruction,  and  active  management, 
are  intiiisted  to  a  Principal,  who  superintends  the 
whole,  and  above  thirty  Professors  and  Masters  acting 
with  due  authority  in  their  several  classes. 

Besides  occasional  students,  of  various  descrip- 
tions, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  the  College  comprises 
three  distinct  establishments ;  an  upper  department 
of  general  literature,  for  young  men  of  sixteen  years 
of  age  and  upwards ;  a  school  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  calculated  to  complete  the  education  of 
pupils  for  every  branch  of  these  professions ;  and  a 
lower  department,  or  school  of  general  instruction, 
for  boys  from  seven  to  sixteen. 

The  Students  of  the  Upper  Department  are  called 
King's  College  Students ;  they  are  chiefly  employed  in 
a  regidar  prescribed  com-se  of  general  study,  but  are 
permitted  to  attend  upon  any  other  lectures  which 
may  be  suited  to  their  several  tastes  and  talents,  or 
to  their  views  in  life.  The  prescribed  course  em- 
braces, in  addition  to  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, which  is  the  province  of  the  Principal,  th6 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  Mathematics,  English 
literature  and  composition,  and  history,  ancient 
and  modern.  To  this  department,  also,  more  espe- 
cially, are  attached  the  lectures  in  English  laws 
and  jurisprudence,  geology,  political  economy,  expe- 
rimental philosophy,  and  zoology;  also,  the  profes- 
sorships of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  literature,  and  of 
the  French,  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish  languages. 
The  hours  for  these  lectures  are  so  arranged  as  not 
to  interfere  with  each  other,  or  with  the  prescribed 
studies  already  mentioned. 

Hitherto,  no  precise  time  has  been  laid  down  or 
recommended  for  continuing  the  course  of  studies  in 
this  department ;  the  Council  having  thought  it  best 
to  wait  the  results  of  some  experience,  as  to  the 
description  of  students  who  should  be  admitted  for 
education,  and  their  probable  destination  in  life, 
before  any  thing  upon  this  head  should  be  determined. 
It  is  presumed,  however,  that  they  now  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  recommend  to  such  of  the  pupils 
as  may  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  some 
fixed  period,  which  will  be  considered  as  an  ade- 
quate preparation  for  any  of  the  liberal  professions, 
or  higher  walks  of  life,  and  entitle  those  who  may 
have  passed  through  it  with  credit,  to  a  certificate  of 
honour  from  the  College  Council.  The  expense  of  this 
department,  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor,  is 
twenty  guineas  a  year,  and  the  age  for  admission  is 
sixteen  years ;  under  which  none  are  allowed  to  enter, 
excepting  in  special  cases,  with  the  approbation  of  the 
Principal.  The  business  of  each  day  begin  s  with  prayers 
at  ten  o'clock,  and  closes  at  two  or  three.  The  library, 
which  has  been  formed  expressly  for  these  students, 
is  open  till  five  o'clock.  They  attend  a  lecture  every 
Wednesday  on  Theology,  and  are  examined  every 
subsequent  Friday  upon  the  subject  of  it. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  communicating  this 
part  of  the  scheme  to  the  public,  because  we  think 
that  few  persons,  comparatively,  are  aware  at  how 
small  an  expense  students,  resident  in  and  about 
London,  may  now  obtain,  at  King's  College,  under 
tutors  of  high  repute,  an  education  precisely  similar 
to  that  which  they  would  receive  at  the  Universities  j 
with  this  addition,  that  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
acquiring  the  knowledge  of  many  foreign  languages, 
and  different  branches  of  art  and  science,  which  may 
qualify  them  for  peirticular  professions  or  walks  of  life. 
The  pupils  of  medicine  and  sm-gery  are  called 
King's  College  Medical  Students.  Their  time  is 
principally    occupied   in    attendance    upon    lectures 
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and  examinations.  In  subjects  immediately  con- 
nected with  their  profession,  and  in  which  a  certain 
proficiency  is  required  by  the  College  of  Surgeons 
and  Apothecaries'  Hall,  as  necessary  to  their  several 
diplomas ;  these  are  Anatomy  and  Anatomical 
Demonstrations,  Botany,  Chemistry,  Materia  Medica, 
the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Forensic  Medicine,  Mid- 
wifery, and  Surgery.  The  course  of  instruction 
comprehends  a  period  of  two  years  at  least,  for 
which  some  time  passed  in  the  senior  department  of 
general  literature  has  been  strongly  recommended  by 
the  professors,  as  a  useful  preparation.  The  expense 
of  a  pupil  in  this  department,  if  nominated  by  a 
proprietor,  is  fifty  guineas  for  the  two  years ;  that 
is,  twenty-five  guineas  for  each  year.  The  lectures 
are  delivered  by  well-knowTi  and  eminent  professors, 
by  whom,  also,  much  time  and  pains  are  bestowed 
in  the  examination  of  the  pupils. 

The  Council  of  the  College  have  ever  attached,  and 
still  continue  to  attach,  a  high  degree  of  importance 
to  this  branch  of  their  establishment,  and  have  en- 
deavoured to  obtain  for  it  all  the  advantages  in  their 
power.  They  cannot  but  feel  that,  to  bring  the 
members  of  the  medical  profession  in  contact  with 
an  institution,  whose  main  object  is  to  educate  the 
rising  youth  in  Christian  principles  and  morals,  is  a 
benefit  conferred  upon  society,  as  well  as  upon  the 
persons  themselves,  and  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
influence  they  may  derive  from  it.  For,  besides  the 
fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of,  that  piety 
and  virtue  are  the  best  security  for  the  correct  and 
conscientious  performance  of  every  social  dutyj  me- 
dical men  have  a  place  and  a  responsibility  in  society 
peculiar  to  themselves.  On  them  devolves  the  deli- 
cate, confidential,  and  we  had  almost  said  the  sacred, 
task  of  attending  the  sick  and  dying,  and  of  witness- 
ing the  human  mind  under  the  greatest  of  all  trials, 
in  moments  of  abandonment  and  unguardedness,  and 
when  peculiarly  open  to  impressions.  Here,  then,  is 
an  ample  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  calm  and  Chris- 
tian spirit ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  express  how  much 
pecuhar  consolation  may  be  administered,  how  much 
distress  soothed  or  prevented,  by  men,  high  in  moral 
principle  and  integrity,  and  firm  in  the  Christian  faith, 
standing  in  this  relation,  and  at  hand  to  profit  by  the 
confidence  it  inspires. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with 
this  subject,  which  affects  the  education  and  charac- 
ter of  these  persons  still  more  strongly.  The  pupils  of 
the  London  medical  schools  are  not,  for  the  most  part, 
persons  collected  from  the  metropolis,  living  in  the 
bosoms  of  their  families,  and  likely  to  settle  for  life 
where  their  education  has  been  finished,  but  chiefly 
very  inexperienced  young  men,  brought  together  from 
various,  and  often  distant,  parts  of  the  country — ex- 
posed, without  parental  control,  to  the  dangers  and 
temptations  of  the  metropolis, — and,  after  a  certain 
time,  likely  to  carry  back  with  them  to  the  country, 
with  the  skill  and  science  they  may  have  acquired, 
the  moral  habits  and  feelings  which  may  have  been 
contracted  or  fostered  in  this  city.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, no  one  can  calculate  what  infinite  good 
the  leaven  of  Christian  influence,  which  is  infused  in 
this  College,  may  eifect. 

These  considerations  have  never  ceased  to  operate 
with  all  the  authorities  in  the  College  5  and  it  is  but 
justice  to  the  medical  professors,  in  particular,  to  say 
that  they  have  both  recommended  religious  services 
and  instruction  to  their  pupils,  and  given  every 
facility  to  the  attendances  upon  them  which  the  case 
admits.  Nor  has  this  influence  been  without  its 
due  effect.  Though  no  restraint  is  laid  upon  the 
medical  pupils  in  this  respect,  they  have  regularly 


attended  the  daily  service  of  the  chapel,  with  which 
the  business  of  the  College  commences,  as  well  as 
on  the  sabbath ;  and  it  may  be  said,  generally,  that 
they  are  remarkable  for  the  regularity  and  propriety 
of  their  conduct.  Many  of  them  attend  the  lectures 
of  the  Principal,  on  natural  and  revealed  religion,  and 
a  class  has  been  lately  formed  of  medical  students, 
who  voluntarily  undergo  examination,  several  times  in 
the  term,  on  the  subjects  connected  with  these  lectures. 
As  an  encouragement  to  these  exertions,  prizes  will  be ' 
in  future  adjudged  to  those,  v/ho  shall  have  been  most 
distinguished  in  the  year  for  their  regularity  of 
conduct,  and  proficiency  in  religious  knowledge ; 
and  when,  at  the  annual  meeting,  gold  medals,  and 
other  rewards  for  medical  distinction  to  the  most  de- 
serving pupils  are  announced,  it  is  certain  that 
these  marks  of  the  council's  approbation  will  not  be 
forgotten.  The  medical  school  opens  on  the  first  of 
October,  and  continues,  with  a  very  short  vacation 
at  Christmas,  until  May. 

Of  both  these  departments  it  may  be  said,  that 
any  of  the  lectures  are  open  to  occasional  students, 
who  are  admitted  upon  payment  of  the  professor's 
fee,  without  any  other  charge. 

The  Grammar- School  is  conducted  by  a  Head- 
Master,  a  Second  Master,  and  four  Classical  assist- 
ants, three  French,  and  two  Writing  Masters.  The 
course  of  instruction  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
pursued  in  other  great  classical  school's,  with  this 
difference,  that  being  intended  to  meet  the  views  of 
various  classes  of  persons  in  this  metropolis,  and  to 
prepare  young  persons  for  commercial  as  well  as  pro- 
fessional pursuits,  it  adopts  a  wider  field  of  instruction, 
and  attaches  more  importance  to  subjects  of  general 
use.  Above  all,  French  and  English  literature,  with 
arithmetic  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  con- 
stitute very  prominent  features  of  the  scheme,  to 
which  German,  and  architectural  drawing,  are  about 
to  be  annexed.  The  expense  of  this  establishment  is 
Fifteen  Guineas  to  a  pupil  nominated  by  a  proprietor. 
In  this  department,  the  same  care  is  observed  in  the 
inculcation  of  Christian  truth,  upon  the  principles  of 
the  English  Church.  The  day  begins  and  closes  with 
prayer,  and  the  Scriptures  are  regularly  read  by  the 
pupils,  and  expounded  to  »?hem ;  to  the  lower  classes, 
the  Catechism  and  formularies  of  the  English  Church 
are  the  subjects  of  frequent  examination.  The 
success  of  the  King's  College  School,  and  the  public 
approbation  attached  to  it,  may  be  in  some  measure 
judged  of  from  its  numbers.  It  began  two  years 
ago  with  seventy  scholars,  and  has  now  three  hundred 
and  six. 

The  school  opens  every  day  at  nine,  and  closes  at 
three,  from  Michaelmas  to  Lady- day,  and  at  four 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Dinner  is  fur- 
nished in  the  middle  of  the  day  at  a  moderate  charge, 
to  all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  and  two 
of  the  masters,  clergymen,  receive  boarders  in  their 
houses,  on  terms  sanctioned  by  the  council. 

The  King's  College  opened  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  eighth  of  October,  1831,  and  the  first  general 
report  of  its  proceedings,  was  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  general  court,  on  the  eleventh  of 
April,  1832,  at  which  time,  the  number  of  pupils 
actually  in  attendance,  in  all  the  departments,  was 
seven  hundred  and  fifty.  This  was  wuthin  the  short 
period  of  six  months  from  the  foundation  of  the 
College.  From  the  report  of  the  succeeding  year, 
which  brings  us  to  April,  1833,  it  appears  that  the 
number  of  students  had  increased  to  nine  hundred 
and  thirty-three;  with  this  gratifying  information 
annexed,  that  the  greatest  increase  had  taken  place  in 
the  classes  of  regidar  students,  a  fact,  which  clearly 
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shows  that  it  is  the  system  itself,  and  not  the  popu- 
larity of  any  particular  lecturer,  which  has  gained  in 
the  public  estimation,  and  contributed  most  largely 
to  swell  its  numbers. 

Since  the  foundation  of  this  College,  several 
schools  in  this  metropohs,  and  in  the  populous 
villages  in  its  neighbourhood,  have  been  founded  by 
subscription,  for  affording  a  liberal  education  at  a 
moderate  expense,  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
King's  College,  that  is,  making  religious  instruc- 
tion, in  conformity  with  the  established  Church,  an 
important  part  of  the  education.  Already,  five 
or  six  schools  in  conformity  with  this  principle, 
have  united  themselves  with  the  institution,  and 
there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  communications 
already  received,  that  the  King's  College  will  soon 
become  the  centre  of  an  extended  system  of  education, 
combining  all  the  advantages  of  a  liberal  cultivation 
of  the  intellect,  with  a  careful  instruction  in  Christian 
doctrines  and  duties,  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  established  Church. 


FAMILIAR  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  NATURAL 
PHENOMENA. 

No.  VI.     The  Atmosphere.    2. 

All  the  properties  of  the  atmosphere,  which  we  have 
hitherto  noticed,  might,  for  any  thing  we  know,  have 
belonged  to  dry  air.  But  this  would  have  fallen  far 
short  of  supplying  the  wants  of  other  parts  of  the 
creation.  Water  always  runs  to  the  lowest  level; 
but,  as  all  animals  and  vegetables  require  a  constant 
supply  of  moisture,  some  means  were  necessary,  by 
which  the  water,  which  is  always  running  down  to 
the  ocean,  should  be  pumped  up  again,  and,  what  is 
more,  should  be  pumped  up  fresh.  The  invisible 
atmosphere  about  us,  supplies  the  machinery  by 
which  this  great  natural  process  is  effected.  Besides 
the  dry  air  which  it  contains, — consisting,  as  we 
have  seen,  of  different  parts, — there  is  also  in  the 
atmosphere  a  quantity  of  vapour  of  water,  which  is 
invisible,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
the  very  driest  weather,  the  presence  of  this  vapour 
can  be  detected,  by  cooling  a  body  till  either  a  dew  or 
ice  settles  upon  it.  This  vapour  is  constantly  rising 
from  the  sea,  and  from  the  surface  of  the  land :  and, 
what  is  very  remarkable,  the  salt  of  the  sea- water  is 
left  behind  in  evaporation.  It  is  this  vapour  which 
forms  clouds,  tempering  the  extreme  heat  and  daz- 
zling light  of  the  sun's  direct  rays.  The  same  source 
supplies  the  materials  for  rain,  hail,  snow,  mist,  dew. 
Thus  moistvire  is  present  every  where,  ready  to 
supply  the  constant  wants  of  plants  and  animals. 
We  cannot  but  observe  the  wisdom  which  is 
found  in  this  part  also  of  the  Creator's  works.  Had 
we  been  told  that  water  was  to  be  carried  about 
every  where,  and  at  all  times,  through  the  air,  we 
should  probably  have  expected  an  atmosphere  of 
thick  fog,  through  which  the  light  of  the  sun  could 
scarcely  have  penetrated.  And  it  is  an  additional 
reason  for  wonder  and  thankfulness,  when  we  see  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  an  abundant  supply  of  water 
effected,  without  any  injury  to  the  other  properties  of 
the  atmosphere,  without  usually  affecting  its  trans- 
parency, without  ever  interfering  with  its  power  of 
supporting  respiration,  of  conveying  sound,  or  of 
reflecting  light. 

Mechanical  Effects  of  the  Air. 

Air  is  also  a  great  mechanical  agent.  While  it 
remains  at  rest,  it  supports  within  it  an  innumerable 
quantity  of  birds  and  insects,  which  sport  with  the 
utmost  freedom  and  ease.     And  when  the  air  itself 


is  put  in  motion,  it  becomes  the  instrument  of  most 
important  and  beneficial  effects.  The  wind  is  con- 
stantly bringing  a  fresh  supply  of  air  to  those  places 
in  which  it  is  wanted.  Currents  of  air  are  passing 
continually  over  the  ocean,  and  thence  are  carried 
o\'er  tracts  of  land,  and  replace  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  the  plains,  and  the  unwholesome  vapours  arising 
from  crowded  cities.  Meanwhile,  the  breezes,  which 
thus  convey  health  and  freshness  with  them,  afford 
the  means  of  navigating  the  ocean  in  various 
directions;  the  changes  of  the  variable  winds  being 
such  as  to  enable  the  sailor  to  pursue  his  voyage  in 
almost  any  direction.  In  other  parts  of  the  earth, 
the  winds  blow  regularly  in  nearly  the  same  direction 
for  a  length  of  time;  and  thus  become  a  certain 
means  of  conveyance. 

On  the  surface  of  the  earth,  the  wind  is  also  con- 
stantly doing  work.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  is  saved  by  that  common 
but  very  beautiful  machine,  the  wind-mill.  How  well 
it  does  its  work !  How  regular  is  its  performance  by 
means  which  appear  so  irregular !  In  different  parts 
of  the  country  we  may  see  corn  ground,  timber  sawed, 
marshes  drained,  water  raised  from  great  depths,  and 
various  other  work  done,  and  all  by  that  invisible  and 
apparently  weak  and  inconstant  agent,  the  wind.  The 
currents  of  air  are  thus  strong  enough  to  do  us  in- 
calculable good;  and  very  seldom,  comparatively,  are 
so  violent  as  to  occasion  much  injury. 

When  we  reflect  upon  all  these  properties  of  the 
air  which  we  breathe,  and  observe  how  necessarj 
some  of  them  are  to  our  very  existence,  and  how 
much  our  comfort  depends  upon  them  all,  yet  that 
all  the  several  ends  are  answered  as  well  as  if  each 
were  the  only  purpose  intended,  we  cannot  but  feel 
an  admiration  raised  towards  the  great  Creator,  whose 
wisdom  and  goodness  are  thus  plainly  seen  in  all  his 
/Works.  C. 

In  the  reij^n  of  Philip  the  Fourth,  of  Spain,  Cardinal 
Alberoni,  his  minister,  a  man  of  great  ambition,  and  little 
principle,  formed  a  desperate  project  for  seizing  and  car- 
ryinsf  off  the  Regent  of  France  and  the  young  King  (Louis 
the  Fifteenth) ;  for  which  purpose,  he  entered  into  a  cabal 
with  the  malcontents  of  Paris,  by  means  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  The  Regent  received  a  vague  warning  of 
this  singular  plot  from  George  the  First,  of  England  ;  but 
the  whole  was  brought  to  light  by  the  following  curious 
accident.  The  Prince  of  CcUamare,  the  Spanish  ambas- 
sador, had  occasion  to  send  some  despatches,  referring  to 
the  particulars  of  the  affair,  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  in- 
trusted them  to  the  Abbe  Portocarrero,  who  accordingly 
set  out  from  Paris  in  a  chaise  de  poste.  Before  they  reached 
the  end  of  the  first  stage,  the  carriage  was  overturned,  and, 
it  being  dark,  there  was  some  confusion  in  finding  and 
collecting  the  luggage.  .In  the  anxiety  of  the  moment, 
Port(5carrero  cried  out,  "  that  he  would  not  lose  his  port- 
manteau for  an  hundred  thousand  pistoles."  This  excla- 
mation about  an  ordinary  portmanteau  struck  the  postilion 
as  so  extraordinary,  that  on  his  return  to  Paris,  he  went 
straight  to  the  police,  and  stated  what  had  occurred.  There 
being  at  the  time  a  sort  of  suspicion  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
French  Government  immediately  took  th  j  matter  up  ;  and, 
sending  off  an  officer  in  pursuit,  Portocarrero  was  over- 
taken at  Poitiers,  his  portmanteau  quickly  seized  and 
seai'ched,  and  two  letters  discovered  in  it,  which  contained 
complete  information  as  to  the  projected  conspiracy,  and 
furnished  the  means  of  entirely  defeating  its  object. 


There  is  no  evil  from  which  Providence  may  not  educe 
some  good;  and  yet  the  evil  is  not,  for  that  reason,  the  less 
to  be  deprecated Southey. 

Vanity. — In  a  small  degree,  and  conversant  in  little  things, 
vanity  is  of  small  moment:  when  full  grown, it  is  the  worst 
of  vices,  and  the  occasional  mimic  of  them  all.  It  makes 
the  whole  man  false :  it  leaves  nothing  sincere  or  trust- 
worthy about  liim.  His  best  qualities  are  poisoned  and 
perverted  by  it,  and  operate  exactly  as  the  worst. 
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RUSSIAN   ICE    MOUNTAINS. 


Once  upon  a  time,  an.  ambassador  from  the  north, 
while  conversing  with  a  King  of  Siam,  who  was  all 
curiosity  and  attention,  told  him,  among  other  things, 
that  for  some  months  of  the  year  all  the  rivers  of  his 
country  were  frozen,  and  were  then  able  to  bear  the 
weight  of  a  carriage.  The  Indian  monarch,  thinking 
himself  imposed  upon,  was  much  enraged ;  ordered  the 
ambassador  to  hold  his  tongue,  and  declared  he  would 
never  again  believe  a  single  word  he  might  say. 

How  much  more  would  this  king  have  wondered 
if  he  had  been  told  that  the  Russians  even  build 
houses  of  ice  and  on  ice.  The  empress  Elizabeth 
once  gave  a  grand  feast  and  show  on  the  ice.  It 
was  a  kind  of  historical,  or  rather  geographical, 
masquerade.  Several  months  previous,  she  sent 
orders  to  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces,  to  send 
from  each,  to  the  noble  city  of  St.  Petersburg,  two 
couple  of  inhabitants,  dressed  in  the  costume  of,  and 
accompanied  by  animals  belonging  to,  their  own 
place.  Thus,  during  the  rejoicings  of  the  year  1754, 
persons  coming  from  above  forty  different  nations 
were  seen  riding  in  procession  through  the  streets  of 
St.  Petersburg;  the  Kamschatdales  on  sledges  drawn 
by  fine  rough  dogs ;  Laplanders  on  sledges  drawn  by 
rein- deer ;  Bucharians  VLTpon  camels ;  the  Calmucks  upon 
oxen;  the  elegant  Circassians  mounted  upon  the 
finest  and  most  spirited  horses;  Indians  seated  on 
huge  and  heavy  elephants. 

These  formed  a  motley  group,  and  must  have  had 
a  splendid  effect,  in  the  marriage-procession  of  the 
Empress's  Jester,  who,  though  last  not  least,  person- 
ated Winter,  and  was  drawn  along  by  bears!  A  very 
large  gallery  was  built  pvirposely  for  the  occasion, 
where  each  nation  was  allowed  to  amuse  itself  with 
its  own  music  and  dancing,  producing  a  curious 
confusion  of  sounds,  not  unlike,  we  should  think, 
what  is  called  "  a  Dutch  concert."  Each  nation  had 
a  dinner  prepared  and  served  up  according  to  its  own 
style.  The  new-married  couple  were  conducted  by 
this  laughable  escort  to  a  palace  of  ice  built  on  the 
frozen  river  Neva,  where  all  the  ornaments  were  made 


of  ice  in  perfect  order:  not  only. were  the  furniture 
and  chandeliers  made  of  ice,  but  even  the  pieces  of 
cannon,  which  fired  a  grand  salute  on  the  arrival  of 
the  procession,  and  did  not  burst. 

The  empress  spent  an  enormous  sum  on  this  fes- 
tival 3  but  it  enabled  her  to  see  the  different  manners 
and  customs  of  the  various  people  whom  she 
governed,  and  gave  them  an  innocent  treat,  which 
was  long  remembered  with  pleasure. 

Among  the  sports  enjoyed  on  the  ice  in  Russia, 
are  the  Ice -mountains.  These  are  inclined  planes  of 
ice  formed  on  beams,  often  seventy  feet  high,  down 
which  the  sledge  is  conveyed  with  a  quickness  almost 
like  lightning :  they  are  found  not  only  in  cities,  but  in 
villages,  and  even  in  private  gardens ;  and  the  ball 
room  is  frequently  deserted,  for  the  sake  of  a  slide 
down  the  ice-mountain.  A  flight  of  steps  leads  to  the 
top,  from  whence  the  passenger,  as  may  be  seen  on  the 
right  of  the  above  engraving,  rapidly  descends.  T(j 
make  this  diversion  more  easy  and  agreeable,  there  are 
large  chairs  fixed  on  skates,  these  being  guided  by 
a  man  standing  behind,  who  is  also  provided  with 
skates.  The  amusement  is  much  liked  by  the 
Russian  ladies,  as  well  as  others.  Clad  in  their 
pelisses  of  costly  fur,  they  brave  the  cold  with  a 
heroism  which  surprises  persons  from  more  southern 
regions.  At  night,  the  ice-mountains  are  illuminated 
with  coloured  lamps ;  and  the  reflection  of  this  mass 
of  variegated  light  from  the  snow,  greatly  heightens 
the  beavity  of  the  scene.  The  nobility  and  gentry 
drive  about  in  superb  sledges  j  and  Catherine  the 
Second  was  often  seen  on  such  occasions  among  her 
people.  A  very  large  rich  sledge  was  made  for  the 
purpose,  capable  of  containing  the  whole  Imperial 
family :  to  this  were  attached  by  chains,  fourteen 
or  sixteen  smaller  sledges,  following  in  pairs  for  her 
Majesty's  suite,  the  whole  line  of  sledges  being 
drawn  by  twelve  or  fourteen  horses. 

Rash  Oaths,  whether  kept  or  broken,  frequently  produce 
guilt. Johnson. 
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CHRISTMAS  CAROLS,  AND  WAITS. 

The  Christmas  Carol  is  of  high  antiquity:  indeed,  the 
Angels'  Hymn  of  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  recorded 
in  St.  Luke's  history  of  our  Lord's  Nativity,  has  been 
sometimes  cited,  as  the  first  instance  of  this  sort  of  holy 
song.  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor  says,  "  As  soon  as  these 
blessed  choristers  had  sung  their  Christmas  Carol,  and 
taught  the  Church  a  hymn,  to  put  into  her  offices  for  ever, 
in  the  anniversary  of  this  festivity,  the  angels  returned  into 
heaven. " 

His  place  of  birth  a  solemn  Angel  tells 

To  simple  shepherds,  keeping  watch  by  night; 

They  gladly  thither  haste,  and  by  a  quire 

Of  squadron'd  Angels  hear  his  carol  sung. — Milton. 

This  hymn  was  introduced  at  a  very  early  period  into  the 
offices  of  the  Christian  church;  and,  in  process  of  time, 
other  hymns  of  the  same  sort  appear  to  have  been  formed 
after  this  example. 

Down  to  the  present  time,  the  custom  of  singing 
"  Christmas  Carols"  has  been  preserved,  and  is  still  in 
existence,  varying  probably  in  circumstances  and  degree, 
but  dispersed  more  or  less  over  the  different  parts  of  the 
country.  We  love  ancient  customs,  and  this  one  is  in  itself 
blameless,  and  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  good. 
"  Even  the  sound  of  the  Waits,"  as  the  author  of  the 
Sketch  J3oo^,  Washington  Irving, beautifully  observes, "rude 
as  may  be  their  minstrelsy,  breaks  upon  the  mid-watches 
of  a  winter  night  with  the  effect  of  perfect  harmony.  As 
1  have  been  awakened  by  them,  in  that  still  and  solemn 
hour,  when  '  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  man,'  I  have  listened 
with  a  hushed  delight;  and,  connecting  them  with  the 
sacred  and  joyous  occasion,  have  almost  fancied  them  into 
another  celestial  choir,  announcing  peace  and  good-will  to 
mankind."  But  the  forms  of  words  under  which,  in  general, 
the  custom  has  hitherto  been  maintained,  however  praise- 
worthy in  their  object,  are,  from  their  style  of  composition, 
rather  calculated  to  bring  ridicule  and  contempt  on  sacred 
subjects,  than  to  encourage  such  religious  feelings  as 
become  the  seasons  and  services  appropriated  to  religion. 
It  has,  accordingly,  been  thought,  that  little  poems,  written 
in  a  plain  and  easy  style,  and  breathing  proper  sentiments 
of  piety,  could  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  useful. 

The  following  is  one  of  a  collection  of  Original 
Christmas  Carols,  just  put  forth,  in  a  cheap  form, 
by  the  Committee  of  General  Literature  and  Education, 
appointed  by  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Know- 
ledge*. 

Star  of  the  east,  whose  beacon  light 

A  gleam  on  Bethlehem  threw, 
And  thither  by  that  wondrous  sight 

Arabia's  sages  drew ; 
On  thee  in  thought  we  love  to  gaze 

In  western  climes  afar. 
And  think  on  thy  mysterious  rays 

Thou  lovely  eastern  star  ! 

Fair  is  the  star  of  eve  that  sheds 

Her  light  betokening  rest ; 
And  fair  the  morning  star  that  leads 

The  day  in  glory  drest : 
But  still  more  fair  thy  form  arose, 

And  lovelier  to  behold. 
Which  of  a  more  serene  repose, 

A  brighter  glory  told. 

Hail  thou,  whose  silvery  radiance  led 

Those  Magian  chiefs  to  bring 
Their  choicest  gifts,  in  worship  spread 

Before  Judaea's  King  : 
That  glorious  Sun,  whose  harbinger 

Thy  light  was  made  to  shine. 
And  like  the  pillar'd  flame  to  bear 

Aloft  salvation's  sign  ! 

Hail  thou,  appointed  to  adorn 

The  rising  King  of  heaven. 
The  promis'd  Child  to  Judah  born. 

The  Son  to  Israel  given  : 
In  whom  the  peaceful  empire  seal'd 

Should  more  and  more  increase  ; 
In  Him,  the  mighty  God  reveal'd, 

In  Him,  the  Prince  of  Peace  ! 

*  These  Carols,  set  to  some  beautiful  Music,  have  also  been 
published  in  a  small  quarto  volume,  with  a  curious  historical  ac- 
count of  Christmai  Carols,  from  which  this  article  is  abridged. 


So  on  thy  beacon  light  we  gaze 

In  western  dimes  afar. 
And  note  thy  heav'n-directed  rays, 

Thou  lovely  eastern  star : 
With  praise  to  Him,  who  in  the  sky 

Thy  wondrous  cresset  hung, 
Prompt  to  inform  the  observing  eye, 

Apart  from  speech  or  tongue  : 

Him  who  permits  to  all  to  see 

The  light  their  stations  need  ; 
Who  chose  the  star-versd  sage  by  thee. 

Star  of  the  east,  to  lead  ; 
Who  made  by  shepherd  swains  at  night, 

The  angel's  voice  be  heard ; 
And  gives  to  us  his  Scriptures"  light. 

His  own  recording  word. 


THE  C  ADEN  HAM  OAK, 

IN    THE    NEW    FOREST,    HAMPSHIRE. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  New  Forest  in  Hampshire,  will  probably  be 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  of  the  Cadenham  Oak, 
which  buds  every  year  in  the  midst  of  winter.  Some 
also  may,  perhaps,  have  themselves  seen  branches 
taken  from  it,  adorned,  even  at  that  inclement  season 
of  the  year,  with  green  and  living  leaves.  There  is 
something,  however,  so  very  singular  and  remarkable 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  tree,  that  an  account 
of  it  can  hardly  fail  to  be  generally  interesting. 

The  village  of  Cadenham,  about  three  miles  from 
Lyndhurst,  lies  at  a  sharp  bend  in  the  road  which 
leads  to  Salisbury.  It  is  prettily  situated  in  a  beau- 
tiful part  of  the  forest,  and  the  fame  of  its  oak, 
which  has  been  an  object  of  curiosity  for  two 
centuries  and  a  half,  has  drawn  to  it  numbers  of 
visiters.  The  story  which  formerly  prevailed  amongst 
the  foresters,  and  which  has  some  very  firm  sup- 
porters, even  in  the  present  day,  is,  that  the  oak 
always  buds  on  the  morning  of  old  Christmas-day, 
and  has  leaves  on  it  on  that  day,  and  that  day  alone. 
Or  this  statement,  however,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  such  matters,  a  part  only  appears  to  be  true. 
Mr.  Gilpin,  who  lived  about  fifty  years  since,  gives, 
in  his  entertaining  work  on  Forest  Scenery,  a  very 
interesting  account  of  the  tree,  in  which  he  seems  to 
have  placed  its  peculiarities  in  a  true  light. 

"  Having  often  heard  of  this  oak,"  he  tells  us,  "  I 
took  a  ride  to  see  it  on  the  29th  of  December,  1781. 
It  was  pointed  out  to  me  amongst  several  other  oaks, 
surrovmded  by  a  little  forest- stream,  winding  round 
a  knoll,  on  which  stood  the  tree  in  question.  It  is  a 
tall,  straight  plant,  of  no  great  age,  and  apparently 
vigorous,  except  that  the  top  has  been  injured;  from 
which  circumstance,  several  branches  issue  forth 
from  it,  in  the  form  of  pollard- shoots.  It  was 
entirely  bare  of  leaves,  as  far  as  I  could  discover, 
when  I  saw  it;  and  was  not  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  other  oaks  in  its  neighbourhood,  except  that  its 
bark  seemed  rather  smoother,  occasioned,  I  appre- 
hended, only  by  persons  frequently  climbing  up  it." 
On  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  January,  following 
this  visit  to  the  tree, — that  is,  on  old  Christmas-day, 
— a  person,  he  tells  us,  whom  he  had  engaged  to  do 
so,  sent  him  some  twigs  a  few  hours  after  they  had 
been  gathered.  The  leaves  were  fairly  expanded, 
and  about  an  inch  in  length,  and  from  some  of  the 
buds,  two  leaves  had  unsheathed  themselves. 

To  thi^  statement,  Mr.  Gilpin  adds  an  account  to 
the  same  effect,  from  a  respectable  country  newspaper 
of  the  day.  "  There  is  no  doubt,"  says  that  paper, 
"  but  that  this  oak,  may  in  some  years,  show  its  first 
leaves  on  the  Christmas-morning.  It  is  as  probable 
that  it  should  do  so  on  that  morning,  as  on  one  a  few 
days  earlier.   And  this,  perhaps,  was  the  case  in  1 785, 
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wlieu  a  gentleman,  who  was  a  very  nice  and  critical 
observer,  strictly  examined  the  branches,  not  only  on 
the  Christmas-morning,  but  also  on  the  day  before. 
On  the  first  day,  not  a  leaf  was  to  be  found;  but  on 
the  following,  every  branch  had  its  complement  of 
leaves,  though  they  were  then  but  just  shooting  from 
the  buds,  none  of  them  being  more  than  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  long." Salisbury  Journal. 

These  accounts  clearly  show  that  the  tree  did  some- 
times bud  and  bear  its  first  leaves  on  Old  Christmas- 
day,  but  to  prove  that  the  notion  of  its  never  bud- 
ding earlier  than  that  particular  day  is  untrue,  we 
add  another  anecdote  from  the  same  source.  A 
lady  from  Salisbury  went  to  Cadenham  on  Monday, 
January  the  third,  1786.  On  her  arrival,  the  guide 
was  ready  to  attend,  but  on  being  desired  to  climb 
the  oak,  and  to  search  whether  there  were  any  leaves 
then  on  it  or  not,  he  said  it  would  be  to  no  purpose, 
but  that  if  she  would  come  on  the  Wednesday  follow- 
ing, (that  is.  Old  Christmas- day,)  she  might  certainly 
see  thousands.  He  was,  however,  prevailed  on  to 
ascend  J  and  on  the  first  branch  which  he  gathered, 
there  appeared,  to  his  infinite  amazement,  several  fair 
new  leaves,  just  sprouted  from  the  buds,  and  nearly 
an  inch  and  a  half  in  length*. 

Those  who  state  that  no  leaves  are  to  be  seen 
on  the  tree  after  Christmas- day,  may  easily  be  be- 
lieved, for  it  is  well  known  that  large  parties  as- 
semble every  year  about  the  oak  on  that  morning, 
and  regularly  strip  from  it  every  appearance  of  leaf. 
Indeed,  if  any  were  to  remain,  the  cold  and  severity 
of  the  weather  at  that  season  would  soon  cause  them, 
new  and  tender  as  they  must  be,  to  wither  and  decay. 
And  this  view  Mr.  Gilpin  confirms.  "  This  early 
spring  of  the  oak,"  he  observes,  "  is  of  very  short 
duration.  Even  buds,  which  escape  being  plucked 
off,  after  unfolding  themselves,  make  no  further 
progress :  but  immediately  shrink  from  the  season, 
and  die."  And  he  adds :  "  The  tree  continues  torpid, 
like  other  trees  of  its  kind,  during  the  remainder 
of  the  winter,  and  buds  again  in  the  spring,  at  the 
usual  season.  I  have  seen  it  in  full  leaf,  in  the 
middle  of  summer,  when  it  appeared,  both  in  its  form 
and  foliage,  exactly  like  other  oaks." 

Now,  in  looking  to  the  cause  of  this  very  singTilar 
property  of  the  tree,  we  must,  of  course,  put  out  of 
the  question  the  superstitious  view  of  the  subject, 
which  would  seem  to  attribute  some  supernatural 
influence  to  Old  Christmas  Day.  Such  conceits  and 
old  wives'  fables  might  suit  well  to  excite  the 
amazement  of  the  ignorant  in  times  gone  by,  never, 
I  trust,  to  return.  But,  in  good  truth,  there  is 
amply  sufficient  cause,  even  in  the  simplest  view  of 
the  matter,  to  call  forth  our  admiration,  and  to  arrest 
the  attention,  not  only  of  the  naturalist,  but  also  of 
the  most  casual  observer.  It  must  be  allowed  there 
is  something  very  uncommon  and  unnatural  in  an 
oak  thus  continually  and  regularly  putting  forth 
leaves  at  this  period  of  the  year,  whether  the  winter 
be  severe  or  otherwise.  Mr.  Gilpin  observes,  that 
through  what  power  of  nature  this  strange  premature 
vegetation  is  occasioned,  he  believed  no  naturalist 
could  explain.  "I  sent,"  he  tells  us,  "some  of 
the  leaves  to  one  of  the  ablest  botanists  we  have 
had,  the  late  Mr.  Lightfoot,  author  of  the  Flora 
Scotica,  but  he  assured  me,  that  he  neither  cotdd 
account  for  it  in  any  way,  nor  did  he  know  of  any 
other  instance  of  such  premature  vegetation,  except 
the  Glastonbury  Thorn." 

*  Mr.  Gilpin  mentions,  that  there  was  one  of  the  progeny  of  this 
oak,  growing  in  the  garden  of  the  Duchess  Dowager  of  PortlanfJ, 
at  Bulstrode,  which  had  its  buds  perfectly  formed  so  early  as 
December  the  twenty-first,  in  the  year  1781,  fifteen  days  earlier  than 
the  usual  time. 


After  such  an  opinion  from  such  an  authority,  it 
is  not  without  some  hesitation  that  I  attempt  to 
account  for  the  circumstance ;  nor  should  I  do 
so  at  all,  if  the  conjecture  I  have  .to  offer  did 
not  appear  to  be  at  once  both  simple  and  satis- 
factory. Dr.  Maton,  in  his  interesting  notices  of 
the  Western  Counties,  referring  to  the  Glaston- 
bury Thorn,  has  suggested  whether  it  might  not 
be  a  specimen  of  the  common  thorn,  but  origi- 
nally brought  into  this  country  by  pilgrims  from 
the  East.  And  may  not  the  same  as  probably  be 
the  case  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Cadenham 
Oak?  May  not  it,  or,  at  least,  the  oak  from  which 
it  sprung,  have  been  introduced  by  some  eastern 
pilgrim  or  traveller  on  their  return  from  the  Holy 
Land?  I  am  aware,  that  this  circumstance  of  its 
having  been  found  growing  thus  far  east,  could  not 
be  sufficient  to  remove  the  difficulty,  because  there 
is  so  little  difference  between  the  time  of  our  spring 
and  that  of  Palestine,  that  it  would  not  account 
either  for  the  thorn  or  the  oak  thus  prematurely 
budding.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  they  were  not 
natives  even  of  the  Holy  Land,  but  were  introduced 
there  from  some  country  still  further  east,  and 
that  the  pilgrims  and  others,  being  struck  by  the 
remarkable  property  of  the  trees,  brought  them 
as  memorials  of  their  pilgrimage.  If  this  be  a  just 
view  of  the  case,  then  the  cause  of  the  peculiar  pro- 
perty of  the  Cadenham  Oak  will  be  evident.  For  it 
is,  I  believe,  a  law  of  nature,  that  every  thing  endued 
with  life,  will  ever  follow  the  peculiar  inclina- 
tions of  its  innate  propensities,  as  long  as  they 
exist,  unless  checked  and  prevented  by  some  over- 
powering cause,  and  this  disposition,  however  re- 
pressed by  force,  many  will  continue  to  show, 
whenever  they  are  allowed  an  opportunity.  In 
applying  this  to  the  Cadenham  Oak,  the  state  of 
the  case  seems  to  stand  thus.  The  oak,  if  in  its 
native  land,  would  bud  and  bear  leaves  at  a  time 
which  would  there  be  spring,  but  which,  in  fact, 
answers  to  our  winter.  Hence,  when  removed 
into  this  country,  it  shows  its  natural  bent,  which 
it  is  prevented  from  following  to  perfection  by 
the  severity  of  the  season;  and  hence,  after  an 
ineffectual  struggle,  it  puts  off  its  full  budding  and 
bearing  of  leaves  till  our  spring-time;  and  then,  as 
it  were,  accommodates  itself  for  the  remainder  of 
the  year,  to  the  manners  of  its  adopted  country. 
This  view  of  the  matter  may  serve  to  account,  in  an 
unobjectionable  manner,  for  the  singular  character  of 
the  oak. 

Mr.  Gilpin  speaks  of  the  tree,  fifty  years  back,  as 
being  then  healthy  and  vigorous ;  our  engraving, 
which  is  from  a  drawing  lately  taken  on  the 
spot,  represents  it  as  almost  in  the  last  stage  of 
dissolution.  The  fact  is,  it  has  been  for  some  time 
falling  into  decay:  but  a  storm  in  the  present 
year  has  nearly  completed  its  destruction.  Happily, 
however,  for  the  good  people  of  Cadenham,  the 
younger  tree,  which  stands  by  its  side,  is  the  pro- 
duction of  one  of  its  acorns.  And  as  it  possesses 
the  same  distinguishing  property  as  the  aged  tree, 
it  will,  no  doubt,  take  its  place  in  the  world,  and 
receive,  in  its  turn,  the  same  mingled  homage  and 
ill-usage  from  mankind  which  its  parent  has  so  long 
experienced.  And  thus  it  ever  is  in  this  changing 
scene  of  human  life.  Each  successive  generation 
passes  away,  and  another  speedily  supplies  its  place. 
Each  man,  in  his  time,  goes  to  his  long  home,  and 
leaves  his  situation,  with  all  its  joys  and  sorrows, 
to  be  occupied  by  another.     We  each  may  say, 

"And  so  "twill  be,  when  I  am  gone. " 

D.  I.  E. 
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ANNIVERSARIES  IN  DECEMBER. 

TUESDAY,  24th. 

1525  Vasco  de  Gama,  the  discoverer  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  expired  at  Cochin,  on  the  Malabar  coast. 
1709  The  Great  Frost  began,  which  lasted  three  months,  by  which 

the  Thames  was  completely  frozen  over  below  London  Bridge. 
1717  One  thousand  three  hundred  individuals  drowned  by  a  great 

inundation  in  Friesland. 

WEDNESDAY,  25th. 
Cbristmas-Day,  or  the  Feast  of  the  Nativity. — At  what  precise 
period,  or  why  this  particular  day  was  set  apart  for  the  commemo- 
ration of  our  Blessed  Saviour's  birth,  is  no  where  precisely  accounted 
for ;  yet  we  may  be  assured  that  its  observance  is  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  since,  so  early  as  the  fourth  century,  it  was  the  custom  of 
pious  persons  to  date  any  remarkable  event  from  the  Festival  of  the 
Incarnation,  which  then,  as  now,  was  celebrated  on  this  day.  At 
the  first  German  Synod,  held  in  741,  it  was  adopted  as  the  epoch 
from  which  Christians  should  date,  rather  than  from  the  pagan 
epoch  of  the  building  of  Rome  ;  and,  in  1431,  Pope  Eugenius 
rendered  its  adoption  obligatory  in  all  ChristiS.n  countries. 

From  the  earliest  ages  it  has  been  set  apart  as  a  period  of  rejoicing, 
and  though  much  of  the  profuse  hospitality  with  which  pur  fore- 
fathers were  wont  to  welcome  its  approach  has  passed  away,  it  is 
yet  universally  recognised  as  a  season  when  every  Christian  should 
show  his  gratitude  to  the  Almighty,  for  the  inestimable  benefits 
procured  to  us  by  the  nativity  of  our  Blessed  Saviour,  by  an  ample 
display  of  good-will  towards  our  fellow-men. 
THURSDAY,  26th. 
St.  Stephen's  Day. — St.  Stephen  was  a  Jew,  and  his  death  took 
place  in  the  year  33  or  34,  through  the  malice  of  the  Pharisees, 
whose  anger  he  had  excited  by  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which  he 
advocated  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 

FRIDAY,  27th, 
St,  John  the  Evangelist. — St.  John  was  the  younger  brother  of 
James,  and  son  to  Zebedee  and  Salome.  The  circumstances 
attending  his  call  to  be  an  Apostle  are  related  by  the  other  Evangelists, 
but  not  by  himself;  from  them  we  learn  that  it  took  place  on  the 
shore  of  the  sea  of  Galilee,  where  he  was  pursuing  his  occupation  of  a 
fisherman.  He  was  the  constant  companion  of  his  Lofd,  and  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  a  pre-eminent  share  of  his  aflfection  and  confidence. 
He  alone  was  present  at  the  crucifixion,  and  to  his  care  did  our 
Saviour  consign  his  mother.  At  her  death,  which  happened  about 
fifteen  years  after,  St.  John  travelled  into  iVsia,  where  he  preached 
the  Gospel  with  eminent  success.  He  was  banished  to  the  isle  of 
Patmos  by  Domitian,  and  there  beheld  that  heavenly  vision  related 
in  the  Apocalypse.  On  the  death  of  Domitian,  St.  John  returned 
to  Ephesus,  where  he  died,  about  the  year  100,  having  survived  all 
the  other  Apostles.  His  Gospel  contains  fewer  facts,  and  is  more 
diffuse  in  relating  the  conversation  and  doctrine  of  Christ  than  the 
others,  on  which  account,  Clement  of  Alexandria  calls  it  the 
Spiritual  Gospel ;  and  St.  Jerome  informs  us,  it  was  undertaken  by 
its  inspired  author,  to  combat  the  heresies  which,  even  at  this  early 
periocf,  had  crept  into  the  Church.    It  is  supposed  to  have  been 


published  about  the  year  97,  that  is,  full  fifty-nme  years  after  the 

publication  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel,  and  when  all  the  others  were 

freely  circulated  in  the  Christian  Churches. 

1724  Died,  Thomas  Guy,  founder  of  Guy's  Hospital. 

1784  Prince  Lee  Boo  died  at  Rotherhithe  of  the  Small-pox. 

SATURDAY,  28th. 
Innocents'  Day, — This  day  has  been  dedicated,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  to  the  memory  of  the  children  massacred  by  Herod  in  the 
town  of  Bethlehem.  In  this  slaughter  the  tyrant  hoped  to  have 
included  the  infant  Jesus ;  but,  by  the  warning  voice  of  the  angel, 
his  parents  were  commanded  to  carry  him  into  Egypt.  To  the 
account  contained  in  Scripture,  profane  history  adds,  that  one  of 
Herod's  sons  was  among  the  innocents  who  perished  by  his  order. 

SUNDAY,  29th. 
First  Sunday  after  Christmas. 

MONDAY,  30th. 
1765  The  Pretender,  died  at  Rome,  aged  seventy-eight, 

TUESDAY,  31st. 
1460  Battle  of  Wakefield,  in  which  the  Duke  of  York,  and  3000 
Yorkists,  were  slain. 


Useful  Memento. — Jenkin  Daniel,  who  was  Mayor  of 

Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1615,  erected  a  stone  in  the  market 

place  of  that  borough  with  this  inscription : — 

"  T.  B.  Jenkin  Daniel,  Mayor, 

Who  seeks  to  find  eternal  treasure, 

Must  use  no  guile  in  weight  or  measure.     1615." 

Let  us  satisfy  our  own  consciences,  and  trouble  not  our- 
selves by  looking  for  fame.  If  we  deserve  it,  we  shall 
attain  to  it:  if  we  deserve  it  not,  we  cannot  force  it.  The 
praise  bad  actions  obtain,  dies  soon  away ;  if  good  deeds 
are  at  first  unworthily  received,  they  are  afterwards  more 
properly  appreciated. Seneca. 

A  great  man  may  chance  to  be  a  sloven  ;  but  it  does  not 
follow  that  every  man  who  is  a  sloven,  must  be  a  great  man. 


To  discover  truth  is  the  best  happiness  of  an  individual ; 
and  to  communicate  it,  is  the  greatest  blessing  he  can 
bestow  upon  society. Townsend. 
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THE  CASTLE  OF  WARKWORTH,  IN 
.       NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Amongst  the  most  beautiful  of  the  rivers  in  the 
North  of  England  is  the  Coquet,  which  rises  in  the 
north-west  part  of  Northumberland,  and,  after 
leaving  the  lofty,  naked  hills,  passes  eastward,  with  a 
clear  and  rapid  stream,  through  one  of  the  most 
fertile  and  pictiu-esque  districts  in  the  country. 
About  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of  this  river,  on  the 
crown  of  a  rock  of  lofty  eminence,  stands  the  Castle 
of  Warkworth.  The  view  from  hence  (says  Hutchin- 
son in  his  history,)  is  so  extensive  and  various,  that 
description  can  carry  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  its 
members  or  its  beauties  :  to  the  east  and  north-east 
there  is  a  sea-prospect,  with  which  you  take  in  Dun- 
stanbrough  and  Bambrough  Castles,  at  the  most 
distant  point  of  land.  The  Earn  Islands  he  scattered 
like  patches  on  the  face  of  the  waters;  and  at  a 
little  distance  are  seen  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Coquet,  and  Coquet  Island,  with  its  ruined  monastery. 
To  the  north  you  view  a  richly-cultivated  country ; 
westward,  the  banks  of  the  river,  graced  with  little 
woodlands,  which  here  and  there  impend  on  its 
winding  channel.  To  the  south  lies  an  extensive 
plain,  inclining  towards  the  sea,  crowded  with  villages, 
and  interspersed  with  woods  ;  whilst,  on  the  extreme 
distance,  the  different  tints  of  the  landscape,  arising 
from  the  various  objects,  require  colours  to  convey 
their  picture  to  the  mind. 

Tlie  village  of  Warkworth  is  situated  on  the 
northern  inclination  of  this  hill,  and  forms  a  pleasing, 
though  steep,  approach  to  the  castle.  Grose,  who  has 
given  two  views  of  this  castle  in  his  Antiquities,  saj's, 
nothing  can  be  so  magnificent  and  picturesque,  from 
what  part  soever  it  is  viewed ;  and  though,  when 
entire,  it  was  far  from  being  destitute  of  strength, 
yet  its  appearance  does  not  excite  the  idea  of  one  of 
those  rugged  fortresses  destined  solely  for  war,  whose 
gloomy  towers  suggest  to  the  imagination  only 
dimgeons,  chains,  and  executions,  but  rather  that  of 
such  an  ancient,  hospitable  mansion,  as  is  alluded  to 
by  Milton, 

Where  throngs  of  knights,  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 

The  castle  and  moat,  according  to  an  old  survey,  oc- 
cupied upwards  of  five  acres  of  ground.  The  keep,  or 
donjon,  containing  a  chapel,  and  a  variety  of  spacious 
apartments,  stands  on  the  north  side,  and  is  elevated 
on  an  artificial  mount,  from  the  centre  of  which  rises  a 
lofty  observatory.  The  area  is  enclosed  by  walls 
garnished  with  towers.  The  principal  gateway,  which 
is  on  the  south  side,  has  been  a  stately  edifice,  but 
only  a  few  of  its  apartments  now  remain. 

The  Castle  and  Barony  of  Warkworth  belonged  to 
Roger  Fitz-Richard,  who  held  them  by  the  service  of 
one  knight's  fee  of  the  grant  of  Henry  the  Second. 
They  continued  in  this  family  for  several  successive 
generations,  and  were,  at  length,  by  John  surnamed 
De  Clavering,  settled,  after  his  death,  and  provided 
he  died  without  male  issue,  upon  King  Edward  the 
First.  They  were  bestowed  upon  Henry  Percy  (the 
ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Northumberland,)  by 
Edward  the  Third.  After  being  several  times  for- 
feited and  recovered,  they  were  finally  restored,  in 
the  twelfth  year  of  Henry  the  Fifth,  to  Henry,  fourth 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  have,  since  that  period, 
continued  in  the  possession  of  the  noble  and  illus- 
trious house  of  Percy.  This  castle  was  the  favourite 
residence  of  the  Percy  family,  and,  in  Leland's  time, 
was  well  menteyned;  but,  in  16/2,  its  timber  and  lead 
were  granted  to  one  of  their  agents,  and  the  principal 
part  of  it  was  unroofed.     It  is  not  certainly  known 


when  it  was  built.  The  gateway  and  outer  walls  are 
evidently  the  work  of  a  very  remote  age ;  but  the 
keep  exhibits  peculiarities  of  a  more  recent  and  more 
opulent  period,  and  was,  probably,  built  by  the 
Percy  family. 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Coquet,  about  half  a 
mik  west  of  the  castle,  is  Warkworth  Hermitage, 
which  has  obtained  great  celebrity  by  the  beautiful 
and  interesting  poem.  The  Hermit  of  Warkworth, 
written  by  Dr.  Percy,  Bishop  of  Dromore,  in  1771. 
The  approach  is  kept  in  neat  order,  and  still  retains 
its  original  form ;  a  narrow  walk,  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  confined  by  lofty  perdendicular  rocks  to  about 
the  width  of  four  feet,  leads  to  the  door  of  this  holy 
retreat.  From  the  summit  of  these  rocks,  a  grove  of 
oaks  is  suspended,  casting  a  solemn  shade ;  and 
from  their  base  issues  a  spring  of  the  purest  water, 
which  formerly  supplied  the  recluse. 

This  sweet  seq\iestered  vale  I  chose 
These  rocks  and  hanging  grove ; 

For  oft  beside  tliat  murmurirlg  stream 

My  love  was  M'ont  to  xos'e.^— Hermit  of  W. 

The  steps,  vestibule,  and  chief  apartments  of  the 
hermitage,  are  hewn  out  of  the  bosom  of  a  free-stone 
rock,  whose  outside  face  is  about  twenty  feet  high, 
embowered  with  stately  trees,  impending  from  the 
top  of  the  precipice  and  fissures  of  the  cliffs.  One 
lower  and  outward  apartment  (which  probably  did 
not  form  a  part  of  the  original  building,)  is  of  ashlar 
masonry,  built  up  against  the  side  of  the  rock,  and 
appears  to  have  been  attached  as  a  kitchen,  having  a 
range,  or  fire-place,  six  feet  wide.  Passing  from  this 
outward  building,  you  ascend,  by  seventeen  steps,  to 
a  little  \'estibule.  Above  the  inner  door- way  appear 
the  remains  of  an  inscription,  from  the  Latin  version 
of  the  Psalms,  which  is,  in  our  translation,  "  my 
tears  have  been  my  food  day  and  night."  Adjoining 
to  this  is  the  principal  apartment,  a  chapel,  which  is 
eighteen  feet  in  length,  and  seven  and  a  half  in 
breadth  and  height,  and  is  curiously  decorated  in  the 
old  GcJthic  style  of  architecture,  as  is  represented  in 
the  engraving.  At  the  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  an 
altar,  formed  across  the  whole  apartment,  and 
ascended  by  two  steps ;  behind  this  are  a  niche  or 
ca\T[ty  for  a  crucifix,  and  the  remains  of  a  glory.  On 
the  right  hand,  near  the  altar,  in  another  niche,  is  the 
representation  of  a  table-monument,  (no  chink 
appearing,  to  lead  to  the  supposition  that  it  is  hol- 
lowed for  any  human  remains,)  with  a  recumbent 
female  figu.re,  the  hands  and  arms  of  which  appear 
to  have  been  elevated.  At  the  foot  of  this  monu- 
ment, and  cut  in  the  wall,  is  the  figure  of  an  hermit 
on  his  knees,  resting  his  head  on  his  right  hand,  and 
his  left  placed  on  his  bosom,  as  in  a  lamenting  or 
pensive  posture.  The  whole  is  beautifully  designed 
and  executed  in  the  solid  rock,  and  has  all  the  deco- 
rations of  a  complete  Gothic  church  or  cathedral  in 
miniature. 

From  the  chapel  is  an  entrance  into  an  inner  apart- 
ment, over  the  door  of  which  is  sculptured  a  shield 
with  the  crucifixion,  and  several  instruments  of 
torture ;  here  is  another  altar,  like  that  in  the  chapel, 
and  a  recess  in  the  wall  for  the  reception  of  a  bed. 
(See  Engraving,  p.  248.)  In  this  chamber  is  a  small 
closet,  cut  in  the  wall  to  the  north,  and  leading  to  an 
an  open  gallery,  which  commands  a  most  sjilcndid 
prospect  up  the  river.  From  these  cells  there  are 
winding  stairs  cut  in  the  rock,  leading  to  its  summit, 
where,  it  is  supposed,  the  hermit  had  his  olitory,  or 
garden. 

It  is  the  imiversal  tradition,  that  the  first  hermit 
was  one  of  the  Bertram  family,  which  had  once  con- 
sidei-able  possessions  in  Northumberland,  and  imposed 
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this  penance  upon  himself  to  expiate  the  murder  of 
his  brother,  to  which  act  he  had  been  goaded  by 
motives  arising  from  jealousy. 

•  Vile  traitor,  yield  that  lady  up  1' 
And  quick  his  sword  he  drew ; 

The  stranger  turn'd  in  sudden  rage. 
And  at  Sir  Bertram  flew. 

With  mortal  hate  their  vigorous  ai-ms 

Gave  many  a  vengeftil  blow ; 
But  Bertram's  stronger  hand  prevail'd. 

And  laid  the  stranger  low.— Hermit  of  W. 

In  the  postscript  to  this  poem.  Dr.  Percy  asserts, 
that  the  memory  of  the  first  hermit  was  held  in  such 
regard  and  veneration  by  the  Percy  family,  that  they 
afterwards  maintained  a  chantry  priest,  to  reside  in 
the  hermitage,  and  celebrate  mass  in  the  chapel, 
whose  allowance,  imcommonly  liberal  and  munificent, 
was  continued,  down  to  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries ;  and  then  the  whole  salary,  together  with  the 
hermitage  and  all  its  dependencies,  reverted  back  to 
the  family,  having  never  been  endowed  in  mortmain. 
On  this  account  we  have  no  record  which  fixes  the 
date  of  the  foundation,  or  gives  any  particular 
account  of  the  first  hermit. 

[Our  Engravings  are  from  Drawings  by  Mr.  T.  M.  Rich- 
ardson, an  eminent  artist,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.] 


CHRISTMAS,  1833. 


How  kindly  do  we  think  of  those  we  honour  upon  earth. 
Of  him  our  earliest  wants  have  owned,  and  her  who  gave  us  birth ; 
Of  wife,  child,  brother,  sister,  friend,  around  our  home  fire-side, 
AVIiether  they  live  or  far  or  near,  or  have  before  us  died. 

And  shall  not  one  kind  thought  of  Thee  raise  up  our  hearts  above, 
Thou  1  more  than  father  to  our  wants,  than  mother  to  our  love  ! 
Dear  wife,  or  child,  or  friend,  may  be,  yet  wert  Thou  still  more  dear, 
The  Saviour  Thou !  if  all  our  love  to  others  be  sincere. 

There  is  no  earthly  friend  would  do  for  us  what  Thou  hast  done, 
Or  love,  as  Thou,  the  race  for  whom  Thou  gav'st  thine  only  Son ; 
Yet  we  the  while  are  thankless  all ;  the  souls  that  else  were  lost! 
Disown  the  Giver,  slight  the  gift,  neglect  its  fearful  cost. 

An  enemy  thus  takes  away  out  of  our  hearts  Thy  word ; 
Spirit  of  God  !  our  spirits  be  within  us  deeply  stirred  ! 
That  word  now  let  us  hear  and  keep !  Thou  givest  the  increase  ! 
And  bear,  abundantly  bear,  fruit  in  patience  and  in  peace. 

Spirit  most  holy !  touch  our  hearts,  and  melt  away  our  fears  ! 
That  we  may  seek  our  gracious  Lord  in  tenderness  and  tears ! 
May  trace  Him,  fashioned  like  a  man,  along  earth's  daily  path, 
And  image  Him  high  on  His  throne,  with  an  unwavering  faith. 

Rise !  early  rise  !  to  praise  and  prayer,  ye  ransomed  sinners !  rise  ! 
This  is  the  time  the  Christ  was  born. — Praise  Him  above  the  skies! 
To  us,  to  us,  the  Son  is  given  !  our  foes  hath  He  subdued ! 
Each  eye  be  raised  I  each  tongue  unloosed,  in  awe  and  gratitude. 

O  !  could  wc  reverently  know,  declare,  and  love  our  Lord, 
Ho'.v  surely  would  each  proud  offence  be  seen,  confessed,  abhorred! 
How  truly  should  we  strive,  and  pray,  and  search  our  hearts  within, 
To  cleanse  them,  by  His  holy  law,  from  every  secret  sin. 

And  as  young  hearts  devotedly  to  those  they  love  will  turn, 
May  we  be  turned  and  look  to  Christ,  and  all  His  meekness  learn. 
What  kindness  and  what  gentleness,  what  majesty  and  power 
Arrayed  the  Saviour  from  His  birth  to  His  last  dreadful  hour. 

The  Scfn  of  IMan  !  for  us  He  bore  want,  sorrow,  scorn,  and  pain, 
And  death  and  darkness  I    Let  him  not  have  borne  them  all  in  vain. 
Let  his  great  mercy  win  our  souls !    Let  liim  our  ransom  prove  ! 
May  we  remember  how  He  died, — give  Him  our  life  and  love. 

Unto  the  Saviour  let  each  heart,  each  melting  heart  be  won  : 
This  is  the  time  He  came  on  earth,  God's  own  incarnate  Son! 
Be  this  a  time  to  turn  to  Him  in  faith  without  delay, 
To  seek  Him  while  He  yet  is  near,— the  life,  the  truth,  the  way. 

On  the  unclouded  sun  no  eye  may  gaze  at  burning  noon. 
Yet  all  confess  his  glorious  light,  soft  streaming  from  the  moon: 
So  may  we  trace  the  Father's  love,  in  Jesus  Christ's  career, 
Nor  blinded  be,  but  gaze  on  "Him  till  love  cast  out  all  fear. 

He  laid  them  down,  the  majesty,  the  might,  that  were  His  own; 
He  quenched  His  sovereign  diadem, — He  left  His  glorious  throne; 
The  great  Creator  shared  on  earth  the  creature's  want  and  woes. 
That  we  might  share  with  Him  in  heaven  the  joy  His  love  bestows. 

Now  glory  be  to  God,  our  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord, 
"The  Father,  for  His  sake,  of  all  who  keep  His  holy  word. 
Glory  to  God  !  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  be  given! 
And  peace  on  earili,  good- will  to  man,  the  ransomed  of  heaven. 

H. 


PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND, 

AND  THE  MUTINEERS  OF  THE  BOUNTY, 
[concluded.] 
Pitcatrn's  Island  is  ahout  six  miles  long  by  three  broad; 
the  soil  is  very  rich,  and  it  is  mostly  covered  with  wood.  It 
hes  under  the  parallel  of  25°  of  South  latitude,  and  in  tho 
midst  of  the  wide  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
climate  is  fine,  and  adapted  for  the  growth  of  all  tho 
vegetable  productions  of  every  part  of  the  globe.  Tlie 
coast  is  fringed  with  formidable  barriers,  which  seem  to 
present  insurmountable  obstacles  to  all  access  ;  tall  spiral 
rocks  appear  on  every  side ;  and  lofty  cliffs,  skirted  at  their 
bases  with  thickly  branching  evergreens,  afford  a  wel- 
come retreat  and  shelter  irom  the  burning  rays  of  an 
almost  vertical  sun.  Groves  of  Palm-trees,  Cocoa-nut  trees, 
the  Tee-tree,  and  other  tropical  productions  cover  the  valleys 
and  the  slopes  towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is 
occupied  by  a  mountain,  the  ridge  of  which  rises  1109  feet 
above  the  sea.  The  ridge  itself  is  a  narrow  ledge,  running 
from  one  pinnacle  to  another,  and  is  in  some  parts  not  more 
than  three  feet  wide,  with  fearful  precipices  on  each  side.  At 
the  northern  extremity  of  this  ridge,  is  a  cave  of  some 
i  interest,  as  being  the  intended  retreat  of  Christian  and  his 
companions,  in  the  event  of  a  landing  being  effected  in 
pursuit  of  them ;  and  here  he  always  kept  a  store  of  pro- 
visions, against  any  emergency  that  might  occur.  On  all 
points  the  island  is  terminated  by  cliffs,  or  rocky  projections, 
detached  from  which  lie  scattered  numerous  fragments  of 
rocks,  rising  like  so  many  black  pinnacles  amid  the  surf, 
which  on  all  sides  rolls  in  upon  the  shore. 

The  path  down  the  ravine,  leading  from  the  mountain- 
ridge,  is  precipitous  in  the  extreme,  and  dangerous  to  all  but 
the  natives,  who,  young  and  old,  unconcernedly  trudge  up 
and  down  its  formidable  sides.  The  "  Rope  Cliff,"  so  called, 
because  it  can  only  be  descended  by  the  aid  of  a  rope,  is  on 
the  east  side  of  the  island.  It  overlooks  a  small  sandy  bay^ 
lined  with  rocks,  which  render  it  dangerous  for  a  boat  to 
attempt  to  land  ;  at  the  foot  of  the  Rope  Cliff,  some  axes 
and  a  hone  were  found,  the  manufacture  of  the  former 
natives.  On  the  left  of  it,  is  a  peak  of  considerable  beauty, 
overlooking  what  is  called  Bounty  Bay,  on  account  of  the 
Bounty  having  been  burned  there.  Upon  this  peak  the 
mutineers  found  four  images,  about  six  feet  high,  on  a  plat- 
form, similar  to  the  maraes  at  Easter  Island. 

The  natural  vegetable  productions  of  this  island  are  nu- 
merous, as  the  Cocoa-nut,  Banana,  Bread-fruit,  Plantain, 
Water-melon,  Pumpkins,  Potatoes,  Pease,  Sugar-cane, 
Ginger,  Turmeric,  Tobacco,  the  Tee-plant,  and  various 
other  tropical  trees  and  plants.  Of  Quadrupeds  they  have 
only  those  which  were  introduced  by  tlie  mutineers. 

At  the  period  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  the  colony  con- 
sisted of  sixty-six  persons,  of  whom  only  six,  namely, 
Adams,  and  five  Otaheitean  women,  were  original  settlers, 
the  remainder  being  the  children  of  the  mutineer?,  or  of 
the  black  men  who  accompanied  them.  These  interesting 
islanders  are  tall,  robust,  and  healthy;  the  average  height  of 
the  men  is  five  feet  ten  inches,  their  limbs  are  well  propor- 
tioned, round,  and  straight ;  and  simple  diet,  and  early  habits 
of  exercise,  have  given  them  great  muscular  power.  The 
perfect  simplicity  and  good-nature  depicted  upon  their  coun- 
tenances, and  the  cheerfulness,  and  vivacity  that  prevail 
throughout  the  colony,  render  them  highly  interesting  to 
visiters.  Captain  Becciiey  was  delighted  with  their  manners, 
and  spent  some  time  amongst  them,  receiving  the  greatest 
attention  and  hospitality  from  them.  Adams  was  looked 
up  to  as  a  patriarch,  and  nothing  affected  their  minds  so 
much  as  the  fear  of  losing  him. 

Tlie  females  are  rather  above  the  size  of  Europeans,  and 
their  limbs,  from  their  being  accustomed  to  work,  and  to 
climb  the  hills,  are  unusually  muscular,  but  their  features 
and  manners  are  perfectly  feminine.  Their  complexion, 
though  fairer  than  that  of  the  men,  is  of  a  dark  gipsy  hue ; 
their  dark  glossy  hair,  nicely  oiled,  hangs  down  over  the 
shoulders  in  long  waving  tresses,  and  tastefully  turned 
back  from  the  forehead  and  temples,  and  secured  by  a 
chaplet  of  small  red  or  white  aromatic  flowers,  newly 
gathered  from  the  Flower-tree,  (Morinda  citrifolia,)  or 
the  blossoms  of  the  Tobacco-plant.  Tlieir  countenances 
are  cheerful,  their  eyes  dark  and  animated,  and  their 
teeth  white  and  even.  Their  affection  for  Adams  was 
displayed  in  a  very  striking  manner,  upon  Captain 
Beechey's  first  visit.  It  being  ascertained  that  the  ship 
was  a  British  man-of-war,  fears  were  entertained,  that 
it  came  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  him  a  prisoner  to 
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England.  The  whole  colony  were  in  a  consternation, 
and  the  females  in  tears;  but  as  soon  as  his  perfect 
safety  was  assured  to  them,  the  affectionate  manner 
in  which  his  daughter  Hannah  Young,  and,  indeed,  all 
the  young  females,  embraced  and  congratulated  him,  was 
extreinely  moving.  They  welcomed  the  officers  with  great 
cordiality,  and  conducted  them  to  the  village,  which  con- 
sisted of  five  houses,  built  upon  a  cleared  piece  of  g  ound 
sloping  on  one  side  to  the  sea,  and  on  every  other  side 
bounded  by  lofty  crags,  or  groves  of  Palms,  or  Cocoa-nut 
and  other  tropical  trees. 

The  houses  are  substantially  built,  and  consist  of  two 
floors,  both  boarded;  as  are  also  the  sides,  in  sliding 
panels.  The  upper  floor  is  the  bed-room,  around  which  the 
beds  are  arranged  in  the  neatest  order.  These  consist  of  a 
fixed  bedstead,  raised  about  eighteen  inches,  and  boarded ; 
upon  these  is  laid  a  matti-ess,  covered  with  native  cloth ; 
and  the  sheets  are  of  the  same  material.  In  the  lower 
room  stands  a  large  table,  with  seats  round  it.  The  floor 
is  raised  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  and  boarded :  it 
communicates  with  the  upper  by  a  ladder,  placed  at  a  trap- 
door in  the  centre  of  the  ceiling.  At  the  back  of  the 
houses  are  the  places  for  fattening  pigs,  fowls,  and  goats ; 
and  beyond  are  the  cultivated  grounds,  producing  the 
Yam,  Banana,  Plantain,  Water-melon,  Potato,  and  various 
other  roots  and  fruits,  upon  which  the  natives  chiefly  subsist. 

The  occupations  of  these  people  do  not  present  much 
variety,  but  their  strict  attention  to  the  duties  of  Religion, 
and  their  uniform  regard  to  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  are 
very  remarkable,  and  put  to  shame  those,  who,  residing  in 
more  civilized  countries,  possess  much  greater  advantages. 
They  rise  with  the  sun,  and  offer  up  a  prayer  before  leaving 
the  room.  Thej  have  morning  and  evening  prayer  toge- 
ther, and,  on  going  to  rest,  never  fail  to  commit  them- 
selves to  the  care  of  the  Di\ine  Being.  The  Sabbath  is  in- 
variably a  day  of  rest  to  them  from  the  ordinary  labours  of 
life.  They  have  built  themselves  a  place  of  worship,  where 
they  have  three  services  on  that  day.  A  seaman,  named 
John  Buffet,  was  so  struck  with  the  simplicity  of  their  lives 
that  he  took  up  his  residence  amongst  them,  and,  at  the 
time  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  officiated  as  clergyman. 
That  officer  attended  the  various  services,  and  was  delighted 
with  the  simple  piety  and  fers'ent  devotion  manifested,  by 
both  young  and  old,  throughout  the  little  congregation. 
The  church  services  were  always  read,  partly  by  Buffet  and 
partly  by  Adams ;  but  the  former  delivered  the  sermon. 
He  acted,  also,  as  schoolmaster  to  the  colony,  and  found 
among  the  children  willing  and  attentive  scholars.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  subse- 
quent conduct  of  this  man  has  been  far  from  correct,  and 
has  proved  him  to  be  unfit  for  the  office  he  had  assumed. 

Adams,  who  had  attained  his  sixty-fifth  year,  was  un- 
usually strong  "and  active  for  his  age.  He  still  retained  his 
sailor's  habits,  doffing  his  hat,  and  smoothing  down  his 
forehead  with  his  hand,  when  addressed  by  the  officers.  To 
the  sui-prise  of  Captain  Becchey,  he  expressed  a  desire  to 
go  to  England,  although  aware  of  the  fatal  consequences 


that  might  result  from  such  a  step ;  but  the  universal  grief 
and  lamentation  of  the  whole  colony,  at  the  prospect  of 
losing  him,  induced  him  to  give  up  all  idea  of  leaving  them, 
and  he  continued  Avith  them  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  March,  1829.  During  his  life,  he  was  looked  up 
to  as  the  father  of  the  whole  family ;  and,  when  on  his 
death-bed,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  they  would  choose  a 
chief  to  succeed  him,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  have 
yet  done  so  since  his  decease. 

These  islanders  eat  very  little  animal  food .  they  have 
hogs  and  goats,  but  the  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  latter  are 
not  much  relished  by  them.  The  hog  is  invariably  baked 
in  an  oven  made  in  the  ground,  as  is  practised  in  Otaheite. 
Fowls,  also,  are  fattened  in  considerable  numbers ;  but 
the  yam  and  the  cocoa-nut,  dressed  in  different  ways,  con- 
stitute their  chief  subsistence. 

Their  bill  of  mortality  for  thirty-five  years  must  be  an 
object  of  speculative  curiosity  to  the  political  economist.  It 
appears  that  up  to  Captain  Beechey's  visit,  in  1 825,  the 
population  consisted  of  nine  Englishmen  and  six  male,  and 
twelve  female,  Otaheiteans,  the  survivors  of  the  ori"-inal 
party,  together  with  sixty-two  children  born  on  the  island. 
Seven  English  and  six  Otaheitean  men  had  been  mur- 
dered ;  one  Englishman,  four  women,  and  two  children, 
had  died  a  natural  death ;  and  two  women  had  been 
killed  by  falls  from  the  cliff.  They  have  no  medicine, 
except  salt-water,  ginger-tea,  and  abstinence,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  simple  complaints.  Their  principal 
disorder  is  a  tendency  to  plethora,  but  in  most  cases  the 
patient  is  relieved  by  bleeding  at  the  nose. 

They  live  together  in  perfect  harmony  and  content- 
ment, and  are  virtuous,  religious,  cheerful,  and  hospi' 
table.  No  serious  differences  have  occurred  to  mar  their 
social  comfort ;  and  their  disputes,  to  use  their  own  language, 
are  only  "quarrels  of  the  mouth."  They  studiously 
avoid  those  amusements  which  are  likely  to  lead  to  dissi- 
pation or  immorality,  and  their  manners  in  this  respect  are 
a  perfect  contrast  to  those  of  the  native  women  in  the 
Polynesian  groups.  Adams  assured  Captain  Beechey  that 
not  a  single  instance  of  immoral  conduct  had  occurred 
among  the  females,  since  the  death  of  Quintal ;  and  both 
sexes  are  remarkable  for  the  strictness  with  which  they 
adhere  to  their  word.  A  striking  instance  of  this  occurred, 
in  the  case  of  Polly  Young  and  George  Adams.  The 
latter  had,  when  quite  a  youth,  conceived  an  attachment 
for  Polly,  but  she  declared  to  her  companions  that  she 
"  never  would  marry  George  Adams."  They  grew  up 
however,  and  it  appears  that  no  suitable  partner  for  either 
could  be  found,  and  at  the  time  of  Captain  Beechey's  visit, 
Adams  referred  the  case  to  him  and  the  other  oflicers  for 
consideration.  These  gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  a  rash 
vow  was  more  praiseworthy  in  the  breach  than  in  the 
observance;  that,  as  the  parties  were  both  very  young, 
and  incompetent  to  form  a  mature  judgment,  at  the  time 
the  declaration  was  made,  it  would  be  wrong  to  adhere  to  it. 
Polly,  however,  could  not  see  the  affair  in  the  same  light, 
and  although  she  admitted  that  her  opinion  of  her  lover 
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was  altered,  she  declared  "  she  would  not  break  ner  word 
on  any  account, "  nor  had  the  persuasions  of  the  officers 
any  effect  upon  her,       t 

Tlie  marked  difference  between  the  sexes  which  prevails 
in  all  the  Islands  of  the  Pacific  is  kept  up  here,  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  females  are  never  suffered  to  sit 
down  at  the  same  table  with  the  men ;  but  they  do  not 
appear  to  feel  this  as  a  grievance,  and  neither  sex  were 
much  pleased  with  the  interference  of  the  officers  to 
relieve  them  from  this  mark  of  supposed   inferiority. 

At  the  time  of  Captain  Beecheys  visit,  considerable 
apprehensions  were  entertained,  that  by  the  rapid  increase 
of  the  colony,  the  island  [might  prove  inadequate  to 
the  support  of  its  inhabitants.  It  therefore  appeared 
desirable  to  remove  them  to  some  other  island,  which  offered 
a  more  certain  prospect  of  support  for  their  increasing 
numbers.  Accordingly,  an  arrangement  having  been 
effected  between  the  British  Government  and  the  au- 
thorities of  Otaheite,  for  a  grant  of  land  fo'*  their  use, 
on  that  island,  the  Comet  Sloop,  Captain  Sandilands,  arrived 
at  Pitcairn's  Island  on  the  28th  of  February,  1831,  and 
offered  to  take  on  board  any  of  the  inhabitants  who  were 
lesirous  of  removing  to  Otaheite.  On  the  7th  of  March, 
the  Avhole  colony  had  accepted  the  offer,  and  with  their 
little  property  sailed  for  that  island.  Their  reception  was 
cordial  and  friendly,  and  they  were  located  on  a  rich  tract 
of  land  ;  but  the  experiment  did  not  succeed.  The  man- 
ners of  the  Otaheiteans  were  so  different  to  their  own, 
and  the  dissolute  conduct  of  some  so  disgusted  them,  that 


they  were  unhappy ;  they  were  also  attacked  with  diseases 
new  to  them,  and  seventeen  of  their  number  died.  They 
requested  to  be  allowed  to  return,  and  were,  accordingly, 
put  on  board  an  American  vessel,  and  taken  back  to  their 
native  island. 

Subsequent  accounts  state,  that  their  transient  stay  at 
Otaheite  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  their  morals. 
It  had  unsettled  them,  and  some  had  addicted  themselves 
to  drunkenness  and  other  bad  vices.  In  addition  to  this, 
John  Buffet,  and  two  other  Englishmen  of  dissolute 
habits,  had  married  native  women,  and  settled  on  the 
island,  and  their  influence  had  tended  greatly  to  demoralize 
the  colony.  The  latter,  however,  had  been  brought  to  a 
sense  of  their  duty  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  respectable 
gentleman,  named  Joshua  Hill,  who,  at  the  age  of  seventy 
years,  had  left  England  to  settle  amongst  them,  as  their 
pastor  and  preceptor.  At  his  suggestion  they  destroyed 
their  stills,  established  a  Temperance  Society,  and  re- 
turned in  some  measure  to  their  former  state  of  order 
and  moral  discipline.  They  are  happy  at  having  got  back; 
and  the  three  Englishmen  Avho  had  done  so  much  harm  by 
their  immoral  example,  agreed  to  leave  the  island.  The 
latest  return  made  their  numbers  seventy-nine,  and  a 
closer  examination  of  the  island  has  proved  that  it  is  capa- 
ble of  supporting  one  thousand  persons ;  so  that  no 
apprehensions  of  an  overgrown  population  need  be  enter 
tained  for  many  years  to  come.  Their  situation,  however, 
is  critical,  and  requires  the  attention  of  the  i-eligious 
world,  which,  we  trust,  will  not  be  withheld. 
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THE  HAMPSHIRE  FOWLER. 

Gilpin  describes  the  occupation  of  foAvling  on  the  Hamp- 
shire coast  as  very  hazardous.  The  fisherman,  who  in 
summer  plies  the  shores  at  high  water,  with  his  line  or 
his  net;  in  winter,  takes  his  gun  as  evening  draws  on,  and 
running  his  boat  up  into  the  little  creeks,  which  the  tide 
leaves  in  the  mud,  lies  there  in  patient  expectation  of  his 
prey. 

Sea-fowl  commonly  feed  by  night,  and  when  the  fowler 
hears  the  noise  of  a  flight  of  them  in  the  air,  Gike  a  pack 
of  hounds  in  full  cry,)  he  listens  attentively,  and  if  he  is 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  them  alight  near  him,  he  listens 
with  still  closer  attention  for  any  little  sound  which  there 
may  be  among  so  numerous  a  host  (for  though  they  march 
in  music,  the)  feed  in  silence) ;  it  is  so  dark,  he  can  take 
no  aim ;  he  therefore  gives  his  fire  at  a  venture ;  and 
instantly  catching  up  his  other  gun,  fires  again,  where  he 
supposes  the  flock  to  rise  in  the  air.  His  gains  for  the 
night  are  now  decided  ;  and  he  has  only  to  gather  his 
harvest,  groping  about  in  his  mud-pattens*  irt  quest  of 
his  booty,  and  picking  up,  perhaps  a  dozen,  or  perhaps 
not  one. 

*  Mud-pattens  are  flat  pieces  of  wood,  tied  to  the  feet  to  prevent 
their  sinking  in  the  mud 


There  was  an  unhappy  fowler,  who  was  seeking  wild 
ducks,  and  intent  only  on  his  game,  and  who  found  him- 
self suddenly  surrounded  by  the  returning  tide;  and  though 
it  was  in  the  day  time,  his  mud-pattens  prevented  his 
running  fast  enough  to  get  out  of  the  danger.  As  a  last 
resource,  he  went  to  a  part  of  the  plain  which  was  as  yet 
above  the  water,  and  striking  the  barrel  of  his  fowling- 
piece  (which  was  very  long)  deep  into  the  mud,  he  held 
fast  by  it,  waiting  for  the  ebbing  of  the  tide.  The  water 
made  a  rapid  advance,  it  covered  the  ground  on  which  he 
stood — it  rippled  over  his  feet — it  gained  his  knees — his 
waist — button  after  button  was  swallowed  up — till  at 
length  it  advanced  over  his  very  shoulders.  With  a  beat- 
ing heart,  he  gave  up  himself  for  lost.  Still,  however,  he 
held  fast  by  his  anchor,  and  looked  round  in  vain  for  a 
boat.  While  he  was  making  up  his  mind  to  the  terrors  of 
sudden  destruction,  his  attention  was  called  to  a  new  object. 
He  thought  he  saw  the  uppermost  button  of  his  coat  beo-in 
to  appear:  still  the  turn  of  the  tide  was  so  slow,  that  it  was 
long  before  he  could  assure  himself  that  the  button  was 
ifairiy  above  the  water.  At  length,  however,  a  second 
button  appearing,  his  transports  of  joy  may  be  imagined, 
and  they  gave  him  spirits  to  wait  till  the  water  had  en- 
tirely retired. 
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JOHN  FREDERIC  OBERLIN. 
Near  the  junction  of  the  provinces  of  Alsace  and 
Lorraine,  in  France,  and  separated  by  a  deep  valley 
from  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Vosges,  is 
another  mountainous  range,  whose  volcanic  origin  is 
marked  by  one  of  its  names,  the  Champ  de  Feu,  or 
Field  of  Fire.  On  this  range  is  situated  the  Ban  de 
la  Roche,  a  district  high,  bleak  and  barren,  but 
possessing  an  interest  which  many  a  more  genial 
region  might  claim  in  vain,  as  having  enjoyed  the 
ministry  of  one  of  the  most  apostolical  men  that 
have  ever  adorned  the  Church  of  Christ,  John 
Frederic  Oberlin. 

This  exemplary  pastor  was  born  of  protestant 
parents,  at  Stratsbourg,  in  1740.  Many  remarkable 
traits  of  his  youthful  piety  and  benevolence  are  on 
record.  His  character,  however,  seems  always  to 
have  been  firm  and  decided  3  and  his  earliest  wish 
was  to  embrace  the  profession  of  arms.  But  from 
this  purpose  he  was  diverted  by  a  still  stronger 
desire  to  devote  himself  to  the  Christian  ministry; 
and,  without  dwelling  on  his  history  till  the  year 
1767,  we  will  at  once  state,  that  he  then,  in  his 
twenty- seventh  year,  accepted  an  invitation  to  im- 
dertake  the  spiritual  charge  of  one  of  the  two  pro- 
testant parishes  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche,  comprising 
the  hamlets  of  Fondai,  Belmont,  Waldbach,  Billefosse, 
and  Zolbach.  To  that  iminviting  spot  he  at  once 
repaired;  and  there,  without  ever  changing,  or  wishing 
to  change  his  place,  he  remained  for  half  a  century,  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light,  and  exhibiting  a  glorious 
example  of  ministerial  skill,  assiduity,  and  devoted- 
ness. 

Oberlin,  in  his  religious  principles,  was  eminently 
spiritual.  He  ever  looked  to  Jesus  Christ  as  the 
author  and  finisher  of  his  faith,  with  the  hope  of 
salvation  but  through  faith  in  his  blood,  and  deeply 
sensible  of  his  own  insufficiency  to  do  any  good 
work  without  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  Bible, 
as  he  termed  it,  the  beloved  Bible,  was  his  delight 
and  his  treasure;  and  a  striking  feature  in  his 
religious  creed  was  his  persuasion  of  a  Providence 
acting  by  frequent  and  direct  interposition.  The 
religious  principles  which  he  himself  entertained, 
he  was  unremitting  in  his  labour  and  anxiety  to 
impress  on  the  people  committed  to  his  pastoral 
charge.  In  this  brief  sketch,  it  is,  however,  our 
wish  to  dwell  less  on  the  opinions  and  tenets  of 
Oberlin,  than  on  his  extraordinary  skill  and  happy 
success  in  rendering  his  ministerial  cares  efficacious. 

The  great  secret  of  his  influence  was,  that  his 
people  could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  he  himself 
was  deeply  impressed  with  the  sacred  truths  he 
taught  to  others;  that  he  was  unfeignedly  sohcitous 
for  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare;  that  he 
devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body,  was 
ready  to  spend  and  be  spent  in  their  service.  The 
heart  is  not  human,  that  is  able  to  resist  such 
claims  on  its  gratitude  and  attachment;  and  by 
"  this  conjunction  and  mighty  magic,"  Oberlin  bent 
the  hearts  of  his  parishioners,  as  the  heart  of  one 
man,  to  himself.  Thiis  much  in  general.  But  we 
wish  to  enter  a  little  more  into  the  details  of  his 
ministerial  labours ;  and  what  first  strikes  us,  is  his 
strong  anxiety,  even  with  a  view  to  lead  his  people  to 
godliness,  to  civilize  them  and  to  improve  their  tem- 
poral condition. 

The  district  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  was  cut  off 
from  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  by 
want  of  roads.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  earliest 
cares  of  Oberlin  was  to  persuade  his  people  to  set 
about  the  constructing  of  a  new  road  to  Stratsbourg ; 
Rnd,   in   order  to   overcome  the   opposition  raised 


against  his  plans  of  improvement,  the  pastor  was 
seen,  with  his  pick- axe  in  his  hand,  heading  the  gang 
of  road-makers.  By  his  persuasions,  and  under  his 
direction,  a  bridge  over  a  mountain-torrent  was  also 
constructed,  and  afterwards  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Pont  de  Charity.  A  communication  with  the 
neighbourhood  being  thus  opened,  his  next  care  was 
to  improve  the  cultivation  and  husbandry  of  his 
parish.  He  exhibited  new  fruits  in  his  own  garden, 
as  well  as  new  processes  of  grafting  and  managing 
trees.  He  taught  his  people  how  to  plough  and  to 
sow  more  profitably;  how  to  augment  their  store  of 
manure;  and  he  introduced  among  them  flax,  clover, 
and  a  new  species  of  potato.  He  instituted  a  sort 
of  agricultural  society  in  the  district,  with  prizes  for 
the  best  farmers;  and  formed  a  deposit  of  agricultural 
tools,  establishing,  at  the  same  time,  a  loan-fund,  to 
enable  his-  poorer  neighbours  to  purchase  the  new 
and  improved  implements  of  husbandry.  As  another 
means  of  improvement,  he  sent  out  some  promising 
boys  to  the  neighbouring  towns,  to  learn  the  trades 
of  carpenter,  mason,  glazier,  cartwTight,  and  black- 
smith. It  was  also  his  anxious  desire  to  introduce 
greater  cleanliness  and  order  into  the  houses  of  his 
parishioners;  and  he  was,  himself,  as  usual,  their 
example ;  his  own  mansion  being  remarkable  for  its 
propriety  and  modest  embellishments,  with  the  walls 
covered  with  books,  prints,  and  texts  of  scripture. 
And,  as  in  his  own  person  he  was  peculiarly  neat, 
so  he  always  commended  the  children  whom  he 
observed  to  be  clean  and  tidy  in  their  dress.  We 
will,  however,  add  no  other  proofs  of  the  anxiety  of 
Oberlin  to  improve  the  external  circumstances  of  his 
people,  than  that,  among  a  number  of  questions 
addressed  to  them,  on  a  particular  occasion,  in  the 
most  solemn  manijpr,  with  a  view  to  their  spiritual 
edification,  v/e  find  the  following; — "  Do  you  punc- 
tually contribute  your  share  toward  repairing  roads  ? 
Have  you  planted  trees,  and  planted  them  properly  ? 
Have  you  proper  drains  to  carry  off  refuse  water?" 

Oberlin  was  always  anxious  to  see  his  parishioners 
industrious  and  frugal;  and,  with  his  elevated  piety, 
and  spiritual  cast  of  mind,  it  is  remarkable  how 
much  all  his  precepts  were  founded  on  the  basis  of 
plain  common  sense.  "  Avoid  debts,"  he  used  to 
say,  "  as  an  evil  spirit."  And  if  a  beggar  applied  to 
him,  he  said ;  "  I  will  employ  you.  There, — carry 
these  planks, — brealt  these  stones, — fill  that  bucket 
with  water, — I  will  repay  you  for  your  trouble." 

It  was  fortunate  for  Oljerlin's  ministerial  useful- 
ness, that,  at  an  earlier  period  of  his  life,  he  had 
acted  as  tutor  in  the  family  of  a  medical  practitioner 
at  Stratsboui'g,  and  thus  had  acquired  no  inconsider- 
able skill  in  medicine  and  surger)^  This  informa- 
tion told  when  he  came  to  settle  at  Waldbach,  and 
enabled  him  to  act  as  a  physician  of  the  body,  as 
well  as  of  the  soul,  to  his  people.  Still  his  chief  care 
was  for  their  spiritual  improvement,  and,  with  this 
view,  he  laboured  to  establish  schools  throughout  his 
parish,  for  persons  of  all  ages,  but  mostly  for  the 
young.  By  solicitations  from  his  friends,  and  by  a 
personal  expense  which  he  could  ill  afford,  he  built 
one  principal  school-house.  His  parish,  however, 
was  widely  scattered,  and  the  different  parts  divided 
by  deep  valleys  and  pathless  mountains.  Accordingly, 
in  the  various  hamlets,  he  estabhshed  seminaries 
under  conductrices,  or  female  teachers,  whom  he, 
himself,  trained  for  their  task;  but  ever  i-eserving 
the  religious  instruction  to  himself.  With  a  view  to 
mould  the  principles  of  the  children  from  the  first 
dawn  of  reason,  he  also  collected  them  together  for 
the  purposes  of  instruction  in  their  very  earliest 
years,  and  Oberlin  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  first 
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founder  of  that  most  useful  institution,  infant  schools. 
Their  moral  and  religious  education  was  his  principal 
care.  But,  in  addition,  and  according  to  the  several 
ages  of  the  children,  he  taught  them,  not  only 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  together  with  the 
manual  arts  of  sewing  and  knitting,  but  also  the 
rudiments  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  history. 
He  was  particularly  desirous  to  make  them  know  the 
uses  of  plants,  his  mountainous  parish  affording  him 
a  delightful  field  for  his  botanical  instnictions. 
Neither  would  he  allow  his  pupils  to  speak  in  the 
patois,  or  provincial  dialect  of  the  country. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  limit  of  his  pas- 
toral cares.  He  made  it  a  point  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  his  parishioners ;  and,  it  is  said,  he 
never  met  any  of  them,  especially  children,  without 
accosting  them  in  the  language  of  familiarity  and 
kindness.  At  their  houses  he  was  a  frequent  visitant, 
making  himself  acquainted  with  their  habits,  dispo- 
sitions, and  tastes,  and  applying  his  admonitions 
or  exhortations,  his  reproofs  or  commendations, 
according  to  the  exigence  of  the  case;  but  ever 
making  their  spiritual  improvement  his  main  object. 
There  being  three  churches  under  his  charge,  he 
officiated  at  them  in  turns  on  the  Sundays ;  and  on 
Fridays,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  only  tmderstood 
German,  he  officiated  in  that  language.  On  these 
occasions,  it  was  the  established  usage  that  one  of 
the  inhabitants  should  send  a  horse  to  convey  him 
to  the  hamlet,  where  he  was  to  perform  the  service; 
and  happy  and  proud  was  he,  who  could  gain  the 
coveted  privilege  of  accommodating  ti.e  beloved  pastor 
with  the  means  of  conveyance,  and  of  entertaining 
him  with  simple  hospitality  at  his  home. 

Indeed,  the  hold  which  Obcrlin  acquired  upon  the 
affections  of  his  people,  is  something  quite  delightful 
to  observe.  At  his  first  arrival  at  Waldbach,  he  had 
experienced  some  opposition,  and  even  personal 
rudeness.  But  these  things  he  soon  subdued  by  his 
firmness,  tempered  by  gentleness;  and  he  lived  to 
enjoy,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  love  and  veneration 
of  his  flock.  The  title,  by  which  he  was  universally 
called,  was  "  cAer  (dear)  papa."  As  an  instance  of 
his  influence  within  his  parish,  we  may  mention,  that 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  putting  an  end  to  a  law- 
suit, which  had  subsisted  for  eighty  years  between 
the  peasants  and  the  lords  of  the  territory,  with 
respect  to  rights  of  forest ;  and  the  pen,  with  which 
the  treaty  was  signed,  was  given  with  much  ceremony 
to  Oberlin,  and  suspended  in  his  study,  as  a  trophy 
of  peace.  Even  during  the  French  Revolution, 
w^hen  Christian  worship  was  elsewhere  interdicted, 
and  the  clergy  of  Alsace  were  imprisoned,  Oberlin 
was  permitted  to  pursue  his  work  of  benevolence 
and  instruction  unmolested;  and  liis  house  became  a 
retreat  to  many  religious  persons  of  different  per- 
suasions from  himself.  After  the  restoration,  he 
received  from  the  Agricultural  Society  of  France  a 
gold  medal,  and  from  Louis  the  Eighteenth  a  medal 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour  as  a  tribute  to  his  virtues. 
And,  when  at  length,  after  a  ministry  of  fifty  years, 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  was  called  to  his 
reward  in  heaven,  then  it  was  that  the  feeling  of  his 
parishioners  w^as  fully  displayed.  They  all  felt  that 
they  had  lost  their  father;  and,  at  his  funeral,  so 
great  W'as  the  concourse  of  mourners,  Roman  Catholic 
as  well  as  Protestant,  that  the  foremost  of  the  train 
had  reached  the  church  of  Fondai,  where  the  inter- 
ment was  to  take  place,  before  the  last  had  left  the 
parsonage,  although  the  distance  was  nearly  two 
miles.  A  paper,  which  he  left  behind  him,  addressed 
to  his  dear  parishioners,  shows  that  the  affection 
was  reciprocal.     And,  as  never,  perhaps,  since  the 


time  when  the  Chief  Shepherd  was  upon  the  earth 
has  a  flock  been  more  faithfully  tended,  so  never 
have  the  feelings  of  a  grateful  and  affectionate  flock 
been  more  warmly  testified,  than  by  the  simple 
inhabitants  of  the  Ban  de  la  Roche  toward  the  pastor 
Oberlin. 

Oberlin  was  married  to  an  amiable  woman,  whom 
he  lost  in  the  year  1784,  and  by  whom  he  was  the 
father  of  three  sons  and  four  daughters.  Two  of 
his  sons  died  before  him;  and  his  reflections  on  the 
occasion  were  such  as  we  would  willingly  insert  here, 
if  our  space  would  allow  it.  They  breathe  the  very 
spirit  of  pious  resignation,  or,  more  properly,  of  joy- 
ful hope  and  trust  in  the  Lord. 

But  there  was  one  member  of  his  family  who 
deserves  a  particular  mention.  On  the  death  of  his 
wife,  his  housekeeper  was  Louisa  Schelper,  who 
immediately  assumed  the  direction  of  his  family,  and 
the  education  of  his  children,  devoting  herself  to  his 
service,  but  steadily  refusing  any  wages,  and  asking 
for  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  waiting  on  the 
"  cher  papa."  As  Oberlin's  reputation  spread  abroad, 
the  history  of  Louisa  Schelper  became  also  known, 
and  she  received  from  a  society  in  Paris  the  sum  of 
no  less  than  5000  francs,  being  one  of  the  Prix  du 
Vertu,  bequeathed  by  some  benevolent  person,  to  be 
given  in  rewards  for  any  exemplary  act  of  virtue. 
But  such  was  the  disinterestedness  that  Oberlin  con- 
trived to  impress  on  all  around  him,  that  the  whole 
of  this  sum  she  appropriated  to  the  poor  of  the 
Ban  de  la  Roche,  choosing  herself  to  rely  for  her 
maintenance  on  the  children  of  her  beloved  master. 

We  will  conclude  this  article  with  a  letter  which 
she  once  wrote  to  Oberlin. 

Waldbach,  Jan.  1st,  1793. 
Dear  and  beloved  Papa, 

Permit  me,  at  the  commencement  of  the  new  year,  to 
request  a  favour  which  I  have  long  desired.  As  I  am  now 
really  independent,  that  is  to  say,  I  have  no  longer  my 
father,  or  his  debts  to  attend  to,  I  beseech  you,  dear  Papa, 
not  to  refuse  me  the  favour  of  making  me  your  adopted 
daughter.  Do  not,  I  solicit  you,  give  me  any  more  wages ; 
for,  as  you  make  me  like  your  child  in  every  other  respect, 
I  earnestly  wish  you  to  do  so  in  this  particular  also. 
Little  is  needful  for  the  support  of  my  body.  My  shoes 
and  stockings,  and  sabots,  will  cost  something ;  when  I 
want  them,  I  can  ask  you  for  them,  as  a  child  applies  to  its 
father. 

Ob,  I  entreat  you,  dear  Papa,  grant  me  this  favour,  and 
condescend  to  regard  me  as  your  most  tenderly  attached 
daughter,  Louisa  Schelper. 

I  KNEW  a  man  that  had  health  and  riches,  and  several 
houses,  all  beautiful  and  ready  furnished,  and  would  often 
trouble  himself  and  family  to  be  removing  from  one  house 
to  another :  and  being  asked  by  a  friend,  why  he  removed 
so  often  from  one  house  to  ijnother  ?  replied,  "  It  was  to 
find  content  in  some  one  of  them."  But  his  friend  knowing 
his  temper,  told  him,  if  he  would  find  content  in  any  of 
his  houses,  he  must  leave  himself  behind  him ;  for  content 
will  never  dwell  but  in  a  meek  and  quiet  soul.  And  this 
may  appear,  if  we  read  and  consider  what  our  Saviour  says 
in  St.  Matthew's  Gospel ;  for  he  there  says, — "  Blessed  be 
the  merciful,  for  they  shall  obtain  mercy. — Blessed  be  the 
pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  Grod. — Blessed  l)e  the  poor 
in  spirit,  for  theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  And — 
Blessed  be  the  meek,  for  they  shall  possess  the  earth." 
Not  that  the  meek  shall  not  also  obtain  mercy,  and  see 
God,  and  be  comforted,  and  at  last  come  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,  he,  and  be  only,  possesses 
the  earth  as  be  goes  toward  that  kingdom  of  heaven,  by 
being  humble  and  cheerful,  and  content  with  what  his  good 
God  bs*s  allotted  him :  he  has  no  turbulent,  repining, 
vexatious  thoughts,  that  he  deserves  better ;  nor  is  vexed 
v/ben  he  sees  others  possessed  of  more  honour,  or  more 
riches  than  his  wise  God  has  allotted  for  his  share  ;  but  he 
possesses  what  he  has  with  a  meek  and  contented  quiet- 
ness; such  a  quietness  as  makes  bis  very  dreams  pleasing, 
both  to  God  and  himself. — Iza.\k  Waltox. 
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INNER  APAETMENT   IN   WAURWORTH   HERMITAGE.     iSe*  p.  242. 


THE  HUMAN  HAND. 

Therh  is  inconsistency,  and  something  of  the  child's  pro- 
pensities, still  in  mankind.  A  piece  of  mechanism,  as  a 
watch,  a  barometer,  or  a  dial,  will  fix  attention  ;  a  man  will 
take  journeys  to  see  an  engine  stamp  a  coin,  or  turn  a 
Jock ;  yet  the  organs  through  which  he  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  which  are,  in  themselves,  more 
exquisite  in  design  and  more  curious,  both  in  contrivance 
and  in  mechanism,  do  not  enter  his  thoughts  ;  if  he  admire 
a  living  action,  his  admiration  will,  probably,  be  more 
excited,  by  what  is  uncommon  and  monstrous,  than  by 
what  is  natural  and  perfectly  adjusted  to  its  office — by  the 
elephant's  trunk,  than  by  the  human  hand.  This  does  not 
arise  from  an  unwillingness  to  contemplate  the  superiority 
or  dignity  of  our  own  nature,  nor  from  an  incapacity  of 
admiring  the  adaptation  of  parts.  It  is  the  effect  of  habit. 
The  human  hand  is  so  beautifully  formed,  every  effort  of 
the  will  is  answered  so  instantly,  as  if  the  hand  itself  were 
the  seat  of  that  will,  that  the  very  perfection  of  the  in- 
strument makes  us  insensible  to  its  use  ;  we  use  it  as  we 
draw  our  breath,  unconsciously,  we  have  lost  all  recollection 
of  the  feeble  and  ill-directed  efforts  of  its  first  exercise,  by 
which  it  has  been  perfected,  and  we  are  insensible  of  the 
advantages  we  derive  from  it.  The  armed  extremities  of  a 
variety  of  animals,  give  them  great  advantages ;  but  if 
man  possessed  any  similar  provisions,  he  would  forfeit  his 
sovereignty  over  all.  As  Galen  long  since  observed,  "  did 
man  possess  the  natural  armour  of  the  brutes,  he  would  no 
longer  work  as  an  artificer,  nor  protect  himself  with  a 
breast-plate,  nor  fasliion  a  sword  or  spear,  nor  invent  a 
bridle  to  mount  a  horse,  and  hunt  the  lion.  Neither 
could  he  follow  the  arts  of  peace,  construct  the  pipe  and 
lyre,  erect  houses,  inscribe  laws,  and  through  letters  and 
the  ingenuity  of  the  hand,  converse  with  the  sages  of 
antiquity." Sir  Charles  Bell's  Bride/water  Treatise. 

Peace  on  Earth. — At  the  glad  period  of  our  Lord's 
Nativity  there  was  peace  in  all  the  earth.  The  prevalence 
of  public  peace  upon  earth,  had  ranked  among  the  number 
of  those  interesting  signs  and  tokens  which  were  to  accom- 
pany the  coming  of  the  long-expected  Saviour  to  the 
scene  of  his  ministry.  When  we  read  in  the  page  of 
prophecy,  of  the  myrtle  and  the  fir-tree  taking  the  place  of 
the  bramble  and  the  thorn  •  when  we  hear  of  swords  beat 
into  pruning-hooks  and  plough-shares ;  we  are  led  to  fix 
our  attention  on  that  state  of  outward  peace  in  this  world 
which  was  to  form  the  commencement  of  the  Gospel  age, 
and  to  denote  the  time  of  the  Redeemer's  manifestation 
among  men.  Accordingly,  these  predictions  were  fulfilled 
in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  date  of  our  Lords  birth, 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  commencement  of  his 
kingdom  upon  earth.  Thus,  the  reign  of  Augustus 
CcEsar,  after  its  first  conflicts  were  decided,  was  accompanied 
by  a  season  of  profound  and  settled  peace.  The  temple 
of  Janus  at  Rome,  which  had  been  shut  but  twice  since 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  Avas  at  that  time  closed  in  token 
of  this  public  peace. — Archdeacon  Pott. 


The  First  Hospital  for  the  reception  of  the  diseased 
and  the  infirm,  was  founded  at  Edessa,  in  Syria,  by  the 
sagacious  and  provident  humanity  of  a  Christian  Father. 
The  history  of  this  memorable  foundation  is  beautifully 
given  by  Sozomen,  in  his  account  of  St.  Ephrem  Syrus. 

"  A  grievous  famine,  with  all  its  inseparable  evils, 
having  befallen  the  city  of  Edessa,  its  venerable  deacon, 
at  the  call  of  suffering  humanity,  came  forth  from  the 
studi  )us  retirement  of  his  cell,  whither  he  had  long 
withdrawn,  that  he  might  devote  his  latter  days  to  medi- 
tation on  the  deep  things  of  God.  Filled  with  emotion  at 
sight  of  the  misery  which  surrounded  him,  with  the 
warmth  of  Christian  charity,  he  reproved  the  rich  men  of 
Edessa,  who  suffered  their  fellow-citizens  to  perish,  from 
want  and  sickness ;  and  who  preferred  their  wealth,  at 
once,  to  the  lives  of  others,  and  to  the  safety  of  their  own 
souls.  Stung  by  his  reproaches,  and  awed  by  his  reverent 
virtues,  the  citizens  replied,  that  they  cared  not  for  their 
wealth ;  but  that,  in  an  age  of  selfishness  and  corruption, 
they  knew  not  whom  to  intnist  with  its  distribution. 
"  What,"  exclaimed  the  holy  man,  "  is  your  opinion  of 
me  ?  "  The  answer  was  instant  and  unanimous  :  Ephrem 
was  every  thing  that  was  holy,  and  good,  and  just.  "  Then," 
he  resumed,  "I  will  be  your  almoner.  For  your  sakes,  I 
will  undertake  this  burden."  And  receiving  their  now 
willing  contributions,  he  caused  about  three  hundred  beds 
to  be  placed  in  the  public  porticoes  of  the  city,  for  the  re- 
ception of  fever-patients :  he  relieved,  also,  the  famishing 
multitudes  who  flocked  into  Edessa,  from  the  adjoining 
country ;  and  rested  not  from  his  labour  of  love  until 
famine  was  arrested,  "  and  the  plague  was  stayed,"  Then, 
once  more,  he  retui-ned  to  the  solitude  of  his  beloved  cell ; 
and,  in  a  few  days  after,  breathed  his  last !" 

Consider  the  wisdom  and  happiness  which  is  found  among 
a  swarm  of  bees ;  a  pattern  to  all  human  societies.  There 
is  perfect  allegiance,  perfect  subordination;  no  time  is  lost 
in  disputing  or  questioning;  but  business  goes  forward  with 
cheerfulness  at  every  opportunity,  and  the  great  object  is 
the  common  interest.  All  are  armed  for  defence  and  ready 
for  work ;  so  that  in  every  member  of  the  community,  the 
two  characters  of  the  soldier  and  the  labourer  are  united. 
If  you  look  to  the  fruits  of  this  wise  economy,  you  find  a 
store  of  honey  for  them  to  feed  upon,  when  the  summer  is 

passed,  and  the  days  of  labour  are  finished. ^Jones  of 

Nay  land. 

Who  taught  the  natives  of  the  field  and  wood. 
To  shun  their  poison  and  to  choose  their  food  ? 
Search  the  least  path  creative  power  has  trod. 
How  plain  the  footsteps  of  the  apparent  God. 
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CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN'S  FIRST  JOURNEY. 

When  Captain  Parry  was  despatched  on  his  first  at- 
tempt to  explore  the  Polar  Sea,  with  a  view  to  the  discovery 
of  a  passage  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  it  was  considered,  not 
only  that  the  expedition  might  be  assisted  in  that  object, 
but  also,  that  material  advantage  might  be  rendered  to 
geographical  science,  by  the  advance  of  a  party  over  land 
to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  following  the  route  by 
which  Hearne  had  reached  it  in  1772.  Accordingly,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Lieu- 
tenant fnow  Sir  John)  Franklin  was  appointed  by  Earl 
Bathurst,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  to 
the  command  of  a  party  for  this  service,  consisting  of 
Doctor  John  Richardson,  a  naval  surgeon,  well  skilled  in 
natural  history;  Messrs.  Hood  and  Back,  two  admiralty 
midshipmen ;  and  two  English  seamen,  named  Hepburn 
and  Wilks. 

This  party  left  Gravesend  on  the  23rd  of  May,  1819,  in 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  ship.  Prince  of  Wales ;  and 
on  the  30th  of  August  reached  York  Factory,  the  prin- 
cipal depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Here  they 
received  every  possible  assistance  from  the  servants 
of  the  Company,  who  used  the  utmost  endeavours  to 
forward  their  progress,  and  readily  instructed  them  as  to 
the  diff'erent  modes  of  travelling  which  it  might  be 
advisable  to  adopt.  On  the  9th  of  September,  the  party 
commenced  their  river  journey  into  the  interior,  and  on 
the  22nd  of  October,  reached  Cumberland  House,  having 
travelled  a  distance  of  690  miles.  The  winter  was  now 
beginning  to  set  in ;  and  the  effect  of  a  few  days'  frost 
convincing  them  of  the  impracticability  of  a  further  advance 
that  season,  they  resolved  to  remain  at  thig  post  until  the 
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ensuing  spring.  A  conversation,  however,  with  the 
gentlemen  who  had  the  charge  of  the  establishment,  was 
suflScient  to  assure  Captain  Franklin  of  the  necessity  of 
his  proceeding,  during  the  winter,  into  the  Athabasca 
department,  in  order  that  he  might  be  enabled  to  secure 
guides,  hunters,  and  interpreters,  and  obtain  information 
as  to  the  countries  lying  to  the  north  of  the  great  Slave 
Lake,  before  the  season  for  active  operations  had  begun. 
Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  January,  1820,  he  departed 
for  Fort  Chepewyan,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Back  and  the 
seaman  Hepburn  ;  leaving  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
at  Cumberland  House,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  the 
winter  to  scientific  pursuits,  with  the  intention  that  they 
should  follow  with  the  baggage  early  in  the  spring,  as  soon 
as  the  navigation  was  open.  The  other  seaman,  Wilks, 
having  proved  to  be  quite  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  the 
journey,  was  discharged,  and  sent  home  by  the  next  ship. 

The  mode  of  winter-travelling  practised  in  these  coun- 
tries is  twofold, — by  conveyance  in  dog-sledges,  or  by 
walking  in  snow-shoes.  The  sledge  is  slight,  and  simple 
in  its  construction,  consisting  merely  of  two  or  three  thin 
boards,  which  curve  upwards  in  front,  and  are  fastened 
together  by  pieces  of  wood  running  across  their  upper 
side.  Its  length  is  eight  or  ten  feet,  but  the  breadth 
inconsiderable ;  and  the  edges  have  a  lacing  attached  to 
them,  which  serves  to  secure  the  lading.  When  used  by 
the  trader  for  his  personal  conveyance,  it  assumes  a  more 
finished  character  and  appearance,  under  the  name  of 
cariole.  A  covering  of  leather  is  then  fixed  so  as  to 
protect  the  lower  part  of  the  body ;  and  the  whole  machine 
is  painted  and  ornamented  according  to  the  taste  of  the 
proprietor. 
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A  «now-shoe  is  made  of  two  light  bars  of  wood,  con- 
nected by  several  transverse  bars,  the  spaces  between 
which  are  filled  with  a  fine  netting  of  leathern  thongs. 
To  this  the  foot  is  attached  by  straps  passing  round  the 
heel,  but  only  fixing  the  toes,  so  as  to  allow  the  heel  to  rise 
after  each  step.  To  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  these  implements,  the  miseries  occasioned  by 
walking  in  them  are  said  to  be  dreadful  in  the  extreme. 
Galled  feet  and  swelled  ankles,  and  a  track  marked  with 
blood,  are  the  invariable  accompaniments  of  the  traveller's 
first  trial ;  but  the  acuteness  of  his  sufferings  is  gradually 
diminished,  and  soon  ceases  altogether. 

More  than  two  months  had  elapsed  before  Captain 
Franklin  reached  Fort  Chepewyan,  the  distance  being  857 
miles  from  Cumberland  House.  The  whole  of  this  journey 
lay  through  an  inhospitable  region,  barren  and  almost 
uninhabited.  The  party  travelled  by  day,  and  rested  at 
night.  Their  mode  of  encampment  was  simple,  and 
exposed  them  sufficiently  to  the  sevei'ity  of  the  weather. 
It  consisted  merely  in  clearing  away  the  snow  from  the 
ground,  and  covering  the  space  with  pine-branches,  over 
which  the  party  spread  their  blankets  and  coats.  A  store 
of  ftiel  was  collected  for  the  night,  and  the  fire  then 
kindled ;  the  sledges  were  unstowed,  the  dogs  unharnessed, 
and  the  provisions  hung  upon  the  trees  out  of  the  reach 
of  these  voracious  animals.  Supper  was  then  cooked,  and 
the  weary  travellers,  ranging  themselves  round  the  fire 
with  their  feet  towards  it,  at  length  slept  in  warmth  and 
comfort,  without  any  other  canopy  than  the  heavens.  The 
engraving  in  page  252,  from  Captain  Franklin's  Narrative, 
will  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the  manner  of  making  this 
resting-place. 

On  the  arrival  of  spring.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood 
rejoined  their  companions  at  Fort  Chepewyan ;  and  active 
preparations  were  now  made  for  the  advance  of  the  expe- 
dition. A  party  of  Indians  were  procured,  to  serve  as 
guides  and  hunters,  until  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine  River,  and  undertook  to  join  them  at  a  sub- 
sequent stage,  where  they  were  also  to  be  met  by  a  Mr, 
Wentzel,  a  clerk  of  the  North  West  Company,  who  offered 
himself  as  a  medium  of  communication  with  those  people, 
among  whom  he  had  lived  long  and  familiarly.  Sixteen 
Canadian  voyagers  were  also  engaged  to  accompany  them 
throughout  the  whole  journey ;  and  with  these  our  five 
countrymen  set  out,  on  the  I8th  of  July,  for  Fort  Pro- 
vidence, which  they  reached  on  the  29th.  Here  they  were 
joined  by  Mr.  Wentzel  and  the  Indians,  and,  on  the  2nd 
of  August,  finally  departed,  hoping  to  reach  the  mouth  of 
the  Coppermine,  before  the  season  should  expire.  A 
variety  of  impediments,  however,  so  obstructed  them,  that 
they  were  far  distant  from  that  point,  when  they  found  it 
necessary  to  form  their  winter-establishment.  The  spot 
selected  for  this  purpose,  was  reached  on  the  1 9th,  and  a 
house  was  there  built,  Avhich  was  afterwards  named  Fort 
Enterprise.  In  the  mean  while,  an  excursion  was  made 
by  the  officers  to  the  head  of  the  Coppermine  River,  at 
Point  Lake,  about  sixty  miles  to  the  northward,  in  order 
to  satisfy  themselves  of  its  size  and  position. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  dull  monotony ;  the  officers 
employed  themselves  in  writing  out  their  journals,  con- 
structing the  charts,  and  other  similar  occupations ;  and 
the  men  wore  chiefly  engaged  in  seeking  firewood.  The 
provisions,  however,  of  the  party,  were  greatly  reduced, 
and  their  ammunition  nearly  expended,  even  at  this  early 
period.  To  procure  a  further  supply,  and  hasten  the 
transport  of  the  stores  expected  from  Cumberland  House, 
Mr.  Back  proceeded  to  Fort  Chepewyan ;  and  returned 
after  an  absence  of  nearly  five  months,  during  which  he 
had  travelled  1104  miles  in  snow-shoes,  with  no  other 
covering  in  the  woods  on  the  wintry  nights,  than  a  blanket 
and  deer-skin.  A  part  of  this  extraordinary  journey  lay 
across  the  Great  Slave  Lake ;  and  the  mode  of  travelling 
practised  there  is  represented  in  the  engraving  at  p.  249. 

During  his  absence,  a  large  party  of  the  Copper  Indians 
arrived  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  the  impression  which  their 
kindness  and  attention  produced  was  favourable.  Captain 
Fraoiklin  relates  an  amusing  incident,  which  strongly 
marks  then:  simplicity.  An  old  guide  had  a  daughter, 
who  was  considered  by  her  tribe  to  be  a  great  beauty, 
insomuch  that,  although  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  she 
had  already  belonged  successively  to  two  husbands.  Mr. 
Hood  drew  an  accurate  portrait  of  her,  much  to  the 
annoyance  of  her  mother,  who  was  afraid,  she  said,  that 
her  daughter's  likeness  would  induce  the  great  chief,  who 
resided  in  JEngland,  to  eond  for  tUo  original,    This  portrait 


of  Green  Stockings,  (as  the  young  lady  xras  called  from 
her  dress,)  with  that  of  her  father,  forms  one  of  the  plates 
which  illustrate  Captain  Franklin's  narrative. 

It  was  not  until  the  14th  of  June,  1821,  that  the  expe- 
dition was  able  to  leave  Fort  Enterprise.  Almost  a  year 
had  now  elapsed,  since  they  had  quitted  Fort  Providence, 
and  by  this  time  their  provisions  were  greatly  reduced. 
As  they  proceeded  down  the  Coppermine,  however,  the 
grassy  plains  on  its  banks  afforded  them  an  abundant 
supply  of  game.  Deer  and  musk-oxen  were  also  found 
in  large  herds,  followed,  as  usual,  by  great  numbers  of 
bears  and  wolves.  Tliese  last  are  gregarious  animals,  and 
so  sagacious  as  rarely  to  be  caught  in  any  trap.  The  stra- 
tagem which  they  practise  against  the  poor  deer  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  successful,  on  plains  bounded  by  precipitous 
cliffs. — "  Whilst  the  deer,"  says  Dr.  Richardson, "  are  quietly 
grazing,  the  wolves  assemble  in  great  numbers,  and,  form- 
ing a  crescent,  creep  slowly  towards  the  herd,  so  as  not  to 
alarm  them  much  at  first ;  but,  when  they  perceive  that 
they  have  fairly  hemmed  in  the  unsuspecting  creatm-es, 
and  cut  off  their  retreat  across  the  plain,  they  move  more 
quickly,  and  with  hideous  yells  terrify  their  prey,  and  urge 
them  to  flight  by  the  only  open  way,  which  is  that  towards 
the  precipice,  appearing  to  know,  that  when  the  herd  is 
once  at  full  speed  it  is  easily  driven  over  the  cliff,  the  rear- 
most urging  on  those  that  are  before;  the  wolves  then 
descend  at  their  leisure  and  feast  on  the  mangled  carcasses." 
These  voracious  animals  were  disposed  to  practise  this 
manoeuvre  one  evening,  upon  Dr.  Richardson,  as  he  was 
sitting  musing  on  the  summit  of  a  precipice,  overlooking 
the  Coppermine  River.  Hearing  a  slight  noise  behind 
him,  he  turned  round,  and  saw  nine  white  wolves  ap- 
proaching in  tlie  form  of  a  crescent ;  aware  of  their 
intentions,  the  Doctor  got  up  and  walked  boldly  towards 
them,  when  they  immediately,  made  an  openvag  and  let 
hrm  pass.  We  have  given  a  representation  of  one  of  the 
dusky  variety  of  this  animal  (Lupus  nubilus)  in  page  253. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  our  travellers  obtained  their  first 
view  of  the  sea ;  and  when  they  reached  the  mouth  of  the 
Coppermine,  the  Indians  quitted  them.  Mr.  Wentzel 
also  tixrned  back,  having  previously  received  positive  and 
repeated  injunctions  fi-om  Captain  Franklin,  to  lay  up  a 
large  store  of  provisions  at  Fort  Enterprise,  and  leave  a 
letter  there  informing  him  where  he  might  expect  to  fall 
in  with  the  hunters  when  he  returned.  On  the  21st,  the 
rest  of  the  party  embarked  upon  the  open  Polar  Sea,  in 
two  frail  canoes  of  birch-bark,  with  provisions  for  only 
fifteen  days.  With  this  slight  equipment,  they  succeeded, 
however,  in  tracing  the  northern  coast  of  America  for 
upwards  of  550  miles  to  the  eastward  from  the  Coppermine 
River. 

The  extreme  point  of  their  progress  in  that  direction, 
was  Point  Turnagain,  in  latitude  68°  18'  50",  and  lon- 
gitude 109°  25'  West.  This  they  reached  on  the  16th  of 
August,  when  the  approach  of  winter  obliged  them  to 
retrace  their  course  back  again. 

Before  they  had  returned  as  far  as  the  spot  where  the 
river,  which  they  had  named  after  Mr.  Hood,  empties 
itself  into  the  sea,  their  provisions  were  entirely  consumed. 
They  well  knew,  from  experience,  that  the  coast  along 
which  theiv  track  lay,  would  offer  but  very  scanty  means  of 
recruiting  their  exhausted  supply,  and  that  even  those 
means  would  gradually  lessen,  as  the  winter  advanced. 
Accordingly,  Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  alter  his  intended 
route,  and  proceeding  up  Hood's  River,  to  strike  across 
the  interior,  and  make  directly  for  Fort  Enterprise.  They 
had,  however,  scarcely  advanced  far  up  that  stream,  when 
they  were  stopped  by  finding  it  pour  its  whole  body  over 
a  ledge  of  rock,  in  a  splendid  fall  250  feet  in  height*. 
On  the  further  side,  the  stream  decreased  so  much,  that 
they  were  obliged  to  abandon  its  navigation,  and  pursue 
their  journey  on  foot.  For  this  purpose,  the  canoes  were 
rendered  more  portable,  their  assistance  being  still  needed 
to  carry  the  party  across  the  rivers  and  lakes  which  they 
expected  to  meet  with  ;  and  every  part  of  the  baggage,  not 
absolutely  wanted,  was  left  behind. 

They  set  off  on  the  31st  of  August,  and  soon  afterwards, 
were  surprised  and  alarmed  by  a  heavy  fall  of  snow. 
With  this,  their  sufferings  began  ;  they  had  now  nothing 
to  eat,  and  being  destitute  of  the  means  of  making  a  fire, 
remained  two  whole  days  in  bed.  When  they  resumed 
their  march,  they  experienced  all  the  bitter  miseries  of 

*  Our  readers  will  find  a  view  and  description  of  this  magnificent 
cascade,  in  the  Saturday  Magaiine,  No.  8,  (Vol.  I.  page  57,)  under 
the  name  of  the  Wilbei force  Falls. 
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travelling  through  deep  snow,  m  cold  and  boisterous 
weather,  and  over  a  barren  country,  which  afforded  scarcely 
a  shrub  for  fuel,  and  for  food  only  a  species  of  lichen  called 
tripe  de  roche, — an  unpalatable  wood,  as  scanty  as  it  was 
nauseous.  The  despair  and  discontent  of  the  Canadians 
became  great,  as  the  difficulties  of  the  journey  increased;  and 
their  negligence,  or  more  probably  their  wilfulness,  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  two  canoes  which  they  carried. 

At  length,  on  the  26tb  of  September,  they  reached  the 
banks  of  the  Coppermine  River,  and  the  Canadians  now 
began  to  consider  their  misfortunes  at  an  end ;  but  the 
river  was  yet  to  be  passed,  before  they  could  approach  the 
place  of  their  destination,  and  their  fatal  rashness  had 
destroyed  their  only  means  of  crossing  it.  An  immediate 
search  was  made  for  pines  to  construct  a  raft,  but  none  were 
to  be  found.  Willows  Mere  more  plentifiil,  and  a  number 
were  gathered  and  bound  into  faggots,  so  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  float.  But  this,  from  the  wood  being  green,  had  very 
little  buoyancy,  and  was  rendered  utterly  useless  by  the 
want  of  oars,  or  poles,  to  propel  it  against  an  unfavourable 
wind.  Under  these  circumstances,  there  seemed  nothing 
left  for  them,  but  to  remain  where  they  were,  and  starve. 
Dr.  Richardson,  however,  nobly  undertook  to  make  a  last 
effort  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  party,  by  proposing  to 
swim  across  the  river,  (Avhose  breadth  was  about  130 
yards,)  with  a  line  attached  to  his  body,  and  then  haul  the 
raft  after.  "  He  launched  into  the  stream,"  says  Captain 
Franklin,  "  with  a  line  roand  his  middle ;  but  when  he 
had  got  a  short  distance  from  the  bank,  his  arms  became 
benumbed  with  cold,  and  he  lost  the  power  of  moving 
them ;  still  he  persevered,  and,  turning  on  his  back,  had 
nearly  gained  the  opposite  bank,  when  his  legs  also  became 
powerless,  and,  to  our  infinite  alarm,  we  beheld  him  sink. 
We  instantly  hauled  upon  the  line,  and  he  came  again  to 
the  surface,  and  was  gradually  drawn  ashore  in  an  almost 
lifeless  state.  Being  rolled  up  in  blankets,  be  was  placed 
before  a  good  fire  of  willows,  and,  fortunately,  was  just  able 
to  speak  sufficiently  to  give  some  slight  dhections  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  treating  him.  He  recovered  strength 
gradually,  and,  by  the  blessing  of  Grod,  was  enabled,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  hours,  to  converse,  and  by  the  evening 
was  sufficiently  recovered  to  remove  into  the  tent.  We 
then  regretted  to  learn,  that  the  skin  of  his  whole  left  side 
was  deprived  of  feeling,  in  consequence  of  exposure  to  too 
great  heat.  He  did  not  perfectly  recover  the  sensation  of 
that  side  until  the  following  summer.  I  cannot  describe 
what  every  one  felt  at  beholding  the  skeleton  which  the 
Doctor's  debilitated  frame  exhibited.  When  he  stripped, 
the  Canadians  simultaneously  exclaimed.  Ah  que  nous 
sommes  matgres!" 

On  the  1st  of  October,  the  wind  was  still  unfavourable 
for  crossing  on  the  raft;  and  St.  Germain,  one  of  the 
interpreters,  now  proposed  to  make  a  canoe  of  the  frag- 
ments of  painted  canvass  in  which  they  wrapped  up  their 
bedding.  During  their  detention,  in  the  mean  while,  their 
sufferings  from  want  of  provisions  were  acute  in  the  ex- 
treme. On  the  afternoon  of  the  1st,  a  small  quantity  of 
tripe  de  roche  was  gathered;  and  one  of  the  hunters 
brought  in  the  antlers  and  back-bone  of  a  deer,  which  had 
been  killed  in  the  summer.  "  Tlie  wolves  and  birds  of 
prey,"  says  Captain  Franklin,  "had  picked  them  clean, 
but  there  still  remained  a  quantity  of  spinal  marrow 
which  they  had  not  been  able  to  extract.  This,  although 
putrid,  was  esteemed  a  valuable  prize,  and  the  spine  being 
divided  into  portions,  was  distributed  equally.  After  eating 
the  marrow,  which  was  so  acrid  as  to  excoriate  the  lips,  we 
rendered  the  bones  friable  by  burning,  and  ate  them  also." 
Tlie  weather  became  very  stormy,  and  the  despair  of  the 
Canadians  was  such,  that  they  refiised  to  gather  tripe  de 
jroche,  choosing  rather  to  go  enthely  without  food,  than 
make  the  slightest  exertion  to  procure  it.  It  is  pleasing 
to  observe  the  contrast  which  the  behaviour  of  the  English 
seaman,  John  Hepburn,  presented  to  this  despondency. 
He,  "  animated  by  a  firm  reliance  on  the  beneficence  of  a 
Supreme  Being,  tempered  with  resignation  to  his  will,  was 
indefatigable  in  his  exertions  to  serve  us,  and  daily  col- 
lected ail  the  tripe  de  roche  that  was  used  in  the  officers' 
mess."  Captain  Franklin,  himself,  was  so  exhausted,  as 
to  be  incapable  of  the  most  ordinary  labour.  He  attempted 
to  walk  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  to  hasten  the  operations 
of  St.  Germain ;  but  after  a  vain  struggle  of  three  hours, 
during  which  he  was  much  shaken  by  the  numerous  falls 
he  received,  he  was  compelled  to  return.  Mr.  Hood  had 
become  a  perfect  shadow,  from  the  severe  bowel-complaint 
which  the  tripe  de  roche  invariably  gave  him.    Mr.  Back 


could  only  walk  with  the  support  of  a  stick,  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson, to  his  weakness,  added  lameness.  The  sensation 
of  hunger  was  no  longer  felt  by  any  of  them,  yet  strange 
to  say,  they  were  scarcely  able  to  converse  upon  any  other 
subject  than  the  pleasures  of  eating. 

At  length,  on  the  4th  of  October,  the  canoe  was  finished, 
but  it  was  capable  of  holding  only  one  person.  St.  Grcr- 
main  embarked  the  first,  amidst  the  anxious  prayers  of 
the  whole  party  assembled  on  the  beach,  for  his  success. 
He  fortunately  reached  the  opposite  shore,  and  the  canoe 
being  then  drawn  back,  another  person  was  transported. 
In  this  manner  they  all  were  conveyed  over  without  any 
serious  accident ;  and  they  were  now  only  40  miles  dis- 
tant from  Fort  Entei-prise, — the  spot,  where,  according  to 
the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Wentzel,  it  had  been  agreed 
that  a  depot  of  provisions  should  be  laid  up,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which,  a  band  of  Indians  should  be 
stationed.  But  the  severity  of  the  weather,  the  wretched 
weakness  of  the  whole  party,  and  the  total  absence  of  all 
means  of  recruiting  their  exhausted  strength,  rendered  a 
journey  of  even  this  short  extent,  a  task  almost  utterly 
beyond  their  powers.  Mr.  Back  was  therefore  sent  for- 
ward with  three  of  the  men,  to  search  for  the  Indians,  and 
send  relief  to  his  starving  companions,  who  were  to  follow 
more  leisurely.  On  the  day  succeeding  his  departure,  they 
again  resumed  their  journey  ;  but  as  they  advanced,  those 
who  were  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  on  whom  their  sole 
and  scanty  source  of  sustenance,  (debility,  it  should  be,) 
the  tripe  de  roche,  produced  the  most  distressing  effects, 
began  to  fail  altogether.  On  the  second  day,  "  previous 
to  setting  out,  the  whole  party  ate  the  remains  of  their 
old  shoes,  and  whatever  scraps  of  leather  they  had,  to 
strentrthen  their  stomachs  for  the  day's  journey."  In  the 
middle  of  llic  march,  however,  two  men  drop])ed  behind, 
utterly  unable  to  proceed,  and  perished.  Dr.  Richardson, 
and  Mr.  Hood  now  proposed,  that  they  themselves  should 
halt  at  the  first  place  which  offered  a  supply  of  tripe  de 
roche  and  firewood,  and  there  remain,  while  the  rest  of  the 
party  proceeded,  and  sent  back  assistance.  The  plan 
was  adopted;  and  those  two  gentlemen  remained,  with 
Hepburn,  who  volunteered  to  stop  behind  also.  The 
separation  took  place  on  the  7th  of  October,  while  they 
were  yet  24  miles  fi-om  Fort  Enterprise.  Captain  Franklin 
continued  his  journey  with  the  remainder  of  the  party, 
consisting  of  eight  persons ;  but  before  three  days  had 
elapsed,  four  of  them,  including  one  named  Michel,  an 
Iroquois,  failed  in  their  strength,  and  returned  to  join  Dr. 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Hood. 

On  the  evening  of  the  11th,  the  Captain,  with  the  others, 
reached  the  Fort,  in  an  utterly  exhausted  state,  having 
tasted  no  food  for  five  days,  with  the  single  exception  of 
one  meal  of  tripe  de  roche.  Theii-  feelings  may  more 
easily  be  conceived  than  described,  wlien,  on  entering, 
instead  of  finding  food  and  succour,  and  every  means  of 
calm  repose  and  rest  for  their  wearied  bodies,  they  beheld 
"  a  perfectly  desolate  habitation  !"  "  There  was  no  deposit 
of  provisions,  no  trace  of  the  Indians,  no  letter  from  Mr. 
Wentzel,  to  point  out  where  they  might  be  found."  Wlien 
they  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  first  shock  of  so 
dreadfiil  a  disappointment,  they  observed  a  note  in  the 
hand-writing  of  Mr.  Back,  stating  that  he  had  reached 
the  house  two  days  before,  and  that  he  had  gone  in  search 
of  the  Indians  in  a  direction  where  one  of  the  guides 
thought  it  likely  they  would  be,  and  that  he  would  send 
relief  the  instant  he  met  them. 

Four  days  afterwards,  a  message  arrived  from  Mr.  Back, 
with  the  unwelcome  tidings,  that  he  had  as  yet  been  un- 
successful. Captain  Franklm  now  made  a  last  effort,  and 
collecting  some  old  shoes,  scraps  of  leather,  and  skins  with 
the  hair  singed  ofi",  set  out  himself  in  quest  of  the  Indians  ; 
but  his  strength  was  unequal  to  the  task,  and  he  returned 
again  to  the  house  of  misery  and  desolation,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  Nearly  three  long  and  gloomy  weeks  were 
passed  in  this  pitiable  condition;  during  which,  they 
]ierceived  then-  strength  gradually  decUning  every  day. 
When  once  seated,  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
they  could  rise  ;  and  they  had  frequently  to  lift  each  other. 
Their  only  food  was  the  bones  and  skins  of  deer,  that  had 
been  killed  during  their  residence  the  preceding  winter. 
These  sorry  substitutes  for  wholesome  nourishment,  had 
been  neglected  and  cast  away  in  the  season  of  plenty,  but 
M-ere  now  sought  for  with  the  utmost  eagerness  of  which 
their  debilitated  frames  were  capable.  The  bones  were 
pounded  and  boiled  down  into  an  acrid  mess,  which  they 
persuaded  themselves  to  call  soup,  until  the  insides  of  their 
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mouths  became  so  sore  from  eating  it,  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  its  use.  The  skins,  they  at  first  fried, 
but  aftei-wards  boiled,  finding  this  to  be  the  more  palatable 
mode  of  dressing  them. 

At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  whilst  they  were 
seated  round  the  fire,  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
anticipated  relief,  one  of  the  hunters,  with  a  sudden  inter- 
ruption, joyfully  exclaimed  "  Ah  I  le  monde  ,'"'  thinking 
that  he  heard  the  Indians  in  the  other  room.  Immedi- 
ately afterwards.  Dr.  Richardson  and  Hepburn  entered, 
each  carrying  his  bundle ;  but  they  were  alone — none  of 
their  companions  were  with  them.  Captain  Franklin  was 
instantly  seized  with  fearful  apprehensions  respecting  his 
friend  Hood,  which  were  immediately  confirmed  by  the 
Doctor's  melancholy  communication,  that  both  that  gentle- 
man and  Michel  were  dead :  the  details  were,  however, 
spared  for  the  present.  "  We  were  all  shocked,"  says 
Captain  Franklin,  "  at  beholding  the  emaciated  counte- 
nances of  the  Doctor  and  Hepburn,  as  they  strongly  evi- 
denced their  extremely  debilitated  state.  The  alteration 
in  our  appearance  was  equally  distressing  to  them,  for  since 
the  swellings  had  subsided,  we  were  little  more  than  skin 
and  bone.  The  Doctor  particularly  remarked  the  sepul- 
chral tone  of  our  voices,  which  he  requested  us  to  make 
more  cheerful,  if  possible,  unconscious  that  his  own  partook 
of  the  same  key." 

At  this  moment,  Hepburn  had  succeeded  in  shooting  a 
partridge,  which  was  brought  to  the  house.  "  The  Doctor 
tore  out  the  feathers,  and  having  held  it  to  the  fire  a  few 
minutes,  divided  it  into  seven  portions.  Each  piece  was 
ravenously  devoured  by  my  companions,  as  it  was  the 
first  morsel  of  flesh  any  of  us  had  tasted  for  thirt)'-one 
days,  unless,  indeed,  the  small  grisly  particles  which  we 
found  occasionally  adhering  to  the  pounded  bones  may  be 
termed  flesh." 

Dr.  Richardson  now  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of 
what  had  befallen  him  and  his  party,  since  the  separation ; 
and  melancholy  indeed  was  the  tale  which  he  had  to  relate. 
On  the  first  two  days,  they  had  nothing  whatever  to  eat ; 
on  the  evening  of  the  third,  Michel  arrived,  and  brought 
with  him  a  hare  and  a  partridge,  which  enabled  them  to 
break  their  long  fast.  This  individual,  it  will  be  recollected, 
was  one  of  the  four  who  had  turned  back,  and  left  Captain 
Franklin,  for  the  purpose  of  rejoining  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Mr.  Hood.  But  he  alone  reached  them ;  the  other  three 
were  never  heard  of  more.  On  the  11th,  Michel  was 
absent     when  he  returned    he  stated  that  he  had  been 


engaged  in  an  unsuccessful  hunt  after  deer,  yet  that  he 
had  found  a  wolf  which  had  been  killed  by  the  stroke  of  a 
deer's  horn  ;  and  had  brought  a  part  of  it.  "  We  implicitly 
believed  this  story  then,"  says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  but  after- 
wards became  convinced,  from  circumstances,  the  detail  of 
which  may  be  spared,  that  it  must  have  been  a  portion  of 
the  body  of  Belanger  or  Perrault,"  two  of  the  unfortunate 
men  who  had  turned  back,  and  one  or  both  of  whom,  it 
was  strongly  suspected,  had  been  murdered  by  this  Iroquois, 
The  conduct  of  this  man  now  became  daily  more  gloomy 
and  alarming ;  he  absented  himself  from  the  party,  refused 
either  to  hunt  or  to  fetch  wood,  and  frequently  threatened 
to  leave  them.  Poor  Hood  was  rapidly  fading ;  his  strength 
was  nearly  gone ;  and  the  acute  pain  which  the  tripe  de 
roche  invariably  caused,"  whenever  he  ate  it,  deprived  him 
of  even  tliis  their  last  resource  against  starvation.  They 
avoided  speaking  upon  the  sorrowful  subject  of  their  hope- 
less condition ;  their  minds  had  decayed  with  the  strength 
of  their  bodies,  and  they  could  no  longer  bear  to  contem- 
plate the  horrors  that  surrounded  them.  "  Still,"  says 
Dr.  Richardson,  "  we  were  calm,  and  resigned  to  our  fate ; 
not  a  murmur  escaped  us,  and  we  were  punctual  and  fer 
vent  in  our  addresses  to  the  Supreme  Being." 

But  an  event  soon  occurred,  which  effectually  roused 
them,  and  caused  a  sudden  exertion  of  their  remaining 
powers,  Michel  was  daily  becoming  more  sulky,  and  his 
unwillingness  to  assist  the  others  at  last  amounted  to 
positive  refiisal.  Mr.  Hood  attempted  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  but  only  excited  his  anger.  "  It  is  no  use  hunting ; 
there  are  no  animals,  you  had  better  kill  and  eat  me," 
was  one  of  the  answers  which  he  returned.  Dr.  Richardson 
and  Mr.  Hood  had  already  promised  that  if  he  would 
hunt  for  four  days  diligently,  they  would  then  allow  hira 
to  proceed  to  Fort  Enterprise  with  Hepburn,  who  should 
be  furnished  with  a  letter  for  Captain  Franklin,  a  compass, 
and  instructions  for  performing  the  journey.  The  21st 
was  the  day  appointed  for  the  departure.  On  the  20th, 
they  again  urged  him  to  go  a  hunting,  that  he  might,  if 
possible,  leave  them  some  pro%"isions,  before  quitting  them , 
but  he  showed  great  unwillingness  to  go  out,  and  lingered 
about  the  fire,  under  the  pretence  of  cleaning  his  gun. 
After  the  morning-service  had  been  read,  Dr.  Richardson 
went  out  to  gather  tripe  de  roche,  Hepburn  was  em- 
ployed in  endeavouring  to  provide  them  a  store  of  fuel,  pre- 
vious to  his  departure ;  and  Mr.  Hood  was  left  sitting  at 
the  fire-side  before  the  tent,  arguing  with  Michel. 

"  A  short  time  after  I  went  out,"  says  Dr.  Richardson 
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"  I  heard  the  report  of  a  gun,  and  about  ten  minutes  after- 
•wards  Hepburn  called  to  me,  in  a  voice  of  great  alarm,  to 
come  directly.  When  I  arrived,  I  found  poor  Hood  lying 
lifeless  at  the  fire-side,  a  ball  having  apparently  entered 
his  forehead.  I  was  at  first  horror-struck  with  the  idea 
that,  in  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  had  hurried  himself  into 
the  presence  of  his  Almighty  Judge,  by  an  act  of  his  own 
hand ;  but  the  conduct  of  Michel  soon  gave  rise  to  other 
thoughts,  and  excited  suspicions,  which  were  confirmed, 
when,  upon  examining  the  body,  I  discovered  that  the  shot 
had  entered  the  back  part  of  the  head,  and  passed  out  at 
the  forehead,  and  that  the  muzzle  of  the  gun  had  been 
applied  so  close  as  to  set  fire  to  the  night-cap  behind." — 
"  Bickersteth's  Scripture  Help  was  lying  open  beside  the 
body,  as  if  it  had  fallen  from  his  hand,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  was  reading  it  at  the  instant  of  his  death." 
Michel  was  immediately  questioned  as  to  the  manner 
of  the  occurrence,  but  his  answers  were  unsatisfactory 
in  the  extreme.  He  was  still  the  strongest  and  the 
best  armed  of  the  three  survivors,  and  Dr.  Richardson 
dared  not,  therefore,  give  open  vent  to  his  suspicions ; 
but  the  repeated  avowals  of  the  Iroquois,  that  he  was 
innocent,  and  his  firequent  protestations  that  he  was 
incapable  of  committing  such  an  act,  too  clearly  betrayed 
a  secret  consciousness  of  guilt.  The  body  was  removed 
into  a  clump  of  willows  behind  the  tent,  and_]  when  the 
party  had  retvu*ned  to  the  fire,  the  funeral  service  was  read 
in  addition  to  the  evening  prayers. 

They  now  determined  to  remain  no  longer  where  they 
were,  but  to  proceed  dii-ectly  to  the  fort.  A  portion  of  the 
buffalo  robe  which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Hood  afforded  them 
an  acceptable  meal  of  boiled  skin,  for  the  relief  of  their 
present  necessities ;  and  the  remainder  supplied  them  with 
scanty  morsels  during  the  journey  which  followed.  As 
they  advanced,  the  conduct  of  Michel  became  more  alarm- 
ing and  outrageous  than  ever ;  his  ill-nature  vented  itself 
in  mutterings  of  obscure  hints  and  threats ;  and  the  inso- 
lent tone  of  superiority  which  he  now  assumed,  when 
addressing  Dr.  Richardson,  plainly  showed  that  he  con- 
sidered both  that  gentleman  and  Hepburn  to  be  within  his 
power.  The  gloomy  conviction  now  forced  itself  on  their 
minds,  that  he  would  attempt  to  destroy  them,  on  the  first 
opportunity  that  ofiered.  That  he  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  putting  his  murderous  schemes  into  execution,  was  to 
be  attributed  to  a  natural  regard  for  his  own  safety,  which 
taught  him  that  to  despatch  his  intended  victims,  while  he 
yet  needed  their  assistance  in  guiding  him  to  a  place  of 
relief,  was  but  to  ensure  his  own  destruction.  Proceeding 
on  their  journey,  they  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  a  rock,  on 
which  there  was  some  tripe  de  roche;  here  Michel  halted, 
and  said  that  he  M'ould  gather  it,  whilst  the  others  went  on, 
and  that  he  would  soon  overtake  them.  "  Hepburn  and  I," 
says  Dr.  Richardson,  "  were  now  left  alone,  for  the  first 
time  since  Mr.  Hood's  death,  and  he  acquainted  me  with 
several  material  circumstances  which  he  had  observed,  of 
Michel's  behaviour,  and  which  confirmed  me  in  the  opi- 
nion that  there  was  no  safety  for  us.  except  in  his  death, 
and  he  offered  to  be  the  instrument  of  it.    I  determined, 


however,  as  I  was  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  necessity 
of  such  a  dreadful  act,  to  take  the  whole  responsibility 
upon  myself;  and  immediately  upon  Michel's  coming  up, 
I  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by  shooting  him  through  the  head 
with  a  pistol." 

After  the  death  of  Michel,  the  two  survivors  continued 
their  march  towards  the  Fort ;  and  six  wretched  and  weary 
days  did  they  drag  along  their  famished  bodies,  before  they 
could  traverse  the  short  space  that  separated  them  from 
that  spot.  At  length,  on  the  evening  of  the  29th,  they 
arrived  in  sight  of  it ;  "  and  it  is  impossible,"  says  Dr. 
Richardson,  "  to  describe  our  sensations,  when,  on  attain- 
ing the  eminence  that  overlooks  it,  we  beheld  the  smoke 
issuing  from  one  of  the  chimneys." 

Such  was  the  tragical  story  which  Dr.  Richardson  had 
to  tell,  on  rejoining  his  unhappy  partners  in  misery.  But 
his  sufferings  were  not  at  an  end :  he  had,  indeed,  reached 
the  Fort,  but  only  to  find  how  fruitless  were  all  the  hopes 
of  relief  which  he  had  so  securely  built  upon  that  event. 
The  party  now  assembled,  consisted  of  six  persons ;  our 
three  countrymen,  and  three  Canadians.  Scarcely  two 
days  had  elapsed,  when  their  number  was  reduced  to  four, 
by  the  death  of  two  of  the  Canadians :  and  before  the  lapse 
of  a  week,  the  remainder  were  in  such  a  state  that  they 
could  not  have  survived  eight -and-forty  hours  longer :  pro- 
videntially, however,  on  the  7th  of  November,  the  long- 
expected  aid  arrived,  by  the  hands  of  three  Indians,  whom 
Mr.  Back  had  sent  with  all  possible  expedition,  as  soon  as 
he  had  reached  their  encampment.  Dr.  Richardson  and 
Hepburn  had  gone  out  to  cut  wood,  leaving  Captain  Frank- 
lin occupied  in  endeavouring  to  dispel  the  gloomy  appre- 
hensions of  approaching  death  which  disquieted  the  only 
Canadian  who  was  now  left.  They  had  hardly  begun  their 
labour,  when  they  were  amazed  at  hearing  the  report  of  a 
musket.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  there  was  really 
any  one  near,  until  they  heard  a  shout,  and  immediately 
espied  three  Indians  close  to  the  house.  "  Adam  and  I," 
says  Captain  Franklin,  "  heard  the  latter  noise,  and  I  was 
fearful  that  a  part  of  the  house  had  fallen  up5n  one  of  my 
companions,  a  disaster  which  had,  in  fact,  been  thought 
not  unlikely.  My  alarm  was  only  momentary :  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson came  in  to  communicate  the  joyful  intelligence  that 
relief  had  arrived.  He  and  myself  immediately  addressed 
thanksgiving  to  the  Tlirone  of  Mercy  for  this  deliverance, 
but  poor  Adam  was  in  so  low  a  state,  that  he  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  information." 

We  have  now  little  to  add  respecting  the  further 
proceedings  of  the  expedition.  After  a  sufficient  stay  at 
Fort  Enterprise,  to  enable  them  to  recover,  in  some  - 
degree,  their  strength,  the  party  proceeded  to  Fort  Pro- 
vidence, where  they  remained  during  the  winter.  In 
the  following  summer,  they  set  out  on  their  return  to 
England,  which  they  reached  safely  in  the  month  of 
October,  1822. 

The  result  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly  said  to  con- 
sist in  the  discovery  and  examination  of  a  detached  slip  of 
the  northern  coast  of  America,  extending  in  length  for 
nearly  six  and  a  half  degrees  of  longitude. 
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CAPTAIN  FRANKLIN  S  SECOND  JOURNEY. 

Although  Captains  Parry  and  Franklin  both  left  Eng- 
land with  then-  respective  expeditions  about  tne  same 
period  in  the  year  1819,  yet  the  former  of  these  gentlemen 
I'feturned  considerably  the  earlier,  and  had  already  been 
gone  nearly  eighteen  months  on  a  second  enterprise,  when 
the  other  arrived  from  his  first.  Scarcely  a  year  had,  how- 
ever, elapsed,  before  Captain  Parry  returned,  in  the  autumn 
of  1823,  from  this  second  voyage,  in  which  he  had  vainly 
endeavoured  to  penetrate  the  icy  channel  named  the  Strait 
of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  Towards  the  close  of  the  same 
year,  the  Government  made  known  its  intention  of  sending 
that  active  navigator  to  engage  in  a  third  attempt ;  and 
then  Captain  Franklin  laid  before  them  a  plan  for  another 
co-operative  expedition,  overland  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar 
Sea,  for  the  conduct  of  which  he  offered  his  own  services. 
The  proposal  was  accepted,  and  every  arrangement  made 
for  carrying  it  into  immediate  effect.  Dr.  Richardson 
solicited  permission  again  to  accompany  his  friend,  which 
was  readily  accorded ;  and  the  party  was  completed  by  the 
appointment  of  their  old  fellow-traveller.  Lieutenant  Back, 
with  Mr.  Kendall,  Mr-  Drummond  as  assistant  botanist, 
and  four  marines.  Captain  Franklin  was  directed,  by  his 
instructions,  to  winter  at  the  Great  Bear  Lake,  and  thence 
proceed,  in  the  following  spring,  down  the  Mackenzie 
River,  (which  was  explored  by  the  traveller  of  that  name 
in  1789.)  On  reaching  its  mouth,  the  expedition  was  to 
separate  into  two  parties ;  the  one  to  trace  the  coast  to  the 
westward,  and  the  other  to  survey  it  to  the  eastward,  as  far 
as  the  Coppermine  River. 

The  necessary  boats  and  stores  were  forwarded  in  the 
summer  of  1 824  to  York  Factory,  and  thence  despatched 
by  the  ordinary  river-navigation  towards  the  Great  Bear 
Lake.  The  officers  left  England  early  in  1825,  and  pro- 
ceeding by  the  more  circuitous  but  more  convenient  route 
of  New  York  and  Canada  through  Lake  Huron,  overtook 
the  boats  on  the  Methye  River  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
5'ear.  By  the  5th  of  August,  the  whole  party  had  reached 
the  Great  Bear  Lake  River,  which  flows  from  the  lake  of 
that  name  into  the  Mackenzie  River ;  and  on  its  banks 
Captain  Franklin  resolved  to  take  up  his  winter-quarters. 
They  quickly  began  to  buQd  a  habitation  and  store,  which 
they  afterwards  named  from  their  respected  commander ; 
and  while  the  most  skilful  were  thus  engaged,  he,  himself, 
proceeded  down  the  Great  Bear  Lake  and  Mackenzie 
Rivers,  in  order  to  take  a  view  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
obtain  information  which  would  probably  serve  to  guide, 
in  some  degree,  his  operations  the  following  year.  In  this 
excursion  he  was  eminently  successful ;  and  he  rejoined 
his  companions  on  the  5th  of  September. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  the  usual  manner ;  and  with 
the  return  of  spring  the  party  began  to  prepare  for  their 
expedition.  On  the  28th  of  June  they  quitted  Fort 
Franklin,  descended  the  Mackenzie,  and,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  separated  into  the  two  branches  which  were  to  pursue 
different  directions,  following  the  two  channels  into  which 
the  stream  here  divided.  Captain  Franklin  conducted 
the  western  party,  and  Dr.  Richardson  the  eastern.  The 
former  had  scarcely  reached  the  sea,  when  they  fell  in 
with  a  large  number  of  Esquimaux,  with  whom,  but  for 
their  own  forbearance,  they  would  have  been  involved  in 
a  bloody,  and  perhaps,  fatal  encounter.  Having  extricated 
themselves  from  this  imminent  peril,  they  continued  their 
course,  greatly  impeded,  however,  by  the  unfavourable  state 
of  the  atmosphere.  The  low  and  swampy  land  that  here 
extends  between  the  northern  termination  of  the  rocky 
mountains  and  the  sea  coast,  seems  to  be  productive  of  a 
constant  fog,  fi-equently  so  dense  as  to  contract  the  range  of 
view  to  within  a  few  yards.  Nevertheless,  by  the  16th  of 
August  they  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the  half-way  point 
between  Mackenzie  River  and  Icy  Cape,  (the  furthest  point 
to  which  the  north-western  coast  of  America  had  been 
traced  from  Behring's  Strait);  but  the  symptoms  of 
approaching  winter  here  became  so  unequivocal,  that  they 
were  compelled  to  return,  though  with  great  reluctance. 
Unfortunately,  Captain  Franklin  did  not  know,  that  at  this 
moment  the  barge  of  the  ship,  which  had  been  sent  to 
await  his  arrival  in  Behring's  Strait,  was  actually  within 
160  miles  of  the  spot  which  he  had  himself  reached,  had 
he  known  it,  "  no  difEculties,  dangers,  or  discouraging 
circumstances,"  to  use  his  own  expression,  would  have 
prevailed  on  him  to  return.  Under  the  existing  circum- 
stances he  was  obliged  to  do  so,  and,  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, this  western  expedition  reached  Fort  Franklin, 
where  tiiey  found  the  eastern  branclx  retuxued  baioro  th«Eau 


The  navigation  vhich  Dr.  Richardson  had  to  perform 
was  almost  wholly  unobstructed  ;  and  between  the  4th  of 
July  and  the  8th  of  August,  he  succeeded  in  accomplish- 
ing the  coast  voyage  of  902  miles,  between  the  mouths  of 
the  Mackenzie  aud  Coppermine  Rivers.  He  returned  with 
his  party  to  Fort  FrankUn  on  the  1st  of  September,  and, 
after  a  lapse  of  nearly  three  weeks,  was  joined  by  the 
eastern  branch,  as  we  have  before  related.  In  the  following 
year  the  two  parties  set  out  in  company  for  England,  which 
they  reached  in  the  autumn  of  1827. 

This  second  expedition  of  Captain  FfanVdin,  though 
destitute  of  that  tragic  interest  which  his  first  excited,  may 
be  regarded  as  more  important  in  its  geographical  results. 
The  6i  degrees  of  longitude,  for  which  the  northern 
shores  of  America  had  been  explored  in  the  former  enter- 
prise, were  now  extended  to  a  line  exceeding  39^  degrees 
in  length,  and  approaching  on  the  one  side  to  within  160 
miles  of  the  extreme  known  north-western  point  of  that 
continent,  and  on  the  other  to  within  400  miles  of  it9 
supposed  extreme  north-eastern  point. 

VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  BEECHEY. 

Whept  the  simultaneous  expeditions  of  Captains  Parry  and 
Franklin  were  undertaken  in  1824,  it  appeared  to  those 
with  whom  they  originated,  to  be  almost  impossible  that 
either  of  them,  even  in  the  event  of  success,  could  reach 
the  open  sea  in  Behring's  Strait,  without  being  nearly,  if 
not  wholly,  exhausted  of  resources  and  provisions,  and  it 
was  quite  certain  that  Captain  Franklin's  party  would  be 
entirely  destitute  of  the  means  of  conveyance  to  Europe. 
Accordingly,  to  obviate  these  anticipated  difficulties.  His 
Majesty's  (jovernment  determined  upon  sending  a  ship  to 
that  spot,  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  two  expeditions.  The 
Blossom  sloop  was  selected  for  this  purpose,  and  the  com- 
mand of  her  given  to  Captain  F.  W.  Beechey,  who  had 
already  distinguished  himself  in  the  preceding  northern 
voyages.  Before  the  departure  of  Captain  Franklin,  he 
arranged  with  Captain  Beechey  the  plan  of  their  joint 
operations.  Kotzebue  Inlet  was  agreed  iipon  as  the  place 
of  rendezvous,  where  Captain  Beechey  was  to  remain 
during  the  summer-months  of  1826  and  1827. 

The  Blossom  sailed  from  England  on  May  19th,  1825; 
and  passing  Behring's  Strait,  entered  Kotzebue  Sound  early 
in  the  morning  of  the  22nd  of  September.  The  land  was 
much  obscured  by  a  thick  fog,  which,  however,  cleared  off 
soon  afterwards,  and  discovered  to  their  astonished  view, 
a  deep  inlet  in  the  northern  shore,  that  had  escaped  the 
observation  of  Captain  Kotzebue.  Captain  Beechey 
named  it  Hotham  Inlet,  and  sent  the  barge  to  examine  it, 
intending  to  proceed  with  the  ship  further  into  the  sound, 
as  far  as  Chamisso  Island,  the  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous. The  unfavourable  state  of  the  wind  prevented 
him  from  advancing  for  nearly  two  days.  During  his 
detention,  a  party  of  the  natives  approached  the  ship,  in 
their  baidars,  bringing  with  them  various  articles  of  slcin 
and  fish,  which  they  were  desirous  of  changing  for  other 
commodities.  The  baidars  are  a  species  of  boat,  similar 
in  construction  to  the  Esqiiimaux  oomiaks  (or  woman 
boats),  of  Hudson's  Bay.  "  They  consist,"  says  Captain 
Beechey  "  of  a  frame  made  from  drift-wood,  covered  with 
the  skins  of  walruses  strained  over  it,  and  are  capable  of 
being  tightened  at  any  time  by  a  lacing  on  the  inside  of 
the  gunwale ;  the  frame  and  benches  for  the  rowers,  are 
fastened  with  thongs,  by  which,  the  boat  is  rendered  both 
light  and  pliable ;  the  skin,  when  soaked  with  water,  is 
translucent ;  and  a  stranger  placing  his  foot  upon  the  flat 
yielding  surface  at  the  bottom  of  the  boat,  fancies  it  a  frail 
security ;  but  it  is  very  safe  and  durable,  especially  when 
kept  well  greased."  Each  of  these  boats  now  contained 
from  ten  to  thirteen  men,  who  all  exhibited  the  custom, 
which  was  afterwards  found  to  be  general  along  this  part 
of  the  American  coast,  of  wearing  ornaments  in  their 
under  lip.  These  consisted  of  pieces  of  ivory,  stone,  or 
glass,  fonned  with  a  double  head,  like  a  sleeve-button,  one 
part  of  which  is  thrust  through  a  hole  bored  in  the  under 
lip.  The  incision  is  made  when  about  the  age  of  puberty, 
and  is,  at  first,  the  size  of  a  quill ;  as  tliey  grow  older,  the 
natives  enlarge  the  orifice,  and  increase  the  size  of  the 
ornament  accordingly,  that  it  may  hold  its  place.  In 
adults,  this  orifice  is  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
will,  if  required,  distend  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch. 

The  people  themselves  possessed  all  the  characteristic 
features  of  the  Esquimaux ; — large,  fat,  round  feces,  high 
cheek  bones,  small  hazel  eyes,  eyebrows  slanting  like  the 
Chines*,  and  mdo  mouths.   The  engraving  of  them  at  page 
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25(5,  is  from  Captain  Beechey.  They  were  strictly  honest; 
and  in  this  respect  offer  rather  a  contrast  to  others  of  their 
race,  whom  Captain  Beechey  subsequently  visited. 

Red  and  blue  beads,  buttons,  knives,  and  hatchets,  were 
in  general  request,  and  readily  induced  them  to  sell  their 
ordinary  commodities ;  but  tawac,  as  they  called  our 
tobacco,  was  the  great  object  of  the  men's  desires,  and  an 
oflfer  of  this,  made  them  part  with  even  their  bows  and 
arrows,  which  they  had  refused  to  barter  fbr  the  usual 
articles  of  exchange.  Their  habits  seemed  to  be  very 
filthy ;  but  they  were  hospitable,  though,  after  their  own 
fashion.  Whenever  Captain  Beechey  visited  them,  he  was 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner ;  and  frequently,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "  underwent  the  full  delights  of  an 
Esquimaux  salutation."  A  contact  of  noses,  or  a  smooth- 
ing of  the  visiters'  faces  with  hands,  which  had  been 
previously  licked  and  applied  to  their  own,  was  the  usual 
mode  of  reception ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  most  especial 
mark  of  regard,  a  warm  embrace  and  hug,  supplied  the 
place  of  this  less-distinguished  favour.  The  choicest 
delicacies  which  their  means  could  afford,  were  then 
offered ;  but  the  guests,  with  a  squeamishness  that  excited 
at  once  the  surprise  and  ridicule  of  their  less  scrupu- 
lous hosts,  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  the 
dainty  fare.  Bowls  of  blubber  and  walrus  flesh,  dishes 
of  whortleberries  mashed  up  with  sorrel  and  rancid  train- 
oil,  were  left  untouched  by  our  fastidious  countrymen ;  the 
entrails  of  a  fine  seal,  and  a  bowl  of  coagulated  blood, 
shared  a  similar  fate;  and  even  "the  raw  flesh  of  the 
narwhal,  nicely  cut  into  lumps,  with  an  equal  distribution 
of  black  and  white  fat,"  displayed  its  tempting  charms  in 
vain.  One  gentleman  only,  and  he  to  oblige  the  Captain, 
ventured  to  taste  one  of  the  motley  mixtures,  but  at  the 
expense  of  his  appetite  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

It  was  not  till  the  morning  of  the  ,25th  of  July,  that 
Captain  Beechey  reached  Chamisso  Island,  only  five  days 
later  than  had  been  agreed  upon  by  Captain  Frankhn  and 
himself.  No  traces  of  the  latter  gentlemen  were  yet  to  be 
seen;  andCaptainBeechey, therefore, proceeded,  according 
to  the  arrangement,  to  survey  the  coast  further  to  the 
northward,  towards  the  Arctic  Sea.  At  the  same  time,  in 
order  that  Captain  Franklin  might  not  want  provisions, 
in  the  event  of  his  missing  the  ship  along  the  coast,  and 
arriving  at  the  island  in  her  absence,  a  tight  barrel  of 
flour  was  buried  in  the  most  unfrequented  spot  in  its 
vicinity,  and  directions  for  finding  it  were  deposited  in  a 
bottle,  to  which  attention  was  directed  by  writing  upon  the 
cliffs  with  white  paint.  By  the  middle  of  August  he 
reached  Icy  Cape,  where  he  found  the  sea  quite  open,  and 
felt  the  greatest  desire  to  advance.  His  instructions  were, 
however,  positive,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  being  beset  with 
his  ship  in  the  ice ;  and  he  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  con- 
tent himself  with  despatching  the  barge  to  prosecute  the 
further  search,  while  he  returned  to  Kotzebue  Sound. 
The  barge  proceeding  to  the  north-eastward,  succeeded  in 
exploring  the  line  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Point  Barrow,  126 
miles  beyond  Icy  Cape ;  and,  the  crew  having  erected  a 
post  for  Captain  Franklin,  retiirned  to  the  ship. 

Captain  Beechey  remained  with  the  Blossom  at  Cha- 
misso Island,  occupied  in  sur\'eying  the  coast  and  harbours 
\  of  Kotzebue  Sound,  until  the  approach  of  winter  rendered 
\it  necessary  for  him  to  hasten  his  departure.      During 
uiis  stay,  he  made  several  excursions,  and  procured  many 
\nteresting  fossil  remains.      He  had  also  an  opportunity 
^  remarking  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  natives,  or 
■^stern  Esquimaux,  as  they  are  called,  in  contradistinction 
tG  their  eastern  brethren.      Their    deserted   huts  were 
frt^uently  found  in  many  places,  and  traces  of  a  recent 
resience  were  often  visible.    He  particularly  notices  their 
bunl-places,  and  the  mode  which  they  have  of  disposing 
of  teir  dead.     The  corpse  is  deposited,  with  the  head  to 
the  Vistward,  in  a  sort  of  coffin  formed  of  loose  planks, 
and  piced  upon  a  platform  of  drift-wood,  which  is  some- 
times aised  to  the  height  of  two  feet.    A  double  tent  of 
spars  V  drift-wood,  put  together  closely,  is  erected  over 
this  as  covering  to  secure  the  body  from  the  depredations 
of  foxe&and  wolves ;  but  the  rapacity  of  those  animals 
succeedsjoefore  long,  in  breaking   through    this   feeble 
protectioi    The  body  is  generally  dressed  in  a  frock  made 
of  eider-cck  skins,  and  covered  with  hides  of  deer  or  sea- 
horse.   1^  coffin  and  planks  are  sometimes  omitted,  and 
the  corpse^ien  rests  simply  on  the  drift-wood.    We  have 
given  a  repsentation  of  one  of  these  graves  in  page  256. 
The  Blosiin  quitted  the  sound  on  the  14th  of  October, 
and  ha\-ing  passed  Behring's  Strait,  stood  to  the  south- 
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ward,  and  reached  the  harbour  of  San  Prancisco,  in  Cali- 
fornia, on  the  8th  of  November.  Here  Captain  Beechey 
had  intended  to  recruit  his  supplies ;  but  the  inadequacy 
of  the  means  which  it  afforded,  compelled  him  to  proceed 
first  to  the  Sandwich  Islands,  and  thence  to  Macao,  where 
he  procured  sufficient  stores  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  the 
voyage.  The  ship  left  Macao  on  the  30th  of  April,  1827, 
and,  after  visiting  the  Great  Loo  Choo,  passed  through 
Behring's  Strait,  and  reached  the  rendezvous  this  time  by 
the  5th  of  August ;  still  there  was  no  trace  of  Franklin, 
and  they  accordingly  stood  forward  to  the  northward.  The 
unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  prevented  them  from  proceed- 
ing so  far  as  they  had  gone  the  former  year ;  and,  after  the 
loss  of  their  barge,  and  a  narrow  escape  of  wreck  on  the 
part  of  the  ship,  they  were  compelled,  by  the  early  setting 
in  of  the  winter,  to  take  a  final  leave  of  the  Polar  Sea,  and 
retrace  their  course  to  England,  which  they  reached  on  the 
8th  of  September,  1828,  after  an  absence  of  three  years 
and  a  half,  and  a  voyage  of  73,000  miles. 

LAST  VOYAGE  OF  CAPTAIN  ROSS. 

We  have  already  adverted  to  the  open  charge  of  negligence 
which  was  brought  against  Captain  Ross,  on  his  return 
from  the  first  expedition  in  1818,  and  to  the  doubts  that 
were  by  many  expressed  as  to  the  accuracy  of  his 
statements.  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed,  that  the 
chivalrous  honour  of  a  British  seaman,  could  tamely  brook 
a  censure  so  directly  impugning  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional character.  To  vindicate  his  wounded  reputation 
from  the  stain,  which,  to  his  jealous  eye,  seemed  to  rest 
upon  it,  became,  therefore,  with  this  gallant  officer,  an 
object  of  paramount  importance;  for  the  attainment  of 
which,  neither  the  sacrifice  of  his  property,  nor  the  venture 
of  his  life  were  thought  too  great  a  price.  Accordingly  he 
left  England  with  the  Victory  steam-vessel,  in  the  summer 
of  1829,  in  order  to  discover,  if  possible,  a  passage  to 
the  westward,  through  Prince  Regent's  Inlet;  which  he 
reached  m  August.  It  was  on  the  western  shore  of  this 
opening  that  the  Fury  had  been  abandoned  in  Captain 
Parry's  third  voyage,  and  when  Captain  Ross  reached 
the  spot  where  she  had  been  left,  all  remains  had  been 
drifted  away  by  the  ice.  But  the  provisions  which  had 
been  deposited  on  shore,  were  in  good  condition;  and 
having  availed  themselves  of  these,  Ross  and  his  party 
continued  to  the  south  and  west,  until  in  latitude  70°,  and 
longitude  90°  W.,  their  progress  was  arrested  for  the 
season.  An  excellent  wintering  harbour  was  found,  in 
which  they  secured  their  ship,  (.which  had  already  been 
converted  into  a  sailing  vessel,)  and  to  which  they  gave  the 
name  of  Felix  Harbour  ■ 

The  winter  was  spent  m  the  usual  manner  ana  nere 
again  a  party  of  Esquimaux  contributed  to  alleviate  its 
gloomy  dulness.  The  whole  summer  of  1830  was  spent 
in  examining  the  continuity  of  the  inlet,  and  whether 
there  was  a  channel  by  which  a  vessel  might  pass  to  the 
westward ;  and  it  was  at  length  ascertained,  that  a  narrow 
neck  of  land  presented  an  impassable  barrier  to  all  con 
nexion  between  the  waters  of  the  inlet,  and  the  sea  to  the 
east :  this  extraordinary  isthmus  was  found  to  be  fifteen 
miles  in  breadth,  ten  of  which  were  occupied  by  a  chain  of 
fresh-water  lakes.  It  was  crossed  by  commander  James 
Ross,  who  surveyed  the  sea  coast  to  the  westward  as  far 
as  to  longitude  99°,  or  to  within  150  miles  of  the  Point 
Turnagain  of  Franklin,  to  which  it  appeared  directly  to 
trend.  The  rest  of  this  season  was  employed  in  tracing 
the  coast  to  the  eastward  from  the  bottom  of  the  isthmus, 
and  the  results  left  no  doubt  of  its  joining  to  the  land 
forming  Repulse  Bay.  A  second  winter  was  now  passed 
in  Sheriff  Harbour,  not  far  from  the  former  winter 
quarters;  which,  with  that  of  1831,  is  alluded  to  by 
Captain  Ross  as  being  one  of  uncommon  severity.  The 
summer  of  1831,  appears  to  have  been  occupied  in  sur- 
veying the  coast  across  the  isthmus  to  the  north-west; 
and  in  the  autumn,  the  Victory  was  moved  fourteen  miles 
to  the  northward.  All  hope,  however,  of  saving  the  ship, 
was  nearly  at  an  end ;  and  the  severity  of  another  winter 
put  it  quite  beyond  possibility.  Accordingly,  in  the  month 
of  May,  1832,  she  was  abandoned,  and  our  adventurers 
entered  on  a  perilous  and  fatiguing  journey  to  Fury  Beach, 
"as  the  only  means  of  saving  their  lives."  This  thev 
reached  on  the  1st  of  July  following,  and  they  imm3diately 
proceeded  to  repair  the  boats  of  the  Furv,  and  to  construct 
a  temporary  hut. 

On  the  1st  of  August,  they  again  departed,  and  emerged 
into  Barrow's  Strait  on  the  1st  of  Septeuber,    Here,  how- 
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ever,  all  their  hopes  of  escape  were  at  once  destroyed. 
Nothing  but  one  impenetrable  mass  of  ice  presented  itself 
to  view  over  the  whole  channel.  Accordingly,  they  were 
compelled  to  return  to  Fury  Beach,  where  another  dreary 
winter  was  passed.  At  length,  on  the  8th  of  July,  1833, 
they  once  more  quitted  this  station.  Fortunately  they 
had  now  the  satisfaction  of  finding  clear  water,  where  they 
had  the  year  before  been  stopped  by  ice,  and  therefore 
made  the  best  of  their  way  to  the  eastward.  On  the  25th 
they  crossed  Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  on  the  following  morn- 
ing descried  a  ship  in  the  offing,  becalmed,  which  proved 
to  be  the  Isabella  of  Hull,  the  same  vessel  that  Captain 
Ross  commanded  in  1818.  At  noon  they  reached  her, 
and  having  been  taken  on  board,  reached  England  on 
the  20th  of  October,  1833,  after  an  absence  of  more  than 
four  years.  The  results  of  this  expedition  may  be  briefly 
summed  thus : — The  discovery  of  the  continent  and 
isthmus  of  Boothia  (as  the  new  land  to  the  southward  was 
named  by  Captain  Ross,)  of  the  Gulf  of  Boothia,  (or  the  sea. 
to  the  eastward,)  as  also  of  a  vast  number  of  islands,  rivers, 
and  lakes ;  the  determining  that  the  north-eastern  point  of 
the  American  continent  extends  to  the  74th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  valuable  observations  in  every  branch  of 
science,  more  particularly  in  magnetism ;  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  true  position  of  the  magnetic  North  Pole. 

The  last  accounts  which  had  reached  England  from  Cap- 
tam  Ross,  being  dated  in  July  1829,  from  Disco  Island, 
fears  the  most  alarming  were  excited  for  his  safety,  as  the 
close  of  1 832  approached,  and  no  tidings  were  yet  heard  of 
him.  A  meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society  was  held,  to 
consider  what  steps  were  fit  to  be  taken ;  and  it  was 
resolved  to  open  a  subscription,  and  organize  a  committee, 
to  make  the  requisite  preparations  for  despatching  a  party 
in  quest  of  him.  This  was  done;  and,  on  the  17th  of 
February,  1833,  Captain  Back,  to  whom  the  expedition  had 
been  intrusted,  sailed  from  Liverpool.  Two  days  before 
the  announcement  of  Captain  Ross's  safety,  a  letter  was 
received  from  Captain  Back,  dated  June  19th,  from  Jack 
River,  with  intelligence  of  his  arrival  at  that  stage  of  his 
journey.  It  was  accordingly  determined  that  a  messenger 
should  be  despatched  after  him,  to  carry  the  welcome  news, 
and  direct  him  now  to  turn  his  attention  to  what  had  before 
been  a  secondary  object  of  the  expedition,  geographical 
discovery.  The  efforts  of  this  gentleman  will,  it  is  hoped, 
complete  our  knowledge  of  the  north-eastern  shores  of 
America.  It  is  probable  that  he  will,  in  the  ensuing 
summer,  reach  Coronation  Gulf,  and,  passing  Franklin's 
extreme  eastern  point,  continue  the  survey,  along  the  shore 
of  the  Arctic  Sea,  to  the  parts  surveyed  by  Commander 
James  Ross,  and  thus  connect  the  discoveries  of  the  late 
expedition  with  those  of  Franklin. 


CONCLUSION. 

The  results  of  the  various  expeditions  which  we  have 
recorded  in  the  preceding  pages,  may  be  said  to  be  almost 
conclusive  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  a  North-West 
Passage ;  but  at  the  same  time,  equally  clear  in  establishing 
the  impracticability  of  its  navigation.  Its  accomplishment 
may  now  be  regarded  rather  as  a  point  of  geographical 
science,  than  as  an  event  likely  to  be  at  all  productive  of  any 
immediate  practical  benefit.  The  object  for  which  it  was 
originally  undertaken, — the  discovery  of  a  shorter  com- 
mercial route  to  the  Indies,  has,  indeed,  been  abandoned, 
ever  since  the  opinion  of  John  Davis  and  the  older  mariners, 
that  the  "deep  sea  fryseth  not,"  was  refuted  by  the  expe- 
rience of  modern  navigators ;  but  when  the  motive,  arising 
from  the  prospect  of  a  lucrative  traffic  had  ceased  to  exist, 
another,  and  still  more  powerful  incentive  sprung  up  in  its 
place, — the  desire  of  enlarging  the  bounds  of  human 
knowledge  and  cinlization.  It  must  be  pleasing  to  us  to 
observe  the  strenuous  eflForts  of  our  own  country  in  this 
work ;  alone  and  unsupported,  she  has  done  nearly  all  that 
has  been  done  towards  effecting  the  solution  of  this  great 
question,  and  still  continues  her  unremitting  exertions  on 
its  behalf,  in  the  hope,  and  the  well-founded  hope,  we  trust, 
of  success. 
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I. 
CONVERSATIONS    of  a  FATHER  with  HIS  CHIL- 
DREN.    In  Two  Pocket  Volumes,    with    many  En- 
gravings.   Price  5s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth;  or  in  fancy 
binding,  with  gilt  edges,  price  7s.  6d. 

These  Conversations  were  first  written  with  a  view  to  the  gratification  and  im- 

Sruvement  of  the  Author's  children.  They  are  now  published  with  the  sincere 
esire  that  the  perusal  of  them  may  afford  to  others  also  somewhat  of  pleasure 
and  advantage.  Tlie  principles  here  inculcated  are  those  of  the  Religion  of  the 
Gospel.  The  little  work  is  intended  to  promote  cheerful  and  fenent  piety,  a  con- 
tented, obedient,  aud  grateful  frame  of  mind,  feelings  of  affectiou  and  kindness 
towards  our  friends,  and  of  active  benevolence  towards  all.  The  habit,  too,  of 
deriving  insiniction  and  delight  from  contemplating  the  varied  scenes  of  nature, 
and  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  it  is  hoped  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  instilled 
aud  cherished  ;  wliilst  the  maxim,  the  spirit  of  which  the  Author  trusts  will  be 
found  to  breathe  through  the  whole,  is,  be  oood  aud  be  hapf? 

II. 

LIVES  of  EMINENT  CHRISTIANS.  Volume  the  First. 
Bishop  Wilson  ;  Archb'shop  Usher;  Dr.  Hammond; 
John  Evelyn.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  HONE,  M.A.  With 
Portraits  on  Steel,  by  Englkheart.  Price  4s.  Gel.  bound 
in  cloth. 

The  paths  of  good  men  are  common,y  so  full  of  peace,  anrt  tne  sorrows  which 
befall  tlu-m,  so  mercifully  softened  and  blessed  by  a  sacred  influence,  that  few 
more  pleasing  or  successfid  ways  of  recommending  the  fear  and  love  of  God  have 
been  found,  tlian  the  publication  of  religious  biography.  With  the  design  of  pro- 
moting so  good  a  cause,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  this  little  volume  has  been  writ- 
ten ;  and  it  is  hoped  that,  in  carr>ing  it  into  execution,  a  fresh  interest  may  have 
b«en  given  to  the  lives  of  these  eminent  persons,  by  the  collation  of  former  me- 
moirs, and  the  addition  of  new  matter  gleaned  from  their  own  writings,  as  well  as 
from  many  volumes  of  contemporary  biography  and  history. 

III. 

READINGS  in  BIOGRAPHY.  A  Selection  of  the  Lives 
of  Eminent  Men  of  all  Nations.  Price  4s.  6d.  bound  in 
cloth,  uniformly  with  Readings  in  Poetry. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  an  account  of  the  lives  of  the  leaders  in  the 
most,  important  revolutions  wliich  history  records,  liom  the  age  of  Sesostris  to 
that  of  NaiKjleon.  Care  has  been  taken  to  select  those  personages,  concerning 
whom  information  is  most  required  by  the  historical  student.  All  the  lives  have 
been  compiled  from  origraal  sources  ;  those  of  the  Oriental  Sovereigns  especially, 
are  taken  from  oriental  writers  ;  and  in  the  life  of  Saint  Louis,  some  cunous  par- 
ticular? of  the  Eg)ptian  Crusade  will  be  found,  derived  from  cotemporary  Arabic 
Historians, 

IV. 
READINGS    m    SCIENCE;    being   EXPLANATIONS 

of  some  of  the  most  interesting  APPEARANCES  and 
PRINCIPLES  in  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY,  ex- 
pressed in  simple  Language,  and  illustrated  by.  familiar 
Examples.     Price  5s.  bound  in  cloth. 

This  volume  differs  materially  from  previous  publications  having  the  same 
object,  namely,  that  of  rendering  the  path  of  science  easy  and  inviting  to  begin- 
ners. The  chief  differences  will  be  found,  in  the  order  of  the  subjects,  in  the 
manner  in  which  thev  are  treated,  in  the  examples  by  which  principles  are  illus- 
trated, and  in  certa'in  reflections  and  remarks,  not  generally  introduced  into 
scientific  writings. 

V. 
READINGS  in  POETRY.  A  Selection  from  the  Works 
of  the  best  English  Poets,  from  Spenser  to  the  present 
times  ;  and  Specimens  of  several  American  Poets  of  de- 
ser\ed  reputation.  With  Literary  Notices  of  the  various 
Writers,  and  brief  Notes,  explaining  remote  allusions  and 
obsolete  words.    Price  4s.  6d.  cloth  lettered. 

Care  has  been  fcxken  to  select  such  pieces  and  passages  as  best  illustrate  the 
style  of  the  respective  Authors,  and  are,  at  the.  same  time,  not  beyond  the  average 
capacity  of  youtiitul  students.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  most  scru- 
pulous attention  has  been  paid  to  the  moral  character  of  the  extracts. 

VI. 
LIVES  OF  SACRED  POETS.  Volume  I.  Fletcher, 
Wither,  Quarles,  Herbert,  and  Crashaw;  with  a 
Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  English  Sacred  Poetry.  By 
R.  A.  "NVILLMOTT,  Esq.  The  Portraits  on  Steel,  by 
Englehbart.    In  the  Press. 

The  writer  of  these  Lives  has  endeavoured  to  present  as  ample  a  new  as  the 
limits  of  a  volume  would  permit,  of  the  state  of  Sacred  Poetry  in  the  reigns  of  Eliza- 
beth. James  the  First,  and  Charies  the  First.  Among  the  poets  and  distinguished 
individuals,of  whom  Biographical  and  Critical  Sketches  are  given,  may  be  enu- 
merated, R.  Southwell  ;  H.  Constable  ;  B.  Barnes  ;  Francis  Davison,  the  author 
of  some  e^quis.te  Versions  from  the  Psalms  ;  Donne  ;  W.  Browne,  the  sweetest 
disciple  of  Spenser's  Pastoral  School ;  Sir  John  Denham  ;  Ileywood,  the  author 
of  tlie  7/ierarc/iic  of  the  Blessed  Angeh;  G.  Sandys;  Lord  Bacon,  the  friend  of 
Herbert ;  Hobhes,  the  philosopher,  and  Ben  Jouson,  his  associate  in  the  trans- 
lation of' the  Advancement  of  Learning ;  the  celebrated  Lord  Herbert,  of  Cherburj' ; 
the  accomplished  and  learned  Selden ;  Archbishops  Willi.ams  and  Laud ;  Lord 
Pembroke,  the  lover  and  loved  of  poets ;  Cowley,  the  affectionate  friend  of  Cra- 
fhaw,  &0. 


VII. 
A  MANUAL  of   INSTRUCTION  m  VOCAL  MUSIC, 
chiefly  with  a  View  to  PSALMODY.     With  an  Historical 
Introduction.    By  JOHN  TURNER,  Esq.     Price  4s. 

With  an  especial  view,  first  and  principally,  to  render  the  kind  of  assistance 
required  for  the  improvement  of  the  musical  portion  of  the  Church  Service ;  and 
in  the  second  place,  with  regard  to  more  extended  benefits,  this  little  work  was 
begun.  The  author  offers  it,  not  as  an  experiment  now  for  the  first  time  to  be  trh;d, 
but  as  the  result  of  long  experience  ;  and  in  the  fullest  confidence  that,  if  the 
rules  and  details  suggested  are  carefully  attended  to  and  patiently  reduced  to  prac- 
tice, the  end  proposed  will  be  entirely  accomplished.  Though  it  is  chiefly  designed 
for  the  use  of  children  collected  in  large  numbers,  it  may,  with  equal  advantage, 
be  adopted  in  smaller  assemblages,  and  ito  the  domestic  circle  ■  and  may  also  be 
rendered  serviceable  to  adults. — Introduction. 

VIII. 

MUSIC  INSTRUCTION  CARDS,  prescribed  m  Turner  s 
Manual  of  Vocal  Music  Card  No.  I.,  Notation; 
Card  No.  II.,  The  Diatonic  Major  Scale,  or  Key 
(with  Examples  and  Explanations).  Price  One  Shilling 
per  Dozen  Cards. 

IX. 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (with  Music);  a  Series  of  Origi- 
nal Sa.cred  Soxgs,  suitable  for  the  Festival  of  OUR 
LORDS  NATIVITY ;  adapted  to  Select  Music,  from 
Handel,  Haydn,  Jackson  (of  Exeter),  Abel,  Relfe, 
&c.,  and  to  various  National  and  Ancient  Airs,  arranged 
for  one,  two,  and  three  Voices,  with  Accompaniments 
for  the  Piano-Forte  or  Organ.     Price  4s.  bound  in  cloth. 

In  an  essay  prefixed  to  this  volume,  the  origin  and  history  of  Christmns  Carols 
have  been  traced  by  wav  of  introduction  to  the  "  Sacked  Sonos"  now  ofl'ercd  to 
the  public.  The  custom  of  singing  such  songs,  which  is  of  very  high  antiquity, 
and  has  taken  hold,  for  an  indefinite  series  of  years,  of  (he  minds  of  our  country- 
men, is  in  itself  blameless,  and  capable  of  being  made  productive  of  good  ;  but 
the  forms  of  words  under  which  the  custom  has  been  maiutained  have  very  slight 
claims  on  approbation.  Many  of  tiiem  are  mere  incitements  to  feasting  and  ca- 
rousing, and  those  designed  to  have  a  more  suitable  tendency  are  calculated  fo 
excite  ridicule  and  contempt,  even  iu  the  rudest  minds,  lather  than  those  feelings 
which  become  the  sacred  subject. 

X 

CHRISTMAS  CAROLS  (single  sheet.)  The  Poetry  of  the 
above  Volume,  printed  uniformly  with  the  Saturday 
Magazine,  for  popular  circulation.    Price  One  Penny. 

XL 
The  HISTORY  of  MOHAMMEDANISM,   and  the  prin- 
cipal MOHAMMEDAN  SECTS,   derived  chiefly  from 
Oriental  Authorities.    In  One  Volume.     In  the  Press. 

This  work  will  contain  a  full  account  of  the  Mohammedan  traditions  respecting 
the  ori<nn  of  their  faith  ;  an  account  of  the  political,  religious,  and  social  state  of 
the  Ea"st,  when  first  the  doctrines  of  Islamism  were  promulgated  ;  a  history  of 
Mohammed's  life,  mainly  derived  from  his  own  autobiographical  notices  in  the 
Koran  •  an  original  Mohammedan  Creed  ;  and  the  fullest  particulars  that  have 
yet  appeared  in  English,  of  the  leading  sects  that  dmde  the  Mussulmans. 

XII. 

A  COURSE  of  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  applied  to 
the  ARTS  ;  intended  for  the  use  of  practical  Men,  and 
to  be  read  in  the  upper  classes  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev. 
HENRY  MOSELEY,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy, King's  College,  London.     In  the  Press. 

The  course  will  commence  with  a  Treatise  on  Mechanics,  applied  to  the  Arts. 
Great  care  has  been  taken  to  avoid  all  technical  language  in  this  Treatise  ;  and 
the  method  of  demonstration  is  hy  direct  experiment,  the  Course  being  intended 
for  the  use  of  those  who  may  not  possess  a  knowledge  of  matheinatics. 

In  order  to  render  the  work  entirely  practical  in  its  application,  the  considera- 
tion ot  friction  is  introduced  from  the  commencement. 

I  XIII. 

The  CRUSADERS,  or  SCENES,  EVENTS,  and  CHA- 
RACTERS, from  the  TIMES  of  the  CRUSADES. 
By  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY.  With  Engravings. 
Price  5s.  6d.  bound  in  cloth. 

In  this  work,  the  Crusaders,  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Saracens  of  the  times  of 
the  Crusades,  will  be  set  before  the  view  of  the  reader  as  they  lived,  thought  and 
acted.  Their  valour,  their  superstition,  their  ferocity,  their  honour,  will  be  dis- 
played in  as  strong  a  light  as  the  e.visting  historical  documents  permit,  and  accu- 
rate descriptions  and  graphic  illustrations  will  exhibit  the  towns  and  scenery  of 
Syria,  and  the  other  countries  which  were  the  theatre  of  the  exploits  of  the 
Crusaders, 
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XIV.' 

THREE    WEEKS    in   PALESTINE    and   LEBANON. 

With  many  Engravings.  A  Second  Edition,  enlarged. 
Price  3s.  bound  in  cloth. 

A  little  volume  from  the  travelling  notes  of  B  parly  who  made  the  tonr,  De- 
criptions  of  Baalbec,  Beirot,  Damietta,  Jaffa,  Jerusalem,  Ramlah,  and  other  places, 
sre  blended  with  remarks  upon  tlie  natives,  the  incidents  of  the  journey,  and 
die  observations  and  reflections  which  naturally  occur  to  a  Clergjman  in  travel- 
ling through  the  Holy  Land. 

XV. 

SADOC   AND    MIRIAM.     A  JEWISH  TALE.     The 

Second  Edition.    Price  1*.  8c?.  Cloth  lettered. 

Tlie  chief  object  of  the  author  has  been  to  exhibit  the  Evidences  'of  Chris- 
tianity as  they  must  have  appeared  to  a  Jew,  in  our  Saviour's  time.  In  order  that 
tiiis  might  be  clearly  done,  it  was  necessary  to  point  out  the  prevailing  prejudices 
to  which  they  were  opposed :  the  Pliarisee  would  not  believe,  because  he  had  con- 
cealed his  own  private  selfishness  and  ambition  under  the  cloak  of  religion;  the 
Sadducee  was  unconvinced,  because'  his  worldly-mindedness  and  love  of  earthly 
enjoyments  called  him  away  from  all  religious  thoughts.    The  introduction  of  tliese 

{)oints  into  a  story  seemed  more  likely  to  attract  the  reader,  than  if  they  had  been 
)arely  exhibited  to  his  view  through  the  medium  of  an  argumentative  treatise ; 
while  such  a  combination  enabled  the  writer  to  intermix  some  portion  of  Jewish 
antiquities. — Introduction. 

XVI. 

OUTLINES  of  SACRED  HISTORY ;  from  the  Creation 
of  the  World  to  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem.  With 
many  Engravings.  New  Edition,  with  Additions. 
Price  3s.  6d.,  Cloth  Boards. 

The  design  of  this  Work  is  to  afford  a  condensed  vlcvr  of  the  History  of  both 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  Jewish  History, 
in  tlie  interval  between  the  Babylonish  Capti\ity  and  the  Birth  of  Christ ;  and  in 
th«  period  between  Christ's  Ascension  and  the  fulfilment  of  his  awful  Prophecy 
of  the  Destruction  of  Jerusalem  and  the  Dispersion  of  the  Jews. 

XVII. 

SCENES  and  SKETCHES  from  ENGLISH  HISTORY. 
Vol.  I.    With  Engravings.    Price  3s.  6d.  Cloth  lettered. 

It  is  ont  ptirpose  to  narrate  (he  prineipal,  and  most  interestiag-  erenls  in  the 

annals  of  England  ;  tiOt  to  reject  any  topic  connected  with  them  which  is  likely 
to  entertain  and  instruct :  Religion,  Literature,  Customs,  and  Manners  ;  to  avail 
ourselves  of  authentic  private  memoirs  and  anecdotes  of  celebrated  personages  ; 
sometimes  to  comprise  the  history  of  many  years  in  a  brief  passing  notice  ;  at  others, 
to  dwell  for  a  considerable  period  on  that  of  a  few  weeks,  or  even  of  a  single  day. 
Rejecting,  in  short,  all  the  trammels  of  the  regular  historian,  and  rejoicing  in 
the  liberty  of  our  own  far  humbler  literary  station,  we  do  not  intend  to  impose 
any  restraints  upon  our  wandering.s,  save  those  of  strict  chronological  arrange- 
ment, and  aa  .undeviating  adherence  to  guides  of  acknowledged  authority.— /»- 
troductioH. 

xvHL ;; 

DOMESTICATED  ANIMALS  considered  \nth  reference 
to  Civilization  and  the  Arts.  With  many  Engravings. 
Price  3s.  6d.  Cloth  lettered. 

This  work  will  comprise  a  general  survey  of  Domestic  Qnadnipeds,  and  the 
purposes  they  subsene  in  the  great  economy  of  nature  :  their  connexion,  too,  with 
the  progress  of  civilization  and  the  arts,  with  the  history  of  nations,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  soil  and  climate,  are  also  specified  ;  those  countries  which  are  ren- 
dered  habitable  only  by  the  subjugation  and  appropriation  of  certain  species,  are 
generally  described,  with  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  naUvcs,  aa  far  as  they 
a.K  associated  with  the  history  of  Domestic  Animals.— /»iro(iuc<ion. 

XIX. 

EUROPE  and  its  INHABITANTS  FAMILIARLY  DE- 
SCRIBED; for  the  Instruction  and  Amusement  of 
Young  Persons.     In  the  Press. 

The  design  of  this  work  is  to  give  yonng  persons  a  zest  for  the  study  of  Geo- 
graphy and  History,  by  introducing  to  them  the  leading  features  of  those  sciences 
under  the  most  agreeable  form  ;  and  by  thus  furnishing  their  minds,  almost  im- 
perceptibly as  it  were,  with  a  pleasing  variety  of  facts  and  incidents,  which  con- 
stitute the  elements  of  future  intelligence.  To  those  who  have  watched  the  in- 
terest with  which  children  listen  to  the  tales  of  a  Traveller,  or  have  seen  with  what 
delight  they  %'iew  the  costumes  of  nations  and  other  pictorial  representations, 
little  need  be  said  to  recommend  the  present  work.  The  language  in  which  it  is 
written,  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  found  sufficiently  familiar  without  being  puerile  :  the 
sentiments  inculcated,  are  such  as  unite  moral  worth  with  benevolent  principles 
and  patriotic  feelings. 

Similar  volumes,  describing  the  other  portions  of  the  Globe,  will  follow  very 
shortly.  ' 


XX. 


The  BOOK  of  ANIMALS. 

very  many  Engravings. 


(Class  Mammalia.)    With 
Price  Is.  6d.,  bound  in  cloth. 


This  little  book  has  been  prepared,  without  any  prctcnsiops  to  scientific  import- 
ance, solely  for  the  use  of  young  persons.  The  nature,  habits,  and  uses  of  the 
Animals  described,  are,  however,  presented  in  a  correct,  though  simple  and  at- 
tractive, form,  and  no  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  mai-vellous,  which  too  frequently 
forms  a  prominent  feature  in  books  upon  similar  subjects.  Upon  the  whole,  it  is 
trusted  that  this  little  volume  will  be  found  a  useful  addition  to  the  stock  of  books 
for  young  persons,  and  an  acceptable  introduction  to  works  of  a  higher  class  in 
tliis  department  of  Natubat,  Histokv. 
^  eiimiJar  books,  on  Birds,  Fishes,  Reptiles,  &c.,  arc  In  preparation. 


XXI. 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR.  By  the  Rev.  Dr.  RUSSELL 
Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate,  and  late  Heat] 
Master  of  Charter-House  School.  Price  Is.  Qd.  Bound 
in  Cloth. 

No  language  can  be  more  simple  and  intelligible  than  that  in  which  th« 
Rules  of  this  Grammar  »re  expressed,  and  the  heaviness  of  a  iluU  treatise  is  re 
lieved  by  occasional  queries  from  the  Pupil.  The  construction  of  Sentences,  an< 
the  force  of  the  Prepositions  and  Conjunctions,  .ire  illustrated  by  examples  frou 
the  English  Bible  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  tone  of  the  work  is  cheerful 
Emphasis  is  treated  vcryperjpicuously  ;  and  the  Grammar  closes  with  most  useful 
Questions  on  the  Rules. 

XXII. 

OUTLINES  of  GEOGRAPHY.  ByGEORGE  HOGARTH. 

Price  Ten  Pence. 

A  comprehensive  Manual  of  the  leftding  facts  in  this  branch  of  Education, 
carefully  condensed  from  the  best  sources.  It  also  comprises  Tables  of  the  Situa- 
tions  and  Heights  of  the  Principal  Mountains,  and  of  the  Lengths  of  the  Principa 
Rivers,  a  Map  of  the  Worid,  Five  other  Maps,  and  Four  I'lates  of  Costumes. 

XXIII. 

OUTLINES  of  the  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND.  ByGEORGE 
HOGARTH.    Price  Fifteen  Pence. 


"The  leading  events  of  English  History  are  related  with  simplicity,  and 
their  connexion  traced  with  clearness.  The  narratives  arc  confined  to  the  most 
memorable  and  important  events  ;  and  those  circumstances  particularlv  m.arked 
which  have  led  to  the  gradual  formation  of  the  British  system  of  government    'J'hi 


work  is  illustrated  with  numerous  Engravings  of  Costumes,  Views,  &c, 

XXIV. 

OUTLINES  of  GRECIAN  HISTORY.  By  the  Rev.  BAR- 
TON  BOUCHIER.  With  Maps  and  Views.  Price  One 
Shilling. 

In  this  little  work,  the  author  ha»  commenced  with  the  earliest  times  of 
Greece,  and  described  its  growth  in  civilization  and  power,  until  the  extinction 
of  its  glory  on  the  death  of  Alexander.  It  is  calculated  to  form  a  pleasing  and 
useful  introduction  for  young  readers,  to  a  history  of  larger  extent :  and  many 
of  maturer  years  may  find  interest  in  its  pernsal,  and  recall  to  mind  the  important 
transactions  of  that  extraordinary  country,—"  the  land  of  tlie  poet,  the  liistoriaL 
the  sculptor,  and  the  sage."  A  map  of  Grrece,  and  a  Plan  uf  Athens  and  its  cnvi- 
rons,  are  added,  together  with  engravings  of  Delphi  and  Parnassus,  and  of  the  Par- 
thenon.  And  at  thd  end  of  the  book  are  questions  to  each  chapter  for  the  exami- 
nation  of  pupils. 

XXV. 
OUTLINES  of  ROMAN  HISTORY. 


GARTH.    Price  Ten  Pence. 


By  GEORGE  HO- 


A  complete  and  popular  epitome  of  the  History  of  the  Rise,  Progres<!  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  It  is  embellished  with  a  handsome  Print  of  a  Roman 
Triumph,  and  numerous  Figures  of  Costumes,  &c 

XXVL 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ASTRONOMY.    By  the  Rev.  T.  G. 
HALL,  M.A.,  King's  College,  London.   Price  Ten  Pence. 

An  elementary  Work,  intended  to  instruct,  in  the  sublime  facts  of  Astronomy 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  mathematical  reasoning ;  and  to  explain  to 
them,  in  familiar  language,  the  principal  phenomena  of  tho  Heavens.  The  Les- 
sons are  illustrated  by  numerous  Engravings. 

XXVIL 

The  ELEMENTS  of  BOTANY.    With  many  Engravings. 
New  Edition,  Now  ready.    Price  One  Shilling. 

The  principles  of  this  beautifal  and  importint  science  are  explained  in  a  clear 
and  simple  manner,"  so  as  to  render  the  acquisition  of  them  comparatively  easy 
The  book  is  illustrated  by  numerous  cuts  of  the  different  parts  of  plants  &e ' 
and  the  examples,  when  possible,  are  selected  from  our  own  wild  flowers,  or'fiom 
those  cultivated  in  all  gardens  or  fields,  and  they  are  cited  bv  their  familiar  names. 
A  Glossary  of  most  of  the  terms  usually  employed  is  subjoined,  and  an  Alpha- 
betical List  oX  the  moM  useful  plants,  with  tjieir  botanical  names,  &c. 

XXVIIL 
EASY  LESSONS  on  MONEY  MATTERS,  for  the  Use 
of  Young  People.   With  Engravings.  Price  One  Shil- 
ling, Bound  in  cloth. 

Many,  even  of  what  are  called  the  educated  classes,  grow  up  with  indistinct 
or  erroneous,  and  practically  mischievous,  views  on  tliese  subjects :  and  the  nreiu' 
dices  any  one  may  have  casually  imbibed,  are  often  hard  to  be  removed  at  a  time  of 
life  when  he  imagines  his  education  to  be  complete.  In  this  little  book  care  h,as 
been  taken  to  convey  elementary  knowledge  in  such  simple  l.anguaire  that  it'is 
hoped,  these  Lessons  will  be  found  easily  intelligible  even  to  such  as  have  tiiit  the 
ordinary  advantages  in  pohit  of  education ;  and  there  are  few  subjects  on  wfiich 
It  IS,  for  all  classes  of  people,  more  important  to  inculcate  correct  principles,  and 
to  guard  against  specious  fallacios.   ,  r        i      ,  ■•">» 

XXIX. 

INSECTS   and  their  HABITATIONS.    A  Book  for  Chil- 
dren.    With  many  Engravings.    Price  One  Shilling. 

We  may  learn  many  useful  lessons  from  the  History  of  Insects  •  and  bv 
observing  their  habits,  we  sh.iU  find  that  they  set  us  an  example  of  various  good 
qualities.  Though  they  are  amongst  the  smallest  of  God's  works,  yet  His  power 
and  wisdom  visibly  shine  forth  in  them,  and  we  shall  see  fresh  cause,  as  we  pro- 
ceed, to  adore  the  gKit  and  wiso  Creator,  wlio  formed  them  out  of  nothiuc  ~Intro- 
duction,  •■ 
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XXX. 

PERSIAN  FABLES,  for  Young  and  Old.  By  the  Rev. 
H.  G.  KEENE,  M.A.  With  Eighteen  Illustrative  En- 
gravings.   Price  One  Shilling. 

These  Fables  are,  as  they  profess  to  be,  taken  from  the  Persian ;  but  some 
liberties  have  been  taken  in  the  translation,  by  adapting  the  colloquies  and  in- 
cidents to  our  own  notions  and  usages  ;  tlie  same  liberty,  in  fact,  which  the  Per- 
sian author*  have  made  use  of  in  embellishing  tl\o  stories.  Tliey  were  first  col- 
lected for  the  amusement  of  the  jtranslator's  own  children,  and,  as  they  answer 
that  purpose,  may,  it  it  presumed,  be  found  useful  and  pleasing  to  uUi«rs. 

XXXI. 

SACRED  POEMS,  for  SUNDAYS  and  HOLIDAYS. 
By  Mrs.  WEST,  Author  of  Letters  to  a  Young  Man. 
Second  Edition.    Price  Is.  6d. 

In  this  little  Volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  the  writer  has  adopted  the  order  of 
the  Liturgy  in  the  Serxices  appointed  for  every  Sunday  and  Holiday  in  the  year, 
commencing  with  the  First  Sunday  in  .\dvent.  At  the  head  of  each  poem  is 
mentioned  that  portion  of  the  day's  service  to  which  the  composition  more  par- 
ticularly relates  ;  and,  in  many  of  the  instances,  the  Author  has  thus  shown  the 
reference  of  the  Collect  to  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  or  to  the  Lessons,  according  to 
the  design  of  Uie  Chutch  in  their  appointment. 

XXXII. 
DAILY  READINGS  FROM  THE  PSALMS.   With  En- 
gravings.   Price  Sixpence. 

The  object   of  this  little   Manual   is  twofold  :    first,   to   provide   our  young 
Scholars,  in  every  rank  of  life,  with  progressive  Lessons  from  that  Holy  Book  ; 
and  secondly,  to  supply  devotional  exercises  to  Christians  of  every  age.    It  is  in- 
tended as  a  help  in  the  school-room,  in  the  closet,  and  at  family  worship. 
*^  J.  E.  T. 

XXXIII. 
HINTS  for  the  FORMATION  and  MANAGEMENT  of 
SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.    By  the  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM, 
M.A.,  Secretary  to  the  National  School  Society.    Price 
Two  Shillings. 

So  much  variety  exists  in  the  character  and  circumstances  of  Sunday-schools 
that  it  is  hardly  possible  to  lay  down  any  rules  respecting  tliem.  All  that  can  bo 
done  is  to  furnish  a  variety  of  practical  hints,  calculated  to  show  the  points 
chiefly  requiring  attention  on  the  part  of  the  managers,  and  suggesting  methods 
in  which  common  difliculties  may  be  overcome.  The  plans  given  in  this  work  are 
designed  for  this  purpose,  and  promise  success  wberever  they  oro  (idrl;  applied, 
and  time  is  givea  for  due  trial.    ' 

XXXIV. 
A  POCKET  MANUAL    for  the    SUNDAY   SCHOOL 
TEACHER.  By  the  Rev.  J.  HULL,  M.A.   Price  Is.  3c?. 

Of  the  suggestions  here  offered,  some  of  them  are  general,  involving  prin- 
ciples which  are  applicable  to  all  teachers,  in  whatsoever  Sunday-school  they 
may  bo  engaged  ;  whilst  others  relate  to  the  mechanical  practices  and  arrange- 
ments, which,  for  the  sake  of  time,  order,  &c.,  are  pursued  in  particular  Schools, 
and  may  be  retained  or  cancelled,  as  they  are  found  to  agree  or.  disagree  with 
the  plans  established  in  any  particular  institution. 

XXXV. 

ADVICE  to  TEACHERS  of  SUNDAY  SCHOOLS,  in 
connexion  with  the  Church.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
MEDLEY,  M.A.    Price  Sixpence. 

My  object,  in  throwing  out  these  suggestions,  is  to' strengthen  your  sense  of 
the  value  and  importance  of  your  office,  and  to  show  you  how  it  may  be  per- 
formed in  a  manner  most  conducive  to  the  everlasting  good  of  the  Children  in  the 
Schools,  as  well  as  to  yo\ii  own  solid  and  lasting  happiness. 
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Weekly  Nombers,  Price  One  Penny  ;  Monthly  Parts,  Price  Six- 
pence eacli ;  Half-Yeahly  Volumes,  bound  and  lettered,  4s.  6d. ; 
and  Yearly  Volumes,  7s.  6d,  each. 
Great  care  and  attention  are  bestowed  in  adapting  this  cheap  and  popular 
Magar.ine  to  all  classes   of  Readers,  so  that  it  may  with  propriety  be  introduced 
into  Families  and  Schools,  and  among  Young  people  in  general.    Its  Contents 
are  at  once  instructive   and  entertaining.    Religious,  Moral,  and  Social  Prin- 
ciples, are  combined  with  Useful  Information ;  and  a  Cliristian  character  and  ten- 
dency is  given  to  Popular  Knowledge.      It  is  most  extensively  illustrated,  by 
En■^a^^ngs  on  Wood,  which  comprise  Portraits,  Views,  remarkable  Objects  in 
Antiquities,  Science,  and  Manufactures,  the  various  branches  of  Natural  History, 
and  indeed  whatever  is  curious  and  interesting  in  Nature  and  in  Art. 

The  Satubday  Maoazine  is  well  printed,  upon  very  superior  paper,  and 
should  be  preserved  for  binding  at  the  end  of  each  half  year,  when  the  Purchaser 
will  find  himself  in  possession  of  a  Work  of  extensive  and  varied  interest,  of 
truly  Christian  Principles,  and  consequently  of  great  and  permanent  value. 

Ample  arrangements  have  teen  made  for  the  circulation  of  this  Magazine, 
lOt  only  by  the  Booksellers  and  Newsmen  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  but 
so  ill  the  Colonies,  and  in  the  principal  places  on  the  Continent. 


no 

all 


PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


THE  BIBLE  CYCLOPiEDIA; 

BEING  A  COMPREHENSIVE  DIGEST  OF  THE 

LITERATURE,    BIOGRAPHY,    HISTORY,    GEOGRAPHY, 

NATURAL  HISTORY,  STATISTICS,  and  GENERAL 

INFORMATION, 

Connected  with  the  Sacred  Writings. 

'T'he  work  will  be  illustrated  with  numerous  Maps  and  Wood  Cuts,  and 
published  in  a  popular  form,  and  at  a  very  moderate  price. 


ORIGINAL   FAMILY  SERMONS, 

VOLUME  THE   FIRST, 

OOXTAIKINa  »XBMON(  by  the   rOLLOWINO  VIYIirES. 

Part  I. 
Tlio  Right  Rev.  CHARLES  JAMKS  BLOMFIELD,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
Tlie  Rev.  W^ILLIAM  DEALTRY,  D.D..  Rector  of  Clapham. 
The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  CHANDLER.  D.C.L.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 
The  Rev.  EDWARD  GARRARD  MARSH,  M.A.,  Hampstead. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  VOWLER  SHORT.  B.D.,  Rector  of  Kiugsworthy,  Hants. 

Part  II 
The  Right  Rev.  CHRISTOPHER  BETHELL,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Bangor, 
The  Very  Rev.  GEORGE  DAVYS,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chester. 
The  Rev.  ARCHIBALD  M.  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Paddington. 
The  Rev.  SAMUEL  RICKARDS,  Rector  of  Stow  Langtoft,  Suffolk. 
The  Venerable  EDWARD  BATHER,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Salop. 
The  Rev.  CHARLES  WEBB  LE  BAS,  M.A.,  Rector  of  St.  Paul,  Shadwell, 

Part  III. 
The  Rev.  EDWARD  HAWKINS,  D.D.,  Provost  of  Oriel. 

The  Rev.  EDWARD  BOUVERIE  PUSEY,  B.D.,  Reg.  Prof  of  Hebrew,  Oiford. 
The  Rev.  HENRY  BLUNT,  M.A.,  Minister  of  Trinity  Church,  Chelsea 
The  Rev.  J.  C.  WIGRAM,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  James's,  Westminster 
The  Rev.  JAMES  ENDELL  TYLER,  B.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Giles  in  the  Fields 

Part  IV. 
The  Very  Rev.  HUGH  NICHOLSON  PEARSON,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Salisbury. 
The  Rev.  EDWARD  BURTON,  D.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity,  Oxford. 
The  Venerable  EDWARD  BERENS,  M.A.,  Archdeacon  of  Berks. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  PENROSE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Bracebridge. 
The  Rev.  CHARLES  GIRDLE.STONE,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Sedgeley. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  AINGER,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Mafy's,  Greenwich." 

PartV. 
The  Right  Rev.'JOHN  BIRD  SUMNER,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chester. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  RUSSELL,  D.D.,  Rector  of  St.  Botolph's,  Bishopsgate. 
The  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHARLES  WILKS,  M.A. 
The  Rev.  T.  F.  BOWERBANK,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chiswick. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  HODGSON,  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Sittingbourne. 
The  Rev.  CHAS.  LAWSON,  M.A.,  Moiaing  Preacher  at  the  Foundling  Hospital. 

Part  VI. 
The  Most  Rev.  RICHARD  WHATELY,  D.D.,  Lord  Archbishop  of  Dublin. 
The  Rev.  P.  NICHOLAS  SHUrfLEWORTH,  D.D.,  Warden  of  New  Collega 
The  Venerable  CHARLES  J.  HOARE,  M.A.,  .Archdeacon  of  Winchester 
The  Rev.  R.  WEBSTER  HUNTLEY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Boxwell. 
The  Rot.  HENRY  THOMPSON,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Wrington,  Somerset  ] 

VOLUME   THE   SECOND: 

Part  VII. 
The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  HENRY  RYDER,  D.D.,"Lord  Bishop  of  Lichfield  and 

Coventry. 
The  Venerable  THOMAS  PARRY,  M. A.,  Archdeacon  of  Antigua. 
The  Rev.  ALLEN  COOPER,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Mark's,  North  Audley-strcet. 
The  Rev.  J.  E.  N.  MOLESWORTH.  M.A..  Rector  of  St.  Martin  witli  St.  Paul, 

Canterbury. 
The  Rev.  HENRY  LATHAM,  M.  A.,  Curate  of  All  Souls,  Langham-place. 

Part  VIII. 
The  Right  Rev.  JOHN  KAYE,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  ARNOLD,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Rugby  School. 
The  Rev,  JAMES  S.  M.  ANDERSON,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Brighton 
The  Rev.  GEORGE  ROBERT  GLEIG,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Ivy  Church. 
The  Rev.  RICHARD  HARVEY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Hornsey. 
The  Rev.  B.  E.  NICHOLLS,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Walthamstow. 

Part  IX. 
The  Right  Rev.  CHAS.  RICHARD  SUMN  ER,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Winchester 
Tlie  Rev.  HENRY  HART  MILMAN,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Mai-v,  Reading. 
Tlie  Rev.  HENRY  RAIKES,  M.A.,  Chancellor  of  the  Diocese  of  Chester. 
Tlie  Rev.  EDWARD  SCOBELL,  B.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Peter's,  Veie-street. 
The  Rev.  WILLIAM  F.  RAYMOND,  M.A.,  Chaplain  at  Lincoln's  Inu. 

Part  X. 
The  Right  Rev.  HENRY  PHILLPOTTS,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Exet«;, 
Tlie  Rev.  SAMUEL  HINDS,  D.D..  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 
The  Rev.  JOHN  WILLIAM   CUNNINGHAM,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Harrow. " 
The  Rev.  THOMAS  BARTLETT,  M.A.,  Rector  of  All  Saints,  Canterbury. 
The  Rev.  WILLIAM  SHORT.  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Chippenliam. 

Part  XI. 
The  Right  Rev.  RICHARD  MANT,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor. 
The  Hon.  and  Verv  Rev.  GEORGE  PELLEW,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Nonvicli. 
The  Rev.  WILLIAM    STONE,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church,  SpitalticlOs 
Tlie  Rev.  THOMAS  BOWDLER,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Addington,  Kent. 
The  Rev.  GEORGE  TOMLINSON,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  Mattliew'a  Chapel, 

Spring  Garden. 

Part  XII. 
The  Right  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB.,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Limerick. 
Tlie  Rev.  JOHN   J.  BLUNT,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  RICHARD   TWOPENY,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Little  Custerton. 
The  Rev.  SAMUEL  SMITH,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Cambenvell. 
The  Rev.  J.  H.  POOLEY,  Curate  of  St.  James's,  Westminster 


Part  XIII. 
The  Right  Rev.  EDWARD  COPLESTONE.  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 
The  Rev.  CHARLES  CR.AUFURD,  M.A,  Minister  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Coventry 
The  Rev.  JAMES  AMIRAUX  JEREMIE,  M.A.,  Christian  Advocate,  Cambridge 
The  Rev.  F.  E.  THOMPSOM,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  George's,  Old  Brentford. 
The  Rev.  RICHARD  B.  HONE,  M.A.,  Curate  of  Portsmouth. 
Tlie  Rev.  THOMAS  T.  HAVERFIELD,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Goddington. 

Part  XIV. 
The  Hon.  and  Right  Rev.  E.  GREY,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford. 
Tlie  Rev.  A.  OLLIVANT,  M.A.,  Vice  Principal  of  St.  David's  College,  Lampeter 
The  Rev.  T.  CHEVALLIER,  B.D„  Vicar  of  St.  Andrew  the  Great,  Cambridge. 
The  Rev.  CORNELIUS  IVES,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Bradden,  Northamptonshire. 
The  Rev.  GILBERT  BERESFORD,  M.A..  Rector  of  St.  Andi'cw's,  Holborn, 

Part  XV. 
The  Right  Rev.  E.  MALTBY,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Chichester. 
The  Rev.  ROBERT  ANDERSON,  M.A.  Minister  of  Trinity  Chapel,  Brighton. 
The  Rev.  ANDREW  IRVINE.  B.D  ,  Vicar  of  St.  Margaret's,  Leicester. 
The  Rev.  JAMES  SHERGOLD  BOONE,  M.A.,  Minister  of  St.  John's  Chape., 

Paddington. 
The  Rev.  R.  S.  B.  S.ANDILANDS,  A.M.,  Minister  of  Curzou  Chape..  May  Fair. 


Either  of  the  VOLUMES,  at  6s    6d.,  or  of  the  PARTS,  (continuea 
Monthly)  at  Ij.  each,  may  be  had  separate'.y. 


Just  Published  by  JOHN  W.  PARKER,  Wesi  Strand,  London, 


Published  on  the  First  Day  of  each  Month,  price  Is.  6d. 

SACRED    MINSTRELSY; 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  COLLECTION  OF  THE  FINEST  AND  MOST  ADMIRED 

SACRED  MUSIC, 

OF  THE  GREATEST  MASTERS  OF  ALL  AGES  AND  NATIONS ; 


AP.nANGED    AS 


SOLOS,  DUETS,  TRIOS,  &c.,  and  with  ACCOMPANIMENTS  for  the  PIANO-FORTE  or  ORGAN. 


This  work  will  comprise  such  of  the  best  productions  of  the 
English,  German,  and  Italian  schools,  as  are  calculated  for 
social  purposes.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  either  alto- 
gether unknown  in  this  country,  or  are  comparatively  inac- 
cessible, from  the  magnitude  and  consequent  cost  of  the 
volumes  which  contain  them,  and  useless  to  most  persons, 
from  the  impracticable  shape  in  which  they  have  been  pub- 
lished. The  great  length,  also,  to  which  some  Anthems,  and 
all  Motets,  Masses,  &c.,  extend,  and  the  many  voices  they 
commonly  require,  render  them  often  inconvenient  for  use  as 
chamber  music,  however  proper  they  may  be  for  the  service  of 
the  churches  for  which  they  were  written.  From  these,  and 
other  sources,  select  portions,  suited  to  the  object  in  view,  are 
re-arranged:  but  each  composition,  in  itself,  .constitutes  a  com- 
plete whole.  Occasionally,  entire  works,  of  moderate  length, 
including  some  new  compositions,  will  appear  in  the  Sacred 
Minstrelsy. 

The  exclusive  nature  of  nearly  all  our  existing  collections  of 
Sacred  Music,  renders  the'  present  undertaking  particularly 
desirable;  compositions  of  this  class,  could  they  be  procured 
m  a  familiar  form,  and  on  reasonable  terms,  would  share  the 
patronage  of  the  public,  which  is  now  almost  wholly  bestowed 
on  works  of  a  secular  kind.  These  desiderata  it  is  intended  to 
supply,  and  thus  place  within  reach  of  famihcs,  and  of  amateurs 
unaccustomed  to  playing    from    score,  really   good,    practical 


music, — classical,  yet  not  laboriously  and  uselessly  learned,— 
in  a  form  and  at  a  price  which  will  deter  none  from  becoming 
purchasers. 

Each  Monthly  Part  will  contain  from  Four  to  Six,  or  more 
Pieces  of  Music,  varying  in  number  according  to  their  length, 
together  with  literary  and  biographical  notices  of  the  composers, . 
and  of  the  authors  of  the  poetry  adapted,  and  will  consist  of 
twenty  pages,  music  folio  size.  The  work  is  printed  on  a  supe 
rior  paper,  and  sold  for  Eighteen-pence  each  Monthly  Part. 

No.  I.  Contains: — 

1.  Air 0  Come,  let  us  Worship,  and  fall  down     Handel. 

2.  Anthesi Prepare  ye  the  Way  of  the  Lord MicriAEL  Wise 

3.  Anthem Behold!  I  bring  you,  glad  Tidings    ....    Dr.  Greene. 

.    f^  (How  Blessed  the  man,  how    more   tha7i.)-r> 

4.QUARTETT..{^         fc/esse<i/ jRlCIIINI. 

5.  Sacred  Song   The  Lord,  the  Almighty  Monarch,  spake    Beethoven. 

6.  Air Eternal  Rider  of  the  Bkies Mozart. 

7.  Solo,  (M.S.)  Hear  my  Praye^ Dn.  Duruis. 

No.  II. 

1 .  Trio In  God's  Name  will  I  rejoice Purcell. 

2.  Duet Of  Stars  how  fairest Haydn. 

3.  Anthem  ... .    0  come  hither  and  healken    Nares. 

4.  Duet 0  Hold  thou  me  tip Marceli.o. 

5.  Sacred  Song  Yon  Abbey  Beil,  so  full  and  swelling  ..  Neukomm 

6.  Chora'l.  • . .    Come,  0  come,  with  Sacred  Lays Him.mll. 


FRENCH    CLASS    BOOKS, 

EDITED   BV 

L.  T.  VENTOUILLAC, 

PROFESSOR  OF  THE  FRENCH  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE  TO  KING'S  COLLEGE,  LONDON. 


I. 

RUDIMENTS  OF  THE  FRENCH 
LANGUAGE; 

Or,  FIRST  FRENCH  READING  BOOK 
Containing  Rules  and  Exercises  on  Pronunciation ;  Principles 
of   Translation,  with  Exercises   for  Translating   French    into 
English;  and  a  Lexicon  of  Words,  including  irregular  Verbs, 
which  cannot  be  found  in  any  Dictionary  hitherto  published  • 
Price  3s.  6d. 
II. 

LIVRE  DE  CLASSE. 

This  work,  which  is  intended  as  a  Reading-Book  for  the  Upper 
Classes  in  Schools,  as  well  as  for  Private  Students,  will  consist 
of  several  books  of  Jnacharsis  and  of  Telemaque,  followed  by 
copious  extracts  from  the  best  French  writers  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries:  to  these  will  be  added  specimens  of 
Trench  Poetry,  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  French  Versi- 
fication, and  followed  by  a  Lexicon  of  the  proper  names  which 
occur  in  the  book.    In  the  Notes,  the  Editor  has  endeavoured. 


not  only  to  explain  difficult  phrases,  but  by  frequently  quoting 
the  original  passages  which  the  French  writers  have  imitated 
from  the  Ancients,  to  establish  a  connecting  link  between  French 
and  Classical  Literature.— 1«  the  Press. 
III. 

MORCEAUX  D'HISTOIRE. 

This  little  work  consists  of  Extracts  from  the  best  French 
Historians,  such  as  Bossuet,  Montesquieu,  Rollin,  Barthelemy, 
Vertot,  Henault,  St.  Real,  Sismondi,  Mignet,  &c.  The  his- 
torical information  which  this  work  affords,  the  various  styles  of 
composition  it  exhibits,  and  the  unexceptionable  character  of  its 
contents,  render  it  peculiarly  fit  for  the  instruction  of  youth. 
Price  3s.  6c/. 
IV. 

FRENCH    POETRY,   with  ENGLISH 
NOTES. 

For  the  use  of  the  Junior  Pupils  in  King's  College-School. 
A  NEW  Edition,  with  Additions.    2s. 


The  above  Works  are  used  in  Kings  College-School,  London, 


